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CHAP. I.—The influential division of Europe between England 
and Russia—the motive and design of this work. 


Tue continent of Europe is at this moment under the dominion 
and influence of two great powers; and however the national 
pride of the other states, into which Europe is divided, may vaunt 
and endeavor by outward appearances to prove their independence, 
yet so great is the disproportion of the forces of those two powers 
with the strength of the other continental states, that, in point of fact, 
it has become impossible for the latter, in the conduct of their af- 
fairs, to move totally uninfluenced by the former. In future 
we shall hear no more of the independence of nations, for these 
two powers will exercise supreme control over the other kingdoms, 
until all are more completely absorbed under their overwhelming 
rule, than even at present ; and no independent banners shall flout 
the air save those of Russia and England. 

In the plenitude of its greatness, Rome was the only asylum 
where the injured or oppressed could find security from domestic 
convulsions, and receive protection from external aggressions, 
But in our days a double ‘¢ protectorate” has reared its colossal 
form in Europe; and although the modes of intercourse adopted 
by civilised nations may, to a certain degree, conceal the traits of 
this vassalage of the less powerful states, the yoke of tacit submis- 
sion is not on that account the less firmly riveted on their respec- 
tive governments, Of these two powers, the one, namely England, 
possesses the meaits of attracting to its own coffers the riches of 
other nations, while the other, Russia, may at any time menace 
their separate existence. ‘The former, by its essential interests, its 
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laws, and its manners, is limited to a certain line of policy ; where- 
as the latter knows no such impediments, because the nature of 
the government is autocratical.—There are still two other power- 
ful states on the continent, France, and Austria; but they are 
very inferior to the two former in strength and independence, the 
first elements of which Nature has bestowed on England and Rus- 
sia, while she has refused them to Austria and France. In every 
question of European politics, however little important, the general 
inquiry now is, what may be the views and determinations of the 
Russian or British cabinets. Under every circumstance it is their 
“* visa,” or authoritative permission, which prescribes the rule of 
action to the other governments, It was thus that, in the time of 
Napoleon, the whole of continental Europe followed with anxious 
eye all the movements of the great ruler, and listened with atten- 
tive ear to every word which fell from his lips. ‘The scene is only 
transferred from Paris to Petersburg; the dictator, it is true, is 
changed, but the existence and the pressure of the dictatorship 
remain, By this extraordinary concurrence of events, the labors 
of Henry of France, of Gustavus of Sweden, of William of Eng- 
land, of Richelieu, and Oxenstiern (provident and mighty geniuses) 
bave entirely failed in establishing the liberties of Europe by 
founding them upon the balance of power. Where is that political 
equilibrium, the favorite object of their wise combinations ?—On 
one side Russia, whose name not an hundred years since was 
scarcely known as a power in Europe, has been silently advancing 
to gigantic strength, veiled by the impenetrable darkness of barba- 
rism ;—on the other, England, effecting with difficulty her religious 
and political reformation, had at that time hardly tried her power 
ou the ocean. India and America were as yet unknown to her;— 
at present she includes nearly the whole world under the strong 
force of her arm, and the extent of her foreign empire seems only 
to be equalled by the apparent permanency of her dominion.— 
Frenchmen! Spirits of departed warriors, whose remains have fer- 
tilised the Russian soil! Ye conquerors of a military race; but, 
alas! inglorious victims of northern inclemency, how doubly bur- 
densome must be to you the weight of that earth, since your blood, 
shed in vain, hath not received its merited reward ; and the barrier, 
which Europe demanded, has been denied to your labors! Fruitless 
regrets! Alas! the day propitious to unrestricted and salutary 
combinations for the liberties of Europe has long since passed 
away from us! 

The natural result, however, of the vast extent of dominion con- 
quéred by England and Russia has been to establish a rivalship 
between them. Do but let us imagine two mighty rivers proceed- 
ing from one common source, flowing along in parallel lines, con- 
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tiguous, as it were, to each other, and yet “ asymptotically” refusing 
to blend their waters. ‘Thus, united in counsel and effort against 
Napoleon, by his death, which was the common work of both, the 
interests of England and Russia are separated for ever. His tomb 
was the point of their estrangement from each other ; the allies of 
Leipsick and of Waterloo are henceforward essentially opposed to 
each other in every political circumstance] Never did Rome and 
Carthage watch each other’s movements with more vigilant jealousy ; 
never with more fervid envy did Cesar and Pompey behold the 
metropolis of the world divided between them, than those two mo- 
dern empires display in their dealings with each other. Both are 
daily laying claim to the good opinion and the ,admiration of the 
other states ; and each demands to have the honor of protecting the 
weaker against the stronger power. We might fancy that upon the 
two extremities of the European Continent two heralds were placed, 
vauntiug aloud the pretensions of the “ double Protectorate,” and 
urging the merits of either to become the protectress of the 
world ! 

A work, whose object is to guide the European choice between 
these two high protecting powers, by making completely manifest 
the elements which have combined to cause their political elevation, 
seems to be the grand desideratum of the age. Circumstances 
contribute to render such a production absolutely indispensable. 
It has- no limited character, no confined tendency; it is general, 
not particular, not local ; in short it is European, and embraces the 
consideration of all its various interests! Suggested by no motives 
of resentment ; without any view to the advancement of private 
views ; impartial, and balanced by regard to truth alone, this work 
is destined to analyse in the face of Europe and the world their most 
essential and dearest interests! It is too common to hear it re- 
marked of a book ; “‘O! that is an English work—a French, ora 
Russian production ;” but of this let it be said, that it is, in the 
most extensive signification ‘‘ European.” In discussing questions 
of such great and infinite importance as these, our first duty is to 
throw out of the way all consideration of men, who are merely 
transient creatures, in order to have our undivided attention fixed 
on circumstances the nature and effect of which may be permanent. 
In taking this great cause in hand the author hashad no higher ambi- 
tion than to prove himself the faithful and impartial narrator. 
Readers will judge how far he has entitled himself to their credit. 
Free in his researches, and sincere in his statements, he has con- 
ceived it to be useful and proper, in the first instance, to give a suc- 
cinct account of the separate parts of which the British power is 
composed; from which it wi'l be seen, that the increasing civilisa- 
tion of the globe has progressively and mainly contributed to the 
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advancement of her station as an empire; and that the art of 
being wealthy and successful at home, principally consists in bene- 
fiting others, and in following only the line marked out by reason. 


CHAP, II.—England—its population. 


Tue true basis of a country’s strength is its population. Man is 
the universal, indispensable agent, whose destiny it is to work and 
fertilise the earth ; to whom land and sea yield alike their tributary 
riches ; whose presence gives life and animation, and whose absence 
is alone sufficient to produce the sterility of a desert. He is in fact 
the same vivifying principle to the social state which the sun is to 
nature at large ; for without the concurrence of men there would be 
neither the nerves nor sinews of a kingdom; and without the in- 
vigorating influence of the solar orb we should in vain look for 
the varied productions of the soil. 

The European population of the three united dominions of 
Great Britain amounts to 18,000,000. The census of 1821 proves 
that the population of the British Isles has advanced one-fifth during 
the last thirty years. ‘This increase is very considerable, aud has 
noexample in any other country of Europe; but in the United States 
it has been still greater ; for “ there” the population, which, in 1776, 
was calculated at three millions, has already reached eleven millions. 
The progressive advance of population in England has been going 
on, notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances of a long and 
sanguinary war ; and this, which bas proved a scourge to humanity 
on the continent, bas entirely failed in checking the population of 
England, owing to its local and other peculiar advantages accorded 


.to it by nature. In fact, so situated, and so socially constituted, 


England derives benefit and increase from those circumstances which 
press heavy on, and are injurious to, the other states. The plagues 
of war reach only to the money coffers of Britain, but spare its cities, 
its fields, and its cultivators. Misery and devastation, those ordinary 
attendant curses of war, perish on her coasts. Her numerous and 
powerful fleets render the interior of her dominions secure from the 
attacks of an assailing foe. Whilst almost all the capitals of Eu- 
rope were occupied by hostile armies ; while twenty princes were 
driven from their hereditary thrones, were wandering over the face 
of Evrope ; or trembling received back from the conquering hand 
their diadems, shorn of their brightest gems, England was attracting 
to its bosom the gold and merchandise of the whole world ; she was 
supporting, clothing, and arming both friends and foes ; the arts, encou- 
raged by necessity, verged on perfection, creating at once the want 
of and taste for her manufactures! In such a state of things, for 
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one man slaughtered in the field, it must be evident, that industry 
would summon a hundred to the work of reproduction, and thus, 
that England would naturally derive life and increase from the very 
causes which tended to depopulate and to weaken other kingdoms, 
The national progression of England was exactly in an inverse ratio 
to that of the continent, where war suspended the course of operative 
labor, the principal and chief agent of reproduction in the social state. 
England has lately furnished a solemn example of the contrary effects 
of war on herself and the continent. The more envenomed the cha- 
racter of the war, the greater her prosperity ; at once she became the 
grand entrepét and manufactory of the world ; and thus the value 
of her soil, and the number of her working men, increased every day. 
But the succeeding peace, which gave to the continent its share m 
her hitherto exclusive prosperity and happiness, has proportionably 
diminished the wealth of her agriculturists and the demand for 
her manufactures But it does not follow that the population of 
England should, owing to this state of peace, be on the decline. 
Under an enlightened government she has sought and discovered 
compensations for the losses which she has in this manner sustained, 
Her revenue for 1821 and 1822 exceeded the amount_of any year 
during the war, the most favorable to her prosperity.\ The increase 
of the British population is on many accounts no less favorable to 
the continent than to England herself. Commerce is the sail of 
modern societies ; every where it seeks consumers ; the nation which 
is the greatest consumer is the most valuable in a commercial 
view, and most beneficial to society at large. The English take 
more for consumption than any other nation, and thus their increase 
in numbers will be commensurate with the extent of their commerce, 
and will be of infinite consequence to the whole a Compare 
with the British those nations who are morally and physically 
benumbed, and insensible to the enjoyments of life, the Turks— 
the Africans—is their increase of importance to the world? What 
have they to give? what to exchange with us? Dead in a manner 
to the world, the very animals by which men are supported rank 
higher in the scale of existence than those beings, who are clothed 
with the human figure, and yet contribute nothing to the welfare 
and comfort of their fellow creatures, We have purposely excluded 
from this census the 18 millions of British subjects, who inhabit 
the Eastern and Western colonies, and whose defence requires a 
part of the population of the mother country, and stand thus to 
it more in the light of expense than receipt; more as diminution, 
than addition of numbers. They are useful, however, to England, 
as consumers of her productions, ‘These objects of consumption 
create labor, and salary, which in their turn contribute to the in- 
crease of the population of the country, which furnishes those 
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objects, Our attenfion therefore is limited to the population of the 
three united kingdoms of Great Britain ! 


CHAP. III. 


~ Tuk most remarkable, and, at the same time, the most instructive 
feature in the character of the finances of England is, that their 
almost incalculable extent does not depend upon her possession of 
mines of gold and silver, but on the industry of her people, and her 
undeviating fidelity to the admirable institutions by which she is 
governed. This is the real and permanent cause of her immense 
wealth. The possession of the precious metals does not constitute 
national wealth, as the example of Spain more than sufficiently 
proves. It is by the adoption of fixed principles, (not liable to be 
changed by the continual control of public opinion,) and by the un- 
restricted development of the faculties of every citizen, that the 
wealth of a nation is acquired, and rendered durable, ‘The revenues 
of Scotland and England must be considered apart from those of 
Ireland in our estimate of the British finances, for the Irish go- 
vernment returns, as well as those of the colonies and the Indies do 
not enter into their composition, 

The budget of England, in 1823, amounted in 

Receipt, to £55,333,333. 6s. 8d. 
Disbursements, to £50,000,000, according to the report brought 
up in the house of Commons, on the sixth of February of that year, 

In 1815, the taxes levied in England amounted to £66,666,666, 
13s. 4d. 

From 1808 to 1815,(an uninterrupted period of war,) this reve- 
nue remained steady (at a mean ratio) of £62,500,000 ; the product 
of the labor of twelve millions of men ouly ! 

Consequently, had England possessed the same advantages in ter- 

ritory and population as France, her annual revenue would have 
qmounted to £150,000,000. 
‘ Spain, with all her superiority over England, in the possession of 
the country teeming with the precious metals, and numbering a po- 
pulation nearly equal to that of Britain, and with a soil infinitely 
superior, has never seen her revenue exceed £6,666,666. 13s, 4d. 

Austria, with her numerous population and fertile territory, with 
difficulty forces her revenue up to £12,500,000 which is scarcely 
the 5th part of the revenue of England, whose population is less 
than that of Austria by one half, and who at most has only one- 
third of her territorial extent; so true is it in finance, as in every 
thing else, that natural causes must be submitted to moral causes, 
that is to say, to wisdom guided by the light of experience and 
observation ! / 


“ 
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Under the Stuart race of sovereigns England ranked in Europe 
the lowest on the scale of wealthy nations. Her revenues, her 
credit, her industry, her commerce, all languished, or perished. 
The history of that time is nearly that of a “ financial” struggle 
between the Prince and his people, and the lamentable de- 
monstration of a revenue annually deficient. No sooner however 
was she free to display her native strength, and put forth her hidden 
powers, than in an instant she became prosperous and wealthy ; 
and established her interests on that line of intelligence and success, 
from which the national vigilance has never permitted the govern- 
ment to depart. From that period she has gone on progressively 
increasing in wealth and happiness, and from being originally one 
of the smallest of the European states, and the least favored by na- 
ture, she at this day surpasses them all by her wealth; and rules 
in nearly all by her powerful influence! In fact, England possesses 
the purse of the world, and disputes with it the absolute possession 
of the sceptre of universal dominion! She has arrived at such a 
degree .of wealth, that, nationally speaking, the words “ gain” or 
“lose” have not in her case their common acceptation and force ; 
therefore that which would overthrow or enrich another state, 
(such is the immensity of her wealth,) scarcely affects her ; or in case 
of increase, it would be like adding drops of water to the vcean! 
It is “ the public utility” alone which guides and restricts the pro- 
positions and measures of the English ministry. Let this be fairly 
proved to be the object of a measure, the means necessary to its 
execution are instantly forthcoming without any difficulty. ‘Thus 
the English government unhesitatingly adopts the most extensive 
and boldest schemes, and easily overcomes obstacles, the very con- 
templation of which would paralise a hundred other administrations. 
Thus taxes have, since 1819, been remitted to the people to the 
amount of no less than £12,666,666. 13.4.; and the public debt of 
the country has been reduced, in part, by the conversion of the five 
per cents. ito a four per cent. stock, the capital remaining integral to 
those who did not choose to embrace the proposals of the finance 
minister. The naval and military pensions paid by the government 
of England, and amounting to £5,000,000, have been converted 
into annuities for forty years, a financial arrangement doubtless 
beneficial to the country. But so great was the increase of her mili- 
tary pensions, in consequence of her immense establishmeut and of 
the protracted war with France, that their amount actually exceeded 
the revenues of Sweden, Denmark, Piedmont, and Saxony, taken 
together; in 1792 they were not more than £78,333, 6. 8, where- 
as in 1822, they touched £5,000,000. 

_ The credit of England surpasses all that is attributed to the sig- 
nification of the word in other countries. Burdened by a debt of 
nearly £800,000,000, her ministers declare, in the face of Europe, 
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that never was she more able than at the present hour to adopt every 
measure required for the preservation of her own honor, and the 
general interests of Europe. Itis the national spirit; the fidelity 
of the nation to its engagements. It is England herself—England 
with all her mighty and distinctive attributes of moral integrity, uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, as of wealth, which is the soul of this 
credit. With foundations thus deeply laid, where is the power that 
shall overthrow the glorious edifice of British credit? It is quite 
impossible that England should bely herself and all her institutions ! 
The credit of other countries does not exceed the funds of their 
exchequers, and is supported only by the sovereign and his council. 
Whereas, in Britain, a large proportion of the people have identified: 
their interests and very existence with the public debt, that is to say, 
the public credit. On the continent the mass at large have no 
interest in the national credit, which is in the hands of a few capi- 
talists, and the people would rather vote for its destruction than 
for its support. In every county of England there are numerous 
private banks, in full operation, whereas four of the principal com- 
mercial cities of France, Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, and Lisle, have 
actually been unable to answer their own bills of exchange. It is 
then the union in England of the private interests with those of the 
community at large that gives her in this respect such decided ad- 
vantages over the continent. 

In 1822 the English minister announced to the Commons that 
during the five preceding years (from 1817 to 1822) the number 
of prosecutions in excise cases had diminished more than two- 
thirds. In 1817 the number amounted to 461; in 1819 to 220; 
and in 1822 to 186! No nation presents so remarkable a fea- 
ture as this in its fiscal history. Secure in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their own labor, and left free to the development 
of all their faculties, the English may boast of an hitherto 
unknown blessing, namely, the capability of their means “ to 
pay,” in proportion to the increasing amount of their taxes. 
Elsewhere we have no such happy relation existing between de- 
mand and payment, between the wants of a government and the 
power of its subjects to answer its regulations. The taxes in 
England are levied chiefly on consumption, while the soil is spared. 
This principle is carried still farther in America, for there the land 
is totally exempt from taxes, and consumption alone is burdened. 

In England the direct impost on the soil does not exceed 
£1,500,000 ; allthe other imposts, which affect the soil, produce only 
£8,333,338. 6. 8. Consequently the imposts on property in 
England hardly amount to the eleventh part of the government ex- 
penditure; whilst in France, where the budget is fixed at £37,500,000, 
this same impost forms a little more than one-third of all the 
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centributions. In the other states of Europe the proportion is 
still greater ; and it clearly appears from this that every direct im- 
post proceeds from ignorance, and that the indirect are the result 
of science. England alone possesses a perfect knowledge of this 
science, and to it chiefly it owes a revenue of £33,333,333. 6. 8, 
arising from eight exciseable articles. 

The produce of the English Custom House (amounting nnu- 
ally to £10,000,000.) proves the extent of the commerce, and im- 
mensity of consumption in the country, and it exceeds the total 
produce of all the other Custom Houses in Europe! The 
English post office revenue amounts to £1,833,333. 6. 8, an- 
nually ; but in France only to £500,000. The good policy of 
England directs her to provide for the general wants of mankind, 
whereas on the continent a less sound principle of administration 
provides almost exclusively for superfluities. It is easy to deter- 
mine on which side good sense is to be found! In France, and 
still more in Spain, it is impossible that there should be general 
easiness in circumstances, or observable circulation of money, 
because the habitual condition of the mass of the people is wretched, 
and the enjoyment of the comforts and superfluities of life is confined 
to afew. Hence the interior of these countries often present the 
melancholy scenes of a people badly lodged, clothed and fed, and 
of public ways silent and deserted. ‘The appearance of the English 
population offers a remarkable contrast. In 1814, when the allied 
sovereigns visited the British metropolis, and among the well-attired 
crowds, who followed their steps, recognised none of that misery, 
so striking in their own states, they demanded of their attendants, 
where were the people? a homage the most complimentary ever 
paid to the prosperous condition of England! In England the sea 
and numerous canals facilitate communications, and of all countries 
it is the one where the roads are the most frequented. The Eng- 
lish consume more provisions than all the rest of Europe, with 
the exception of bread, and as one proof we may instance their 
consumption of sugar, amounting to four hundred millions of 
pounds, whilst in France it scarcely reaches one hundred, and this 
in a population greater than that of England by one and a half. 
This difference of consumption will sufficiently evidence and prove 
the different systems of economy practised in the two countries. 
It is officially declared by the British minister, that the internal 
commerce and consumption is more important even than the 
external commerce, and what is the most remarkable is, that con- 
sumption, the source of the public wealth, annually increases, in 
proportion to that wealth, without any prospect of its being limited 
or arrested in its career, owing to the wise principles of the admi- 
nistration. England, as well as other nations, can boast her literati, 
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her statesmen, and her men of superior genius ; but she alone pos- 
sesses a population, among which is extensively diffused the instruc- 
tion necessary to enable it to form correct judgment of men and 
matters ; to distinguish that which is profitable and suitable ; and 
to defend itself from that which may have an opposite tendency. 


' 


CHAP. IV.—Commerce. 


ComMERCE and knowledge (that is to say “ illumination of 
mind”) are inseparable companions ; therefore an enlightened peo- 
ple will always be found to cherish a taste for commerce. If we 
compare the condition of those countries who respectively enjoy, 
or who do not participate in the benefits of commerce, we shall 
find the latter wholly ignorant of the world, and of its varied capa- 
bilities to contribute to the happiness and welfare of mankind ; as 
for instance, Poland ;—Spain ;—Hungary, and the interior of 
Russia, ‘There is in fact neither social comforts, nor enlargement 
of the human intellect, but where commercial intercourse is in active 
operation. In other countries it is the influence of commerce 
which enables a people to compass the world ; to explore all its 
divisions ; to make all its productions their own; and in so doing 
to provide at once for the actual wants and imaginary necessities of 
mankind. Thus in England the spirit of commerce operates in the 
plenitude of its powerd The following statement published by the 
ministry in 1822 will give the mean term of the British exporta- 
tions from 1793 to 1802; as thus, £31,583,33S. 6. 8; from 
1803 to 1812, £37,966,666. 13. 4; and from 1815 to 1822, 
£60,145,833. 6. 8; whereas in 1821 the French exportations 
amounted only to 450,000,000 francs, or in British coin £18,750,000, 
Thus it will be seen that the. commerce of England has annually 
increased since the last peace, and has fully indemnified itself for 
the diminution occasioned by the loss of its exclusive enjoyment of 
the advantages of commerce during the war. 

The extent and the solidity of the commercial wealth of England, 
with the demonstration of the principles and means which have 
advanced and maintained it at its present degree of elevation, must 
be our next consideration. 

'. The improvement, which has been introduced into the British 
mdnufactories, by the use of machinery, and the advantages which 
England derives from her almost exclusive trade with India, has 
caused her manufactured silks to exceed in substance and beauty 
the hitherto unrivalled productions of the French and Italian looms, 
The cotton and cambric manufactures of Manchester, Glasgow, and 
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of Paisley, have nearly expelled from the market the piece goods of 
France and India. The exportation of manufactured cottons from 
England amounted in 1821 to £22,916,665. 13. 4, and woollen 
goods to £6,000,000. During the reigns of George the First and 
George the Second they did not exceed £833,333. 6. 8. The 
woels of the British colony at Botany Bay surpass in quality the 
finest wools of Saxony and Spain, and so contribute largely to the 
wealth of the mother country. 

Canada, which was burdensome to France, furnishes employment 
to'a fourth part of the commercial navy of England; In 1822 nine 
hundred ships were launched from the merchants’ yards, for the 
purposes of commerce. The home built vessels, which entered and 
departed from the British ports, during 1822, amounted to 16,000, 
and the foreign built to 8,500. ™ 

The following table is without parallel in the history of the 
world. England exports to Germany £10,000,000; to Russia 
£3,416,666.18.4; to Italy £3,500,000; to China and India 
£3,250,000 ; to the Brazils £2,250,000 ; to the former possessions 
of Spain in America, £958,333. 6. 8. 

Tyre and Carthage would have been -mere country houses in 
comparison with Bristol, Liverpool, and London. But constituted 
as society is in the world at present, there is nothing alarming, 
nothing in this opulence of England to awaken the jealousy, or 
alarm the apprehensions of other countries ; for the prosperity of one 
state is really the proof of the prosperity enjoyed by others. The 
existence of the manufacturer of course proves that of the con- 
sumer ; they are relative terms, and the one cannot subsist without 
the other. If therefore the exportations of England amount tc 
£58,353,333, 6. 8; and those of France during the same time, to 
only £18,750.000 ; it still proves, that the manufactories of England 
alone have not been sufficient to meet the general demands on them. 
Therefore other nations have made up the deficiency. ‘Thus 
Italy, Germany, and the north of Europe, have not remained with- 
out employment. They have labored on their side, and if they 
have imported, they have exported as well. \ ‘Thus the numerous 
wants, and that wide appetite for varied enjoyments, which mark 
the progressive amelioration of society, have risen into existence! 
Without this craving after production and without the means of 
satisfying it, how could the competition of all the different manu- 
facturers be supported? Whence could the innumerable mer- 
chants, who press their goods on the consumers, receive ou them a 
profitable return? But both the manufacturer and the merchant 
find a return on their labor and dealings, and they augment in num- 
ber, as advances are made in industry. ‘There is then a corre- 
sponding increase in the means of indemnifying their respective ex- 
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ertions. Thus no labor is without its reward. Now the consola- 
tory conclusion, which is to be drawn from these facts is, that the 
number of our fellow-creatures, to whom the enjoyment of the 
gifts of nature, more or less precious, has been accorded, is daily 
on the increase, and infinitely exceeds that portion of the human 
family which hitherto may have been permitted to appropriate to 
itself exclusively the possession of some of those blessings. ‘The 
opulence of England thus proves that the world at large is progres- 
sively advancing to a high degree of improvement and amelioration. 
Nothing however is less known; no subject, on which so many 
contradictory statements are heard, and so many vague ideas afloat, 
as respecting the commerce of England with India and with 
South America, These are the new outlets, the new markets for 
British manufactures, of the extent of which no documents pub- 
lished by authority have as yet enabled the world to form an accu- 
rate calculation. ‘The immense improvement which has of late 
taken place in the manufacture of the English silks is a fact nearly 
unknown on the continent. ‘The same advance in excellence has 
taken place with respect to the. English linens generally, and above 
all in muslins and cambrics. The British cambrics have super- 
seded, in the general taste, the productions of that nature from the 
manufactures of France, who was the first to create the manu- 
facture, and for a long time could boast her superiority in it over 
the other nations. At this day the markets of India, whence, during 
a series of ages, muslins were brought into Europe, are now sup- 
plied almost entirely with those of British production. . These two 
facts are quite new, and being known only but by the few, should 
be widely communicated. They offer a striking and useful lesson 
on the boundless power of the genius of man, as also on the bene- 
ficial results of human industry, when sure and constant in its ope- 
rations; and when attained to perfection through the aid of a 
higher degree of intelligence. 


CHAP. V.—The British Colonies. 


Tue English colonies may be divided into two classes, those which 
she held possession of before the revolutionary war, to the number 
of 26, and those, which during the continuance of that war she 
wrested from the other countries of Europe, and which amounted 
to 17. None of these colonies contribute directly to the political 
strength of England, but rather the contrary, since they drain the 
mother country of part of her military and naval forces. Thus 
Cuba, Martinique, and St. Domingo, did not directly contribute to 
the real power of France or Spain. The only example offered 
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in modern history of the effective co-operation of a colony with 
the parent state, is that of the British settlements in North Ame- 
rica uniting their native soldiers with the English forces in the attack 
on Nova Scotia and Canada in 1756. With this single excep- 
tion, the mother countries have always been bardened with the 
general protection of the colonies ; and considering the wars of 
which these possessions have been the direct object, and the vast ex- 
penditure of money and blood created thereby to the parent state, 
their conquest has been rather an inconvenience than an advantage 
to the latter. Besides, after all, they are quite a fugitive species of 
property, and their connexion with the mother country has neces- 
sarily its term, ‘The chief advantage to be derived from colonial’ 
possessions consist in the extent and value of their commerce.’ 
Thus Canada employs the fourth part of the whole of the Englisti 
tonnage, that is to say six hundred thousand tons, and consumes more 
of British produce than even the East Indies, ‘The Island of Jamaica 
alone contributes to the English custom-house an annual revenue 
of £2,000,000, which are levied on the importation of one hundred 
thousand barrels of sugar! The balance in favor of France on her 
commerce with St. Domingo amounted to 40,000,000 francs, or 
£1,066,666. 13. 4. in English money.’ 

The extent of the British possessions in India already forms an 
immense empire, With respect to her eastern territories, the same 
remark may be applied to England, which has already been made 
with respect to the relative situation of Portugal and the Brazils, 
namely, that her head was in Europe, while her body was in Ame- 
rica. The disproportion of size between England and India is 
quite as striking as that of Portugal with the Brazils. England 
indeed is farther removed from her Indian colonies, and the Indian 
population is more numerous in proportion, and without exaggera- 
tion it may be calculated at sixty millions. This mass requires to 
be kept under subordination by a British force of 22,000 men, sup- 
= by native troops or seapoys, to the number.of 120,000. Thus 

ndia may be said to be guarded for England by indigenous troops. 
Besides, the English army in India has to defend the British domi- 
nions against the incursions of neighboring and hostile powers, and 
who, in addition to the dissensions, which usually arise from proximity, 
may justly be supposed to be animated by a spirit of hate against fo- 
reign domination. \ ‘The very civilisation, which England is carrying 
into her Indian possessions has a tendency to hasten their separation 


’ Before the revolution St. Domingo exported annually 250,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar ; in 1823 only 15 hogsheads. The population also has decreas- 
ed from 500,000, to $00,000, and the inhabitants, particularly on the 
Spanish side, are fast relapsing into original barbarism, and St. Domingo, 
from a garden, is become a desert. 
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from the mother country. The principal effect of civilisationis to es- 
tablish reason in the unshackled exercise of its rights, and to render 
it more susceptible and more irritable. ‘That which wounds deeply 
the man in a civilised state, scarcely afflicts him who has not yet 
reached that point of ameliorated condition, and improved intelligence. 
Consequently, civilisation has a tendency to restore every thing to 
its right place, in compliance with the dictates of reason, Now 
reason tells us, that India should be actually in the possession of 
Indians, and held solely for the advantage of the natives ; as the same 
reason declares, that England should be occupied by the Eng- 
lish, and not by the inhabitants of India. When therefore the 
progress of civilisation in India shall have formed a race of men 
nearly similar in habits and illumination of mind to the English, 
the absurdity of their subjection to so distant a government, and 
the ridiculous fact of that power being sustained by themselves, and 
the facilities presented for their emancipation from the yoke, will 
produce in India the reaction of which we have lately been wit- 
nesses inthe contest between Spain and her American colonies. The 
majority in India will at length assert its superior claims, as that of 
America has done in her noble struggle for independence. Every 
thing in natural causes tends to this denouement and final issue. 
Every nation, as well as every individual person, has its day of ma- 
turity, marked by the complete developement ofits physical 
resources, as of its mental powers. It is impossible to fix the 
period when this developement Of character shall be made in 
the continent of India; bit natural causes, sufficiently powerful 
to jfoduce the great change, have been in constant operation, and 
the ultimate event is therefore inevitable. 

* But what would England lose by this change ?7— Nothing !—On 
the-contrary, it is quite possible that she would gain by the separa- 
tion, in ceasing to be obliged to provide for the defence of India, 


‘The profits derived to England from her possession of India have been 


rated too highly. They are of two kinds ; Ist. the products of her 
sovereignty, apd 2ndly. those of her commerce. ‘lhe first, consi- 
dering the expenses incurred by the Indian wars, are scarcely suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the establishment. In this way, there- 
fore, the possession of India appears more gratifying to British va- 
nity, than profitable to her coffers, and there are many enlightened 
and patriotic men in England, who heartily desire to see the period 
of Indian emancipation arrive, But England finds a return in the 
successful commerce, which she has established in India, and om an 
immoveable basis, with the extension of civilisation. Here is the 
point on which our attention must be arrested. The territorial 
possession of India was necessary to found a commercial intercourse 
with her. The progressive increase of this commerce will remove 
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the necessity of possession. Formerly, India took nothing, or next 
to nothing, from Europe, and it was the gold of the latter which 
opened the way before her. The effect of Indian conquests has 
been to give to Europe the power of creating in the Indian popu- 
lation a taste for the articles of Europeav manufacture, and hence 
the importation of the precious metals, has been less essential, 
The commerce with India commenced in the way of barter, or 
exchange, as everywhere else, indeed from a conformity of tastes, 
The more this conformity is extended, the more likewise is the 
commerce by exchange established ; and as India is by its extent, 
its population, and its wealth, the most opulent market of the uni- 
verse, it is evident that it is destined to become of the greatest value 
and importance to Europe ; and more particularly to England, who 
will have acquired completely the knowledge of all the demands of 
that market; and who indeed, more than any other country, pos- 
sesses the means of furnishing it with its own productions to ad- 
vantage. ‘Thus the British commerce is by a sort of preference 
directed towards India. Ages alone will give to America that 
numerous race of people, by which the soil of India is inhabited. 
Every thing has still to be formed in America. With respect to 
India, the great difficulty bas been conquered, namely, the introduc- 
tion into that country of a settled taste for European productions, 
England has completely triumphed over this great obstacle. Her 
only business now is to avail herself of the influence which she 
possesses in India, to extend the tastes and habits of Europe into 
those remote parts, which are at present ignorant of them, or now 
repulse them with disdain. When this is fully accomplished, the 
territorial possession of India will be of less consequence to Eng- 
land; and she may with safety resign her sovereignty over the 
country, when assured of the certainty of retaining the Indian mar- 
kets, by preference for the sale of her own commodities. The 
whole question between England and India reduces itself to a 
simple balance of commercial transactions, and to the best.means 
for maintaining that balance in favor of the British merchants. Is 
this balance in favor of England, and with an appearance Of being 
permanent? Let India be restored to the uncontrolled government 
and deviation of herself! Is the balance turning against England ? 
Let her guard India for her own purposes ; let ber promote the 
consumption of European manufactures ; let her excite a taste for 
them, in a soil so long repugnant to their introduction; in her ma- 
nufactories let her carry the superiority of her industry and machi- 
nery to that extent, that shall compensate for the difference of 
climate, and facilities of subsistence in India, over Europe ; and 
when these most important points have been gained, let England 
courageously detach herself from the Indian Peninsula ; resign her 
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ext sovereignty over it, and hail the arrival of that epoch, when India 
ich and Europe can act reciprocally on each other through the medium 
has of Commerce ! 
pu- »With respect to the separation of India from England the case 
nce will be precisely the same, as in that of the United States, when 
ial, they asserted their independence of the mother country. The 
or whole population of those States had strongly imbibed a taste for 
jes, British habits and productions. The increase of illumination in 
the the public mind, keeping’ pace with the augmentation in the number 
nt, of the inhabitavts, brought about at length their separation from 
inle the British government; and in spite of every effort made, at so 
lue much expense, to prevent it, and in the teeth of so many gloomy 
yho prognostications, the result has been equally advantageous to either 
s of nation. North America is at this day the most profitable market 
oF to England, and that where she disposes of her merchandise to the 
ad- greatest advantage. On their side, the United States have, in the 
nce enjoyment of their independence, made far greater improvements 
hat | in their condition, as a free nation, than if they had continued in 
ed. | colonial subservience. Both parties therefore have gained by this 
to | separation. Thus, at some future day, both Spain and Portugal will 
uc- | be convinced that they have also gained and not lost by the asserted 
ms. =| independence of America and the Brazils. ‘The loss of colonial 
der sovereignty is only injurious to the parent state, when it is accom- 
she panied by that of Commerce; but when the latter is retained, the 
nto | absolute domination over the colony may without injury be re- 
ow | signed, and more particularly in the instance of a people who culti- 
the vate the arts of industry, and have still sufficient influence to intro- 
ng- duce their manufactures where their authority, as the ruling power, © 
the has been rejected. ‘These principles are quite fixed, and clear: by 
\ar- frequent repetition the facts have become universally known, and the 
[he | minds of people, even the most interested, have been gradually pre- 
oa ~ pared to receive without anger, and to witness without astonish- 
ans | _— ment, the realisation of those prophetical declarations, which, only a 
Is | few years since, were attributed to temerity, or regarded with horror 
ing } _ as criminal. 
ent | The world is filled with erroneous calculations respecting the 
id? | spirit of commercial rivalry which subsists between the United 
the States and England. The official tables published respecting the 
for state of England in 1822, render all misconception on this point 
na- — _henceforth impossible. They demonstrate most satisfactorily the 
hi- | — superiority of England over America in her commerce, . In the 
of | year preceding, England exported, for European consumption, to 
wr : the amount of £26,708,333 6s. 8d. sterling! and to other parts of 
an 


| the world £15,208,333 6s. 8d.!! while the American exportations 
her | into Europe amounted only to £4,166,166 13s. 4d., and to 
i VOL. XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVII. B 
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other: parts £6,250,000! The difference then between the amount ce 
of commercial transactions executed by these two countries is cr 
very great; and as England enjoys the advantage of priority in ve 
commercial existente, and as she is able to oppose improvement w 
to improvement, it will require a very long time before America si 
shall be able to enter into effective competition with her. The d 
superiority of the United States is recognised only in the Antilles, te 


or Caribbee Islands. There the American merchant rules supreme, 
and has the decided pre-eminence over all other producers, for he is c 
able to furnish the provisions which those islanders are interested in o 
taking directly from America: but the moment the question turns f 
on the objects of industry, that is, when it is considered whence F 
manufactures should be purchased, the superiority of England is s 
instantly asserted ; and here, as elsewhere, the ready and involuntary i 
tribute is paid to the surpassing excellence of her looms, and the | 
productions of the genius of her people. 

Such, and so great, is the commercial and colonial condition of 
England: it is the most sumptuous edifice ever raised by the 
intelligence of man! it is before our eyes—and the architect of the 
magnificent structure is a country consisting of the smallest popu- | 
lation in the universe. In beholding at once the vast production | 
and the original designer, the success and the recompense of the 
enterprise, it is quite natural that we should inquire whence the 
spring—the cause and momentum—have arisen, to enable such 
limited numbers to execute a work so prodigioys and unexampled. - 
The answer is not difficult to be found. The whole secret of 
British eminence and British superiority, over all the other nations 
of the globe, consists in the moral character of her wise institutions, 
and in the absence of every prejudice. When an institution in- 
‘cludes in its original formation the seeds of error, no work is more 
difficult than their eradication. A thousand interests have by 
degrees concurred for their protection, and the rétracing false steps ; j 
the going. back from wrong to right views almost invariably sur- 
passes the power of those who possess the direction of the govers- 
ment: but when an establishment is, from its earliest moments,! 
founded on right reason, and has truth for its basis; when it 
secures to those, who may be the most deeply interested in the 
exercise of the right, the privilege of narrowly watching every 
action of the government, and the power of urging in opposition 
to measures their own experience; when an institution has appointed, 
as it were; sentinels and organs for the defence of all the great 
public interests ; when the produce of the industrious labor of a 
people is not offered to the haughty and lazy disdain of nations 
yielding no advantage in return; where the laws afford universal 
protection to property; when the hereditary counsellor of the 
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crown does not blush at the fortune which has been given him by 
commerce—then all the faculties of a great people can freely de- 
velope themselves in every path of public utility ;—then that nation, 
where such institutions exist, will astonish the world by the posses- 
sion of a prosperity, the cause and the explanation of which are 
discovered in their close conformity with right reason, and in the 
total absence of all those contracted prejudices and cherished ob- 
stacles which have occasioned the misfortunes of so many other 
countries. Such is the source of the prosperity and of the power 
of England. All her institutions are founded upon the positive and 
fundamental laws of nature. She has disembarrassed herself alto- 
gether from the shackles that would have impeded her progress ; 
and at length she has reaped the rich harvest due to her superior 
industry and illumination of intellect! 


CHAP. VI.—The English Naval Force. 


Ar no period in the history of the world has there ever existed 
a’naval force, the extent and amount of which could be put at all 
into comparison with the naval power of Great Britain. In fact, 
the fleets of England may be said to bear a kind of relative propor- 
tion to the immensity of the ocean, over which she rules supreme. 

. During the war, England maintained a naval force, composed 
of vessels, varying in size and strength, to the amount of a thousand 
ships. ‘This immense fleet she manned with 130,000 sailors and 
marines. Such is the substance of this arm of British power. The 
most felicitous circumstances have concurred to its developement 
and formation. The ports of England are so situated as to be able 
to maintain their communications between each other, uninter- 
rupted by any hostile force, so that her fleets may be said to be 
always acting in combination—which advantage, so essential to 
form a great naval power, is sadly wanting to France: for her 
ports are separated from each other by considerable distances, 
some opening upon the Atlantic, and others into the Mediterranean. 
Nor is Spain, with respect to this point, more advantageously 
situated : for her fleet is necessarily divided into three divisions, 
which can never act simultaneously—never for mutual support, 
Her three great naval ports are Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena. 
The British power on the ocean can only be attacked effectually 
by a coalition of the naval forces of other countries: she would 
crush a single assailant, as she did in the case of the Spanish fleet 
sent by the Cardinal Alberoni for the invasion of Sicily. It would 
be an act of absolute madness for one power alone to commit itself 
in combat with the navy of England. The opposition then, to be 
\ 
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effectual against the English marine, must be made by a combina- 
tion of allied fleets. But how many are the disadvantages under 
which such an alliance would suffer, that should be composed of 
men, differing from each other no less in interests than in language 
and habits, and who are compelled to form a union from distant 
points, and that under the thunder of the British cannon, and with 
the chance of being cut off and destroyed in detail! That felicity 
of position between the two maritime powers of Europe; that 
fraternal union of a kindred race ; that unity of places, concord in 
interests, similarity of language, agreement in naval tactics and 
military science, all unite in augmenting and confirming the strength 
of the naval force of Great Britain. ‘The skill, no less than the 
intrepidity of her sailors, formed by the continued exercise of a 
navigation, which embraces the whole globe; the science of her 
ship-builders consummated by its daily application; the facility 
with which she can raise her supplies, have contributed to give 
her that naval superiority upon the ocean, which it would be im- 
possible to wrest from her, and of which, therefore, it would be 
absurd to contest with her the possession. ‘The glorious days of 
La Hogue and Trafalgar, so bright in British history, will be but 
renewed by the renewal of a naval war; and the vessels which shall 
quit the Texel, Brest, or Cadiz, will merely serve to swell the 
British fleets at Plymouth, or at Portsmouth. Bitter as this truth 
may be, yet, if future disasters are to be avoided, it will be wise to 
recognise it in time. England has inexhaustible resources for 
repairing any naval losses, which would be sensibly felt by other 
countries, Beyond a certain point calculation ceases to be neces- 
sary. This is the case with British marine! Her treasury and 
her building-yards would quickly supply the destruction of any 
number of her vessels ; and it is more than probable, that she would 
repair her losses at the expense of the enemy. 


CHAP. Vil.—The Maritime and Colonial Establishments of 
England considered in order. 


Ir will be interesting to our readers that we should show the 
manner in which England has formed round the globe a complete 
chain of insular, or military posts, which serve at once as arsenals 
and places of refreshment for her fleets; and moreover, as points 
of observation, whence she may watch the military stations and 
ports of other powers. An extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stences has contributed to produce this state of things, so favorable 
to England, and so fearful to her enemies. Let us review atten- 
tively the whole series of those establishments, which are extended 
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from one end of the world to the other, and let us begin by Ame- 
rica, The most northern part of that Continent belongs to Eng- 
land, and yields her the greatest advantages, since it employs a 
fourth part of all ber merchant-vessels. The port of Halifax is 
her great military and naval station in that part of her dominions ; 
whence she is able to protect readily her other possessions, and 
particularly Newfoundland, the most valuable of her colonies, _ In 
these distant seas she needs to apprehend the sudden attack of no 
enemy, for there there is neither hostile post nor arsenal. ‘Thence, 
also, the fleets of England may bear down upon the. coasts of the 
United States, as they have done in the last war. This station is, 
then, one of the highest importance to the British interests. Next in 
consideration come the Bahama, or Lucaya Islands, in the Atlantic 
Ocean (one of which islands was the first land of the new world 
descried by Columbus in 1492), and which extend along the coast 
of Florida to Cuba. ‘The passage between the two banks andi the 
continent is called the new channel of Bahama, or Gulf of Florida'; 
and the passage between the great bank and Cuba, the old channel 
of Bahama. In fact, they lie in the direct passage from. the 
Caribbee, that is, from the Leeward and Windward Islands to the 
northern parts of America; and in that, which serves as a com- 
munication between both portions of that continent. In time this 
passage will become the most frequented in the universe, when at 
shall have rendered to North and South America the means of fully 
showing to the world, that they are capable of fulfilling the desti- 
nies which nature and their own liberty point out to be theirs. 
England has not omitted to fortify one of those insular points, and 
to make herself the mistress of that important part of the ocean: 
she has raised another Gibraltar at New- Providence. 

A great portion of the Antilles, or Caribbee Islands, belong to 
England ; and by the last war she added to her possessions the 
Spanish Island of ‘Trinidad, and the French Island of St. Lucia, 
The first, which is situated on the north-east coast of South Ame- 
rica, is extremely valuable to England, in serving as a pointof com- 
mercial communication with the ex-Spanish continent. [tis sepa- 
rated from Paria, on the south, by a channel ; and from Cumana, on 
the west, by the Gulf of Paria. It may be said te command the 
mouths of the Oronoko. The possession of St. Lucia by Eng- 
land completely checks Martinique, as a post for offensive ape- 
rations ; exposes that island at any time to the attack of a British 
force, and renders its defence by France quite impossible. - ‘The 
occupation, therefore, of St. Lucia has become of no moment to 
France, nor, indeed, even Martinique, upon the fortifications of 
which island so much money is expended, for she possessés’)nd 
means of attacking the islands belonging to England. ‘Inferior, 
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as a naval power, to England, herself, she can derive no assistance 
from the Spanish marine in the Antilles, because Spain holds not 
an inch of ground upon the American continent, and her colony 
of Cuba can scarcely be considered as under her control. In this 
American Archipelago, England possesses all the means of defence 
and attack. She has her arsenal at Antigua, one of the Antilles ; 
her ports at Barbadoes, the easternmost of the Caribbee Islands; as 
also at Jamaica, whence she may direct, at pleasure, the means of 
annoyance against her enemies, or for her own preservation, The 
Gulf of Mexico is not exempt from the presence of British power ; 
for England possesses, in that quarter, a vast extent of territory 
upon the coast of Jucatan, (a province and peninsula of New 
Spain, lying between the bays of Campeachy and Honduras,) 
whence she is enabled to procure logwood, and other dye-woods, 
so essentially requisite for her manufactories, 

But the Island of Trinidad is the most precious acquisition made 
by England in these seas. Its proximity to the new continent of 
Spain affords it considerable advantages in opening an inexhaustible 
market for its manufactures. This island possesses excellent har- 
bours, and is very fruitful. Unproductive in the hands of the 
Spaniards, it will obtain that prosperity under the British sway, of 
which the negligence and inertness of its ancient masters had de- 
prived it: scarcely had the English been in possession of it during 
ten years, when its appearance was entirely changed. The revolu- 
tion m America will make the fortune of Trinidad, in keeping all 
those ports open, which Spanish tyranny had closed ; and by causing 
those vast and rich countries to,pass from that state of death and 
misery (to which the wretched system adopted by Spain had re- 
duced them), to a condition of life and activity; of increase in 
population, as in the means of subsistence. But this possession 
of England, so close upon the coasts of America, is too important 
and valuable not to become, at a future day, the cause of disagree- 
ment between England and America, whose interest it will be to 
bring back Trinidad to its former connexion with the new continent, 
and to render it an integral portion of the great American family. 

England has not disdained the partition of Dutch Guiana with 
its ancient possessors ; and at the Congress of Vienna, she pro- 
cured for herself one half of the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, 
which is a country of South America, on the coast of the Atlantic. 
England has frequently attempted to establish herself upon the 
coasts of South America; either at the Falkland Islands, lying 
in the Atlantic Sea, to the east of the Strait of Magellan; or at 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, in the South Pacific Ocean, lying 
110 leagues west of Chili. By the occupation of these two points 
she would command the whole of South America: This plan 
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-formed part of a system, which she has as skilfully conceived, as 


wisely executed. Spain opposed the most strenuous resistance 
to this project, assisted by France, in 1770; but a happy recon 
ciliation between the parties prevented their having recourse to 
arms: she was, however, less fortunate in her attempt to keep 
land at a distance from her Mexican possessions; for the Eng- 
lish have established themselves in an intermediate position be- 
tween New Mexico and America. In 1790 war was on the eve 
of breaking out between England and Spaia, respecting the posses- 
sion of Nootka, or King George Sound, a bay on the west coast 
of North America, from which France, at that time engaged in lier 
own revolution, persuaded Spain to release herself. ‘Thus it will 
be seen, that England has neglected no favorable opportunity to 
establish herself upon the coasts of America, both with a view 
to the confirmation of her power, and the increase of her com- 
merce ; and that, faithful to the system which has shown her the 
real character and nature of maritime power, she has cemented 
and strengthened those establishments by the occupation of certain 
points, the protection of which can be sufficiently maintained by 
her navy! England pursues the same system, with similar sound 
— of plan and equal felicity, in all the other parts of the 
obe. 
' Between America and Africa, and on the passage on the 
ocean from Europe towards Brazil and Buenos Ayres, is situated 
St. Helena; which fortress, inaccessible to all who do not actually 
hold it in possession, is a place of anchorage and refreshment to the 
British vessels homeward-bound from India, and for those on their 
pessege out to, or returning from Brazil; and, in fact, for any 
glish traders to the Southern seas. This important point has 
been chosen by England with marvellous skill, as a sort of stepping- 
stone between America and Africa—between Europe and Asia. 
The Cape of Good Hope, situated at the southern extremity of 
Africa, and formerly in the possession of thte Dutch, has fallen into 
the hands of the English since the last war. This position is of 
incalculable advantage to whatever power shall be master of 
India. When the Dutch power and commerce was at its most 
favorable period, the possession of this point of land was a natural 
appendage to her oriental sovereignty. It was upon this title that 
the Portuguese had held the Cape; and thus it appears, that this 
southern extremity of Africa is the natural domain of whatever 
European power may rule supreme over the others in India. It 
is from Madras, from Bombay, and from Calcutta, that the English 
have effected the conquest of the Cape of Good Hope. Her 
views are extended likewise to the Isle’ of France, which is situ- 
ated upon the direct line of communication with India, As a mili- 
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tary point, it is of the very first importance. The injury which 
England received from it during the course of the last war, has 
apprised her of the necessity of not leaving in the bands of the only 
power which is able to oppose to her an equality of force, a pos- 
session, whence her Indian trade might be readily interrupted. So 
great, indeed, were the injuries received by England from this 
island, and so evident its high value to her, that she undertook 
from India the gigantic expedition of 23,000 men for its conquest. 
By the treaties of 1814 it was finally secured to England; and 
thus the political importance to France of the Isle of Bourbon has 
been destroyed. The effect of this will be to interdict France from 
dreaming of fixing military establishments within the reach of 
the Cape and of the Isle of France, as for instance at Madagascar; 
for being situated between two British possessions, they would 
speedily fall into the hands of the English, The two coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel (the former a province on the west 
coast of Southern Hindostan, and the latter on the east coast of 
the same) belong to England. To strengthen the assurance of 
their continued possession, she has induced Portugal to cede Co- 
chin to her, which is a province on the west coast of Southern 
Hindostan, and lying between those of Malabar and Travancor ; 
and the Dutch to give up to her Ceylon, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, separated by a strait from the south-east point of Hindostan. 
Trincomalee, a sea-port on the east coast of Ceylon, possesses a 


port, which is considered the finest in the East Indies, and is of 
immense importance, as keeping up, or continuing the line of 
communication between the two coasts of the Indian Peninsula, 
according to the wants and wishes of its possessor ! 

Still further, in those distant seas, which are placed between 
Asia and America, England has exclusively appropriated to her- 
self the vast continent of New Holland, the country which forms 


the west part of ‘ Terra Australis :” she has likewise chosen other 


valuable stations in the vast Archipelago of the Southern Ocean, 
where the prospect of ulterior advantages to her commerce seems 
to be indefinite, due provision for which, as it may increase, has 
been wisely made. 

In Europe, we observe that every sea is watched and kept in 
possession by the policy and naval power of Great Britain; for 
instance, at Gibraltar she retains the key of the Mediterranean ; 
at Malta she concentrates her command in that sea, and thus at the 
same time keeps in check Italy, and Africa, and the Levant. 
From Corfu, an island near the coast of Albania, the most impor- 
tant of the Ionian Islands, she can open or close the Adriatic ; 
command at once the eastern coast of Italy; the western coast of 
Greece ; and blockade at pleasure the three only ports which Aus- 
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tria possesses ; namely, Venice, Trieste, and Fiume, or St. Vito, a 
naval station of Istria. Thus the Mediterranean is entirely in the 
hands of the British, ‘Towards the north of Europe we shall dis- 
cover that England has been pursuing the same line of policy. At 
Jersey, in time of war, she can closely observe the coasts, and in- 
tercept the navigation of France. This island forms an advanced 
post on Cherbourg. She has induced Denmark to resign to her 
the Faro Islands in the Northern Ocean; and thence she can in- 
tercept every vessel, which might attempt to escape by the north 
of the Shetland Isles, in order to avoid the dangerous passage of 
the British Channel. At Heligoland, an island in the German 
Ocean, she observes the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, the 
principal openings of Germany; and holds the north in check, 
whose fleets, after having safely passed through the Sound, (the 
strait between Sweden and Denmark, and leading from the Categat 
into the Baltic,) could not escape this British station, which has 
been happily chosen by England as a watch-tower against Sweden, 
Denmark, and Russia, so often ready to unite in hostility to: her 
interests, From this post every attempt at a naval coalition be- 
tween the northern powers may be checked. Such is the chain of 
military naval stations, which England has thrown round the world, 
Never were measures so well calculated,—so well brought to act 
together in felicitous combination,—with such infinite advantages 
to the possessor, and with consequences so injurious to other 
powers, 

Thus, like a skilful architect, who so disposes the chambers of 
a house, that each apartment may, facilitate the communication 
with the other, England has arranged her stations of observation, 
every where on the globe, in such a manner, that the passage’ be- 
tween all is at once secure and convenient. ‘This superb plan was 
completed during the last war, She now possesses, in addition to 
smaller colonies, out of Europe, four vast empires :—Canada; 
the Cape of Good Hope; the Peninsula of India; and New 
Holland. As a power, not great in military strength, her object 
has been to obtain possessions, which required but few troops for 
their maintenance; and being chiefly a naval power, to acquire 
those which could be protected by her fleets. This magnificent 
plan has required a judicious sagacity in its conception, and a rare 
perseverance in its execution; and it is the force of her institutions 
alone which has enabled England to apply them with so much 
success! We might ask, if, when France was equally powerful 
as is England at the present day, in America and Asia, she 
had enjoyed the blessings of free institutions, equally favorable 
to the public interests, would France have occupied the high 
station in the world now possessed by Britain? No! without 
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doubt. With all her natural advantages, France is deficient in free 
and wise institutions. 

If the revolution had occurred at an earlier period, France might 
yet have been ruling in Asia and America, instead of England ; 
because with similar principles of government she would have de- 
rived equal advantages from the empire which she has lost: in the 
present day that loss could never have taken place. 

Montesquieu has said, that there exists in the institutions of each 
people, deeply laid, the vices and the virtues which decide their 
destinies, France, superior to England in many respects, would 
not have remained her inferior in power, if she had not been below 
her in the character of her institutions. The destinies have so 
willed it! While Madame de Pompadour was governing those who 
ruled in France, Chatham held the rems of power in England; 
and the natural consequence was, that France should lose, and that 
England should gain India and America! Again, when Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough were about to give battle 
to Villeroi, the result was readily anticipated, and every one knew 
beforehand that France would be beaten. 


CHAP. VHI.—The English Army. 


THE population, which contributes to the formation of the Eng- 
lish army, being that of three kingdoms, amounts to 18,000,000. 

As England employed more than 100,000 sailors on board her 
men of war, this circumstance, which is peculiar to her as a naval 
power, diminished proportionably her military strength on land. 

‘The great armies of the Continental Powers, such as of Russia, 
Prussia, and of Austria, had exceeded the number of the British 
military to that degree, that the very existence of an English army 
was doubted on the Continent. Her troops, indeed, were rather 
stationed in her colonies, at a distance from Europe, than in Eng- 
land herself. Towards the close of the last war, however, her 
armies appeared with great eclat on the Continent. The frequently- 
menaced descent of the enemy on her shores, and very particu- 
larly that of Napoleon, had caused a great portion of her inha- 
bitants to take up arms. In addition to her regular troops, she 
possesses numerous kinds of armed bodies, regularly organised,— 
such as the militia, the land and sea-fencibles, and the yeomanry, 
which in 1815 were officially reported to amount to $00,000 men. 
The military and naval reductions since that year were cartied on 
the whole diposable force of Great Britain, to the number of 
300,000 men, leaving in 1819 a regular force of 99,000 men, and 
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in 1821, 81,000. The greater part of that force was employed in 
India and in Ireland, as likewise in the innumerable colonies and 
insular posts under her possession ; and after having supplied those 
garrisons with troops, and that very insufficiently, the disposable 
force remaining at home in England could not, necessarily, be 
very considerable. d 

But to solve the question,—What force England could bring 
to bear upon the Continent,—we must consider two things; first, 
the expenses of supporting an army in a foreign country ; secondly, 
the means of enrolment. 

With respect to the charges incurred for the maintenance of an 
army out of England, and consisting of men accustomed to com- 
forts, and to a large and certain subsistence, and, in fact, all of them 
to conveniences and employments unknown to a continental sol- 
dier, a very large expenditure must naturally be occasioned, and a 
considerable exportation of the precious metals. As to the second 
point, a particular state of circumstances renders the facility of 
enlistment in England very variable and uncertain. The following 
may be the explanation :—When labor is to be procured readily, 
enlistment is difficult and dear, as indeed is every kind of provision, 
or scarce articles of trade; but on the other hand, when labor 
cannot be easily acquired, then the enlistment of men is made with 
facility and at a cheap rate. These two causes have a reaction 
one upon the other. Now the number of troops which it ap- 
pears that England could bring at once on the Continent, would 
never be able to be carried beyond 50,000. 


CHAP. 1X.— Revolution in the Commercial System of England. 


. ENGLAND, at the present moment, offers a remarkable example 
of the combined influence of civilisation and of right reason. She 
has ‘carried her commercial jealousy to a far greater extent than 
pie other country, and has taken greater advantage of her own re- 

ictions, exclusions, and of her treaties of commerce, debarring 
‘other powers from participation with her in its benefits. The 
act, which, during two centuries, was considered as the basis and 
palladium of the maritime power of England, was a code of ex- 


. clusions against strangers, a regular “ Alien Bill” in effect; and 


Cromwell, its author, thus tyrannised over the ocean, as much as 
over his own country. But those regulations, which might be of 
service to the first efforts of commerce, and cause it to flourish, 
while confined to a limited sphere, cease to be applicable and 
beneficial ; nay, even have a tendency to contract and injure its 
real interests under a new state of circumstances. This is that 
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precisely, which has happened in England. She maintained in 
force for a long period her navigation act, from which she con- 
ceived that considerable advantage had accrued to her: but 
during that time the world was every where making advances in 
knowlege and civilisation, and commerce became the universal 
study and occupation. New openings, new careers for the exercise 
of commercial energy presented themselves in every quarter, The 
eyes of England opened to take the right view of her own interests, 
exactly in proportion as the world itself was disclosed to her ; and 
without wasting time in the idle defence of ideas, already numbered 
among prejudices, she threw .off, at once, boldly, the slough of 
her old commercial existence, and appeared before the world 
in a state of complete renovation, and launched forth into a new 
course of action with all the advantages of experience, and of the 
novel light which had been shed upon.commerce. ‘Thus England 
passed systematically from her “ maximum” of restrictions to the 
maximum of commercial freedom. The resistance made by private 
interests, and the respect for pre-existent rights, has compelled her to 
retain some few of her ancient regulations : she has thus been com- 
pelled to act with tenderness towards the prejudices of one portiou 
out of the number of her merchants, who, less advanced in civilisa- 
tion than the government, are still attached to the former modes of 
restriction, and who tremble at the bare mention of freedom, 
when applied to commercial arrangements. Again, in the case of 
her Indian commerce, the rights and privileges of the East India 
Company have prevented her from the application of the new 
principles, upon which the present commercial system is founded. 

As England is the country where the rights of individuals are 
more, than any where else held sacred, she has abstained from com- 
pelling her own subjects to come involuntarily into her new 
system ; but treating with them, as one power would treat with 
another, she has induced the East India Company to consent to 
the greatest modifications possible of its privileges. England has 
already admitted in principle, that she is prepared to recognise the 
entire freedom of commerce, upon the sole condition’of recipro- 
city ; and for that advantage, to suffer the sacrifice of a considerable 
revenue from her custom-house. The British ministers have 
declared officially, that, in its present form, the East Indian com- 
merce is infinitely less productive to the nation, than it would be 
were it not a monopoly ; but that it might be made more valuable 
to the country at large were it associated with the great body of the 
empire, identified with its capital, its commerce, its manufactures 
and general consumption. Again, when speaking of the cultivation 
of sugar, to which they give the new appellation of the Corn of 
the Tropics, they affirm, that it is impossible not to apply to this 
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in production the principles of a free commerce, and of an unimpeded 
n- cultivation. 

ut At the close of the last American war, the English government, 
in with a view to its principles of a free commerce, granted the 
sal Americans permission to trade directly with the East Indies. 
ce Thence arose that happy spirit of activity and commercial traffic, 
he whence England now annually derives increasing advantages for 
ts, her manufactures. ‘The progressive cultivation in India augments, 
nd in a considerable proportion, the foreign demand in the English 
od markets. Whilst India remained, as it were, a simple factory, her 
of consumption was that of a factory. It now begins to be consi- 
Id derable, because the means there of subsistence are cheap, and 
or due encouragement is now given to the developement of its means 
be of production. It is only by giving extent to purchases, that a 
id nation will be able to procure an increase for its sales. ‘To ex- 
De hibit a commercial jealousy against importations, and an over- 
te weening desire for exportations, is to wish for a market unbounded 
1. in its limits, and at the same time to shackle and impede the means 
“i by which it might be procured. 

wd In support of the foregoing doctrine of the English ministers, 
“A we adduce the following facts :— 

af In the first place, the commerce between South America and 
" England could not be conducted, but according to the general 
of system of her act of navigation. ‘The same was precisely the case 
= between Portugal and the United States. By her latter regula- 
wy tions, England has deviated widely from the letter and policy of her 


i, @@ act of navigation. 
Secondly, England had commenced by establishing a free port at 


" Bermuda, or Somers’ Islands, situated in the Atlantic Ocean,’ and: 
y 500 miles east of Carolina, where the United States might find, 
bh |] within an easy distance of their coast, provisions from the British 
o || islands. Since this she has even accorded to the Americans 
‘3 || direct commerce with her possessions ; and has likewise opened 
" a free communication for them to the East Indies, so that they 
‘. have equal facility of entering into the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
e || and Madras, as into those of London, Glasgow, and Liverpool. 

en This revolution in commerce is productive of immense benefits, 
. || and will remove the barriers raised by ignorance, and the feeble 
e || condition of commerce at the epoch of their birth; and it will 
e terminate by putting all parts of the globe alike into a state of 
> competition with each other, in the full developement of all their 
3 faculties. This admirable result is to be attributed entirely to the 
» great revolution in America. England will have bad the houor of 


f | making the first advances in this career as brilliant, as it is novel ; 
> —as she enumerates more commercial interests than all the rest of 
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the nations ; as she is more advanced in civilisation, that is to say, 
in social institutions ; in legal means of making the public interests 
prevail over private; in continually forcing them upon the attention 
of government, and procuring the removal of whatever might be 
injurious to them, she would naturally be the first to recognise the 
new position of affairs in the commercial world, and to conform 


herself to its particular demands. In such a country as England, | 
from the moment that the public reason has spoken, power con- | 


sents, or cedes the objectionable point ; prejudices submit, and are 
no more heard of. ‘There is no attachment to any particular ar- 
rangement because it exists; but the cause of its existence is in- 
quired into, and when the necessity for it no longer remains, that 
one is adopted, which, in its turn, proves its own absolute necessity. 
Thus at this moment we see England every day altering her act of 
navigation, which a superior reason, at a former epoch, had given 
her, and which a reason superior again at the present hour induces 
her to abandon. Such is the privilege of reason; ‘ to adopt mea- 
sures adapted to each epoch of time.” 


CHAP. X.—England considered under six distinctions. 


ALTHOUGH it is usual to regard England under the character 
of one vast empire, yet in reality it is divisible into siz parts, 
five of which infinitely exceed the European portion both in terri- 
torial fertility and felicity of climate. ‘The question here has no 


exclusive reference to the English colonies, bound by obedience | 
to the mother country, but applies likewise to those countries, | 


where the social habits of England, her laws, her manners, her 


tastes, her language, and her own race, indeed, are seen to prevail; © 
such, for instance, as the United States, whose inhabitants, though © 
emancipated from British domination, are nevertheless by descent, / 
and in all their civil institutions and national customs, perfectly ~ 
English, and may be considered therefore as forming the second © 


England.—Canada, with the whole northern regions of America, 
forms the third ;—the extensive colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the fourth ;—the Indian Peninsula, the fifth ;—and 
New Holland, the sizth. To these we might add the British 
possessions in the American Archipelago ; but it is not so much 
to the wealth and extent of the powerful portions of England 
that we have to look, as to their probable influence on the civilisa- 
tion of the world. Already has the system of government in 
England produced a moral revolution throughout Europe, by re- 
vealing the true and fundamental principles of social existence, 
before unknown on the Continent, and by confirming the benefits 
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of that instruction through the example of their felicitous effects 
at home. England has also founded, as it were, the greatness of 
the American empire, which in some particulars is even superior 
to the parent state. It is scarcely half a century since the United 
States assumed their rank among the nations of the world as an 
independent government, and already are they exercising a very 


> sensible influence among them. In fact, they have been to Spanish 


America, what England has herself been to Europe ; and instruction 
in political science,—in the frame-work of society,—has not been 
more wanting at Boston and Philadelphia, than in the British 
capital. 

Canada and the other English possessions in America are orga- 
nised after the model of the mother country. ‘The population of 
those parts will soon become entirely British ; the manners and lan- 
guage of England will be there universally prevalent ;—her systems 
of political and civil legislation are already established. Such is the 
case at the Antilles, and ere long the Cape of Good Hope will 
offer a correct representation in its own colony of the customs 
and manners of Britain. The English code of laws has been 
introduced also into India; commercial establishments have been 
created upon an extensive scale, and property secured to indi- 
vidual possessors. New Holland presents a wide and open field 
for English colonisation by the deportation thither of convicts. 
It was thus that the first establishments were formed in Virginia 


) and Pennsylvania. The soil was unoccupied, and readily received 


any impression. People of the same character were transported 
formerly to those two states, as are at this day sent into New 
Holland, for punishment ; and perhaps before two centuries have 
passed away, these same portions of the globe will be seen pre- 
senting models of legislation to America, and pouring out rivals 
against England. In process of time, consequently, there will be 


7 at least siz Englands, connected by the common bonds of 
~ national affinity. 


But. the difficult problem to resolve is this ;—What hereafter 
will be the influence upon the world at large of these six great 
bodies, frequently acting perhaps in opposite political directions ; 
influenced by no mutual interests, yet enjoying a social co-existence 
in all the relations of civilised life; boasting the same origin, obe- 
dient to the same laws, speaking the same language, and distinguished 
by the same habits? Notwithstanding their national relation, we 
see the United States often opposed to England; and at this mo- 
ment the Spaniards and Portuguese of Europe are engaged in a 


+ sanguimary conflict with their brethren across the Atlantic. 


The activity—the genius of the British people—the excellent 
models presented in the civil institutions of England, will uot fail, 
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beyond doubt, to diffuse widely a taste for every thing of British 
origin. The Spaniards, masters of America and the Philippine 
Isles, have not at all extended their social existence, because they 
are a stationary people. Like the Turks, they have pressed on to 
one definite point, apparently predetermined as the boundary of 
their career, ‘The Portuguese have acted in the same manner, and 
naturally ; for the people of the south are impetuous, or energetic 
for awhile, and then relapse into an inoperative quietude for ages. 
There was, besides, nothing attractive in the institutions of Spain, or 
of Portugal—nothing superior ; but such is not the case with those 
of’ England, which offer the highest enjoyments possible to the 
reasonable inclinations of mankind, and are therefore the best cal- 
culated to make their own way, and secure their own universal 
acceptance. 

It is quite evident then, that England, by the numerous states 
which owe their origin to her, by the manner in which she finds 
herself represented in all the quarters of the globe, and above all, 
by the alluring perfection of her institutions, moral, civil, and re- 


ligious, must be destined to give a new character to the universe at | 


large. Such are the beneficent conquests effected by civilisation ! 
It is impossible to determine precisely the epoch at which this 
grand result shall be produced, but it will most infallibly take 
place ; and when the rapid progress every where of the human mind 
towards the acquisition of intellectual wealth and to perfectibility 
is regarded, we might almost be justified in conjecturing that 
the moment of its arrival will not be deferred for any long period. 
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A LETTER, Kee 





Sir, 


T anpress this letter to you because’ you are said to have 
declared publicly, in the House of Commons and the India-House, 
that if any man would satisfy you that freedom of discussion in 
India would be beneficial Tro THE NATIVES, you would assist in es- 
tablishing that freedom by all the means in your power. In saying 
this, you put the question on its true and just footing, for the na- 
tives compose the infinite mass and majority of the governed in 
that country; but they are too commonly left out of view by the 
English debaters of the Press-qhestion, who seem to treat it chiefly 
with reference to its bearings on commercial and political parties, 
or on family connexions, and matters of patronage. 

It is the object of the following pages to convince you that the 
good of the natives, including, of course, the mixed races, cannot 
possibly be ensured under the East-India Company’s distant and 
doubly-delegated rule, without establishing among them a local 
check, by public scrutiny through the Press. If I should succeed 
in convincing you, you are too honest and independent, I am told 
and I believe it, not to shrink from avowing that conviction, and 
redeeming, to the uttermost, your pledge in favor of a people and 
country to whom you are indebted for much of the consideration 
you justly enjoy, with men who are not the zealots of party, or 
bigots of any caste or complexion. 

In the following examination of the question under discussion, 
regarding the Indian Press, it is proposed— 

First.—To give a brief view of the past and present condition 
of the Press in the British territories in India, which are intrusted 
to the temporary management of the East-India Company. 

Secondly.—To state the arguments that seem to bear on the 
general question of a Free Press in India. 


SECTION I.—Historical Sketch of the Indian Press. 
1. Before commencing on the historical sketch proposed, it 
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seems expedient to prepare the way by shortly defining the nature 
and limits of the restraints usually considered applicable to the 
dissemination of opinions through the Press. 

2. In every nation, each individual is free to think unrestrained. 
No human contrivance can reach or prevent the fullest freedom of 
thought. 

5. Thought may be communicated by spoken or by written lan- 
guage ; and this intercommunication of thought between man and 
man is susceptible of human restraint. 

4. That restraint is more or less effectual, according as the mter- 
communication takes place between the greater or smaller num- 
bers of thinkers, at the same moment. 

5. Itis difficult to restrain conversations between two persons, or 
prevent their corresponding by writings. But it is easy to restrain 
men from addressing large assemblages, or from circulating multi- 
plied copies of the same written address. 

6. Printing is such a multiplication of copies. He who 
harangues a hundred men at once communicates his opinions one 
hundred times more rapidly than they could be spread from’ man 
toman. He who distributes one hundred copies of his opinions, 
enables one hundred men to harangue each his hundred ; therefore, 
intercommunication by the Press may be ten thousand times more 
rapidly effectual than ordinary communication between man and 
man ; and the cupies being permanent in form, and exactly alike, 
may serve over and over again for successive assemblages of 
hearers, 

7. The Press is, therefore, much more dangerous, if it be dan- 
gerous that men should intercommunicate thoughts, and much 
more beneficial, if intercommunication be beneficial, than any other 
mode of spreading opinions; it is also more susceptible of re- 
straint from those who have the wish and the power to restrain 
intercommunication, by reason of its machinery. 

8. The restraint may be direct, that is, may be applied in the 
form of prohibition, total or partial, against free intercommunica- 
tion of thought: or it may be indirect, in the form of subsequent 
threatened punishment, the fear of which shall deter and intimi- 
date those who print. 

9. Previous censure of writings proposed to be printed, and 
systems of revocable licensing, are both modifications of direct 
restraint in its partial form. No nation has ever practised a total 
and absolute direct restraint ; for tyrannical rulers always encou- 
rage the Press while it only praises them, and spreads agreeable 
or scientific intelligence. No nation has altogether dispensed with 
indirect restraint. Even in the United States of America, it exists 
in the cases of individuals who have civil remedy for false and 

malicious injury through the Press, as through any other vehicle of 
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wrong. In England, the indirect restraint prevails by law in a very 
strong degree. 

10. In the East-India Company’s dominions, up to April, 1823, 
no special legal enactment, touching the liberty of printing, ex- 
isted. The power of making /aws for India, generally, rests with 
the British Legislature, and has no other limit than their discretion, 
The power of making local laws for the Company’s territories, ex- 
cept within the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is vested 
in the governments of the three Presidencies above-named. ‘The 
power of making local or bye-laws for those three great cities is 
vested concurrently in the Governments and the King’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature at each,—the former proposing, the latter 
Sanctioning, 

11, The local laws enacted by the Government and King’s 
Courts, conjoint/y, must not be repugnant to the laws of England, 
and may be appealed against by individuals, to the Privy Council, 
acting judicially, not ministerially. ‘The laws enacted by the 
Governments solely, are not require:| +0 be consonant to English 
law, and may only be repealed by the Governments themselves, 
by the Coust of Directors of the Company, or by the Board of 
Control. 

12, Printing was first introduced into India by the English in 
their great cities; but the custom of circulating manuscript news- 
papers in multiplied copies is of considerable antiquity among the 
Natives, the Mahomedans particularly : and these Ukhbars (as 
they are called) have always contained political rumors and intelli- 
geuce, often mixed up with satirical and personal remarks. 

13. The English Governments have never, until 1823, restrained 
printing in the provinces under their separate legislative jurisdic- 
tion. That it was, therefore, lawful to print without restraint up 
to that period, may be inferred from the very step of passing a law, 
in 1823, which constitutes into a crime, punishable by heavy fine 
and long imprisonment, the having or using avy press, materials, 
&ec. without special license ; or any book, or printed paper, of 
which the circulation shall be prohibited by Government in their 
Gazette : such fines or imprisonment to be summarily inflicted by 
a single justice, (appointed, paid, and removable by Government,) 
who is also vested with power of domiciliary visitation, and of 
seizing all such books or implements of printing, simply on his 
own belief that such obnoxious articles are concealed on any man’s 
premises, Such has been the law since April, 1823, in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, without the ditch of Calcutta. 

14, Within the metropolitan jurisdictions of the Supreme 
King’s Courts, reside almost all the Europeans in India not in the 
service of the Company; most of the numerous mixed races of 
Anglo-Iudians and Indo-Portuguese; most of the Armenians, 
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Parsees, Chinese, and other Asiatic foreigners, together with a 
vast population of indigenous Mahomedans and Hindoos. No 
accurate census exists in India; but writers have supposed Cal- 
cutta, and its immediate suburbs, to contain 600,000 souls. 
Madras and Bombay, together with Calcutta, may perhaps reckon 
a million of inhabitants in all. 

15. These cities and all their population, from the earliest 
charters of the Kings of England, have been goveined by English 
criminal law alone; while the Mahomedan code has been the law 
of the provinces, excepting only where British-born subjects, or 
Native servants of the Company, are concerned; in which case, 
the King’s Court at the metropolis had exclusive jurisdiction. 
Justice has always been administered in the name of the King, in 
the Courts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. In 1773, the Old 
King’s Court of the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta being 
thought by Parliament not sufficiently powerful and venerable in 
the eyes of the Company’s servants, a new and independent Court 
was created, expressly to protect the subject against the notorious 
despotism of the Government, and abuses of power by its servants. 

16. ‘To this Court, the jurisdiction of which, at first pervading 
the entire dominions of the Company, was subsequently limited to 
Englishmen and public employers without, and to a/d men within 
the City of Calcutta, whether Native or English, the power was 
confided of a negative on all legislative measures of the Supreme 
Government. No regulation could have the force of law within 
Calcutta, uutil approved by the King’s Court, as consonant to 
British law. Inv April, 1823, this Court (one judge only present) 
passed a law, proposed by the Government, prohibiting the printing 
or publication of any periodical work, without previous license, 
revocable at pleasure, under heavy pecuniary penalties, to be 
inflicted by justices summarily; such justices being paid, ap- 
pointed, and removable by Government. From this local law, an 
appeal bas been made to the King in Council, and various pratests 
aud reclamations were preseuted by Natives and Iudo-Britons : 
all on the ground that this licensing of the Press at will was re- 
pugnant to the principles of English law. 

17. Until April, 1823, therefore, no Jaw existed in Calcutta to 
restrain free printing: but an indirect method of influencing the 
Press did exist before, and was effectual so long as none but 
Europeans possessed skill and capital sufficient to conduct the 
business of printing. 

18. This indirect method arose out of a power vested in the 
Company from the very beginning of its monopoly, and inherent 
in a strict monopoly, of preventing any British-born subject -of 
England from resorting to or residing in India, but such as were in 
its employ, or had its license to remain there, as private merchants, 
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sailors, planters, and the like. This power has been continued in 
every successive renewal of the Company’s charter, and in the 
last, 1515, was put in a particularly strong and distinct shape, al- 
though the commercial monopoly of the India Company was taken 
away, or so altered as to hold out a free trade to British subjects 
with the East, China alone excepted. The Government having 
the power of sending any British-born subject to England a pri- 
soner, without reason assigned, it is evident this terrible engine, 
though created for purposes of monopoly, and continued for other 
purposes not avowed, might be used effectually to intimidate any 
individual within its scope from doing, or leaving undone, any 
thing whatsoever that might not be agreeable to authority. 

19. On the first establishment of the Parliamentary-Govern- 
ment-General, and of an independent Council, and independent 
King’s Court, in 1773, the Press in India was actually, as well as 
legally, free: that is, responsible only to the English libel law and 
a jury; but this freedom virtually ceased as the powers of the 
Court were curtailed and those of the Governor-General enlarged, 
while the privileges of the Council were at the same time cut down, 
and civil servants resumed the exclusive right of filling seats at that 
board. In fact, from the epoch of Lord Cornwallis’s administra- 
tion, it may be said, British-born publishers have been intimidated 
from printing any thing unpleasant to persons in authority, or those 
protected by them, more or less effectually, according to thei 
opinion of the irritability or mildness of the individual Governor 
who holds the undivided prerogative of transportation at pleasure ; 
but, in 1798, Lord Wellesley made use of this same power, in a 
more sweeping form, to compel white printers, through fear of 
banishment, to submit to the previous censorship of a Govern- 
ment Secretary, Still there was no /aw to restrain the Press; and, 
in 1818, when Indo-British editors began to start up, they re- 
fused to submit to the censorship, which they were professionally 
advised was a thmg unknown and repugnant to law. 

20. Lord Hastings, on that occasion, abolished the censorship, 
and circulated anew certain rules prohibitory of topics unpleasing 
to authority, which had been established by Lord Wellesley to 
guide censors and editors in his day, These prohibitory rules, 
however, were not daw, not having been formally passed in the 
Supreme Court. They were, accordingly, in point of fact, never 
inforced, although the indirect power of fully inforeing them by 
intimidation on English editors still existed, and Lord Hastings 
publicly announced, in a speech to the assembled community, his 
intention and meaning that the intercommunication of thought by 
printing ought to be unrestrained for the sake of the governed, and 
should be so under his administration. 

21. Mr. Adam, in 1823, succeeded temporarily to the Governor- 
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General’s fearful prerogative, and found the influential press chiefly 
in the hands of Englishmen. Having all along disapproved of 
Lord Hastings’s notion of unrestrained intercommunication by 
printing, he re-established the system of restraint by intimidation ; 
aud immediately, on his accession, transported one editor, Mr. 
Buckingham, without trial or further notice, under the powers 
given him by the act to withdraw at pleasure the license of any 
British-born man to remain in India. 

22. The Press, in consequence, began to fall into the hands of 
Indo-Britons and Natives, who were beyond the reach of any 
power except that of the King’s Court, administering English law. 
But Mr. Adam prevailed on the single judge (Macnaghten) then 
remaining on that bench, to let him enact a regular bye-law, in 
point of form, which should put down all free printing by direct 
restraint, and should constrain Natives and Indo-Britons equally 
with Englishmen. This novel contrivance appears to have been 
readily agreed to by that single judge, and became law, as stated 
in par, 20. 

23. At Madras and Bombay, previous censorship inforced on 
British-born residents, by terror of summary banishment, has exist- 
ed, in imitation of Lord Wellesley’s system, since his day, and is still 
in force. But no law for licensing has yet been solicited by those 
governments of their supreme courts; or if solicited, the King’s 
judges have refused to lend themselves to such purposes; so that 
the Indo-British, or Native inhabitants, who cannot be got rid of 
in a summary way, are free to print without restraint, subject to 
the English law of libel only, and to a jury of English-born men, 
whose individual votes in a verdict cannot be known so as to ex- 
pose them to intimidation for acting conscientiously. 

24. To understand thoroughly the state of the Calcutta press, 
after the censorship was removed and free discussion was publicly 
invited by Lord Hastings, it must be remembered that the power 
of summary transportation is not vested in the majority of the go- 
vernment, but personally in the Governor-General alone. ‘The 
circular “‘ regulations” to editors, substantially the same as Lord 
Wellesley’s, were the work of the collective government—namely, 
Governor-General and three councillors ; but as these regulations 
were not in any respect law, they could only become operative to 
the extent that the Governor-General, individually, should choose to 
give them indirect penal effect, by backing them with his personal 
and special warrants for transporting such as should disregard the 
missive of the government. 

25. When the Governor-General, therefore, openly challenged 
that scrutiny of the public press, which the Government had pre- 
viously forbidden by its circular, the only means of giving efficacy 
to the vague denunciations of that missive being in Ais hands, the 
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inference naturally followed, from this gloss of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, that the regulations were not according to his taste, and 
should remain as a dead letter. In point of fact, they did so re- 
main for several years, notwithstanding the unceasing exertions of 
the minority in council. 

26. This then is the actual state of things with regard to the 
Press in India. 1st. All intercommunication of thought by print- 
ing, or circulating of things printed, is prohibited by law, save 
under revocable license, within the Bengal provincial jurisdiction.— 
2d. All periodical printing or circulating is prohibited by law, save 
under revocable license, within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court 
at Calcutta.—3d. Printing in the Madras and Bombay provincial 
jurisdictions is not yet restrained by any known law.—4th. Within 
the cities of Madras and Bombay there is no legal restraint, and 
the King’s Courts affect knowlege of none other than the libel 
laws of England. Nevertheless a previous censorship is inforced 
on British-born subjects only, through the fear of summary banish- 
ment. But Natives, foreigners of whatever country, Indo-Britons, 
are all, in short, except British-born subjects, free from other re- 
straint than that of the Engiish law: they are really as well as le- 
gally free. 

27. The Indo-Briton and various classes of Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta complain, that the revocable License-Act deprives them of 
the most valuable of their privileges and birth-rights, secured by 
repeated royal and parliamentary charters, since the first settling of 
Fort William, and, therefore, inherited from the remote ancestors 
of existing generations. ‘They maintain, that they cannot lawfully 
be deprived, through the machinations of an unconstitutional judge 
and arbitrary governor, of their privilege to be governed, in all 
things, by English law, and bye-laws strictly consonant thereunto. 
They affirm, that if any political or other expediency requires that 
the law be changed to their detriment, such change can only be 
judged of and determined by the British Legislature ; before which 
they can safely plead, and be fully heard in defence of liberties, im- 
munities, and properties, without fear of offending or of being in- 
timidated into silence and submission to arbitrary power, ‘They 
expect that the King in Council will be advised, by his servants, to 
use his power in quashing an irregular or improper Indian bye-law, 
without putting the aggrieved to the charges and risk of a judicial 
appeal in so flagrant a case. 

28, The unfortunate natives in the province of Bengal have no 
channels of judicial form through which to appeal against the more 
sweeping new law of prohibition and confiscation, to which their 
intercommunication of thought and opinions is subjected. They 
have no right to assemble or petition collectively, and individuals 
are afraid to offend power, unprotected as they are by any institu- 
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tions, or even by any tribunals essentially independent of a Go- 
vernment which pays, appoints, and removes at pleasure. ‘They 
try to hope that the Directors of the Company, or the Board of 
Control, who have the power in their hands, will annul a regulation 
that destroys their privilege of intercommunicating, and bars all 
speedy and substantial improvement of their minds or condition. 
29. The British-born inhabitants of Calcutta join in the protest 
of their non-British fellow-citizens against the licensing system, 
which deprives them, also, of their right, even more undoubted, to 
be governed by English law only. ‘They further expect, in com- 
mon with Englishmen at Madras and Bombay, that their property 
and persons will be protected, in future, by the abolition or nar- 
rowing of the arbitrary power of discretionary banishment; since 
without this, no real freedom or equal justice can be secured, how- 
ever much the semblance of administering equal English laws may 
be kept up in vain forms. ‘The same intimidation that silences a 
printer, or forces him to submit to censorial restraints not acknow- 
leged by the laws of England, might be employed in any other in- 


4 justice which those in power chose to inforce by this omnipotent 


means. Crimes might be shielded as easily as legal innocence 
punished. Men might be intimidated from prosecuting just but 
unwelcome claims, or resisting wrongs and demands productive of 
collision with those in authority. ‘The very institution itself of a 
supreme King’s Court—they maintain—set up, though it be de- 
claredly, to do equal justice between high and low, may be thus 
virtually defeated and nullified, or reduced to an expensive mockery, 
by a system of unavowed, but well understood intimidation, at the 
mere pleasure of an intemperate or unwise ruler, with courage to 
incur local odium or reliance on powerful protection at home. 


SECTION ILl.—Arguments bearing on the Question of the 
Indian Press. 


The argument on the expediency of allowing free intercommu- 
nication of thought [see par. 3 and 4] among the inhabitants of 
British India, may be thus stated, setting out as a basis from cer- 
tain points on which all men profess to be agreed. 

31, England has publicly declared, by the organ of her Parlia- 
ment, in 1813, her resolution to forward the intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement of India as a primary and bounden duty. 
From this national pledge few will be found to dissent avowedly, 
however much they may practically act in contravention of a 
praiseworthy sentiment that virtually binds the governing power to 
consider the good of the governed as its primary object. 

$2. The enemies of free intercommunication either do or do not 
desire the good of the governed as the primary end of our Indian 
Government, 
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33. First. If they do not, then they must consider some other 
good as primary, and that can only be the good of the governors ; 
for every man who has attended to the science and history of go- 
vernurent is aware that there can be no honest compromise of 
goods, no middle course between pursuing the separate good of the 


governing and that of the governed: one or other must be primary; | 


the true benefit of the governors, in an enlarged sense, will surely 
follow the good of the governed; but not the converse: for no 
separate good can be wrought to the governors that is not at the 


expense of the governed. Hence it follows, that if the opponents ~ 


of free intercommunication declare their primary desire to be the 7 


good of the governing power, they must hold that the English 7 


Company having conquered India, maintain it as a pure conquest ; 


that the chief object of England is to extract all the profit or tri- ‘. 


bute in its power from that conquest ; and only to do so much 


good to the conquered as shall be prompted by the fear of losing © 


or rendering less productive this profitable milch-cow. 


34. If such sentiments be confessed, and they have been often © 


hinted at second-hand, as an argument against the improvement of 
India—the avowal should at least be made openly, and the policy, 
which undeniably follows from the premised seeking of the good 


of the governors, defended. All Europe would then know, that 4 


what has so often been said of our Indian policy, by Napoleon 
and other foreign rivals, is unblushingly admitted and openly 


justified. ‘There would be an end of canting about our Indian ad- a 


ministration, our humanity, beneficent sway, love of civilisation, 
pure religion, morals, &c. All these complacent self-attributions 
are wholly incompatible with the idea of our holding India as a 
profitable despotism ; such gratulations only serve to betray great 
ignorance or greater hypocrisy. 

35. SECONDLY, but few men will boldly avow this doctrine 
with its unavoidable sequences, If then, the opponents of free 
discussion in India profess that they do desire the greatest good of 
the greatest number, then they are agreed with the friends of the 
Press, as to the object of our Indian domination, differing only as 
to the means of best attaining what is the sum and end of all good 
government ; namely, the most perfect administration of cheap 
justice, and the lightest possible taxation, compatible with complete 
security to person and property from foreign or domestic danger. 

36. Even as to the means of compassing this common object, 
both parties are so far of one mind as to agree that free public 
scrutiny and the control of public opinion (to be exercised some- 
where) are legitimate and necessary means towards keeping the 
Indian Government, like every other, in the right path of duty. 
Even Mr. Adam fairly admits this, in a printed Indian appeal to 
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his countrymen at home; and no one has yet denied that in the 
Indian Government, as in all other polities, there must be a con- 
stant struggle between the generat interest and the particular inte- 
rests of individuals and classes of the rulers. 

37. But the two parties professing this same end of good go- 
vernment, and agreeing as to the means of influencing its attain- 
ment, differ utterly as to the time when, and place where, this 
control of public opinion can be best exercised ; one party would 
only have it exercised in England, the other (approving, likewise, 
of its employment in England) is of opinion that it can only 
be exercised with the greatest vigor and benefit on the spot 
where its effects are to operate, and near the time when the evils 
may be supposed to happen, which it is proposed to correct by this 
influence. One party would limit this avowedly desirable control 
to the authorities in the mother-country—the English Parliament— 
the English Press—in short, the Public in England; the other 
party would place reliance on those authorities also, but only as 
auxiliary to the best and proximate check of this description ; 
namely, the public voice in India itself. 

38. Whether this control be exercised in India, or in England, 
it is evident to all, that two essential conditions are implied in a 
right notion of such a check—Sarety and Erricacy are those 
conditions, An efficient check attended with danger—or one that, 
being safe, should be without efficiency, are equally unsuitable to 
the desired purpose of promoting the interests and happiness of 
the body of the governed. 

39. By SaPrETY is understood reasonable secureness of the 
general interests (in this case represented by the Government) 
against external violence and unjustifiable internal convulsion. By 
Erricacy, of course, is meant the power of stimulating the Go- 
vernment to good, and deterring it from evil, to such a degree as 
may balance the natural proclivity of all men imtrusted with authority 
to prefer particular before the general interests. 

40, If the control of public opinion through the Press on our 
Indian government takes place in England only, such control will in- 
deed be, in one sense, quite sAFE, precisely because it will be 1N EF- 
FicAcious. This impotence arises, first, from remoteness of time ; 
second, from remoteness of place ; third, from the slender degree of 
interest which the British public takes im Indian affairs; fourth, 
from the inveterate party habits of English statesmen; fifth, from 
the peculiar circumstance that India is leased to an exclusive Com- 
pany. ‘The affairs of, and events occurring in, that country, do not, 
therefore, become generally known, in course, as heretofore, to in- 
divriuals at home; especially since the annual budget has been 
discontinued, and party destinies no longer hang on India bilis and 
the mockeries of impeachment ; nor are [ndianoccurrences necessa~ 
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rily known in any detail to the Ministers or Parliament, excépt 
where special occasions arise to call forth party attention. 

41. Any control, hampered with so many clogs and disadvantages, 
must be quite inefficacious for purposes of general usefulness, and 
therefore no doubt saFg enough in one sense, and in the direct 
ratio of its impotence; but how long will this sarETY continue? 
Only a limited time ; and for this reason; that if the supposed 
control (exercised only in England) be, for the five reasons here 
assigned, inefficient to correct the evil tendencies admitted to exist, 
[par. 36] then it follows that the Government in India will go on act- 
img precisely as if no such popular check or corrective at ull existed. 
The tendency to misrule, common to every human Government, 
will be aggravated by distance and feebleness of responsibility ; 
our Indian system of governing will not ameliorate. Surplusrevenue, 
beyond ail the wants and expenses of the State, will continue to be 
exacted, till the country becomes more and more prostrate, and every 
day less able to take Euglish products, because less able to give any in 
exchange. Justice will be taxed higher and higher, and become less 
accessible, and dearer, too, inversely with the means of paying; old 
monopolies of necessaries and luxuries will extend and become daily 
more rigorous aid penal, as in proportion poverty and temptation to 
violate become more powerful ; new monopolies and extortions, in 
different shapes, will be devised ; confiscations and sales will mul- 
tiply, until property shall almost completely shift hands, and the old 
extruded landholders, poor and ignorant, but proud and influential, 
inflamed with rage against their official despoilers, are ready to head 
the general revolt, which must, sooner or later, follow this national 
course and progress of misrule in a dependency, the administration 
of which is relieved from apprehension of vigilant and hourly 
scrutiny. 

42. This picture is not imaginary: such a course and progress of 
internal misrule, followed by such revolt, did occur in a province 
at no great distance from the seat of Government, only a very few 
years ago: and although it cost so much blood and treasure, at a 
most critical period of general war, to subdue the rebellion which 
was not thoroughly got under for years, the story has scarcely ever 
transpired to the notice of that English public, in which some pro- 
fess to see a fit and sufficient organ for controling and guiding the 
Indian governments! How such remarkable events as this, and 
other recent affairs of a like nature, came to be kept from public 
notice, from the newspapers, from Parliament, even from the 


Court of Proprietors, does indeed seem a mystery. Such, how- 


ever, is the fact, and it speaks volumes as fo the utter inefficacy of 
the English Press and English Public, (unaided by those on ‘the 
spot,) as checks on men or measures in India. ‘The censorship 
was then in full vigor, and this very Mr. ADAM was the censor. 
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13) Public Discussion in India. 45 


43. Experience, however, was not needed to prove this utter 
worthlessness of such checks ; that was sufficiently evident, @ priori. 
(See par. 40.) But some who disapprove of public discussion in 
India, whether from dislike or fear, and who also admit the proved 
inadequacy of the English public press, will nevertheless say that 
the check exercised by the East-India Company and Board of 
Control would still continue to be sufficient, as it has been hereto- 
fore, for watching and checking misrule abroad, without the aid of 
any public or press, here or there. ‘I’his merits examination. 

44, As to the Board of Control, its share in the expected opera- 
tions of watching and checking may be speedily discussed and easily 
measured. Whatever may have been the wishes of the political 
parents of that Board, it is notorious, and scarcely denied in Parlia- 
ment, that the only Member of the Board, permitted to work at all, 
is the Cabinet Minister at its head, Butit 1s not less notorious that 
the Presidentship is looked on as one of the lowest in rank and con- 
sequence of the ministerial ladder, and as a mere stepping-stone to 
a higher position in the Cabinet, or not unfrequently to the place 
of Governor-General, that very functionary whom, by our hypo- 
thesis, (par. 48) the President of the Board is supposed to watch 
so vigilantly, and to curb in his undue tendencies to stretch autho- 
rity! At all events, the Presidentship is deemed a second-rate 
and temporary office. He who obtains it, applies himself unwil- 
lingly, or not at all, to acquire knowlege and discharge duties of a 
strange, new, and painful sort; he languishes to escape from the 
office by translation to some other : if abroad, more lucrative and 
influential; if at home, more congenial and elevated. In 
the weary interim he virtually resigns his important functions (save 
only in the vital concerns of patronage) into the hands of some 
officious and shrewd leading member of those whom it should be 
his proper and jealous office to control. Is this an exaggerated 
delineation? Is it litthe warranted by the experience of twenty- 
three years since Lornp MELVILLE resigned the Presidentship ? 
How then should such an Indian Zero, as a President, with all his 
attendant cyphers, ever acquire political integrity sufficient to qualify 
him for figuring as representative substitute for free public discus- 
sion in overawing Indian misrule? Ez nihilo nil. 

45. But are the East India Company able and willing to dis- 
charge efficiently this great duty, in substitution for the public press 
in England or India, or both? Who are to undertake the office? 
The Proprietors or the Directors? Not the former; for they 
cannot practically stir a step; they cannot know any thing, or see 
any paper, if the Directors choose to keep them in the dark; and— 
by juggles with the governments abroad, the committees of secrecy 
and correspondence, and the Board of Control—to baffle their inqui- 

ries, or lay their jealousy asleep. Neither cau it be justly said, that 
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the Proprictors, generally, are very well fitted, whether from previous 
habits and actual pursuits, from the constitution of their body, or the 
naiwre of their prescribed forms—for meddling often, or with effect, 
in the details of administrative business abroad. Thus, then, we have 
only the Court of Directors, or rather itsefficient Council of Nine, and 


more efficient Council of ‘Three, left us to represent the Company, © 
and to perform the part of a jealous, vigilant, and disinterested ~ 
Public, eager to detect and make known delinquency—directing | 


public and general scrutiny to every abuse in a system, or fault in 
those who administer it,—having no interest m public exactions— 


deeply penetrated with sympathy for the poor, distant, and unrepre- © 
seuted native Indian, when suffering under the pillage of extortion, 7 
or the hard gripe of fiscal and monopolising rapacity ;—in fine, free ~ 
from all fellow-feeling or undue bias towards servants abroad, whe- | 
ther arising from esprit du corps, the love we all bear to our own © 
creations, or reluctance, as the coarse Napoleon expressed it, to let © 
our neighbors see us wash our dirty linen! Alas! for India; if © 


she have no more zealous and effective guardians than such substi- |7 


tutes for public opinion,—quis custodiet tpsos custodes? The Court ~ 
of Directors have essentially and naturally an interest distinct from ~ 
that of their unfortunate subjects,—a particular interest, counter to 


the general interest. It is not their fault, but their fate. They cannot ~ 
sincerely seek the greatest good of the greatest number, if they ~ 


would. ‘They are urged on by an incessant craving for “ surplus 


revenue,” —for taking without giving in return ; and the financial 
annals of India, for some years back, show how perseveringly such 


a ruinous system may be acted on for a time. What its end will be 


time must show. 


46. Butif there were no other reasons that effectually and, @ priori, ~ 
prove the Court of Directors to be peculiarly disqualified from act- — 
ing alone and unchecked in that task of controling their govern- — 
ments abroad, which some men would assign to a Free Press, one q 


reason, sufficient in itself, remains to be noticed; it is their hostility, 
as a body, to the existence of an unshackled Press in India. Ifthey 
had no interests to follow out, distinct on the one hand from the 


general interest of the Proprietors, on the other hand from that of q 
their subjects in India, how could it possibly have happened that so — 


unheard-of an unanimity should have taken place among thirty or 
forty gentlemen, (OUTs and 1Ns, during several years,) who are apt 
enough to split ito parties on all other questions? In this case of 
the Press, it is said, they have all been of one mind for the first time 
on record! But the Proprietors are not so unanimous on the ques- 
tion; and it might be supposed the Directors were a faithful ex- 
tract enough from the constituent body,—a tolerably exact image 
and representative of the shades of opinion prevailing m the 
“* Lower House!” Notso, On this single question of the Press, 
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15) Public Discussion in India. 


AT 


all differences appear to be sacrificed at the approach of-danger 
snuffed from afar, and all come forward, like so many fife-and-for- 
tuve addressers in other epidemic times, to devote themselves to the 
sacred duty of keeping down, if even for a time only, the monster 
Free Discussion,—of stifling, while yet in his cradle, the infant 
Hercules, who is prophesied to go forth at maturity purging the 
world of beasts of prey in every shape ! 

47. Whence, then, arises this sort of instinctive and universal 
feeling among ail Directors, past and present? If their interest 
coincided with the general interest, they would naturally desire to 
obtain all the information they could, fron every available source, 
as to the proceedings of all their Masters’ (the Proprietors) servants 
abroad, high and low. ‘The Press of India would certainly seem, 
at first sight, to have a claim naturally to the particular favor of the 
Directors; and one would have expected to see them supporting it 
with almost intemperate zeal against the very natural efforts of the 
servants of every class abroad, to put down an obnoxious tell-tale. 
The unanimity against the Press, of which the Directors boast, does 
seem, to the eye of unprejudiced reason, the very reverse of a merit, 
at least, as far as the Proprietors and English nation are concerned, 
and is altogether a circumstance so suspicious, as at least to bar 
their claim to be thought competent to watch over their Indian 
government, unwatched themselves by a jealous Public here and in 
India. It must not be forgotten, that if a Free Press had existed in 
India, the revolts in Cuttack, Rohilkund, Bundelkund, and else- 
where, could not have happened so completely without the know- 
lege of Government in India, nor could the Proprietors and Public 
of England have been kept in ignorance of them to this day. 

48. But even if the unchecked tendency to misrule should not 
produce among the Natives the dangerous effects here supposed, 
or if the danger shall appear so distant as not to be an object of 
dread with those small-minded persons who live only for their own 
times, another alternative subject of uneasiness presents itself i 
the half-European population, who are not likely to submit much 
longer to be kept down in a state of political Helotism. Experience 
has abundantly shown the convulsions to which European dependen- 
cies are every where subject, from the just pretensions of this race, 
and the arrogant claims of the whites to the privileges of a superior 
order of beings. 

49. Butit is proverbial that governments never profit by. the les- 
sons of history, and experience has taught no wisdom in this: mats 
ter: the Indo-Britons are multiplying to a degree unknown to 
indolence in a country where no accurate census of any considerable 
portion of the population exists. They are rising in talent, education, 
and wealth; yet they all labor under a greater or less degree of tacit 
The males, at least, are scarcely 
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associated with by the proud European ; are hunted out of all high 
and honorable public employment by the Directors at home; 
denied important civil rights by the Judges abroad ; shut out, by 
Government in India, from beneficial and coveted stations in the 
judicial and other administrative branches of the public service ; yet | 
often treated as Natives where that distinction is felt as invidious: | 
in fine, these men have been lately defrauded, through a political © 
collusion of the protector with the oppressor of their BIRTH-RIGHT | 
of free printing ; heretofore the only counterbalancing privilege in 7 
their favor against the otherwise overwhelming superiority of their 7 
white fellow-citizens. E; 
50. From the evils to be apprehended, sooner or later, if un- 7 
checked misrule be allowed to bear down the natives, or half-castes, 
the English Press alone affords no real safeguard ; nor is it easy to 
see how that engine is to be brought to bear on Indian misgovern- 
ment, for want of information as to passing events and measures of | 
authorities abroad. The whole frame of our governments in India 7 
seems contrived as if their subjects abroad, and fellow-citizens at | 
home, were intended to have no knowlege whatever of any thing ~ 
that is going on, save when the Councils choose to speak their ora- ~ 
cles in proclamations and general orders. ‘Their despatches to | ~ 
their ‘superiors at home may abound in garblings and glossings, 
suppressions and misrepresentations: no one can contradict them ~ 
in England, for no one can know what is true and what is not, if — 
the liberty to those on the spot to speak freely be taken away. — 
But even those despatches, such as they are, the Directors habitually _ 
keep to themselves, and communicate them to the British public 
on rare occasions, and in a cooked-up state. The English Press, 
therefore, unassisted by a Press abroad, to collect facts and opi- — 
nions, is utterly worthless for any primary purposes of giving publi- 
city to Indian affairs. j 
51. In this 1NEFFICIENCY those only will imagine they see 
SAFETY who delude themselves into the belief that all must be well 
within when all looks smooth without, and that it is less dangerous 
to govern the Natives badly than to let them suppose any one thinks 
they might be governed better. That sarety és only immediate, 
not durable. ‘To ensure PERMANENT SAFETY the very reverse 
of the favorite hood-winking policy must be followed up in the pre- 
sent advanced and progressing condition of society in British India : 
namely, a system of internal rule, that is honest, fearless, open as 
light, “having nothing to conceal.”—-No people so governed ever 
yet revolted, for no people ever yet rose, as one man, against their 
rulers without good cause. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, &e. 





Havinc in a former number! endeavored to explain the difference ‘ 
between Adam Smith and Mr. Ricardo on the subject of Value, 7 


we proceed to the consideration of their different views respecting ~ 


Rent, Profits, and Wages. 


According to Dr. Smith, Rent owes its existence to the absolute | 


Ee: 


fertility of the soil, or its power, either natural or acquired,of a 


yielding more food than is required to maintain the labor employed 


upon it, and to afford the cultivator the ordinary profits of stock, 7 


whatever their rate is, at the time being. “ Land,” says he, * in al- 
most any situation, produces a greater quantity of food than 
what is sufficient to maintain all the labor necessary for bringing 
it to market, in the most liberal way in which that labor is ever 
maintained. The surplus too is always more than sufficient to re- 
place the stock which employed that labor, together with its pro- 
fits. Something, therefore, always remains for a Rent to the 
landlord.” 

Mr. Ricardo professes on this subject to have adopted the opi- 
nions of Mr. Malthus. In his tract on the ‘ Profits of Stock,” 
published in 1815, he says (page 11), ** In all that I have said con- 
cerning the origin and progress of Rent, I have briefly repeated, 
and endeavored to elucidate the principles which Mr. Malthus has 
so ably laid down on the same subject, in his ‘Inquiry into the 
nature and progress of Rent,’ a work abounding in original ideas, 
which are useful, not only as they regard Rent, but as connected 
with the question of taxation, perhaps the most difficult and intri- 
cate of all the subjects on which Political Economy treats ;” and 
in the preface to his work on the Principles of Political Economy 
he notices Mr. Malthus as having been the first to give to the 
world the true theory of Rent. 

Now the causes of Rent as stated by Mr. Malthus are the three 
following, viz. : , 


’ See Pamphleteer, Nu. XLVI, page 517. 
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Ist, and mainly—That quality of the earth by which it can 
be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than 
is required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the 
land. 

2dly, That quantity peculiar to the necessaries of life of being 
able to create their own demand, or to raise up a number of de- 
manders in proportion to the quantity of necessaries produced : 
and, 

Sdly, The comparative scarcity of the most fertile land. 

Mr. Ricardo, however, in his explanation of the subject omits the 
two first of these causes, and dwells solely on the last. Rent, he con- 
ceives to be entirely a question of relative fertility. When a coun- 
try is first occupied, the best lands, or those most advantageously 
situated, are first cultivated, and as soon as the increasing demand 
for food renders it necessary to have recourse to land of a secondary 
quality or less advantageously situated, or, what comes to the 
same thing, when an additional capital on the best land yields a 


} smaller proportionate return ; such land, or the first portion of 


‘k > capital bestowed upon it, yields a Rent equal to the difference ; and 
k, @ 


when land of a third quality is taken into cultivation, the secondary 


aq quality yields a Rent, and the first a higher Rent than before, and 
‘ 


so on, all lands, excepting the last cultivated, yielding more or less 


7% rent in proportion to the excess of their produce above that last. 


> ple, and appears, on the first view of it, plausible enough ; but that 


This account of the matter is undoubtedly very plain and sim- 


diversity of soil alone is insufficient to account for the existence 


) of Rent, will appear from the following short argument. 


Let it be supposed that the fertility of the best soils were 


> lowered, and that of the worst raised so as to make the whole of 


an uniform quality, while the total quantity of corn produced 


remained the same. In this case, its price would also remain the 


"% same, and it is obvious the only difference would be, that instead 


of some lands yielding a great Rent, and some little or none, the 
+ whole would now yield an uniform and moderate Rent. But, if 


Mr, Ricardo’s doctrine were true, all Rent would at once disap- 


> pear and vanish away. 


It is impossible then to ascribe Rent solely to relative fertility, 
) or the difference between the worst and best lands in cultiva- 
) tion, since on the supposition of there being no such difference, 
* Rent would still exist. It will however be readily allowed that 
} gradation of soil is the reason why Rent appears at a much earlier 
| period of cultivation than would otherwise be the case. If there 

were two countries of equal size and extent, the one having the 

whole of its soil of an uniform and high fertility, and the other a 
| Portion of its lands only, of the best quality, and the rest inferior 
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in various degrees, Rent would appear in the latter at the time 
that the secondary sort of land was taken into cultivation, while in 
the former no Rent would be paid until the whole surface of the 
country were fully occupied and cultivated. Eventually, however, 

it would yield a much greater Rent than the other, and be capable | 
of supporting a much larger population. 4 

The argument therefore shows that relative fertility is not a ne. © 
cessary condition of Rent, though it serves to explain why the | 
cultivated parts of a country not fully peopled (such for instance | 
as America) will usually yield some Rent, notwithstanding it 
may contain large tracts of unappropriated land which are to be 
had almost for nothing, 

We cannot then agree with Mr. Malthus that the comparative | 
scarcity of the most fertile soils is one of the causes of Rent; still | 
less with Mr, Ricardo that it is the sole cause.'’ The only neces. 
sary conditions of Rent appear to be the absolute fertility of the 
soil,—the quality noticed by Adam Smith, and the limitation of its 7 
quantity. Unless it were capable of producing more than sufficient 7 
to maintain those who were employed in cultivating its surface, it 
is obvious it could never yield the smallest Rent or net produce of 7 
any kind. If, on the other hand, it were unlimited in extent, no 
one would pay for the use of it. It is consequently the fertility of 
the land combined with its comparative scarcity which gives to its # 
proprietors the enjoyment, as it were, of a species of monopoly by = 
which they are enabled to reserve to themselves a share of its pro- © 
duce. This share will be greater or less in proportion as its fer- ~ 
tility, natural or acquired, is such as to make it yield either much 7 
or little beyond what is sufficient to replace the stock employed 
upon it, together with its ordinary profits. 

But in order to ascertain what this excess is, we must first know © 
what it is that determines the rate of profit. Now Mr. Ricardo 4 
conceived that profits depended on the state of the land, and that | 
the necessity of resorting to poorer soils as a country increased in © 
population was the specific cause of their fall, while Adam Smith 
considered the rate of profits to be determined by the relative 
scarcity or abundance of capital compared with the demand for it, 
and the means of employing it. 


‘If by the expression comparative scarcity of the most fertile land, is to be 
understood its scarcity compared with the demand for its produce and the 
wants of an increasing population, it is undoubtedly in this sense a cause 
of Rent, but this is not the sense given it by Mr. Ricardo. He has stated 
Rent to be owing to the inferior fertility of some soils as compared with 
oe tothe diminishing returns of successive capitals upon the same 
and, 
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That the rate of profit, however, can never exceed what the 
fertility of. the soil will allow, is a proposition which is almost 
self-evident. It is quite clear that the excess of what is produced 
over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, on the supposi- 
tion of their share being the smallest possible, is a limit beyond 
which profits can never pass. 

The maximum, then, of profit on the land, including rent, or its 
total nct produce is bounded by the productive power of the soil, 
and if the laborers’ share never varied, this net produce would be 
always the same on the same land. ‘This however is not the 
case. . Although the average quantity produced may be nearly 
the same for a considerable length of time, that is, while the pro- 
duce of a given number of men may vary but little, the share, 
which goes to the laborer, may vary very considerably. The worst 
land cultivated at the present time does not appear, by all accounts, 
to be inferior in quality to that which was taken into cultivation 
at the time of the high prices of 1810 and 1811, yet during that 
period it yielded very high profits, while latterly it has yielded but 
small returns for the capital employed on it; a fact which indis- 
putably proves that the present low rate of profit is not to be 
attributed to the bad quality of the svil, but entirely to the different 
distribution of its produce. ‘This indeed is in perfect accordance 
with Mr. Ricardo’s more general, and as it appears to us, more 
correct proposition, that profits depend upon the proportion of the 
whole produce which goes to the laborer. Now applying this 
tule to the case before us, we shall find that at the earlier period 
above referred to, a smaller proportion of produce was absorbed 
by the laborer, and that consequently profits were high, while 
latterly a larger proportion has been taken up in the payment of 
wages, and that consequently profits have been low; the reason of 
at one time a smaller and at another time a larger share of the pro- 
duce going to the laborer, being in the one case its scarcity, and 
in the other its plentifulness compared with the demand for it, or 
its being at the former period of a higher value or dearer, and at 
the latter of a lower value or cheaper, in the sense in which those 
terms are usually understood. 

After all, then, the proportion between the demand and supply, 
which determines the value, is also the regulating principle of 
profit, since it determines in all cases the proportion which goes to 
the laborer, and consequently what remains for profit. The culti- 
vation of land too, like every other occupation, is taken up or 
relinquished, because it either will or will not yield the average 
rate of profit as determined by the state of the demand and supply ; 
and in supposing this rate to depend on the quality of the worst 
soil in cultivation, Mr. Ricardo seems to have put the cart before 
the horse, or mistaken the effect for the cause. 
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The separation of rent from profits in the progress of society 
will then take place as follows. ‘The cultivable lands of 
country being limited in extent, food has a continual tendency to 
rise, from the increase of population. The rise in the value of 


food alters its distribution, reducing the share which goes to the 4 
laborer, and augmenting profits; but this extra profit must soon — 
become rent, otherwise agricultural profit would be above the ~ 
general level, and at the same time that rent is separated, inferior | 
soils which would not before yield the ordinary profit, may be ~ 
cultivated with advantage. If the share which went to the 
laborers never varied nor exceeded what was strictly necessary for | 

their maintenance, Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine would be well-founded, © 
because in that case the resorting to inferior soils could operate in ~ 
no other way than in diminishing profits. But it is found by ex- © 

perience that in the early periods of cultivation, the great plenty © 


of food compared with the population, in other words its low 


value, gives to the laborer the command of a very large quantity, 
as is the case in America, and the diminution of the laborer’s share, 
which is occasioned by the gradual rise of its value from the con- 


tinued increase of population, enables inferior soils to be cultivated 
without any fall of profits. It is only when wages are at their 
lowest point that the cultivation of worse land is necessarily at- 


tended x fall of profits ; but this is a state of things of which no _ 


country has as yet furnished us the example, and until we do arrive 
at it, we must continue to think with Adam Smith, that it is the ac- 
cumulation of capital beyond the means of employing it at the pre- 
vious rate of profits, whatever that may be, which is the specific 
cause of their fall; and in this view of the subject we think our 
great master completely borne out by the well-known fact, that in 
those periods of our history when accumulation has been either 
retarded by a war or accelerated by a peace, profits have risen or 
fallen accordingly. 

On the subject of wages, Mr. Ricardo seems to have agreed 
with Adam Smith that they were regulated by the rwedie <e- 
supply of capital compared with labor; but he supposed that 
under the same circumstances of fertility they could vary but 
little, (which we have already shown to be contrary to experience) 
and that whenever they did so vary, it was owing to the greater or 
less demand for labor; whereas, according to the principles of 
Adam Smith, the variation in the quantity of wages is the conse- 
quence of the greater or less abundance of capital and commodities, 
and not of any alteration in the value of labor itself. That this is 
really the true state of the case is, we think, sufficiently proved 
by the striking fact that the demand for labor has almost in- 
variably been the greatest when the laborer’s share has been the 
least and vice versa. During the war, although wages were 
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nominally high, yet owing to the depreciated state of the currency, 
the real quantity of necessaries and conveniences which the laborer 
earned was much less than it was either previously, or has been 
since, while on the other hand profits were very high. But this 
state of the distribution gave to the whole produce of the country 
the power of putting so much labor into motion, that the demand 
for labor was prodigiously increased ; not only did women and 
children find ready employment, but task work was resorted to in 
order to make up for the want of hands. During the. few first 
years of peace, when all commodities, without scarcely an excep- 
tion, fell considerably in value, and consequently a much larger 
proportion than before went to the laborers, numbers of them 
were thrown out of work for want of the means of employment. 
And indeed a moment’s reflection will convince us it cannot be 
otherwise. When a cake is cut up into a few small slices, the 
number of partakers cannot be so great as when it is divided into 
a larger number of small ones. In like manner it is impossible 
that the demand for labor can increase, when the means of em- 
ploying it are diminished; and this must necessarily happen when- 
ever the same or a larger quantity of produce is divided among a 
smaller number of individuals—a case which is of frequent oc- 
currence. It is not uncommon to see agricultural laborers thrown 
out of employment by an excessively abundant harvest. The 
farmers not being indemnified by quantity for the fall in the value 
of their corn, cannot put so much labor into motion as before, 
and they are consequently under the necessity of reducing the 
number of their hands, while the main article of the laborer’s sub- 
sistence is cheaper than ever." When this state of things is not 
confined to a few commodities, but extends itself to nearly the 
whole mass of them, it is called a general glut or stagnation, the 
existence of which the school of Mr. Ricardo denies, because it is 
inexplicable on their principles.» Its occurrence may indeed be a 


* This curious and important fact of quantity and value not varying in the 
esact inverse ratio of each other, has not been so much dwelt on by Poli- 
tical Economists as it deserves to be. It has been recently brought 
more into notice by Mr. Tooke in his valuable work on “ High and Low 
Prices.” But he has fallen into the common error of supposing that when 
a fall takes place in the value of a commodity so as to reduce it below its 
cost, the consumers gain as much as the producers lose. This is no doubt 
the case as to quantity, but not as it respects value and the means of em- 
ploying labor. It is therefore sure to occasion distress, first, among the 

ucers themselves, and finally among the laborers, some of whom must 
thrown out of employment. 

* The ground on which M. Say and Mr. Mill deny the possibility of a 
general glut is, that the excess of one or more commodities implies, in 
their = a corresponding deficiency of others. But surely these dis- 
tinguished writers have totally misapprehended the nature of that species 
of superabundance which is usually termed a glut. It dees not consist, as 
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matter of surprise, for it might be thought that the competition of 
those who are thrown out of employment would lower wages and 
enable all to have a share as before. But this we know by expe- 
rience is not the case ; and that it should not be, may appear less 
extraordinary, when it is considered that the quantity of every 
commodity which is absorbed in wages is never practically ascer- 
tained till the commodity itself is brought to market; and the 


inability of the laborer to alter the distribution, which depends é 
entirely on the state of the demand and the supply, fully confirms 7 


Adam Smith’s doctrine, that it is the commodities themselves 
which vary in their value, and not the labor for which they are 
exchanged. 

It appears, too, that the condition of the laborer is by no means 
improved in proportion to the increase in the quantity of his 


wages. When he receives much in exchange for his labor, he ¥ 


must in his turn part with much, in order to purchase the labor | 


of others. In those countries where corn is cheap and rlentiful, : 


the surplus in the laborer’s hands will go but a little way towards 
procuring him the other requisites of clothing and lodging of 


which he stands in need; and when, owing to the abundance of © 


capital and commodities, every thing is cheap and plentiful, the 


laboring class are not in so florishing a condition as might at first | 


be supposed, owing to the slack demand for labor, which is the 


necessary result of that peculiar state of the distribution. On the 


other hand, when profits are high, and the laborer’s proportion 


less, he and his family get full employment, and on the whole 4 


they frequently earn more. 


they imagine it does, in certain commodities being produced in an undue 
proportion relatively to others, but in their being produced in such abun- 
dance, that the laborer absorbs nearly the whule of them, or so large a 


ortion as reduces the profiton them considerably below its natural rate. 
he proportion of each and every cummodity, which goes to the laborer, “7 


has nothing whatever to do with the existence of any other commodity in 
the market. [f the rate of profit be ten per cent., and that cottons are so 
abundant as to vield only two per cent. profit, 1t 1s not by producing more 
of coffee, or sugar, or corn, or iron, or of any other commodity, that we 
can raise the rate of profit on cotion. To mul iply these cummodities would 
indeed increase the laborer’s share of them, but cou!d not in the slightest 
degree affect the ratio between labor and cotton. Their increased quantity 
would therefore only lower their value, and they would create ne greater 
effective demand for the cotton than betore such werease tovk place. The 
only way in which cottons could be made to rise in value, would be by 
diminishing the supply of them or by employing a larger portion of the 
national revenue in the purchase of them, to the exclusion of something 
else. Now this being the cate, it is obvious that a glut of all commodities 
is just as possible, as the glut of any single one; fur though they may be 
multiplied in such ae greg @s not to vary in their relative value, they 
may be all so abundant as scarcely to be worth the labor they have cost ; 
and this is what is meant by a general glut, 
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- It is not therefore without reason that Adam Smith has. mea- 
sured the value of capital by the quantity of labor it will com- 
mand, and not by the quantity of commodities of which it consists. 
At all times, that is a large capital which will command much 
labor, and a small capital which will command but little labor ; 
and hence, a fall in the value of any commodity, which arises from 
over-abundance, and not from a diminution in the cost of its pro- 
duction, is an evil, for it deprives the sellers of the power of put- 
ting so much labor into motion as before, without transferring any 
such power to the buyers. It is a loss of capital to the country, 
and diminishes, pro tanto, the means of future production. 

This short sketch of these two systems of Political Economy 
will, it is presumed, enable the reader to perceive the chief points 
on which they turn. Adam Smith taught that the exchangeable 
value of commodities, and the shares into which they were divided 
as rent, profits, and wages, depended entirely on the proportion 
between the demand and the supply ; and he explained in what 
way the cost of production and other circumstances altered the 
value and the distribution, by altering this proportion. Mr. 
Ricardo maintained that the ¢i.tribution of the produce depended 
altogether upon the state of fertility of the land, and had nothing 
to do with demand and supply, excepting for very short periods. 
The whole of his system, indeed, is an attempt to get rid of this 
principle, by referring value to cost of production, or more pro- 
perly speaking, to a portion of the cost,—the labor worked up in 
commodities, to the exclusion of profits and other causes, which 
either directly or indirectly affect their value. 

It is on this account that his theory has been so often found at 
variance with experience, in spite of the attempts that have been 
made to reconcile them. It is, for instance, a consequence of his 
peculiar views on the subject of rent, that a low rate of profit is 
advantageous to the landlord; or, that rents are highest when 
profits are lowest. Yet, we find that, im the course of the last 
thirty years, rents and profits rose together ; they were the highest 
together, and with the decline of agricultural profits, rents also 
declined. 

It was another tenet of Mr. Ricardo’s, which was the conse- 
quence of his doctrine of profit, that the cultivation of more land 
was the sole cause of a permanent fall in the rate of profit. Yet, 
during the greater part of the period above referred to, while pro- 
Jits were every day rising, fresh soils which required more labor to 
work them, were being daily broken up, and the throwing them out 
of cultivation, which took place subsequently on the fall of projits, 
and which was clearly the consequence of that fall, failed to raise 
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their rate, which, on Mr. Ricardo’s hypothesis, it ought to have 
done. 

Again, Mr. Ricardo considered that the variations in the rate 
of wages, under the same circumstances of fertility, were owing 
to the greater or less demand for labor ; whereas, it has appeared 
that the demand for labor has been the greatest when the share 
earned by the laborer has been the least, and vice versa. 

Now the doctrines of Adam Smith, and of those who have fol- 
lowed up and improved his views, are not only perfectly consis- 
tent with all these phenomena, but afford a satisfactory solution 
of them ; and as it is the object of Political Economy to explain 
things as they are practically found to exist, we cannot but think 
that Adam Smith’s system, which is eminently practical, has a 
decided advantage over that of Mr. Ricardo. 

We are, however, far from wishing to undervalue the services 
which Mr. Ricardo has rendered to the science of Political Eco- 
nomy. His mode of treating the subject is altogether new and 
original ; he has made some important discoveries,’ and has ex- 
plained with a clearness and perspicuity quite peculiar to himself, 
several very intricate points which were before but very imper- 
fectly understood. But no theory which is opposed to facts can 
long stand its ground; and as the conclusions to which his main 
doctrines lead are found to be inconsistent with general experience, 
we do not hesitate to say that his work, in spite of its numerous 
excellencies, is more to be admired for its ingenuity and brilliancy, 
than to be depended on for its soundness and accuracy. 


* We more particularly allude to the circumstance of rent not entering 
as @ component part into the price of the mass of commodities, or at least 
in so small a degree, as not materially to affect the general conclusions of a 
theory which omitted it. Mr. Ricardo was the first to show this, and he de- 
duced from it that most important rule, that profits depended on the pro- 

rtion of the whole produce which went to the laborer, a proposition which 

thrown more light on the whole of this interesting subject than, per- 


haps, all the rest of his book put together, 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO TIIE FIRST EDITION. 


Tue Censorship would not allow this Pamphlet to be an- 
nounced in the journals, although its title contains nothing sedi- 
tious. Is there any thing in it against the King or the Law ? Does 
the title even state whether the author is for or against the Cen- 
sorship ? What instinct in the Censors! What wonderful sa- 
gacity! But that is not all: my name is printed in the title-page 
of the Pamphlet. Is it possible to believe that we have come to 
this, under the ministry of Messrs. Corbiére and De Villéle ? 





ADVERTISEMENT TO THE, SECOND EDITION. 


Tue public has bought up the first Edition of this Pamphlet 
in less time than it took me to write it, notwithstanding the Cen- 
sors would not suffer it to be advertised, and the post refused to 
transmit copies to the Departments. This, although it proves 
nothing as to the merit of the work, still serves to show how 
much the public opinion is in favor of the tribunals, with what 
ardor it supports the public liberties, and condemns the system of 
Ministers. 

I have scarcely had time to correct some inaccuracies of 
style, which had slipt in to what I might term a written improvisa- 
tion. I have added but little to the text: but Iam desirous of 
recording a new fact concerning the present Censors. 

The Censors, it appears, had mutilated an article in the Journal 
des Débats, relating to the Duke of Orleans: it has treated the 
Constitutionnel, which had thought fit to speak of the Duke of 
Angouleme, still more rigorously. The thing appeared to me so 
improbable, that I was desirous of seeing the suppressed article, 
supposing that there was at least a shadow of pretext for this cen- 
sorial temerity. But let the reader judge; the article is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘We feel a real pleasure in publishing the following notice, 
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which is addressed to us from the Cabinet of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Angouleme : 

«‘'The Members of the Royal Society for Prison Discipline are 
‘requested to attend a meeting of the Society on Thursday the 
19th inst., at one o'clock : His Royal Highness to preside, and 
‘‘ the meeting to be held at the House of Monseigneur.” 

‘* May all the abuses which are unfortunately so interwoven 
with the system of prison discipline, and which give so much 
pain to the true friends of humanity and religion, be made known 
to the Prince! May the Administration, attentive to his voice, 
reform practices afflicting to every feeling mind! May it purify 
the infectious abode, where so many various victims are so un- 
happily confounded! What we particularly desire is, that the 
interesting work just published by M. Appert may be submitted 
to the Prince, and that nothing be concealed from him, that could 
tend to throw light on an object so worthy of his beneficence and 
humanity.” 

Here is no question as to the doctrines of the Constitutionnel, 
which, in many instances, are not its own: this Paper, moreover, 
is not so sparing towards me as to admit the suspicion that I can 
entertain any great partiality for it: but the question is one of 
reason, of good faith, of equity, of principles. Is there any thing 
in the article above cited to provoke the wrath of the Censors 
(rogneurs de phrases)? We shall, then, no longer be permitted to 
speak of humanity or religion, for this word is to be found in the 
article ; and thus the name of a Prince, the restorer of our army— 
a name that Europe respects, and that France has inscribed 
amongst the splendid feats of her glory—is blotted out by some 
obscure Censors in a police-office! It is true that the Prince, al- 
though a Christian, is suspected of being attached to the Charter. 
It is true that all parties in Spain have found a shelter beneath his 
sword ; that’he has inculcated concord in the midst of divisions— 
that he has checked the aberrations of liberty, as well as the 
whims of arbitrary power—that he is opposed to re-actions and 
vengeance—that he has not suffered proscriptions to dishonor his 
arms—nor that the piles of the Inquisition should be the altars 
raised to his victories. 
August 20th, 1824. 


THE CENSORSHIP, &c. 


Tw the Chamber of Peers, on the 13th March 182, in replying 
to a previous speaker, I said: ** A noble Baron has anticipated as 
the result of the Expedition to Spain, that France will be invaded, 
and all our liberties.destroyed. As to the invasion of France, and 
the loss of our liberties, one thing at least will console me—that 
these events will never take place whilst I and my colleagues are 
ministers. The noble Baron, who possesses both distinguished 
talent, and generous sentiments, will pardon this assertion, pro- 
ceeding from the conscientious conviction of a true Frenchman.” 

These words, and the establishment of the Censorship, suffi- 
ciently explain why I am no longer a minister, and the cause of 
the treatment I have experienced from my colleagues. I had 
brought them to my sentiments, but these they have now aban- 
doned. It was therefore high time they separated themfelves 
from me, when they meditated the suspension of the most im- 
portant of our liberties. 

But let us leave the consideration of persons, and speak only of 
France. 

I need not repeat what I have said a hundred times in the tri- 
bune, and what I have printed a hundred times in my works ; 
that there can be no such thing as a representative government 
without the liberty of the press. 

Under the Censorship of the Journals, the Constitutional Mo- 
narchy will become either more weak or more violent than abso- 
lute monarchy: it is either a powerless, or an unruly machine, 
which is subject to interruption from the complexity of its wheels, 
or breaks by the force of its motion. I shall say nothing of that 
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trading in falsehood under a press that is shackled, however profita- 
ble to certain individuals, nor of the various species of turpitude 
which are the inevitable consequence of the Censorship. ~~ 

Why should I dilate on these things? We have to do with 
principles. Then away with these fooleries. It is sufficiently 
known that large sums have been expended to secure the opinion 
of the Journals: violence then, it should seem, must complete 
what corruption had begun. Thus obstinacy is mistaken for firm- 
ness of character, the irritation of self-love for tness of mind, 
without considering that the weakest man may, in a frenzy fit, set 
fire to his house. But is this state of madness a proof of strength ? 

The 4th article in the law of the 17th March 1822 runs thus : 
« If in the interval of the sessions of the Chambers serious circum- 
stances (des circonstances graves) should render ineffectual for the 
moment the measures of guarantee and repression established, the 
laws of the 13th March 1820, and 26th July 1821, may be again 
immediately put in force, by virtue of an Ordonnance of the King 
debated in Council, and countersigned by three Ministers.” 

I ask, if the case provided for by the law has actually occurred ? 
Are foreign armies at our gates? Is there any conspiracy in the 
interior? Is the public treasure in jeopardy ? Has Heaven let 
loose on France any of its scourges? Is the throne menaced? 
Has one of our beloved Princes fallen under the dagger of another 
Louvel ? No, happily not. 


What, then, has happened? Why, that the Ministry have «x, 


committed some faults ; that they have lost their majority in the 
Chamber of Peers; that they have been brought before the tribu- 
nals for compromising themselves in shameful negociations with 
the view of purchasing opinions ; that they have destroyed for the 
most part the advantageous results of the expedition to Spain; 
that they have separated themselves from the Royalists ; in short, 
that they are incapable, and are plainly told so. These are the 
serious circumstances that compel them to violate institutions 
which we owe to the wisdom of the King! If the circumstances 
are serious, they have made them so ; and it is against themselves 
they have established the Censorship. 

The expedition to Spain has been commenced, carried on, and 
completed under the existence of a free press: although a piece of 
false intelligence might have put to hazard the existence of the 
Duke of Angouleme and the safety of his army—might have occa- 
sioned a fall in the public funds—might have excited disturbances 


) in some of the Departments, or incurred the displeasure of the 
~ Powers of Europe. These circumstances were not sufficiently 


serious to induce the suppression of the liberty of the periodical 


j press, But the truth has been told to Ministers, and Frenchmen, 
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naturally disposed to ridicule, sometimes permit themselves to 
laugh at these Ministers. Instantly the Censorship,—or France, is 
ruined !—How truly contemptible ! 

To crown the deed—nothing was wanting, but the reason that 
has been alleged for the establishment of the Censorship, Re- 
course might i been had to common-place remarks against the 
liberty of the press. They might have talked of its excesses, of 
its dangers, whilst they affected to confound it with licentiousness. 
It might have been said that the actually existing laws of restriction 
were inadequate—though we know them to be extremely harsh— 
though they have in fact compelled all the Journals to confine 
themselves within moderate bounds. . No, the grievance does not 
lie here ; it is not of the journals they complain, but the ¢ribunals ! 
The Censorship is deemed necessary, because upright and worthy 
magistrates have defended the liberty of the press, because they 
have decided conformably to the integrity of their conscience and 
the independence of their character, because they admitted the 
journals to an existence de jure, independently of their existence 
de facto. And the matter of right appears ill suited to the legiti- 
mate monarchy, since the late revolution, and the transactions of 
the hundred days! ‘That a minister of justice should venture to 
blame by his signature the sentence of a tribunal; and thus indi- 
rectly impugn the decision of that tribunal ! What an example is 
here held forth to nations ! That these ministers should dare pub- 
licly to accuse the two first courts of the kingdom, (the Court of 
Cassation, and the Cour Royale,) as well as the tribunal de Premiére 
Instance i—for these three tribunals have all decided in the same 
cause. Thus is the whole judicial community attacked from its 
head to its base: even the public ministry belonging to the Court of 
Cassation has coincided in opinion with the judgment of that Court. 

Were all the Ministers present at the Council, when this dan- 
gerous resolution was adopted? If one of them was absent, as is 
reported, he must doubtless regret to have been deprived of the 
honor of withdrawing himself. 

Perhaps you will say the Courts of Justice have been mistaken ! 
But who has proved this? Are you more wise, better informed, 
than they ? But was there any thing like an equal division of voices 
among the magistrates in those Courts? I know not. Never- 
theless, it is asserted that the Court of Cassation, whose abilities 
are so well known, came to an almost unanimous decision in the 
affair of the Aristarque. 

But the re-appearance of this journal, it seems, was likely to 
lead to the revival of several others. And why not, if they really 
have the right of re-appearing? Why should not the law, and 
justice, be administered impartially to all ? Even the facts are not 
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clear: for it is doubtful whether there are not other journals in 
exactly the same predicament as the Aristarque. 

Besides, is there not a formidable law in existence, which has 
been found sufficient to restrain the excesses of the press? Have 
not the very tribunals, whose jurisprudence is now blamed, often 
pronounced sentence of condemnation against journalists? Were 
we to reckon up all the sums exacted by way of fine, together with 
the days, the months, the years of imprisonment, we should find 
a total of penalties which might satisfy the severest dispositions. 
The rigor exercised by the Magistrates in their early judgments, 
proves that the lenity of their latter decisions flows from the most 
impartial justice, 

For instance, was it possible for these Magistrates, without dis- 
gracing themselves, to determine otherwise than they did in the 
case of the Quotidienne ? Why did not the Ministry, which had 
an interest in this cause, oppose its being brought before the 
Courts of Justice ? This was an unaccountable oversight; for 
we can hardly suppose there was any illusion as to the disgraceful 
nature of the transactions, or as to the uprightness of the Judges. 

It is contended, that the practice of the Courts furnishes means 
of eluding the suspension or the suppression of the journals. Thus 
then it was not the restraint of crime that was aimed at; it was 
the suspension, the suppression of the liberty of the periodical 
press. You have suffered your secret to escape. We now perceive 
in what light you viewed the law, and what are your ideas of 
constitutional government. We are already acquainted with your 
thoughts ; we had read your pamphlet. 

Justice is the bread of the people : yet they are almost famished 
for want of it, especially in France. Bodies politic had long since 
disappeared in this country; these were reptaced by -judicial bo- 
dies, which were contemporary with, and almost preceded them. 
Our supreme Courts were connected,—by the bonds of civilisa- 
tion, by the wants of society, by the tradition of the wisdom of 
ages, by the study of the codes of antiquity,—with the infancy of 
mankind. ‘The nation, deeply impressed with the virtues of our 
Magistrates, had been accustomed to love them as the source of 
order, to respect them as the living law. The Harlays, the La- 
moignons, the Molés, the Séguiers, are still cherished in our me- 
mories. We always found them, like the throne, our protectors ; 
and considered them incorruptible as religion, stern as liberty, 
and pure as honor, of which they were the props, the defenders, 
and the organs. 

And yet it is the successors of these immortal Magistrates whom 
we find rashly assailed by men of yesterday !—by men subject to 
every chance of fortune—and who must instantly return to their ori- 
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ginal nothingness, should the royal favor be withdrawn from them. 
Such are the men who take upon them to abuse irremoveable 
judges, whom they find acquitting themselves honorably in a career 
closed to ambition, and consecrated to the most painful labors ! 

You consider yourselves offended when the Chambers disap- 
prove your laws; you become irritated when the tribunals decide 
according to their knowlege. It appears then to be your wish 
that yourselves, your own will and persons, should be the sole 
objects of consideration in the state. 

But if you were to succeed in shaking the confidence which the 
people ought to place in their judges; if you were to declare, as 
you are in reality doing, that the jurisprudence of the tribunals is 
dangerous on one point, does it not follow that it may be so in 
others? Tell us then, ye ministers clothed in all your power and 
authority, what would become of society, after you should have 
implanted in it such suspicions? Every day these tribunals have 
to decide on the lives and fortunes of individuals: thus then do 
you lead me to suspect, that some possession has been unjustly 
seized, or that some innocent person has perished on the scaf- 
fold. 

Imprudent that you are, not to perceive the disorder you create 
in the people’s minds by such acts! And where is the moral cou- 
rage of condemning by a stroke of the pen the decisions of Courts, 
and substituting your own ministerial ignorance for the wisdom of 
Magistrates who hold from the Author of all justice the balance to 
weigh, and the sword to punish ? 

And why do you betray so much ill-humor against the Aris- 
tarque? Is it because its proprietors are three members of the 
Opposition—MM. de la Bourdonnaye, Sanlot-Baguenault, and 
Lemoine-Desmares? Still the ministry has the advantage, in 
having for its supporters all those journals purchased on the spot, 
more or less exorbitantly, according to the fluctuation in the price 
of consciences. 

But are ministers to be allowed to be ignorant of the laws which 
it is their duty to put in force? Had they bestowed a little more 
attention on those designed to restrain the offences of the press, 
they would have seen that thexCensorship was never meant to be 
adopted but in cases of the most rare and serious rature—so far 
was it from the idea of the Legislature to make this Censorship a 
matter of course, or customary right ! 

‘ According to the terms of the 11th Article of the law of 25th 
March 1822, I possess the right of replying to whatever may be 
addressed to me in any journal. But if the censor, who has per- 
mitted the attack, should not permit the defence also; if he should 
discover in my answer a something deserving the mask of pro- 
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scription, or red ink, behold an article of the law unexécuted. 
What am I to do? Shall I prosecute the responsible Editor? The 
editor will refer me to the censor, and the censor to the government. 
I cannot put a minister on his trial without a decree of the Council 
of State. The result is, that I am calumniated, without having it 
in my power to refute the calumny ; that the law is violated ; that 
I cannot have recourse to the tribunals, which become paralysed 
themselves by the exercise of a power beyond the law in a matter 
that is purely judicial. 

The very existence of th¢ Censorship is destructive of all con- 
stitutional government. But independent of the principle, there is 
such a thing as form ; and this, amongst well-bred people, is some- 
thing, however little attention we pay to it. 

As rapidity was the order of the day, time could not be found 
to appoint a commission ; and as the truth might get abroad in 
four-and-twenty hours, to the great peril of the monarchy, it was 
deemed necessary provisionally to send before the police the 
journals caught flagrante delicto, in the cause of liberty. 

What a grievous misfortune, had they been left to write a sin- 
gle word against the system of Censorship! ‘They were therefore 
mysteriously subjected to censure at the hotel of the Police- Board : 
an invisible hand—p®Ossibly that of a valet-de-chambre, some un- 
known Cato—has mutilated at night the thought of the master 
whom he had served in the morning—and this for the greater se- 
curity of ministers. ‘Fhe manner of making up this holy office of 
spies, charged with deciding on the true nature (l’orthodoxie) of 
constitutional doctrines, will doubtless for ever remain a secret. 

But here again may we not question the legality of proceeding ? 

The Ist article of the Civil Code says: ** The laws shall be exe- 
cuted in every part of the kingdom from the moment their promul- 
gation ¢an be known. ‘The promulgation made by the king shall 
be considered as known in the Department of the royal residence, 
one day after that of the promulgation.” 

However, the journals received their orders to submit to the 
censorship only 12 hours after the publication of the Ordonnance 
in the Moniteur. 

And this censor, who signed the first acts of censorship, was he 
legally known when he exercised his funttions? Or, had the Or- 
donnance which appointed him been communicated to the journal- 
ists ? 

All this is fair ground of attack before the tribunals. And in 
fact it is insufferable that a minister, and more especially one who 
has belonged to judicial bodies, should show himself so despotic, 
and so ignorant. 

To the honor of science and literature, a commission is now ap- 
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pointed, under the presidency of the Director of the Police ! Some 
have even gone so far as to say, that the Council of Censors was to 
consist of persons selected from the two legislative chambers. We 
should indeed have deplored the weakness of these honorable men : 
the Peers and the Deputies were intended to be the guardians, not 
the gaolers of the public liberty. 

The Censorship, from the time of the restoration, has saved no 
one: the former ministers, who evinced a desire to establish it, 
have fallen; yet they had some sort of excuse ; they touched more 
closely on the times of the hundred days; there were then troubles 
and conspiracies in the state ; the Duke of Berry had fallen a sacri- 
fice. 

Moreover, these ministers were possessed of a certain degree of 
power: they belonged to a party: they had not placed themselves 
in hostility with society, nor set themselves up against the autho- 
rity of the tribunals. Representative government too was not so 
well understood, and therefore a departure from its principles was 
the more easy. 

The present Ministry cannot defend itself either 6n the plea of 
some great catastrophe, or on that of ignorance of the principles of 
the Charter, since this has been placed within the reach of every 
one. Yet are they powerless, for they have fought fit to insulate 
themselves from the opinions of all. They have apostatised from 
their own doctrines ;—and now that they have established the 
Censorship, would they be able to look back without blushing at 
the speeches they delivered from the tribune against that very cen- 
sorship ? Sprung from the ranks of the Royalists, they have ceased 
to show themselves Royalists. From them the ancient honor has 
not met with better treatment than the recent liberty: they have 
placed themselves, as it were, between two Frances, in a third 
France, composed of deserters from the other two, but which, like 
themselves, can have but a short duration. 

In order to exist, they will be obliged to push their systems to 
their utmost limits. It is a truth generally admitted, that one 
error leads to another. It is also a truth, though not so well 
known, that the Ministry deceives itself in regard to the opposite 
qualities of strength, in taking physical for moral strength : whereas, 
in society, the one destroys, the other preserves. 

Behold the concatenation of things :—A desire is entertained to 
buy up the journals: but the project is not attended with complete 
success. What is to be done ?—stop short ? which would be the best 
plan. No: it is determined to go before the tribunals, where con- 
demnation is the result.—Again, a law is brought forward relative 
to the public funds : it is rejected. Is it determined to stop short ? 
which would doubtless be the wisest way, since, with moderation, 
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all might yet have been set right. No: the irritation of vanity 
carries the day: victims are sought for, and blows are indiscrimi- 
nately struck, without regard to consequences, or foreseeing the 
effect of this violence on public opinion.—The public opinion is 
expressed. Do they stop now ? No: a new violetice is necessary, 
and the Censorship is resolved on ! 

Suppose then that the Ministry should meet with other acts of 
resistance, which cannot fail to happen : they must of necessity be- 
come persecutors. When they shall have disarmed their adver- 
saries, and loaded their creatures with favors, still they will have 
effected nothing ; it will then be necessary to find means of pre- 
venting the publication of non-periodical works, and modifying 
the jurisprudence of the tribunals, of which they complain, and 
which are at this time the more powerful from the injury they 
have received, and the more popular from having become the de- 
fenders of our liberties. 

What will the Ministry think of those Courts of justice, suppos- 
ing they should persist, as doubtless they will, in maintaining their 
independent doctrine ? Those courts are established by the laws : 
they will hardly think of violating these laws; and the time of 
passiug sentence by commissions is gone he 

And as to the Chambers, what steps will they take? And how 
will the Ministers bring themselves to announce to them the esta- 
blishment of the Censorship, without assigning any other reason 
than that which they had the unaccountable folly to address to us ? 
Will they venture to say to them: ‘* We have destroyed the li- 
berty of the periodical press, because the magistrates have passed a 
decree which they had the right to pass !"” 

They will make Peers, be it so: but will these Peers submit 
themselves to the caprices of Ministers? Is not this first magistra- 
cy as independent as the other ? Will these new Peers go and take 
their seats, for the mere purpose of approving the censorship, or 
passing the rejected law relative to the funds (rentes) ? 

I do not say that these creations, multiplied for the sake of per- 
sonal interests, would in the end destroy the institution of the 
Peerage : but it is worth your while to reflect how well calculated 
are such baneful measures to precipitate your. fall. 

Then, what is to become of the Chamber of Deputies? This 
excellent Chamber wants nothing but a little experience, and may 
become truly formidable to Ministers. Will its dissolution be de- 
manded ? Mark well what this would lead to, and shudder! for I 
am willing to believe you have not foreseen these things, and that 
you still love your country. 

The Censorship, considered in relation to our state of society 
and our institutions, cannot be approved by any. It may, indeed, 
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have charms for the Anti-Chamber, and those valets who will deign 
to insert in their journals the commands of their masters. They 
alone will enjoy liberty, since their servility may be relied on. 
There is an evening paper which enjoys some privileges : the favor 
has been granted to it, which has been denied to others, of being 
sent off by post on the day of its appearance. Should any person 
be desirous of extracting any articles of news from this journal, he 
cannot do so till he has sent them to the Censors, although we 
must suppose that those articles have been _— under the Cen- 
sor’s eye. But the thing permitted to one, is refused to another : 
what is perfectly lawful in the Etoile would become illegal in the 
Journal des Débats or the Quotidienne, in the Constitutionnel or the 
Courrier. The impudence of these petty tyrannies, however, ad- 
mits of explanation : power has nothing offensive in it when di- 
rected by genius ; it may rather be considered as one of its inherent 
qualities : but when mediocrity is promoted to the higher posts, 
the power that accompanies it displays all the insolence of an up- 
Start. 

Whatever attempts may be made to stifle liberty, it will assu- 
redly slip from the weak hands that shall try to keep it in check ; 
it is in fact already escaping from their grasp. Behold the dlanks' 
which are again to be found in the journals: you will see these 
blanks excite no small degree of wrath: yet the crime of blank 
pages would be a singular one to bring before the tribunals. The 
vexations exercised at the post-offices will have no better success. 
When the public opinion is made up, nothing can stop it. The 
capital and the provinces will now be inundated with pamphlets: 
Even silence will be looked upon as an attack, and the Ministrys 
will be accused by the very thing they are not told of. Alas! we 
had not arrived at such a pass at the opening of the session. 

When Buonaparte could in 24 hours cause a public writer to 
be shot, it may be considered that there existed restraint (répres- 
sion). ‘lerror also operated as a restraint. But as to the Minis- 
try, who fears them ? 

And why do those who so fiercely braved public opinion fly be- 
fore it? Why this censorship, but from the fear of that opinion 
which they affect to despise ? 


? I have made inquiry as to the articles cut out of the Journal des Débats 
of Tuesday, Aug. 17. They are as follows: ist. A secund article reviewing 
the session which terminated the labors of the Chamber of Deputies. (This 
article is about to appear, printed by Le Normant, together with the first, 
and those intended to follow it.}—2d. The advertisement of this present 
Pamphlet.—3d. Some lines on the Duke of Orleans, noticing the sensi- 
bility of this Prince on occasion of the distribution of the accessits obtained 
hy the Duke de Chartres.—Such are the first exploits of the Censorship. 
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I know not if others have been struck as I have ; but every thing 
I see appears to me inexplicable, and nearly to approach to mad- 
ness. I can understand those acts, however whimsical in them,r 
selves, which tend to the same object, and are likely to benefit the 
authors of them : but I can form no conception of men who desire 
to save themselves, and who yet do the very thing that must de- 
stroy them. What occasion is there, I would ask, for those acts of 
violence which we have for some months witnessed—that agita- 
tion in the midst of repose—that thirsting after ministerial dicta- 
torship, when no one disputes the established power? Why cor- 
rupt the journals, and afterwards bind them in chains, when the 
victories of an heir to the throne and the prosperity of France had 
destroyed all revolutionary opposition? ‘That which the King an- 
nounced on opening the session of 1823, had been permitted by 
Providence, and accomplished by the army. Who is there that did 
not feel in his paternal soil a ones footing ? who that did not 


fejoice to see France regain her rank among the Powers of Eu- 
rope ? 

But some unknown circumstance arises to snatch away our fair- 
est hopes. We retrograde, on a sudden, at least eight years; we 
are replacing ourselves just where we were at the commencement 
of the restoration : we are arming ourselves afresh against the pub- 
lic liberties : we revert to the Censorship—aggravating the evil by 


an act without precedent as it regards the tribunals. We imitate 
the very conduct we had stigmatised : we introduce circular let- 
ters at the elections: we feel the need of Peers to secure a majo- 
rity ; and yet, whilst we repel the Royalists, we assume that apel- 
lation. Every thing was tending towards ministerial power ; every 
thing now is receding from it ; it remains insulated, exposed to a 
thousand enemies, supported only by opinions that it dictates, by 
journals that it pays, and by flatterers whom it despises, 

When looking for a solution of these inexplicable things, one 
sometimes feels inclined te fall into the opinion of those melancholy 
persons who think that certain mysterious societies are driving to 
destruction all established order. But what are we putting in its 
place ? the arbitrary will of Ministers, and the yoke of their clerks 
and underlings. And is it thus we would attempt to govern 
France, and contravene the advancement of society and of the age 
in which we live ! 

No, that is impossible: yet, if we would reject these fears, 
others will still remain, that are created by the faults of which 
we are at once the witnesses and the victims. By exaggera- 
ting every thing, by forcing every thing, by abusing every thing, 

trenching on established institutions, and compromising things 
most sacred, all means of future government are destroyed, the 
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strongest minds are wearied out, whilst honest men are disgusted ; 
and thus, between despotism on the one hand, and an impracti- 
cable liberty on the other, people shrink into that indifference in 
politics, which brings on the dissolution of society—as indifference 
in religion leads to annihilation. 

Who can have produced these tremendous evils ? What ill-fated, 
but powerful genius has controlled the fortune of our country? It 
can be no genius. Nothing can be more deplorable’ than that 
which has happened to us, in the triymph of an undefinable some- 
thing, and the success of a few little plotting contrivers. Two or 
three individuals get themselves fixed in power—and, in order to 
hold it fora few days, they stake the great destinies of France 
against their momentary interest. 

We must make haste to quit the road we have got into, unless 
we would fall into a precipice. People may dispose of themselves, 
or destroy themselves, if they think fit; but ought on no account 
to compromise their country’s weliare: but the Ministry by its 
system has shaken the legitimate monarchy to its foundations. 
What signify their intentions ? they can never make amends for 
their deeds. 

The remedy indeed is easy, if the disease be taken in time: if it 
is suffered to make head, it becomes incurable. I cannot develop 
all my thoughts in this small pamphlet, the rapid work of a few 
hours, and which I publish in haste on account of the importance 
of the subject; it is hard for me, that am so far advanced in my 
career, to re-engage in struggles which have consumed my life ; 
but, a Peer of France, and a Magistrate, I cannot see public liberty 
perish. I could not see the tribunals attacked without raising my 
voice—without yielding my support, feeble as it may be, to the in- 
stitutions that are endangered. ‘That the throne of our wise Mo- 
narch may remain unassailable—that France may be free and 
happy is my prayer ;—and as to my own destiny, God's will be 
done ! 
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Tue following remarks have been written for some months, and 


were not at first designed for publication. I do not think that 1 
have either exaggerated or misrepresented ; and I lay them before 
the public with the single wish, that, if in no other way, at least 
by attracting attention to investigations of this nature, they may 
chance to be of some little service to my country. The habits of 
the higher and the lower orders in Ireland, and the relations in 
which they stand towards each other, have been sketched from 
time to time by writers of great ability; but never, that I know, 
strictly with a view to their political bearing, and their connexion 
with that sort of intermittent fever with which the southern dis- 
tricts have been afflicted for sixty or seventy years. As I proceeded, 
numerous tracks presented themselves in which I might have been 
tempted to travel, if other pursuits of a severer kind had left me 
leisure. Let me hope that others better qualified will undertake 
an office, which is not less interesting than the subject is deeply 
important. 

It may seem strange that, in an inquiry into the causes of the 
present disturbances, I have scarcely said a word of Tithes. I 
thought it better to suppress some few remarks I had prepared, 
than touch lightly on a topic so large and so momentous. 


It was not intended in these pages to write receipts for the cure 
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of political diseases : my object was principally to describe some of 
the evils, leaving their remedies to those who have the leisure and 
abilities to devise, and the power to apply them. Education, how- 
ever, was a subject too obvious and too tempting to pass wholly 
unnoticed, 

Having made some strictures on the Magistracy of the South of 
Ireland, I think myself bound to render a just tribute of applause to 
the intrepid firmness, the unwearied vigilance, the devotion to public 
duty, which for several months have characterised a large portion of 
the magistracy of this county. Much of this is undoubtedly to be 
ascribed to the partial revision which has taken place of their body ; 


a measure in which much still remains to be done. But convinced 


of the correctness of those general observations which truth 


obliged me to make, I must say, that when they shall have sub- 
dued, with the ample powers committed to them by Government 
and Parliament, the insurrection to which they are opposed, they 
will have performed a part only of their duty. It will then re- 
main, that, by a total change in the conduct which for years has 
been pursued, they prevent the recurrence of the dreadful exi- 
gency which has required these unparalleled exertions. 


County of Cork. 
June, 1823. 
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Tue state of Ireland is at present such as muststrike alarm into 
all who are not utterly regardless of the interests of the Empire. 
Some time since it might have been a matter of curiosity and spe- 
culation to inquire into the causes which have continued to-retard 
this unhappy country in the progress of civilisation, while sur- 
rounding nations have proceeded, some of them rapidly, most of 
them, if slowly, yet steadily on their way. Strange it must have 
appeared, and well worth he examination of persons fond of stu- 
dying the history of mankind, that a country, closely contiguous 
and subject to England, that is, to a nation more remarkable 
for its rapid advancement from barbarism to the very height of re- 
finement, than perhaps any other in ancient or modern days, should 
have remained, for centuries, stationary or retrograde, with such 
an example and such a ruler. Unfortunately for Ireland, and for 
England too, these enquiries have occupied more the attention of 
the student and the antiquary, than of the politician and the states- 
man. But time, which is usually the dispenser of justice as well as 
the teller of truth, has produced events, that demand of every plain, 
practical man, who desires to see the British Empire freed from a 
perpetual internal distemper, to turn his most serious reflection to 
the condition of this country. I have thought it may be not 
wholly without use, to offer to the public some observations on its 
present state, which I have had frequent opportunities of making, 
and which may lead to an acquaintance with the causes of the pre- 
sent disturbances. It is not my design to revert to past times. 
This would be wholly inconsistent with the scope and the length 
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of this performance. A full, accurate, and comprehensive view of 
the subject cannot, indeed, be obtained without an acquaintance 
with the history of those times ; but persons who have not taste or 
leisure for such a study, may learn enough without it, to form a 
notion, not quite inadequate, of the nature and origin of these 
shocking transactions, which we cannot read or think of without 
horror and dismay. 

Many of the causes which have concurred to produce this state 
of things, are as obvious as they are lamentable. Every one speaks 
of the Irish tithe-proctor and middleman ; of the poverty of the pea- 
sant, and the rapacity of the landlord ; of the absentees who drain 
the country of its wealth; of the agent’s oppression, and his em- 
ployer’s apathy. All the tourists who have visited the country, and 
written on what they have or have not seen; all the writers who 
have affected to give the most scanty information respecting its 
condition, unite in urging these topics. My purpose is to state 
what I have myself known and witnessed. In doing so, I may re- 
peat what has been said, and said often, before; but in political 
inquiries plagiary is not always a fault. On the contrary, a coin- 
cidence of what we advance with the statements and opinions of 
others, serves, if these be well founded, to fortify and establish our 
own. 

Before examining the condition of the lower orders in the South- 
ern Districts, (the main object in these pages,) it will not be amiss 
to take a view of the general state of society in those quarters, and 
of the different classes of which it is composed. 

1. The great landed proprietors, it is well known, do not form a 
large proportion of the Irish resident gentry. Yet it is a mistake 
to suppose, that all, or much the greater number, are altogether 
absentees. Many live —a upon their estates, and many return 
to their country seats, as in England, after an occasional absence. 
True it is, that they return only to colleet funds which may ena- 
ble them again to absent themselves from the country. Still their 
appearance might diffuse some of those benefits, however inferior 
in extent, which attend the country residence, even for a season, of 
the great proprietors in England. But wide is the difference be- 
tween this class in Ireland and the same rank of persons in the sister 
country. There the landed proprietor enters actively into all the 
public business of the district which surrounds him. Its local 
relations, its wants, its capacities; the impediments that may re- 
press, and the means that may develop and advance them, are 
known to him. He is a magistrate, and not an idle one. He is 
inquisitive to learn what breaches of the laws take place, what 
loose and disorderly spirits may be abroad. He mixes, he con- 
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verses with all from whom these valuable but by no means obvious 
points of information can be derived. In short, living in private, 
in the bosom of his family and tenantry, he is still a public man. 
The result of all this is a knowledge as complete as it is possible 
for a person to obtain, who does not sacrifice his whole time to 
sucha pursuit, of the condition, temper, real and pressing, or factious 
and imaginary grievances of the lower classes of his neighbors. It 
is a truth, to be lamented indeed, but not to be doubted, that, 
speaking generally, not of course universally, in most, if not in all 
these points, it is the reverse in Ireland. Exceptions there are 
undoubtedly ; but I speak here of the ge character of the large 
landed proprietors, and I affirm that, for the most part, they are 
not acquainted with the real situation of their peasantry. And 
why is it, that in the midst of a dense population, they should be 
in a great measure ignorant of its temper, habits, and condition ? 
What is the secret spell, that opens to the English country-gentle- 
man the mysterious movements of society? The desire to know 
them. He is not satisfied with a hearsay tale, invented or exagge- 
rated ; neither does he take up certain general dogmas, which he is 
afterwards too proud or too indolent to examine. He does not 
consider it offensive to his dignity to hear his opinion disputed or 
canvassed, because he wishes to inquire, and not to dictate ; be- 
cause he knows that the first means of obtaining information from 
others, is to appear, at least, as if we acknowledged that their in- 
formation may be of use to us.” When he goes amongst his 
friends, or meets individuals of any class, the state of his own 
neighborhood, by a sort of tacit convention grown up in most 
companies out of town, forms a chief and interesting topic of con- 
versation. In his morning rides or walks, the same subject is at- 
tractive from the lips of the humblest ; he listens, he compares, he 
reflects. ‘There is no haughty check, no cold indifferent remark, 
no careless disregard in demeanor. The landlord—the magis- 
trate—in short, the English country-gentleman is alive to all his 
duties ; ‘atid they give him no trouble, bceause they form his occu- 
pation and his enjoyment. In the [rish proprietor, however, it is 
not always an indifference to the situation of the peasantry ; nora 
supercilious dislike to an irksome subject ; nor a proud confidence 
in an opinion hastily adopted and obstinately cherished ; nor a spi- 
rit of indolent repose, satisfied with the profits of a large estate, 
and careless of the duties attached to it, that prevents his attaining 
the knowledge by which alone those duties can be adequately dis- 
charged. Something must be ascribed to the general state of Irish 
society as it affects this subject. To whatever cause it may be 
owing, there is, in every class but his own, and sometimes too 
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among them, a dislike or a fear, to offer to a great man any thing 
in the shape of dispute, or even of advice. Persons of respectabi- 
lity and independence in point of fortune will study the character 
of a superior ; will adjust their deportment and accommodate their 
language to what they conceive to be his humors and opinions, in 
a manner scarcely to be believed in persons of their station; and 
this often without interested views, but merely to acquire, or to pre- 
serve, the honor of the great man’s acquaintance. From such indi- 
viduals he is not likely to learn much information. If his opinions, 
whether on general subjects, or on those relating to his immediate 
vicinity, or even as to particular and indifferent facts, are once 
known, these opinions, instead of being corrected if they are 
wrong, will be confirmed. ‘The conversation he hears will tend 
to a coincidence with his views, because that is deemed most 
pleasing. In fact, the cause of this temper of society, and it pers 
vades all ranks in some degree down to the very -lowest, in their 
behavior towards those above them, is deep laid and of long stand- 
ing. In no country on earth has there been such an awe of 
power on the one hand, and on the other such a disposition to 
abuse it. I speak with reference to individuals, not to bodies when 
they act in concert, for it is the nature of association to banish 
fear. These two principles are indeed necessarily united; great 
power, accompanied by an excessive use of it, if it does not rouse 
resistance, naturally produces servility in those who do not possess 
it. From the earliest time power in this country has been excessive, 
and has been abused. It was so before the English set their feet 
upon the Island ; and the disposition, certainly, has not been since 
diminished. In a nation where competence is wealth, great pro- 
perty must give great power, and that servile respect to it diffused 
into the habits and modes of thinking and feeling in society, exists, 
even where the disgraceful spirit and conduct may be absent which 
were originally instrumental in producing it. Hence it is, that a 
person of high rank will seldom learn the truth, unless (and 
surely in any country that is not a frequent case) he be onf€vf-those 
who can guard against the complaisance of flattery, and wrest truth 
from the disguise in which artful servility would clothe it. 

But though the possession of property may not be attended by 
an abuse of the power which it confers, yet the principle to which 
I have referred operates in creating that aristocratic pride, arising 
from conscious power, and heightened by all those circumstances 
which give it such peculiar force in Ireland, and more perhaps 
than any other, by that very awe which it inspires. In no case 
are men more averse to any mode of behavior or course of conduct 
than when they consider it a descent from their statién. The self- 
love of the individual is here abetted by the esprit de corps. The 
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circumstances, therefore, which render the great Irish landed pro- 
prietor one of an exclusive and an exalted class, forbid and deter 
from that familiar intercourse with those beneath him, without 
which the real state of the lowest and most numerous orders can- 
not possibly be known. It is a remark, apparently inconsistent, 
but undeniably true, that one person may pass a whole life in a 
country, more ignorant of it than another who has seen it but for a 
few weeks. Such must be the case, where there is neither inquiry 
nor reflection. ‘The observation of men, their institutions, habits, 
tempers, condition, and sometimes even of the actual events that 
take place openly among them, cannot be made if the mind be 
passive. The Irish gentleman or nobleman may reside from year 
to year on his estates ; he may be on friendly terms with those of 
his own class, and even with some who are in a rank below him; 
he may contribute largely to agricultural societies, and other insti- 
tutions of public benefit, and sometimes, perhaps, attend their 
meetings ; he may be occasionally on the grand jury, and go so far 
as to be sheriff of the county: yet, if he does not in his private 
circle inquire, compare, and consider, he may know little more of 
his own country, and particularly of the lower orders, than what he 
or any one else can learn from the newspapers. In fact, such a person 
never comes in contact with the people. His rents are collected 
by his agent, often a resident in Dublin or some other town, per- 
forming the same services for several others, and acting as general 
land-agent. His estates lie scattered in different quarters of the 
country, distant from his residence, and some of them he never 
sees. When new leases are granted, the business is done by his 
agent. If application for land happens to be made to himself in 
person, he refers to his agent. If persons on his estate are about 
to establish a dispensary for the poor, or engage in any other pub- 
lic scheme, and apply to the lord of the soil for patronage or as- 
sistance, still the agent is referred to. In short, whatever be the 
subject, public or private, relating to his property and those over 
whom it gives him influence or control, he can seldom determine 
it without consulting an individual, often as ignorant as he is him- 
self of the matter on which he presumes to advise ; sometimes an 
interested and a prejudiced party. Can it be a subject of surprise, 
that such a landlord, who is afraid to trust his own judgment as to 
the wants and feelings of his own tenantry, and dislikes or disdains 
to examine them, should be ignorant of the condition of the pea- 
santry at large? or is it strange, that when violent commotions 
agitate his district, he should be lost and bewildered in imagining 
the cause ? Can we wonder, that when tumults arise among a 
fierce and crowded population, whose character he does not un- 
derstand, he should try to shift from himself the management of 
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this mysterious danger, summon an assembly of the surrounding 
gentry, and propose some crude resolution, which no one has the 
courage to combat, and which is carried with all the appearance, 
and.all the effect too, of prompt and complete unanimity? If er- 
roneous views and mistaken measures be adopted, where is the 
remedy ? Who will oppose the opinions of the magistrates and gen- 
of the district, persons apparently best qualified to judge, and 
sanctioned by such an authority ? These persons themselves are 
bound in consistency and prompted by timidity to support an opi- 
nion, adopted, it is true, without examination, but still proposed 
by one to whom the homage of complaisance must be paid, and 
meeting their own pliant concurrence. Here is one of the sources 
of a habit, mischievously prevalent in Ireland, (and on which, 
perhaps, I shall have again to remark,) of applying on every occa- 
sion of local agitation to government for assistance. The man 
whose property and influence and station induce others to look up 
to him for originating measures applicable to the evil, knows not 
what to do, and desires to discharge himself from all responsibility 
by throwing it upon the government. We shall by and by see 
how many motives concur in others to second such an expedient. 
On the whole, if an intimate knowledge of Ireland and of the tem- 
per and condition of the people be necessary to reform and im- 
prove it, the great landed proprietors must adopt a new scheme of 
conduct, before they can be efficient promoters of the amendment. 
Il. The second class which I shall notice comprises far the 
largest proportion of the resident gentry of Ireland. It consists of 
those who have small or moderate estates, whether fee-simple or 
leasehold. Many possess both, so as to unite the characters of 
proprietor and middleman. And indeed the latter description, 
when moving in a respectable sphere, are so incorporated and 
blended with the former, that they may be said to form a part of 
the same class in society. ‘Their habits are similar ; their manners 
and modes of living and thinking are alike ; the origin and nature 
of their property, though certainly not forgotten, are not felt by 
them in their intercourse with their more substantial neighbors. 
If a man keeps a good table, and shows good cheer to his acquaint- 
ance, they will not be over-nice in examining the kind of property 
which supplies it. Many of them have, or have had considerable 
fortunes. In none of the relations of social life does any difference 
exist ; and there are few middlemen who have for some years past 
supported a credit for wealth and independence, that are not con- 
nected by blood or intermarriage with some of those landed pro- 
prietors I have mentioned as forming a part of the class now under 
review. It must be always remembered, however, that in Ireland, 
a very small fortune gives its possessor a title to enter into the 
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better sort of society, and constitutes him one of the country gen. 
try ; and nothing is more common than for persons to marry on 
three hundred pounds a year or less, content to pass a life of rural 
hospitality and rural sport, with an increasing family, and not the 
shadow of a chance of augmented income. 

In most parts of Ireland, but particularly in the south, some 
great landed proprietor has round him a circle of these lesser gen- 
try. If he be not their patron, he is the object of their very 
devoted respect, and very obedient demeanor. It would be to repeat 
what has been said already, to describe all the influence he possesses 
over them, and the awe which he inspires. From him they derive 
their commission of the peace; to him they are indebted for seats 
on grand juries ; to his interest they owe the occasional acquisition 
of a job, or, if he be connected with the government, posts for 
themselves or their friends. If he engages in the war of county 
politics, they are his active agents and partisans; and whatever 
views of local or of public policy he adopts, are supported with 
cheerful ardor; in public and in private the same adhesion is as- 
serted to the chief of their affections, and their own characters and 
opinions take the tone and temper of his. Something of all this 
must exist in every country ; and perhaps between England and 
Ireland the difference in this respect, (though certainly very great) 
is only in degree. But here one consequence results from it, I 
will not scruple to say, of fearful extent, by which it has produced 
mischiefs, inveterate, and, I am much afraid, most difficult of re- 
moval. ‘To understand this, we must bestow some thoughts on 
the magistracy of Ireland; and this will soon lead us, by a too 
ready association, to consider the situation of the lower orders. 

Magistrates are chiefly appointed from the class of gentry I 
have been describing. ‘The great landed proprietor is often not a 
justice of the peace. Even if he be, he does not act, but usually 
deputes this part of his authority to his agent, or some other per- 
son, who most readily clothes himself in these borrowed plumes, 
which he conceives must add to his importance. That the great 
man in his vicinity should refer to him to dispose of the magiste- 
rial business which comes to his own door, is an honor greedily 
assumed and much envied. I cannot help remarking, as I pass, 
that great are the raischiefs of this sort of deputed power. It hides 
from the landlord circumstances which he is most interested in 
knowing, and abuses which he alone can redress. It leaves the 
poor.man exposed to suffer from the want of time or of patience, 
or from the prejudices or accidental temper of one with whom he 
has no natural connexion, and may subject him to the operation 
of a sinister influence. To repeat what cannot be too frequently 
urged, it hinders the landlord and the man of property and influ- 
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ence from coming into contact with the people; learning their 
wants, habits, and character; and finally knowing, in troubled 
times, the causes of commotion, It gives to the peasant the no~ 
tion that he is a neglected being, disregarded by his landlord, to 
whom he looks for protection against injustice, and from whom he 
ought to dread punishment for crime. 

The commission of the peace is, in many cases, intrusted to 
persons of scarcely any property, of little leisure, and scanty infor- 
mation. A property sufficient to give the possessor that stake 
in the country which may both impart anxiety and ardor in main- 
taining its tranquillity, and leave full leisure to attend to it; a li- 
beral, educated, well-informed mind, capable of discerning, in a 
case of no great difficulty, what is just or what is lawful, capable 
of acquiring and using that calm ascendency over others which 
may on the one hand prevent vexatious litigation, and on the 
other, soothe and awe by turns into peace and order; an up-~ 
right, firm, impartial love of justice, which is not merely 
proof against under-hand solicitation, but cowers it to a distance 
from which it dares not approach ; these are the qualities which a 
magistrate ought to possess, and which magistrates do possess in 
that favored country, with which, by the blessing of Providence, 
the destinies of this are inseparably united. Happy is it for Eng- 
land, that the “* unpaid majesty of this tribunal,” as the writer of 
these pages has heard it styled by a tongue, on which then at least 
wisdom lent her charm to the fascinations of accomplished elo- 
quence, stands to this hour unsullied and unreproached. While 
such a system prevails in the dispensing of justice, the true end of 
all laws is entirely answered; they are respected, and therefore 
obeyed. Laws are not framed for the mere punishment of 
offences, but they point out duties and impose restraints; and 
when these are wisely appointed and generally observed, it is per- 
fect legislation in perfect practice. In England the laws are con- 
sidered by every citizen as his surest protection; and he fears to 
violate them, not merely because he knows he will be punished, 
but because there is wrought into his habits and modes of thinking 
a reverence for that general system of conduct which upholds his 
own best and dearest interests. How different is the case of a 
country where the magistrate is often deaf, and often partial ; 
where the * law’s delay, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, the insolence of office,” await the wretch who has tra- 
velled miles in wet and rags to seek for justice ; where the dispen- 
ser of village law pronounces a passionate invective instead of a 
cool and dignified sentence, and furious declamation instead of 


* Mr. Canning’s speech on the affair at Manchester, in 1819. 
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calm remonstrance; where often the bench forgets its dignity, the 
culprit, and perhaps the accuser, forgets respect ; and the abused 
ignorant poor creature, who came a suitor, is dismissed a prisoner. 
It is not necessary that many such instances should happen, to pro- 
duce their inevitable consequence, disregard, disrespect, contempt 
for the laws. A few such occurrences among a people more quick 


to feel than to think, more prone to resolve and act than delibe- | 


rate, will be enough to persuade them, that the laws of the land are 
a mockery, and that in future they must trust to their own hands for 
what they may deem justice. I speak of what men will do, not what 
they ought todo. I speak of human nature uncivilised, or half ci- 
vilised, it matters not which. Learn the tree from its fruits. It is 
in politics, as in higher matters, a rule that seldom errs. Where 
there is a good magistracy, as in England, the laws will be 
respected and observed. Where there is a magistracy of which, to 
talk in the gentlest terms, the same cannot be said, as in Ireland, 
the laws will, as in Ireland, be contemned and defied. It will at 
once be said, why do not government remedy the evil? The flip- 


pant question has often been asked, and is simply answered. The | 


remedy is not within their reach. Government do not possess the 
gift of omniscience or ubiquity, and without such faculty cannot 
know the particular individuals they should appoint to the commis- 
sion of the peace or divest of it. They must depend on the reports 
of those, who from their station ought to be best qualified correctly 
to inform them, of the persons worthy of being intrusted with this 
important office. The men of large property and influence are re- 
lied on for these reports ; and if they recommend persons incapable 
or unworthy, government are placed in a situation the most em- 
barrassing and difficult. If government are apprised of the abuse, 
the patron supports the character of his nominee, and it becomes a 
question of no easy solution which account is the true one. A 
special inquiry into such a case would be a novel proceeding, and 
a bold one. If inquiries of this sort were made a part of the ge- 
neral system of governing the country, the administration which 
should adopt such a course, though it would require all their 
firmness to pufsue it with success, would certainly lay the axe to 
the root of the evil. But this, I believe, has never yet been done; 
and without this the King’s Bench is the only resource. And here 
the abuser of justice is equally safe. The poor man cannot pro- 
secute ; and who will take up his cause against the avowed oppo- 


sition of his oppressor’s powerful patron, and his embattled circle | 


of adherents ? 
The commission of the peace is granted in reward or anticipa- 


tion of service. The individual who obtains it is prepared, in | 
public and private, to devote his services to his patron. In his 7 
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electioneering manceuvres the magistrate is always at his side. He 
assists at the registry of his freeholders ; canvasses for partisans ; 
and enters with heat and vigor into those exasperating and dis- 
tracting feuds which precede and accompany a contested election. 
The harsh and embittered feelings engendered there, do not termi- 
nate with the conflict. Whether in triumph or in defeat, there‘are 
corroding recollections of past opposition which survive the war, 
and are carried to the homes of the parties. If, as is usually the 
case, the leading powers are of ardent tempers, there are additional 
causes of excitement, and their language and tempers are learned 
and imbibed by their adherents. On every subject on which a 
trial of strength or influence can be made, the troops are 
mustered and marshalled, and a combat takes place. In county 
meetings, in presentments to grand juries, in every matter that 
can come under the consideration of the county, or a portion 
of the county, on which ingenuity can strike out a difference 
of opinion, the parties come into collision. Who would ex- 
pect, that on the subject of erecting a testimonial in Ireland 
in commemoration of his Majesty’s gracious visit, two elec- 
tioneering parties in a southern county should meet and split on the 
question, whether subscriptions should be collected in the county, 
and sent as a common contribution, or each person should transmit 
his separate offering to the metropolis ? It would be well if these 
differences stopped here, and if the sanctuary of justice were not 
polluted by these hostile passions. But there are districts of Ire- 
land, in which a suspicion prevails, that it is vain for the fol- 
lower of one party to hope for justice from a magistrate of the 
other ; in which it is supposed a common and daily practice for 
the gentry on either side to screen the culprit from punishment, if 
he holds a place in the ranks to which they themselves belong, and 
to pursue him, with an eagerness of which reverence for the laws 
is not the only motive, if he belongs to those of their opponents. 
When the Irish peasant seeks reparation or punishment for an in- 
jury; when he is induced to forego his usual reluctance to prose- 
cute, and desires to drag a public offender under the lash of the 
violated laws, if he finds first his complaints treated with sus- 
picion, distrust, and severity, or perhaps actually discarded ; if, 
after having succeeded in the first instance, he finds the offender 
treated with every clemency and tenderness, bailed for a heinous 
crime, and boasting of the power of his friends and the certainty 
of impunity ; if, when the day of trial arrives, he sees direct and 


palpable influence exerted, and the culprit dismissed in triumph by 
a quarter-sessions grand jury ; what must be the effect on his mind 
and conduct? Every feeling of frustrated hope, of disappointed 
vengeance, of mortifying inferiority, will be aggravated and exas- 
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petated by the taunts of his adversary who has escaped, and his 
village friends and connexions. Can it be a subject of wonder, if 
the institutions, which to him are not merely useless, but partial 
and humiliating in their operation, should share, in common with 
the individuals who wield them, his disgust and indignation? or 
that the other party, exulting in his escape and victory, should pro- 
ceed to a repetition of those acts, which the law, as he sees it ad- 
ministered, not only does not punish, but supports ? Who can be 
surprised, if a people so treated take the law into their own hands, 
acquire habits of violence and insubordination ; commit, when 
acting as their own avengers, deeds of unmeasured and merciless 
ferocity ; and become at length familiarised with atrocious crimes, 
at which the heart of a citizen living under the influence of law 
and civilization recoils with horror? I state an opinion, very ge- 
nerally prevalent in the South of Ireland, and more especially in 
the districts now and lately disturbed, when I say, that contested 
elections, in the mode in which they have been conducted, have 
been the bane of that part of the island. The chief parties in 
these contests are, in one light, not wholly to blame ; for they do not 
always see the mischief in operation. It grows up gradually, and, 
like all gradual abuses, is not believed or understood, till it flou- 
rishes in frightful vigor. If instances of partiality arise, they cen- 
sure perhaps the particular instance, but are slow to believe that 
such conduct is common, and do not trace it to its real cause. The 
actions of individuals, and still more those of a number of indivi- 
duals, may be accounted for in various ways ; and the true springs 
will not be noticed, if unpleasing. At present, however, few there 
are indeed, who are not aware of the extent and of the chief causes 
of the evil to which I allude. 

It must be observed, however, that, independent of this species 
of abuse, and perhaps in a great measure auxiliary to its introduction, 
there is and has long been a system of favoritism among the magis- 
tracy and gentry of Ireland, to which much of the evil spirit of 
the lower ranks is to be ascribed. What party spirit effects in the 
cases just noticed, this system performs from private and personal 
motives. With respect to its prevalence, it is enough to remark, 
that a magistrate is considered a very harsh character, who refuses 
to show marked favor to his own tenantry, to those in his em- 
ployment, or with whom he is in any friendly way connected. 
When one thus related is prosecuted for an outrage, he seldom 
thinks of defence, unless the crime be of a very glaring descrip- 
tion. The first step is to apply to a friendly magistrate, or other 
gentleman who is likely to possess influence with the quarter-ses- 
sions grand jury, and may exert it to throw out the bill of indict- 
ment ; and the case must be very aggravated indeed, in which this 
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influence will not, at least, be tried. The same process is used by 
the opposite party, who thinks he dares not trust to justice, and 
seeks influence also, to support his allegation, receive the indict- 
ment, and bring the matter to trial. hich of these practices is 
occasioned by the other, or whether they do not derive, each from 
the other, a mutual support, is a point not worth inquiry. But 
certain it is, the result of this course is fatal to law and order. The 
effect is the same with what I have already described : exaspera- 
tion and disappointment on one side; imsolent triumph on the 
other; contempt of the laws on both. The parties and their 
friends leave the court full of these feelings; meet and quarrel 
under their influence ; and, as if to show that justice cannot be 
violated without certain mischief to the society which suffers her 
pollution, they break the peace within sight of the very temple of 
the law. 

The occupations of the magistracy, composed as they are of the 
middle orders of the gentry, form often a cause, and often an ex- 
cuse, for a neglect of their duties as guardians of the peace. Whe- 
ther middlemen or proprietors, the high rates at which their lands 
are usually let require a constant and personal vigilance, and fre- 
quently actual inspection of their tenants’ affairs. A great part of 
their time is spent in visiting these tenants, collecting rents, and 
guarding against the clandestine sale or removal of corn or cattle. 
In many cases they are agriculturists on an extensive scale, and are 
themselves the overseers of their farming concerns. ‘The business 
of justice is therefore often dispatched in the field, amidst number- 
less interruptions, at the fair or the market, or on the road when 
they are hurrying to these places. What degree of patience or 
discrimination can be exercised on such occasions, may be well 
conceived. ‘Their concern for the public merges, and not unnatu- 
rally, in the superior importance of their own private affairs. 
When an outrage is committed, if it does not happen under the eye 
of the magistrate, when public disgrace would be the punishment 
of negligence, he pleads urgent business, and leaves the necessary 
duties to be performed by some other justice, who perhaps has the 
same plea to advance to his neighbor. Prompt and decisive mea- 
sures, which are almost always successful when they follow up at 
once the transaction which requires them, are here not exerted. 
The magistrates act, but they act late, and they act with languor 
proportionate to the delay, and to the diminished chances of 
success. ‘The happy moment is lost, when all around are alive on 
the occurrence of the outrage, and ready to co-operate, when the 
hope and the probability of reaching the end impart and sustain 
activity in prosecuting the means to attain it ; before that tremulous 
confusion of guilt after the commission of the deed, which so 
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commonly is the cause of detection, has been dispelled, and the 
culprit has had time to escape. Here I must guard against being 
misunderstood. I by-no means intend to assert, that such is the 


universal, or even the general conduct of the magistracy. But FF 
the administration of justice may be compared to those porous [| 
substances, on which the dropping of a few spots pollutes in some | 
sort the purity of the whole. The discoloring tint spreads far be. [7 


yond the point on which it falls, and reduces the parts surrounding 


to a hue resembling its own. If the conduct I have described [7 
happen in a considerable number of instances, on ordinary occa. [7 
sions, it will be sufficient to produce the effect—a contemptuous | 
confidence of security from the laws in those who break them, [7 
True it is, when a public call is made on the Irish magistrates and 


gentry, no men can act with more spirit and effect. In truth, a 


quick sense of shame, and a great spirit of emulation, are some of | 
the distinguishing characteristics of them and of their whole na- |) 
tion. When, therefore, occurrences of novelty and cf public | 
alarm take place, in which many are likely to engage in the public 7 
service, not a man will loiter behind. When the immediate and ~ 
exciting cause is removed or becomes familiar, and ceases to create | 
the same public interest as before, the relapse to languor, if not as — 
sudden, is almost as certain. But magistrates, to be efficient, must ~ 
not wait for extraordinary danger. It is by a number of petty | 
acts that a people become prone to disorder, and it is by a se ; 

= 


attention to these that great tumults are prevented. The s 


stealer, the rioter, the disorderly vagrant, the petty pilferer, the | 
rescuer of goods taken by process of law, must be coerced and © 
punished ; because these form, in due course of time, the recruits | 
of the night banditti and every lawless association. This reluc- | 


tance to continued and sustained exertion in the maintenance of 
the laws, is one reason why the magistrates are, on every occasion 
of difficulty, so prone to plague government with complaints and 


calls for assistance. Another cause is, that it has long been usual. | 


In times of more general and alarming troubles, when government 


hardly knew where to rest confidence, the discovery and the re. | 


presentation of danger were a suremark of loyalty, and often fol- 
lowed by reward. This produced, in a little time, a swarm of 
alarmists in all quarters of the country; and the eager thirst of re- 


ward, or desire of the reputation of distinguished loyalty, created 7 
a restless system of applications and warnings to government, | 
which exists to this day. As government have, of course, gene- | 
rally attended to these calls, the magistrates have become fond of © 
a system, which relieves them from exertion and secures the peace; | 
while it gives them all the credit of loyalty, but exempts them from © 
those laborious services, without which it could not otherwise be ~ 
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urchased. ‘This is one of the reasons why the Irish magistrates 
so seldom resisted, and so often sought, the introduction of 
martial law. It is needless to dilate on the consequences of such 
conduct as I have described. The effect must be, that the people 
will despise those guardians of the law, who cannot coerce them 
without the aid of the powerful arm of the executive; will dread 
nothing but a military force ; and will become at length so inured 
even to that, as to lose much of the terror with which they ought 
to be impressed at its approach. 

There is a subject relating to the lower orders, with which the 
conduct of the magistracy and gentry is closely connected, of in- 
finite importance to the whole frame of society in its inferior 
classes in Ireland, but which, by some fatality, has been hitherto 
most unaccountably neglected :—I allude to the clannish feuds of 
the Irish peasantry. I solicit attention to these petty wars, because 
their tendency has been, and will continue to be, so long as th 
are tolerated, to cherish and promote that desire of the Irish pea- 
sant to take the administration of justice into his own hands, 
which these feuds have been mainly instrumental in producing, 
and which is a perennial spring of disorder. Every barony, every 
parish in the south of Ireland, contains clans or factions, under the 
command of some one or more individuals, distinguished for su- 
perior intelligence or personal prowess. "When a member of one 
of these factions quarrels with one of another clan, it is a rare oc- 
currence, and generally esteemed a most disgraceful one, for either 
to appeal to the laws. The friends of both parties meet at a 
neighboring fair or market, and decide the dispute in a general en- 

gement. There is sometimes a formal challenge sent, but most 
mere the meeting takes place from a general and tacit con- 
sent, or a concurrence mutually known by the preparations on both 
sides. In fact it is expected, as a matter of course, that the pri- 
vate quarrel will be followed by the public battle on the next pub- 
lic day. The intervening period is taken up in mustering troo 
and allies, who are sought among the neighboring and friendly 
faction, and sometimes at a very considerable distance. It is not 
uncommon for an army of allies to proceed a distance of $0 miles, 
and to enter the place of action in the early part of the day, march- 
ing in rank and file, and preceded by a bagpipe. The weapons 
used on these occasions are usually sticks with iron ferrules on their 
ends, but certain individuals sometimes carry swords, scythes, and 
fire-arms. Stones are sometimes thrown from a distance, some- 
times used in close combat, and often supplied by the wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters of those engaged. It not unfrequently happens, 
that the neighboring houses, even of the gentry, are entered some 
nights previously, and rifled of fire-arms, to be used in the fray ; 
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and it is by no means uncommon, after it is over, to have them re. 
turned:in perfect order, In many of these riots lives are lost; three, 
four, five, and more persons are sometimes killed on the spot, or 
die of their wounds a few days after. ‘True it is, that when no- 
tice is obtained of the intention of these people, and if the military 
happen to be in the neighborhood, the magistrates sometimes call 
them in, If the force be a small one, the two factions unite to re- 
pel them, and having succeeded, divide and engage against each 
other. If the force be too large to be resisted, they assume an ap- 
pearance of tranquillity till the soldiers depart, and then commence 
the conflict. But what will be thought of a magistrate, who, by a 
mancsuvre easily practised, leaves unmolested that party which is 
composed of his tenantry and friends, directs the force of the mili- 
tary against the opposite faction, while his friends look on in tri- 
umph and exultation at the rout and dispersion of their adver- 
sgries, flying on all sides? And what must be the effect on an 
enraged multitude, who retire muttering vengeance against the 
King’sjustice of the peace, and execrating laws of which they know 
only the partial exercise. But this is not the worst part of this 
miserable system. The great mischief is, that the delinquents are 
rarely prosecuted to trial and conviction. Here comes the machi- 
nery of quarter-sessions’ influence and intrigue, and the operation 
of private and personal favor with the magistrate. If any of the 
parties are apprehended, they are at once bailed, and through the 
iateryention of some friendly gentry, the magistrate is prevailed on 
not to forward the informations, or, if they are returned, and come 
before the quarter sessions, it goes hard if they are not thrown 
out. Often, such is the reluctance of the Irish peasant to carry a 
quarrel into a court of justice, and the disgrace attached to ondh a 
course, the prosecuting party pardons the offence, and both con- 
curring, the magistrate is induced to quash the informations, It 
is impossible not to perceive the effect of all this on the Irish pea- 
santry, ‘These feuds familiarise them to breaches of the law un- 
der the eyes of its guardians. The collision with the military, not 
unfrequently terminating in the retreat of the latter, often from a 
reluctance to fire on the multitude, gives them confidence in their 
own strength, and prepares them for future resistance. The use 
of fire-arms, and the mode of procuring them, become accustomed 
and easy. ‘The furious spirit with which the combat is conducted, 
and the unrelenting and merciless ferocity with which, in the mo- 
ments of rage and passion, they follow up their successes in the fight, 
habituate them to deeds of blood and cruelty, and to that reckless- 
ness of human life which, when once acquired, abolishes all re- 
straint of moral and natural feeling. The wretch who is guilty of 
one murder, will not shudder at a repetition of the crime. But 
when impunity is added to this familiarity with savage outrage, 
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what restraint remains on the half-civilised slave of accident and 
assion? When he finds, that m his private quarrels, and the 
deadly prosecution of them, he can mock or evade the laws, what 
can deter him, when roused by the supposed injury offered to 
himself or to his friends, from turning his assaults on the laws 
themselves and their ministers, or on those institutions which 
have nothing but the laws to protect them. ‘These feuds are, in 
sober truth, the schools of the Whiteboys, and Carders, and Captain 
Rock’s guerillas, and every other species of lawless banditti that 
infest this miserable country. While they are permitted to con- 
tinue, the spirit of insurrection is kept alive from month to month 
and from year to year. ‘The son follows the example of the father, 
and, a boy in rags, burns for the time at which he shall emulate 
the exploits he hears recounted at his hovel’s fireside, He imbibes 
thespirit when a boy, and he learns the practice as soon as his strength 
permits him. Is not this a course of education singularly directed 
to form a people of insurgents? And with a knowledge of such 
a preparation for intestine war, can we wonder at the methodised 
system of insubordination now existing among the peasantry of 
the south of Ireland ? 

Ill. A brief exposition of the state of this peasantry, and an 
advertence to those considerations now mentioned, will teach the 
plainest judgment the souree of these disorders. ‘The first thing 
which strikes us, on contemplating the condition of this people, 
is, the vast disproportion between their numbers and the means of 
employment. Their poverty is proverbial. It is needless to dwell 
on wretchedness already sufficiently known. Where great num- 
bers of people have nothing but boiled potatoes to appease hunger, 
and goats’ milk or water to slake thirst, the misery of the human 
creature must sometimes be extreme. But, it is worth while to 
consider the causes which lead to such a denseness of population. 

The cheap and easy production of food, by the cultivation of 
the potatoe, has been the subject of much comment; and some 
have not scrupled to affirm, that it would be better for Ireland if 
this root had never been introduced into the island. It has made 
the peasant in no small degree content with the bare support of 
human existence, and, by putting multitudes upon the same level 
of wretchedness, extinguished or weakened that desire for a better 
Situation, that sense of dignity, which, where paupers are not very 
numerous, prompt to patient and persevering endeavors at amend~ 
ment, Seeing so many in a condition no better than his own, the 
Irish peasant has no fear of encumbering himself with an offspring, 
who, he hopes, may be provided for by the same means. Where 
there is no ambition for improvement, and a bate subsistence 
may be obtained, there is no powerful motive, with the ignorant and 
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unthinking, to deter from marriage. Even the very poverty of his 
family prompts him to forsake the hovel where he has been reared, 
and where a numerous progeny, grown up to years of strength, 
find it necessary to provide for their individual subsistence. I here 
principally allude to the laboring classes, whom it is the custom 
in Ireland to pay, not in money, bat by the grant of a house and 
potatoe garden. The house and garden will not support a family 
when me to maturity, and each must seek a habitation of his 
own. The cares of his cottage require the association of a partner, 
and he marries, to breed up another numerous offspring, who in 
process of time plant themselves out in the same manner. 

The same motives, it is true, cannot operate with those who 
hold farms, unless these be small ones, because it is obviously the 
interest of the whole family that all the sons should continue to- 
wege and by common exertions abridge the expense of labor. 

ut the influence of example is more powerful among the greater 
part of mankind than the most obvious dictates of reason or inte- 
rest. The system of early marriages is universal and habitual. 
The force of example will not be resisted, and the facility of 
obtaining small farms, occasioned by the practice of subletting 
lands and splitting freeholds, affords encouragement and tempta- 
tion. One of the Strange and lawless customs of this singular 
people tends to increase these early marriages. When the 
daughter of a farmer is supposed to inherit a portion, the neigh- 
boring unmarried youths consider her as a prize. The house of 
her father is attacked at night by a numerous train, and she is 
borne off in triumph. It is vain to resist. The violence used 
in these enterprises is far from being always of a gentle kind, and 
unless the attack is expected, it is generally successful. Of 
course, for the reputation of the female and her family, mar- 
riage follows, and no prosecution takes place. The cases of 
abduction tried are not as one to a hundred of those committed. 
But, to guard against these violent measures and the dispropor- 
tionate unions which follow, as soon as a female is old enough to 
become the mistress of an Irish farmer’s cabin, her friends seek, 
and easily provide, what they deem a suitable connexion. In the 
forming of these connexions they are, from various motives, aided 
by their clergy, who are indeed often, if not generally, advisers of 
the alliance. Here we have another cause of early unions, active, 
powerful, and incessant. The best patt of the priest’s income fre- 
quently consists of the offerings made at weddings: at least it 
forms a considerable portion of his income ; and the scantiness of 
the remaining part obliges him to try every means to add to it from 
this source. Plausible arguments are not wanting to extenuate 
and even to recommend this course. ‘They consider that it pro- 
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motes morality by an obvious consequence. They deem it prudent, 
to avoid the violent measures just now mentioned. They form 
certain vague notions of the usefulness of numbers to a state, 
Perhaps, too, they are not insensible to the desire of enlarging the 
circle of their own communion, and in that way swelling the im- 
rtance of their body in the state. They forget, that numbers 
are then only not a burden and a curse to a nation, when the 
ple are tranquil in competence and comfort, and that whatever 
is gained in morality according to their view, is infinitely more 
than counterbalanced by the multitude, both in the number and in 
the kinds of vices that crowd in a poor and overflowing population. 
Without adverting to it, they are adding yearly to the misery and 
disorder and real debasement of those, whom it is their duty, and, 
I am convinced, their desire, to benefit both here and hereafter. 
A volume might be written upon this subject. This source of 
increasing population continues silently, but steadily, to furnish 
yearly levies for discontent and insurrection. It is idle to expect 
that it will ever cease, until some equivalent be furnished to the 
clergy for the certain profit which it supplies. 
ese are permanent causes. But since the peace, the tide of 
population has been swelled still further, because some grand 
outlets have been closed. Few are aware of the vast proportion 
which Ireland contributed to the armies during the late protracted 
war. The army afforded inducements here, which in England it 
could not have presented. It was a way of life, so superior in 
accommodation and comfort to that which the Irish peasant was 
used to, that people flocked, particularly to the militia, with an 
eagerness which in England was unknown. It is well understood 
that the Irish militia poured in volunteers to the regulars almost 
by regiments, and there never was any difficulty of supplying their 
places. It was not merely the idle, the disorderly, the volatile, 
and the poor, who crowded into the ranks. The sons of farmers 
who had no land in view,.preferred an immediate and a certain 
provision in the army, to the distant prospect of a settlement and 
the possible one of descending into the state of mere cotters, and 
laboring for their bread. Ireland is now feeling the effects of 
the closure of this vent, while her population is augmented in its 
former proportion. The increase, too, is in the very quarter most 
dangerous to the state; among those who are at once poor and 
unemployed, those enterprising and unsettled spirits, who exist 
in every state, but are found in greatest numbers where poverty is 
joined with great population. e indolent who loath labor, and 
the poor but industrious who cannot procure it; the farmers, (to 
whom I have above alluded) added to this class by their numbers, 
want of land, and some goading and inflammatory causes to which 
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I shalt presently .refer ; these are the kinds of characters now 
thrown upon the country, and daily augmenting in number, 
Multitudes have been added out of the disbanded ranks of the 
army. The Irish almost always return to their own country, 
when they find a difficulty of employment elsewhere, or are 
thrown out of an accustomed way of life; and disbanded soldiers 
flowed in from all parts of England and Scotland, to add their 
contribution to the elements of disorder. These are circumstances 
which must occur, to some extent, in every nation on the return 
of peace after a war of extensive operations. They have occurred 
in Great Britain too. But the chief thing to be considered, is the 
difference, the vast difference, in degree, between these circum- 
stances in the two countries. England never had, never could 
have had the same superfluous numbers with which Ireland has 
been constantly burdened. Her manufactures and the notions 6f 
comfort entertained by all her people forbid it. The Englishman 
will not marry until he knows he can support a family in the style 
of comfort to which he has himself been used. He knows that 
an improvident marriage must abridge his own enjoyments, as well 
as entail a craving and miserable offspring. He feels this, because 
England is a corn country, and a nation of improved ideas, ‘Ihe 
necessaries of life are rated higher, that is, comforts are considered 
ijn some sort necessary for existence, and consequently these com- 
forts cannot be so easily procured. In Ireland they are rated 
lower, for they are considered only in relation to the subsistence 
of mere animal life, and so understood, are, by the cultivation of 
the potatoe, rendered infinitely more easy of attainment. The 
high price of labor, in England, though it is in part caused by the 
rate at which the support of life is estimated, contributes to sustain 
its cause by keeping alive a notion and a desire of comfort, which, 
for an opposite reason, are unknown in Ireland. The manufactures 
of England, perlt<s, contribute, as much as any other cause, to 
these provident habits. A manufacturing laborer calculates and 
knows the demand for work in his neighborhood, is not quite 
unacquainted with its extent throughout the country, and, if it 
be scanty, considers the folly of burdening himself with a family, 
when employment would not be found for them, and might be 
uncertain for himself. ‘To talk less generally, (for it is in parti- 
culars that the uneducated reason) he feels that the end of the 
week may arrive, and that he may have nothing to receive. It is 
totally different in an agricultural country, where the laborers are 
paid from year to year by means of a garden of potatoes and a 
hovel to live in. Deriving subsistence from the soil, and securing 
it at distant intervals, the peasant has a vague notion, but a stron 

one, that the support will be permanent as the earth from which 
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it Comes, and that the past will be resembled by the future, In 
this instance the fact establishes what reasoning would prove, for 
such, in effect, is the language of the Irish peasant. Those, 
therefore, who think, that the disbanding of troops in Ireland 
should produce the same limited and temporary effects hete as a 
similar event in England would occasion there, do not advert to 
the points of difference in the two countries, as striking in their 
nature as they are important in their effects, and which give a to- 
tally different character to the whole frame of society in the two 
nations. As the superfluous population in England, therefore, 
could never, in any degree admitting of comparison, be, in propor- 
tion to the whole numbers, as great as in Ireland, the enlistment of 
soldiers must have been proportionably less. And the inconve- 
niences which have resulted from throwing, on the disembodying 
of the troops, so much a smaller proportionate number upon that 
country, may give some idea of the result which followed a simi- 
lar event in Ireland. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the cheapness of food, and 
the denseness of population, render the wages of labor in Ireland 
extremely low. But this circumstance will lead us to another 
cause of numbers accumulated without employment, of augmented 
misery in consequence, and, of course, of increased disposition to 
discontent. The low wages of laborers, and the numbers who 
apply for work, have produced a custom of employing many more 
than, with proper exertion, might accomplish the task assigned. 
During the war, such farmers as had taken lands before the prices 
of agricultural produce rose, or, while they were advancing, started 
into sudden riches. All felt the influence of high prices, but the 
wages of labor certainly did not rise in proportion. This was 
owing, perhaps, to the potatoe being for the most part raised by 
the consumer, and, except in large towns, not much brought into 
market. But the effect was, to render farmers still less cautious 
than before, in admitting the employment of more laborers than in 
fact were necessary. ‘The prosperity of the day, likewise, tempted 
the husbandman and his family to abstain from labor themselves, 
and become the overseers, instead of being the associates of their 
workmen. The facility of employment was therefore by these 
means increased, and the superfluous population proportionately 
diminished. The same result followed the cultivation of inferior 
soils, which were quickly and extensively tilled, from the increasing 
prices and certainty of sale, and the change from pasture to agri- 
culture which in many quarters was adopted. But when the shock 
of altered prices, which was as sudden as it was great, fell upon 
the husbandman, it smote the laboring class with equal force, and 
multitudes were dismissed from employment. Many farms were 
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thrown up, or the tenants were ejected, and the soil was left un- 
tilled. ‘The owners of those which were retained were compelled 
to diminish the number of their workmen, to fall to labor them- 
selves, and, in some instances, to leave part of their land unculti- 
vated from an inability to till it. Not only was an augmentation 
of the unemployed mass of the population thus suddenly and large- 
y created, but an augmentation of the most pernicious kind, for 
these laborers wandered through the country, begging or looking 
for employment, and contracted those unsettled and desponding 
habits, which prepare men for enterprises of novelty, tumult, and 
disorder. 

It has been always the system in Ireland to let lands at a rack- 
rent to the tenant of the soil. He is considered entitled to no far- 
ther interest in it, than the mere support of life. If we trace this 

ractice to some of its causes, and consider its operation, we shall 
led to advert to some fertile sources of the demoralisation of 
the people, and their habitual disregard of the laws. | 

The greatness of the population depending on agriculture only 
for support, produces many bidders for land, and the cheapness 
and facility of food tempts them to engage for exorbitant rent, ra- 
ther than lose it. And as land is let in small farms, and on 
short leases, there are always, in the best times, vast numbers seek- 
ing for farms, having left their former ones either on the expiration 
of their leases, or by compulsion for non-payment, or in conse- 
quence of throwing up their land to escape a rent which they find 
themselves unable to pay. The exorbitant rents which landlords 
are, from these circumstances, tempted to ask for their lands, are 
still farther raised by the rapacity of the middleman. He takes 
the land as a trading concern, and the husbandman as a part of it. 
He calculates, with a merciless accuracy, the means of the farmer, 
He is always on the spot, and watches the tenant daily, to complain 
of any little expenditure for comforts, not essential to animal ex- 
istence, in which the wretched peasant might be tempted to indulge. 
He knows it would be subtracting from his own gains, and, if pos- 
sible, prevents it. The precise capacities of the soil being thus 
measured, the estimate becomes generally known, rents are appor- 
tioned to it, and take the level of the highest sums wrung by watch- 
ful rapacity. When the extreme point is touched, it is not in the na- 
ture of things that it will not be often exceeded. Men begin to exact 
a little more than is paid to their neighbors. The very fluctua- 
tion of the markets contracts the powers of payment, while the en- 
gagement of the tenant and general nominal amount of rents remain 
the same. The tenant becomes atlength a defaulter; his stock is 
sold ; he seeshis miserable effects daily diminished before his eyes be- 
cause he does not perform what he has the best of all reasons to know 
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is impossible, The next step is to indemnify himself by dishonesty 
for the harassing losses inflicted by his landlord under the sanction 
of law. He flies with all the stock he can snatch away with him ; 
or he parts with all he has before the next distraining day, and goes 
off with the money ; or he avails himself of the delay attending the 
rocess of ejectment, suffers the land to lie waste, and either extorts 
from the landlord a bribe for his departure, or remains till force ex- 
pels him, to gratify a gloomy revenge. But he must exist some- 
where, and he cannot live without food. Labor could not be afforded 
for the multitudes thus at different times thrown upon the country. 
He goes in quest of a vacant farm. He meets the same exorbitant 
demands, but he must find some resting place for his family, and 
he makes anengagement which he knows he nevercan fulfil. fie be- 
comes thus familiar with the habit of making promises and break- 
ing them. Every thing seems fair against a class of men, who to 
him, and those like him, appear only as systematic oppressors. In 
short, the practice of fraud and evasion of the laws becomes the 
pursuit of his life. He comes with little means into a soil ex- 
hausted by his predecessor, who left it as he had left his former 
farm; he wrings what he can from the glebe, and then becomes a 
defaulter ; and again the same miserable circle is run, of distrain- 
ing on the one hand and sullen resistance on the other. Durin 
these periods of mutual struggle between him and his landlord, he 
is an unsettled being, abstaining from all farming occupations, 
which would tend only to the advantage of him whom he deems 
his oppressor. He moves about from house to house, relating and 
exaggerating his wrongs, inflaming his neighbors against the system 
of the landlords, and himself catching new heat from their assent 
to his invectives and condolence for his sufferings. It often hap- 
pens, that tracts of land on which farms have been let at the same 
time, and, of course, subject to the same changes and circumstances, 
are thrown at once, and together, into this state. But since the’fall 
of lands, there have been few considerable districts of the country 
without a plurality of wretched creatures in the condition I have 
described. When such men meet, drawn together by a sympathy 
of sufferings and similarity of situation; considering their pre- 
vious habits from all the causes I have before mentioned ; their 
freedom from the salutary terrors of the law; their reliance u 
themselves for what they deem right and justice ; their practised 
talents, both for association and outrages, derived from the prose- 
cution of their clannish feuds, combined with their natural and 
national temper, quick, irritable, impatient alike of reflection and 
of injury, prompt to resolve, resolute to act,and desperate to per- 
severe; all this at a period of great privation, of recent injury or 


a supposed injury, of gloomy despondent impressions, and of great 
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exasperation from mutual communication and reciprocal excite. 
ment, we must pronounce it little less than miraculous if they do 
not unite in unlawful associations, directed to remove the evil 
which presses hard upon them, and execute vengeance on those 
who inflict it. It is the instinct of nature in general, not of hu. 
man nature only. Strike your dog too severely, for whatever cause, 
and he will turn and bite you. Inflict great privations on a half. 
civilised or uncivilised people, unacquainted with the general po. 
licy of laws and the rights which they confer; it matters not whe. 
ther the laws sanction or deriounce such conduct, the result is vio. 
lence and revenge. The mode of exerting this violence with the 
best seeming chance of success, is too obvious to escape the pene. 
tration of a race so shrewd as the lower Irish. They know that it 
ig more easy, and at the same time more effectual, to inspire a ge- 
neral dread of paying high rents, on the part of the tenants, than 
of taking them on the part of the landlord. The rich landlord may 
obtain a file of soldiers to guard his house. ‘The poor peasant has 
no means of resistance in his straw-thatched hovel, easily entered, 
and subject to be assailed by fire. Besides, the tenant may not | 
only be intimidated into compliance, but sworn as a partisan, and © 
this last is commonly effected. It is, besides, as much the interest | 
of him, as of the conspirators, to establish their system, of fixing a 
moderate rent for land ; for his situation has been similar to their 7 
own, and even in his particular case, his landlord may be persua- © 
ded to abate his rent, when what is demanded cannot be obtained. — 
When, therefore, these associations denounce destruction against © 
such as will pay more than a specified rent, they have the warm — 
good wishes of those against whom their threats are levelled, and © 
their scheme increases in efficiency and popularity, just in propor- | 
tion as these outrages are multiplied. The signal and savage ven- | 
geance which they inflict, is considered a just judgment upon the | 
opposers of a good cause. And when a cottage is in flames, and | 
its inmates consumed in an auto-da-fé, a neighboring peasant will 
say “it is only revenge taken for the dispossession of the poor fa- 
milies lately resident there.”? Who does not see, that the partial 
success of this system must lead to its general adoption wherever 
it can be introduced ; and that associations similar, if not ptecisely 
the same, in their objects, organisation, and mode of operation, will 
spring up at neatly the same time in such districts as are in the 
same manner cursed with high rents, and an unemployed teeming 
population, stimulatéd by want and despair, prepared for disorder 
by inveterate bad habits, and at last encouraged by example. 


' The remark of a woman on the burning of Shea’s house in the county 
of Kilkenny, when asked by a person passing at the time, the cause of the 
conflagration.——See the newspapers of the time. 
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. At various times the state of things which I have described 
has prevailed toa considerable extent, but always accompanied 
by its inseparable results, discontent and unlawful association. 

For the last 50 years the legislature has been plagued with these 
disorders, and at different times has enacted extraordinary measures 
for giving them a temporary check. But the increase in the price 
of land during the last years of the war, and its subsequent great 
depression, have given them of late increased virulence and obsti- 
nacy. While the high prices continued, many of the leases held 
by the occupants of the soil, which were generally for short terms, 
expired. New rents were demanded, not merely proportionate to 
the advanced profits of agriculture, but estimated at a probability 
of still farther advance. Such was the universal confidence in the 
continuance and increase of the seeming prosperity of the times, that 
land was taken at rents which left the peasant in the same state of 
abject wretchedness asin former times. Still he was obliged 
to pay the full value of the land, deducting barely what maintained 
him in existence. Very often his lease contained a covenant for 
increasing rent at certain future periods, to gratify the relentless 
expectations of the landlord ; thus dooming him to present poverty, 
and denying him even the scanty comfort of future hope. In 
short, the increased value of lands gave to new settling farmers no 
amelioration, and few of the old lessees continued in the enjoyment 


of advanced profits oe long to reap any permanent benefit. 


Those who did, frequently became middlemen, and middlemen 
the most knowing and rapacious; the prosperity of a small portion 
of the people thus operating to enhance and to spread the misery 
of the remainder. ‘lhese, and others, who had command of money, 
purchased the reversion of lands nearly out of lease, and by a 
fine, rendered acceptable and desirable by the habits of expense 
which grew rapidly with the augmented fortunes and hopes of 
proprietors both great and small, obtained the land upon advan- 
tageous terms. The old tenants were now expelled by the 
middleman, and the land let again to the highest bidder, by a per- 
son who had no natural connexion with them, who could not feel 
for their predilections or estimate their merits ; with whom profit 
was the only object, and from whom exorbitant rents could alone 
obtain the land. Then the old tenant refused to give possession, 
in order to force the middleman into terms ; and then followed the 
usual course of ejectment, actions and executions, seizures and res- 
cues ; threats against the new tenant, and exasperation against 
the middleman, the cause of all. 

When prices fell, a belief, equally general and absurd, prevailed, 
that they would shortly be restored to their former level, and 
landlords, both proprietors and middlemen, unable to obtain the 
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amount contracted for by their tenants, still kept the arrears as a 
debt over their heads, to be paid at a future period. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the peasant grew languid and inactive. He saw 
the utter impossibility of ever discharging the vast and frightful 
debt which was accumulating. He considered it useless to work, 
when the landlord would be the only gainer. Cultivation was 
often neglected, to create a persuasion that the land was still less 
valuable than in fact it was, and by that means lead to a favorable 
bargain. The suspicion of this design became general among 
landlords, and the result was, ejectments with all their usual train 
of consequences. 

The depression of the times soon reached the middleman. Dur- 
ing the war, they had contracted habits of expense natural to 
men who start suddenly from poverty to opulence. They had all 
along exacted the utmost produce of the land, and when they 
found it impracticable to extort more, they ejected the tenant, 
sometimes in the spleen of disappointment, sometimes from a 
suspicion of being cheated, and took the land to farm themselves, 
This plan was followed by proprietors also, who, after dispossess- 
ing the occupying tenants, kept large tracts under the superintend- 
ence of stewards, and commonly converted them into pasture. 
This was a change which deserves particular notice, from the 
multitudes which it deprived of any sort of occupation. The 
numbers thus thrown into the ranks of poverty and crime, can be 
best conceived by adverting to the smallness of farms in Ireland. 
Fifty acres are considered a pretty large farm, and fifteen, and 
even ten, not a very small one. We should consider also, that 
every farm, in proportion to its size, contains one or more cotters 
or laborers, who work for a house and potatoe garden, and who, 
when the tenant is ejected, are frequently removed with their 
wretched master, from a desire of the landlord to get rid of all 
the inhabitants, and establish a new system, both as to men and 
measures, in disgust of the old one. e number of families left 
destitute by removal from a tract of land, in positive magnitude 
not very considerable, must be great indeed. In the county of 
Limerick, lately the focus of insurrection, this has occurred to a 
prodigious extent. Awful, but instructive of the real state of 
Ireland, is the lesson taught by the dreadful scenes exhibited in 
that miserable district. 

In a country but little advanced in civilisation, the proprietors 
of land should be cautious how they deal with the lower orders 
of the people. There is a natural tendency in the mind of man, 
when not controlled by improved knowledge, or at least improved 
habits, to suppose that he possesses a kind of right to what he has 
for a length of time enjoyed. When society was formed out of 
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savage life, occupancy and use were the only titles to the appro- 
priation of those things which before lay in common. ‘The same 
principle which was in primitive days the foundation of property, 
prompts the uncivilised husbandman to think, that when removed 
from the soil of which he has long enjoyed the usufruct, he suffers 
injury and injustice. I by no means intend to say, that this vague 
notion of right refers to the property of the land. The rent 
which is paid for it is a perpetual memorial of the quarter where 
the dominionresides. It is the usufruct only which belongs.to 
the tenant, and it is the long enjoyment of this which, from the 
principle I have alluded to, he thinks entitles him to a continuance 
of the enjoyment. These are prejudices as unjustifiable as 
they are natural. They should not be submitted to in appearance 5 
but they should be dealt with gently, because severity can only 
exasperate, and set reformation at a greater distance. ‘Time, edu- 
cation, good government, and long tranquillity, in which the laws 
are respected and property is understood, can alone subdue the 
fierce propensities and absurd prejudices of uncivilised men. 
They who draw their property from such a people, have a deep 
interest in their improvement, and many motives to deter them 
from rousing these unregulated principles into action. More is lost 
in the disorders occasioned by them, and in the long and durable 
consequences which follow, than is compensated by the tempora- 
ry gains the extortion of which is the cause of these disorders. 
if the landlords of Ireland would persuade themselves, that the 
high rents which they exact must be attended by the consequences 
which they daily see, that is, if they would exert on this, to them 
closely interesting subject, the common prudence which 
hourly observe in the other affairs of life, of preventing an evil 
by avoiding a cause which has in countless instances produced it, 
we should not hear so much of the proverbial embarrassments of 
Irish estates. True, it is a humiliating thing to reduce a rente 
roll; but much more humiliating is it, and really reproachfal, to 
keep up a parade of property which exists only upon paper. 
What would be the real increase of wealth to them at no distant 
period, and, at all events, to their families after them, if a tran- 
quillity, the continuance of which could be relied on, induced the 
English manufacturer to settle among them? There are man 
inducements to tempt him, if he were not scared by the frightful 
state of lawless insubordination, in which the mass of the popula- 
tion is plunged, in the districts most populous, and therefore most 
fit for his speculations. The extreme cheapness of labor, bearing 
a proportion of more than one to three, in some places, to the 
rate of labor in land, would of itself be a powerful motive. 
But he will never visit the country, so long as he thinks it possible 
that his machinery may be destroyed, his buildings pulled down or 
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burned, and he and his. family murdered by a combination among 
his workmen, schooled in unlawful associations, in part at least, by 
the harassing system of landlords. 

The facts which have been stated are, I think, sufficient to ac- 
count for these disorders without the aid of a supposition, that 
there is any ulterior plan among the Irish peasantry directed against 
the great existing establishments of the country. In truth, such a 
conspiracy could not exist without some intelligent leaders, and 
what man in his senses, possessing even the mere rudiments. of 
political knowledge, would think of throwing off subjection to 
England after the failure and the punishment of the enterprise of 
1798? If the chastisement suffered then for rebellion had left 
no impression on the minds of the people (and deep are the im- 
pressions it has made) a comparison of the state of England then 
and now would banish an idea, which, even in passing, could 
hardly find a place in the brain of a reasonable creature, If Eng- 
land in a few weeks put down a rebellion commenced when she 
had scarcely a soldier on the island, and when her hands were 
full, both + the schemes of the disaffected within her own 
confines, and the mighty efforts of her foreign war; what could 
be the hope of the most sanguine enthusiast now, a period of peace, 
when she has a formidable army upon the spot, abundance of 
troops in reserve, and the upper and middle classts of all denomi- 
nations confessedly loyal? If such a design existed, and the 
lower ranks were the planners of it, it would long since have 
transpired. Some other weapons would have been discovered 
besides the few fire-arms (few with reference to such a scheme) 
plundered from such of the gentry as kept them in their houses, 
or were unable to resist when attacked. The Irish have never, 
in any period of their history, been able to keep a secret such as 
that implied in this apprehension. Every rebellion has fortu- 
nately broken out before it was ripe, and done so, in most cases, 
in consequence of discovery. They are a people singularly faithful 
in concealing names and persons, but plots and measures transpire 
from those who will not discover against an associate. But a 
consideration decisive upon the subject is, that combinations of 
the peasantry of the same character have appeared at various 
times, both before the rebellion of 1798, when, as has been abun- 
dantly proved, by the investigations on that memorable event, no 
such design was meditated; and subsequently to it, at periods 
which we now know to have been equally free from such a con- 
spiracy, ‘The circumstances which seem chiefly to excite these 
visionary fears among the few whoentertain them, are, that the 
outrages, now spread over so large an extent, are carried on exactly 
in the same manner in distant places, and are characterised by a 
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violence and obstinacy hitherto almost unprecedented, It would 
be easy, however, if it were necessary, to show, that their violente 
has been equalled and exceeded at former times, though at times 
certainly remote from the present. The concert and union which 
prevail are the immediate and necessary results of the purpose and 
character of their system. As we have before seen, the object of 
preventing high rents cannot be accomplished without working on 
the fears and interests of the peasantry not originally engaged, and 
inducing them to join an association, which already has their ap- 
probation and their prayers. And the very mode in whigh their 
system operates is adapted to extend it, by exciting terror and 
popularity at the same time, All this requires little cleverness 
and not much deliberation. The object is simple; the means are 
obvious, and simplelikewise. They are such as would suggest 
themselves for the same purpose, under the same circumstances, 
in places between which there could be no communication. But 
when we recollect, that for more than half a century associationa 
have constantly existed, giving an inveterate habit and a sinister 
experience in these designs, can we wonder that they are now 
conducted with all the dexterity and method of disciplined and 
practised insurgents? ‘The extent to which they have spread 
might have been expected from the times in which they have 
arisen ; when the country is teeming, beyond all former example; 
with unemployed multitudes, ready to engage in any schemes by 
which a change can be produced. 

In all speculations on the state of the south of Ireland, we must 
never lose sight of the events which occurred in the summer of 
1820. In a few weeks ten country banks, all in the southern 
districts, failed ; besides one in the metropolis, which had extensive 
provincial circulation. Nearly 1,000,000 of the circulating 
medium vanished in and about the districts now disturbed. Ic 
smote the peasantry a double blow. It caused an instant depression 
in the markets; and the cash they may have had, whether pre- 
pared for the payment of rent, or reserved for the purchase of 
stock, being almost entirely in provincial paper, became an imme- 
diate and irretrievable loss. On the one side their pockets were 
emptied ; on the other the means of replenishing them were cut 
off. The distress of that time of trouble, terror, and dismay, beggars 
description, Credit was destroyed, for poverty was suspected 
every where. Those who wanted to sell could find none to buy 5 
those who had need to buy were unable to pay for the purchase. 
Every creditor pressed for his debt ; and the landlords, of course, 
exacted theirs; When, in addition to all other privations and dis- 
asters, the landlord distrained; sold for fourth part value at a 
time wher little money wasin circulation, and every thing sold 
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low; and when he finally ejected ;—if ever there was a time, 
when the peasantry were likely to join, one and all in these des- 
perate measures, that surely was the period. 

The use of ardent spirits has, within the last three years, in- 
creased beyond all former example. The low price of grain, and 
the high duties paid by the licensed distillers, have encoura 
illicit distillation to a prodigious extent. The mode of concealing 
the practice from the revenue officers is curious enough, and quite 
Irish. The peasantry make no secret of it to their neighbors, but 
those who pass the place where they are at work, are liberally 
supplied with liquor. If this public and comprehensive kind of 
bribery were withdrawn, discovery, it seems, would be a certain 
punishment to the inhospitable and penurious delinquent. It is 
astonishing how few discoveries are made, when the number of 
stills, and the publicity of the practice, are considered. Itis a 
formidable proof of the fidelity which the community of interest 
and feeling produces in this singular people. But the effect is 
ruinous in the extreme. If we may form a conclusion from the 
usual practice in other things, we may assure ourselves, that the 
schemes of the associated insurgents are planned where profuse 
potions of whiskey add ardor and desperation to their resolves. 
When commencing any labor, the Irish peasant will drink spirits 
to animate him if he hens any means of procuring them. Can 
we wonder at any acts of savage atrocity, committed by a band 
of resolute malecontents, in whom intoxication inflames to the 
utmost heat of passion every emotion of malice, resentment, and 
revenge? The use of these inaddening draughts was at its height 
when the failure of the banks plunged the south of Ireland into 
the misery which I have described. The ejected tenant, the un- 
employed laborer, the idle and poor of every description, if a shil- 
ling remained, would resort to drinking to sink the consciousness 
of suffering in intoxication, or to converse over their liquor with 
their partners in misfortune. They would crowd round the private 
still, which in Ireland is sometimes a kind of lounge for the un- 
occupied, and the conversation would turn on this irritating sub- 
ject. A little liquor is always given gratis to the visitors, and if 
the owner of the still happened to be in a situation approaching 
that of his unhappy neighbors, these meetings would be devoted 
to concerting plans and forming associations. Such a stimulus, at 
a period of general distress and discontent, would naturally urge 
men from condolence to combination, from conference to action. 
In short, it would be idle to doubt, that the extensive use of ardent 
spirits, within the last two years, has been a powerful aiding cause 
in producing the present disturbances. 

It would be absurd empiricism in an individual, because he has 
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observed and examined some of the multiplied evils which press 
upon this unhappy country, to suppose that he can find out re- 
medies adapted to their removal. But there are certain obvious 
principles which present themselves to the plainest understanding, 
on learning what these evils are. One of the chief means of re- 
claiming a people so backward is, of course, to diffuse as widely 
and as rapidly as possible, the kind and extent of instruction 
adapted to their pursuits. No effectual plan of education has ever 
been framed for Ireland, nor ever will be brought into practice, 
without entire acquiescence in the religious prejudices of the 
people. It is the vainest of all idle things to attempt diffusing 
instruction by collision and remonstrance. All such attempts 
must not only prove abortive, but tend to defeat the cause, and 
confirm the ignorance and distaste for instruction, which they are 
meant to dispel. Instruction, when directed to the unenlightened, 
must not only be robbed of every thing disgusting and repulsive, 
but must be rendered, by all possible means, agreeable and seduc- 
tive. It is of no manner of consequence whether the prejudices 
which exist have some foundation in reason, or be wholly absurd ; 
only that when they are altogether unreasonable, opposition be- 
comes still more unwise. It is the nature of prejudice to be 
proof against argument, just in proportion as it is irrational. If 
the Irish will not, from religious scruples, admit the best mode 
of education, let one of inferior merits be adopted, rather than 
none at all. The faintest glimmerings of light are better than 
total darkness, and in the case of education are of tenfold import- 
ance, because they will infallibly lead to farther illumination. 

In a country where gross ignorance and unreflecting habits 
preserve the activity of those many causes which we have seen to 
promote early unions, and the consequent increase of numbers 
beyond a just proportion, education becomes an object, not merely 
desirable for the welfare, but essential to the existence of civil 
society. Where the lower ranks are in a state of perpetual con- 
flict with the upper orders, civil society can scarcely with propriety 
be said to have a being. ‘There is no security of property or life, 
If both be not a prey to savage outrage, all that is durable, and 
therefore really valuable, in the one, and all that is sweet and 
estimable in the other, are in such a state of constant jeopardy, 
that they may be considered as absolutely lost to enjoyment. rf 
resembles more the state of a country, in which military conquest 
requires forcible maintenance over vanquished and rebellious 
hordes, than of one in which the people are incorporated in civil 
union. It is partial civilisation, making continued struggles to 
keep its stand against a tide constantly flowing back to barbarism 
Such are the dreadful evils which overgrown population has a ten 
VOL, XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVII. I 
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dency to produce, and will actually produce, whenaided by those cir- 
cumstances which we have seen to accompany it in Ireland. If edu- 
cation, as has been abundantly proved, be a powerful remedy for this 
frightful disease, its necessity in Ireland becomes yet more indispen- 
sable, from the absence of manufactures. Manufactures, when intro- 
duced into a very populous country, would seem to have an effect 
on population, the reverse of that which follows their introduction 
where numbers are few. In the latter instance, they raise the 
wages of labor, increase the facilities of subsistence, and there- 
fore promote the growth of population. But in the former, 
there are so many seeking employment, that the wages of labor 
will continue for a long period at their usual level. Those who 
want work will flock in crowds to the manufacturing districts, 
and those who obtain it will be led, in consequence of stated pay- 
ments, at regular intervals, to estimate their means and income, 
which they seldom did when drawing their subsistence from the 
soil. ‘The consequence of improvident unions will therefore be 
more clearly seen, and they will be avoided. Thus multitudes who, 
had they remained scattered upon the land, would have added 
yearly to the numbers of the people, will either die without chil- 
dren, or not marry till they are advanced in life. Population 
will therefore continue to be checked, precisely in proportion to 
the spreading of manufactures, until the wages of labor rise to 
such a height as will again encourage its progression; and this 
will not take place until numbers cease to be redundant. In 
short, the worst of mischiefs will be gradually removed, by the 
very means which are gradually advancing the general prosperity. 
Besides, manufactures, both by the ingenuity they elicit, and the 
activity they excite, and by collecting numbers together, where 
mind clashes with mind, and each profits by the knowledge of the 
other, have an inevitable tendency to inculcate and promote gene- 
ral intelligence. ‘The consequences, likewise, of improvident 
unions, are more distinctly seen where many families supply in- 
stances which present the warnings of actual experience. Ireland, 
then, a country which is destitute of this great source of relief, 
requires, in an especial degree, the incessant and persevering exer- 
tions of all the pattiotism which exists within herself, all the 
benevolence and politic care of Great Britain, to extend that 
education, which, though not an immediate remedy, will, in the 
end, be a sure and effectual corrective of the grand mischief which 
oppresses her. 

Emigration at once suggests itself as an expedient of speedy 
and certain efficacy. If it be practicable, it ought to be applied, 
because the first step towards the removal of pernicious habits in 
society, is toget rid of the circumstances which bring them into 
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action, and to banish the evil agents in order to destroy bad 
example. To thin the population, would certainly abate the 
ferment, by subtracting one of its chief causes. But, in the first 
place, it must be always remembered, that this can be only a tem- 
porary remedy, if the habits remain. In a very short time, the 
people would increase to their former numbers ; and if the same 
habits existed, they would be still trained to disorder, and fresh 
tumults would arise. When I speak of habits, I mean to refer, 
not to those of the lower orders merely, but also to that course of 
conduct in the upper ranks, both in what they do, and in what 
they neglect, which has contributed to produce and to maintain 
the bad disposition of the people. In the next place, it is to be 
feared, that the sudden removal of the mischief, without any 
trouble on the part of the higher classes, would encourage these 
to abstain from correcting the habits and the conduct which the 

have so long followed. The magistrates would continue their 
neglect and abuses; the landed proprietors their apathy and 
unconcern ; the landlords their extravagant demands; the tithe 
proprietors their harassing and’ vexatious proceedings. In short, 
things would go on precisely as before. ‘The people who re- 
mained would not be much benefited ; and in a very few years, 
they, in conjunction with the numbers now advancing to man’s 
estate, would break out into the same tumults with all the fury of 
a half-smothered flame. In fine, the disease is one which rankles 
in the constitution of society ; and temporary relief, if not accom- 
panied by constitutional remedies, will only add virulence to future 
relapses. 

On this, as on the other distempers of Ireland, it may be laid 
down as a maxim of policy, that cure must be gradual. But the en- 
deavors towards effecting it, though not sudden and violent, must 
be steady and persevering. The legislature may do much, but 
it cannot accomplish all. Some evils there are, which parliament, 
and parliament only, can remove; evils which, while they are 
suffered to remain, will paralyse all the exertions of the most ex- 
tensive power guided by the profoundest wisdom. But it is 
equally true that legislative measures, though they may lay the 
foundation for amendment, cannot of themselves secure it. Can 
parliament confine absentees to their country? Can it remove 
the middleman or check the rapacity of him or of other landlords ? 
Can it infuse into the great landed proprietors a patriotic and pa- 
ternal care over the people, and an interest in their hapless con- 
dition ? Can it reform the magistracy and gentry ? Can it remove 
all those causes which render the peasantry regardless or con- 
temptuous of the laws? Can it drain off all the redundance of 
an overflowing population, or give the people employment? Can 
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it establish manufactures? Can it, by mere legislative acts, give 
the people education, teach them the ruinous folly of improvident 
matriages, or instruct them in the benefit, to themselves, of up- 
holding instead of braving and outraging the laws? Can a legis- 
lature, in short, by the mere exercise of its supreme authority in 
the framing of laws, remove diseases deep-seated in the frame and 
constitution of society? Gradually and by repeated trials, in a 
long course of time ; by a close attention to the peculiar habits of 
the people and circumstances of the country; by a strict investi- 
gation of abuses, so conducted that punishment shall invariably 
follow detection; by a union of kindness, mildness, and conciliation, 
with vigor and severity where these are required ; parliament, in 
conjunction with the executive, may guide the course of events, 
which, when something is not radically and obstinately wrong, 
has always a tendency towards improvement. But Parliament 
and Government must be seconded by those whose station gives 
them the power of useful co-operation. For let it never be for- 
gotten, that legislative acts, if not forwarded and aided by the 
society for which they are framed, are laws written in sand. The 
gentry of Ireland must learn, that on them chiefly and finally it 
depends, whether their co-ntry shall advance in the progress of 
civilisation, or whether it shall stand still or move backward, an 
anomaly in Europe, a disgrace to England, and a torment to 
themselves. ‘They have called for rigorous measures, and have 
obtained them. ‘They were justified in the demand by the fearful 
nature of the crisis. But let not the delusion prevail, that measures 
of rigor, just and necessary for the immediate repression of crimes 
that threatened the loss of every thing for preserving which society 
was formed, will of themselves prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
This wretched people must suffer ; because, though they suffer for 
misconduct of which others are at least partially or remotely the 
occasion, the delinquency is also theirs, and must not be encou- 
raged by impunity. But the causes which have led to their present 
state, so miserable in moral habits as well as physical existence, 
must be removed, or property and life will be secure only when 
guarded by the bayonet. Will the upper ranks in Ireland consider 
their perilous situation ? will they continue blind to their own 
obvious interests? What will become of the property which 
even the bayonet can protect, when charged with the maintenance 
of a military police ? and what will become of their lives without 
it, if the condition of the people remain the same ? 

Let them leave to the wretched peasant some little interest in 
the land which he cultivates. Let them expunge from their 
accounts those arrears which no ‘ amendment of the times” can 
enable the tenant to discharge. Let them encourage some system of 
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education accommodated to the religious prejudices of the people. 
If offered in a spirit of fairness and candor, it would be received 
with warm support by the great body of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and the cavils which the ingenuity of a few captious bigots 
might raise, would be lost in the consciousness of the blessings 
which such a system must ensure. Let them, by the formation of 
associations, or some other means, watch the administration of 
justice by the magistracy, that is, by themselves; and give their 
countenance, and even lend their assistance, towards investigating 
abuses, where they are charged, Let them direct their most 
strenuous exertions to the extinction of quarter-sessions intrigue. 
Let them, by their influence over their tenantry and dependents, 
enforce the prosecution of every outrage, and, by encouraging ap- 
peals to the ordinary tribunals, and bringing the peasant into fre- 
quent contact with the laws, inspire both a fear and a confidence of 
their steady execution. Above all, let those of large property and 
high station study the lower orders; learn to understand their 
character, and know their real condition ; and endeavor to develope 
and improve the one, to relieve and ameliorate the other. If they 
will but do ¢heir part, sooner or later the government and the 
legislature will perform theirs. When these shall have cut out 
from the heart of the body politic some cancerous sores which 
spread a poisoning influence through the whole frame ; when the 
Irish gentry shall heartily second such measures, and shall attend 
even to the objects which I have here briefly sketched; some 
hope may be entertained, that Ireland may at length become an 
enlightened, civilised, prosperous, and happy nation. 
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AVANT-PROPOS. 


L’gssat que je présente au public méritait d’étre traité 
par une main plus exercée. Outre la difficulté de m’ex- 
primer dans une langue qui n’est pas la mienne, j’ai été 
forcé, par quelques circonstances impérieuses, d’improviser 
ce faible travail. Ces deux grands inconvénients ont eu 
encore une plus grande influence sur moi par Ia position 
critique oli se trouve ma nation, et qui absorbe toute mon 
attention. 

Certes, ce n’est pas quand on a le coeur navré du 
malheur de son pays, et quand on tremble pour l’existence 
de tout ce qui est le plus cher 4 un homme social, qu’on 
peut écrire avec quelque perfection, et présenter ses idées 
dans un ordre convenable et digne du sujet qu’on traite. 
Jose cependant affirmer que je n’ai pas avancé un seul fait 
dont je ne sois témoin oculaire, ou sur lequel je n’aie pris 
tous les renseignements possibles. 

C’est d’aprés ces données qu’on a droit de me juger. 


Fespére que le public francais pardonnera les fautes du 


langage 4 un Grec qui a étudié en Turquie la langue 
francaise. 


S. Z. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
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LES GRECS ET LES TURCS. 








L/Evrort civilisée se trouve en contact avec l’empire turc depuis 
quatre ou cing siécles; la guerre, la diplomatie, les voyages et le 
commerce, !ui ont fourni tous les moyens de se faire une idée juste 
de l’état moral et politique des différents peuples qui habitent la 
Turquie ; cependant lorsqu’on voit combien les journalistes, et 
méme des publicistes recommandables d’ailleurs sous d'autres rap- 
ports, montrent d’ignorance lorsqu’ils parlent de la Turquie; 
lorsqu’on observe la conduite des cabinets a l’égard des Turcs, on 
peut dire hautement que |’Europe ne connait ni les Turcs ni les 
Grecs, C’est a cette ignorance qu’on doit rapporter toutes les 
fautes qu’on commet chaque jour en politique et dans le récit des 
événements dont la Turquie européenne est aujourd’hui le théatre. 
Lorsque l’esprit de parti s’empare de ces événements ; lorsqu’il 
cherche a les exploiter a son profit, peut-étre sera-t-il permis.a un 
Grec d’élever la voix. C’est donc dans l’intérét de la vérité, c’est, 
dans l’intérét de ma patrie, que je crois devoir présenter un tableau 
de l’état de Vempire turc, et particuligrement des peuples qui 
habitent la Turquie européenne, et une histoire succincte de l’in- 
surrection actuelle, avec quelques apercus sur les résultats pro- 
bables. 

Le commencement de l’empire ottoman a été comme celui de 
toutes les dominations: un peuple neuf, aguerri, soumis 4 une 
volonté unique et impérieuse. Enflammé par une religion essen- 
tiellement militaire, il a profité de la désunion et de V’avilissement 
des Grecs-du Bas-Empire ; il a franchi le Bosphore, sans tre 
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provoqué par les faibles Byzantins ; et, sans déclaration de guerre, 
il s’est emparé des provinces grecques de |’Europe; il a envahi, 
en moins d’un siécle, la Bulgarie, la Servie, la Bosnie, la Valachie 
et la Moldavie ; et anéanti, dans la Gréce, les faibles restes de la 
domination chrétienne. Les chefs de cette association militaire ont 
recruté leurs armées parmi leurs ennemis mémes,' dont ils enle- 
vaient les enfants pour les transformer en janissaires, Par une 
fatalité trés-malheureuse aux Grecs, il ne se trouvait alors aucune 
puissance en Europe assez forte pour se mettre a la téte des 
princes chrétiens, et les ‘Turcs, menagant Venise et I’Italie, ont 
poussé tranquillement leurs conquétes jusqu’a Vienne. 

La puissance des Turcs, naturellement conquérante et destruc- 
tive, n’avait aucune stabilité réelle. Elle aurait succombé depuis 
long-temps, si les discordes des rois de la chrétienté n’eussent servi 
ses intéréts, et si la politique de plusieurs d’entre eux ne les efit 
porté a contracter des alliances avec les ennemis du nom chrétien. 
Sans cette jalousie des potentats de |’ Europe, la ‘Turquie ne serait 
plus au nombre des empires. 

Mais comme il est dans la nature des choses de changer sans 
cesse, les Turcs guerriers, ne pouvant plus s’étendre ni employer 
au dehors leur ardeur belliqueuse contre les chrétiens, ont tourné 
leurs armes contre eux-mémes : et de la, ces révolutions sanglantes 
de Constantinople, ces éternelles guerres civiles, qui ont diminué 
leur population et transformé en désert l'une des plus belles con- 
trées du monde. Les chefs des Osmanlis, au lieu d’étre élevés 
dans les camps, comme leurs ancétres, ont été renfermés dans le 
sérail, nourris dans le mépris des langues et de Ia civilisation 
européenne, et réduits 4 meubler leurs tétes des contes des Mille 
et une Nuits. Leur domination sur les personnes et les biens de 
leurs sujets -s’est affermie par une longue habitude ; elle s’est 
transformée en dogme politique; et le gouvernement absolu, 
réagissant sur ceux qui l’exergaient et les avilissant autant que les 
gouvernés, les sultans sont devenus inaccessibles, et n’ont plus appris 
le mécontentement du peuple que par lesincendies de Constanti- 
nople. 

Dans un état de choses pareil, il n’y a ni systéme financier, ni 
prévoyance pour l’avenir. ‘Tout appartenant au maitre et tout se 
faisant pour son bon plaisir, il n’y a ni garantie, ni confiance, et par 
conséquent point d’industrie. 

Le gouvernement ture conserve encore les préjugés de son état 
nomade , un étranger est pour lui l’objet de plus d’égards qu’un 
indigéne ; il ne pale que deux et trois pour cent aux douanes, 


* Jusqu’a la fin de l’avant-dernier siécle les Turcs forgaient les Chrétiens 
de livrer un certain nombre de jeunes gens, qui devaient renoncer a leur 
religion et remplir les cadres des janissaires. 
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tandis que les sujets paient dix et quinze. Le Coran ne recon- 
naissant point d’ailleurs la validité du prét 4 intérét, le commerce 
est tari dans sa source. Ce méme code adopte le fatalisme le plus 
absolu ; ses sectateurs regardent comme une insulte a la divimité 
de se soustraire au fléau de la peste, qui, pour cette raison, est 
devenue endémique dans le pays, et détruit périodiquement des 
milliers d’individus. Je ne crois pas exagérer, en affirmant que la 
derniére peste a dévoré plus d’un million d’hommes, 

Les Turcs, étant originairement Tatares, ne doivent pointétrecom- 
parés aux Maures mahométans qui ont porté l’industrie et les arts 
en Espagne; en adoptant Vislamisme,' ils sont restés inhabiles a 
toute civilisation, et se sont confondus avec des milliers de Grecs 
am, sans avoir perdu la férocité primitive de leur caractére. 

ne foule d’autres circonstances out rendu stationnaire leur antique 
barbarie ; la langue originaire des Turcs n’a aucune affinité avec 
celle des Persaus et des Arabes, qui n’ont été connus d’eux que 
lors de la décadence de ces peuples. L/influence religieuse les a 
portés cependant a l'étude de ces deux langues, dont ils ont em- 
prunté Valphabet défectueux. Mais comme ils sont étrangers a 
toute philosophie du langage, ils ont adopté des phrases entiéres 
du persan et de l’arabe, qu'ils ont approprié a leur jurisprudence 
et a leur chancellerie, dont le style est devenu tellement obscur, 
qu’un jeune Turc est dans la nécessité d’étudier a part ces deux 
langues pour parvenir a intelligence du langage habituel de la 
cour ottomane. 

Privés de bonnes grammaires, de dictionnaires, et de tous les 
bienfaits de l’imprimerie ; livrés 4 des précepteuss pédants, et a des 
astrologues, les jeunes Turcs passent vingt années dans leurs écoles, 
sans parvenir, pour la plupart, a lire couramment, et n’en sont mi 
plus sensés, ni moins arrogants que leurs compatriotes illétrés. 

Il n’y avait qu’un seul moyen de les retirer de cet abrutissement : 
c’était de leur faire apprendre les langues savantes de l'Europe, ou 
de les faire voyager. Mais ils s’estiment trop pour s’abaisser 
jusqu’a étude du langage des infidéles, dont ils méprisent les 
meeurs et le commerce. Malgré les efforts du sultan Sélim, on n’a 
pu former une école entiérement composée de professeurs na- 
tionaux, qui sussent les langues de l’Europe. Depuis on a tout 
détruit ; et dans toute la Turquie, il n’y a pas, je crois, dix 'Turcs 
qui sachent, je ne dis pas écrire, mais parler le frangais ou Vitalien. 

Il ya plus d’un siécle que les Turcs sont habitués a étre battus 
par leurs ennemis ; cependant ils ne s’avouent jamais leurs défaites. 
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,, On doit faire observer que les Turcs ont deux fois étouffé la civilisation : 
d’abord celle des Arabes, sous les califes; et ensuite celle des Grecs de 
Byzance, 
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Il faut avoir connu les Turcs pour se faire une idée de leur 
orgueil, de leur ignorance et de leur apathie. 

i principe du gouvernement ottoman n’est pas la crainte, mais 
Ja terreur. Le peuple ne congoit pas que le bon ordre puisse 
exister sans que les bourreaux accompagnent homme revétu d’un 
emploi éminent. II reconnait la supériorité d’un gouvernant a 
Peffroi qui accompagne ses pas, et au nombre de tétes qu'il fait 
tomber au gré de son caprice. II n’est pas rare d’entendre dire a 
un mahométan que, s'il était visir, il aurait fait pendre ou décapiter 
tant de boulangers, et tant d’autres marchands de vivres ; et comme 
il n’est pas rare de voir ces raisonneurs sanguinaires devenir 
pachas, ou grands visirs, ils s*empressent de mettre leurs principes 
en pratique. 

Le gouvernement ture est essentiellement militaire; il n’est 
tempéré ni par la religion, ni par l’opmion publique ; et cette 
double influence tendant au contraire a le rendre féroce, il est 
devenu systématiquement sanguinaire. On a observé que des 
hommes d’un naturel sensible et humain dans leurs relations 
privées, commettaient, avec indifférence, les plus grandes atrocités 
dés qu’ils étaient revétus de quelque autorité. C’est I’habitude, ce 
sont les exemples continuels de cette maniére de gouverner, qui 
ont perverti leur caractére. I] est regu, parmi les Turcs, que le 
sultan peut tuer quatorze personnes par jour, sans qu’il soit permis 
d@élever le moindre doute sur sa justice. Le titre habituel du 
sultan est celui-ci: Hunchiar. Demandez la signification aux 
orientalistes. Etant calife et représentant de Dieu sur la terre, il 
est censé connaitre, par inspiration, le juste et l’injuste. 

Il s’ensuit qu’on ne réclame jamais contre les confiscations des 
biens de tous les malheureux qui ont encouru la disgrace du sultan. 
Tout homme assassiné par le gouvernement est censé avoir commis 
le crime de lése-majesté, et, en conséquenée, ses biens apparti- 
ennent de droit au fisc impérial. Aussi arrive-t-il toujours que l’on 
commence par exécuter un homme pour avoir ensuite le droit de 
de le dépouiller. Et comme dans ces provinces les pachas, les 
muselins et les vaivodes représentent le sultan, ils ont di adupter le 
méme systéme, et ils jouissent, en conséquence, du droit de vie et 
de mort sur leurs administrés. 

En leur qualité de lieutenant, ces grands fonctionnaires étalent 
un faste ruineux, et ce sont les chrétiens qui doivent l’alimenter. 
Les Musulmans, dans la Turquie de l'Europe, dans les ‘les et sur 
Jes cétes de |’Asie mineure, ne paient presque rien et commettent 
mille exactions. Dans ces derniers temps d’une anarchie complete, 
les chrétiens sont devenus la proie non-seulement du dernier des 
gouvernants, mais de tout mahométan, qui reste armé au milieu des 
Grecs comme s’ils n’étaient entrés en possession de la Gréce que 
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depuis hier seulement, Les Turcs ne s’occupent que du maniement 
des armes, et de jouer le djirid, comme aussi de tuer des chrétiens 
par forme de passe-temps. Quoique la population diminue tous 
les jours, quoique plusieurs provinces soient détachées de l’empire, 
Jes dépenses vont toujours croissant, et c’est aux malheureux qui 
survivent que l’on réclame |’argent qui doit satisfaire le caprice et 
le crime. Le peuple est réduit au strict nécessaire ; il est privé 
de tout produit étranger. 

Les non-Musulmans sont inhabiles 4 tout emploi civil, militaire 
et judiciaire; leur témoignage méme ne vaut jamais celui du 
dernier des mahométans. Leurs propriétés, leur honneur et leur 
vie, dépendent non-seulement du caprice du Grand-Seigneur et de 
ses agents; mais encore de celui du dernier des soldats, qui se 
considérent toujours comme aux premiers temps de leur conquéte. 
Les Turcs sont étrangers 4 toute occupation pacifique: c’est le 
chrétien qui séme, qui navigue, et qui exerce tous les genres d’in- 
dustries. Les Turcs, sur toutes les cétes de l’Asie mineure, dans 
les iles de l’Archipel, et dans toute l’étendue de la Turquie d’Eu- 
rope, a peu d’exceptions prés, sont comme des garnisaires, et im- 
plantés la pour garder le pays. 

Il ne reste aux vaincus que la ressource de se faire assimiler aux 
conquérants ; mais il faut pour cela renier sa religion, sa langue, 
et ses moeurs nationales, et devenir l’esclave des sultans; car les 
janissaires et tous les employés du gouvernement ottoman se recon- 
naissent esclaves de leur souverain, qui hérite légalement de leurs 
propriétés. 

les habitants de empire turc se divisent donc en deux classes 
bien Yistinctes: celle des mahométans, et celle des non-mahomé- 
tans. La premiére est la plus nombreuse, et jouit indistinctement 
de tous les avantages attachés au droit de conquéte. Elle est toute 
censée militaire ; et, en cas de besoin, elle est requise 4 marcher 
contre l’ennemi de la religion; car elle ne connait ni le nom de 
patrie, ni celui de nation. 

Au commencement de l’empire, on avait établi des corps per- 
manents, tels que les janissaires, les spahis, et autres, qui étaient 
toujours pris 4 marcher, et qui étaient soutenus, au besoin, par le 
reste de la nation mahométane ; mais, depuis un siécle sur-tout, on 
a introduit parmi les janissaires beaucoup d’autres musulmans, et 
on a dénaturé leur institution primitive. Les janissaires ne sont 
plus qu’une espéce de garde nationale, sans discipline, et trés-mal 
organisée, plus propre aux séditions qu’d la défense de l’empire. 
Les spahis sont aussi dégénérés; ils ne sont ni plus exercés, 
ni plus aguerris que les janissaires. Le reste de la nation 
combat au hasard, et est plus propre 4 embarrasser les marches et 
a piller les provinces qu’a se mesurer avec l’ennemi, 
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Le gouvernement fournit trés-peu de choses a ces hordes; et 
depuis que les provinces sont devenues désertes, il est impossible 
d’y nourrir, pendant plusieurs mois, une armée composée de plus 
de cent mille hommes. 

Quoique les préjugés religieux soient dominants en Turquie, et 
que tous les mahométans soient fiers d’étre appelés Osmanlis 
(Ottomans); quoique le gouvernement ait employé tous les moyens 
d’ottomaniser tous les mahométans, ils se subdivisent cependant en 
trois peuples distincts, savoir: les véritables Osmanlis, les Arabes, 
et les Albanais. Il y a méme plusieurs nuances entre les Osmanlis. 
Les mahométans de la Bosnie ne se mélent pas facilement avec les 
autres Ottomans, et on observe une grande différence entre ces 
derniers et les apostats de la Gréce et des iles, qui continuent a 
parler la langue grecque. Il y a encore une grande différence 
entre les Turcs de l’Asie en général et ceux de Europe. Dans la 
Mésopotamie, dans la Syrie, et dans l’Egypte, la majorité est 
Arabe, et déteste les Turcs. 

Les Albanais sont aussi mauvais mahométans qu’ils étaient 
jadis mauvais chrétiens, Leurs mceurs et leurs habitudes les rap- 
prochent plus des Grecs que des Ottomans; ils parlent un lan- 
gage différent de celui des ‘Turcs, et ils emploient, pour la plupart, 
le grec moderne dans leurs affaires. 

Les autres peuples qui habitent la Turquie, a l’exception des 
Juifs et des Druses, sont tous chrétiens; mais ils appartiennent a 
trois églises différentes, la grecque, V’arménienne, et la catholique. 
Il y a encore d’autres sectes chrétiennes, comme celles des Coptes 
en Egypte, et quelques-autres peu nombreuses, que nous pas’ dns 
sous silence. e 

Les Arméniens habitent la haute Asie, et sont dispersés dans 
toute la ‘Turquie asiatique. I] n’y en a qu’un petit nombre en 
Europe et en Afrique. Ceux du rit grec sont établis dans les trois 
parties de l’empire turc ; mais c’est sur les cétes de |’ Asie mineure, 
dans les iles de l’Archipel et dans la ‘Turquie européenne, qu’ils 
sont en trés grand nombre, et méme en majorité, relativement aux 
mahométans ; mais ils ont le malheur de ne pas faire une nation 
homogéne et compacte. Ils se subdivisent en Grecs véritables, en 
Servo-Bulgares, en Moldo-Valaques, selon leur origine différente, 
et leur langage. La plus grande différence existe entre les peuples 
ultra-danubiens et les autres chrétiens, parce que les premiers ne 
sont que des tributaires de la Turquie, qui ont conservé une espéce 
de gouvernement autocthone, basé sur la féodalité; mais, comme 
depuis un siécle ils ont été privés du droit d’élire leurs hospodars, 
qui sont choisis parmi quelques Grecs de Constantinople, ils con- 
fondent dans leur haine les Grecs de Fanar’ avec toute la nation 


' Fauxbourg de Constantinople, d’od sont tirés les hospodars et autres 
employés aux missions ct aux affaires étrangeéres. 
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grecque. Au reste, il faut convenir que ce n’est pas la nation entidre 
des Valaques et des Moldaves qui manifeste cette injuste antipathie ; 
ce sont jes seigneurs du pays qui veulent exploiter les malheureux 
Daces, sans la concurrence des Fanariotes. On doit a ceux-ci 
abolition du servage des Moldo-Valaques, l’introduction de la 
Jangue nationale dans le service divin, et les premiers éléments de 
la civilisation du pays, S’ils n’ont pas fait plus, cela vient du 
changement continuel des hospodars, et des fréquentes invasions de 
la Moldo-Valachie, tantét par les Russes, tantét par les Autrichi- 
ens, et souvent par les insurgés Turcs. Dans lespace de trente 
ans, ces deux provinces ont été occupées deux fois par les Russes, 
une fois par Jes Autrichiens, et sont restées le thédtre de la guerre 
pendant presque la moitié de cette période. Ajoutons qu’ll n’y a 
dans ces pays fertiles que deux classes d’habitants, les paysans et 
les Boyards, fainéants qui dépouillent arbitrairement et injustement 
les premiers. L’on concevra facilement pourquoi ces pays sont 
dépeuplés et misérables, et pourquoi ses habitants sont sans éner- 
gie et dans I’avilissement. Cet exposé explique pourquoi les 
Moldo-Valaques se sont montrés peu empressés de répondre a 
Pappel du prince Hypsilanti, et pourquoi Théodore Bladimiresco, 
chef valaque, s’est montré opposé aux vues généreuses du prince grec. 

Parmi les peuples Slaves, les Serviens ont conservé plus que les 
autres leur caractére national, qu’ils ont retrempé dans leur insur- 
rection derniére. C’est sur eux que le prince Hypsilanti comptait 
le plus, et c’est sur eux qu’il devait s’appuyer pour. protéger l’in- 
surrection de toutes les provinces au nord du mont Heémus, et 
donner la main aux habitants de la Macédoine ; mais, malgré les 
déclarations des deux puissances russe et autrichienne 4 Leybach, 
ces puissances, loin de garder une stricte neutralité, ont, par dif- 
férents moyens qui seront dévoilés un jour, paralysé les mouvements 
de la Servie, fomenté l’opposition des Moldo-Valaques, et réduit 
le prince Hypsilanti aux seules ressources que la Valachie et la 
Moldavie lui fournissaient. I] a été privé des secours de ses com- 
patriotes, qui devaient traverser |’ Autriche et la Russie : on a méme 
arrété les munitions quils avaient achetées. Pour comble de 
malheur, le patriarche de Constantinople a été forcé de fulminer un 
anathéme contre Hypsilanti et ses adhérents ; néanmoins, Hypsi- 
lauti n’a pas désespéré de son entreprise ; il s’est retranché dans 
les montagnes de la Valachie, od il a attiré toute l’attention des 
Turcs, et il a donné par la le temps aux Grecs du midi de s’organi- 
ser, et de prendre l’offensive. 

J’ai dit plus haut qu’on trouvait en Turquie des chrétiens du rit 
latin; mais ils y sout si peu nombreux, qu'il est inutile d’entrer 
dans de grands détails sur leur compte. D2/ailleurs, ayant pour 
précepteurs des capucins et d'autres moines ignorants qui leur sont 
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envoyés par la propagande de Rome, ils ont contracté l’habitude 
de dénoncer les Grecs auprés des catholiques de l’ Europe civilisée, 
tant6ét comme des fanatiques, tantét comme des athées ; et il n’est 
pas étonnant de les entendre dire 4 leurs amis d’Europe, que les 
Grecs jouissaient, sous le sultan actuel, de toutes les douceurs de la 
vie sociale, et que ce méme sultan est un prodige de science, de 
justice et de politique. Dans leur systéme, la marche progressive 
de la civilisation pervertit le coeur humain, et c’est en conséquence 
de ce principe qu’ils regardent le sultan comme homme selon leur 
ceur. Ils en feraient volontiers un héros, parce qu’il a franchi le 
seuil des prisons du sérail pour monter au tréne ensanglanté des 
ottomans ; un savant, parce qu’il connait le code auquel ses esclaves 
doivent obéir; un politique et un administrateur, parce qu'il fait 
marcher a la mort les riches de son empire pour s’emparer de leurs 
dépouilles, parce que, dans l’espace de quinze ans, il a trois fois 
altéré les monnaies et les a réduites 4 la moitié de leur valeur; un 
dieu de clémence et de bonté, parce qu’il a fait étrangler son frére 
et quelques-uns de ses enfants, et décapiter ses plus fidéles ser- 
viteurs. 

Il est facile de comprendre quelle est l’essence du gouvernement 
turc, et quelle est la position des chrétiens, étrangers 4 tout 
emploi civil, judicaire et militaire. Ils n’ont aucun moyen de faire 
respecter leurs propriétés, leur honneur et leur vie. L’exercice 
méme de leur religion, garanti solennellement et de plein gré par 
différents traités, notamment par le conquérant de Constantinople," 


* On sait que la Grace a été conquise A différentes reprises par les Otto- 
mans, Quelques provinces avaient fait des traités avec les conquérants, qui 
cependant n'ont jamais été exécutés, Mais le traité qu’on regardait comme la 
cbarte des vaincus, consistait dans les droits ante sultan Mehemet II. a 
octroyé aux Grecs, aprés la prise de Constantinople. Cette concession, 
acceptée par les vaincus, contenait, que le patriarche grec état inviolable, 
que le gouvernement turc ne se mélerait point des affaires ecclésiastiques ; 
que la liberté du culte ne pouvait étre violée ; que six jours de l’année trois 
avant et trois aprés le jour des Paques, on devait ouvrir les portes de Con- 
stantinople pendant la nuit pour la libre circulation des chrétiens; qu’ils 
ne pouvaient étre molestés ni poursuivis pendant ces six jours, et qu’enfin 
le patriarche devait étre salarié par le sultan. 

Une partie de ces droits ont été conservés jusqu’en 1821, quia vu le plus 
horrible attentat qui ait jamais eu lieu, méme dans les fastes sanglants des 
Ottomans, 

Deux autres patriarches ont été exécutés pendant la longue domination 
des Ottomans; mais ce ne fut qu’aprés les avoir fait destituer auparavant et 
sur des raisons plausibles. Jamais on n’a outragé si violemment toute une 
nation, et insulté l’Europe chrétienne. ° 

Les journaux ont rapporté l’excommunication du malheureux patriarche 
contre le prince Hypeilaati ; et cependant le Reis-Effendi ose douter de cette 
excot ication, et, tout en convenant que le patriarche arendu de grands 
services aux Turcs, il a l’impudence de dire qu'on a dans les mains fa cor- 
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est soumis a mille entraves, et c’est au poids de l’or qu’on achéte 
la permission de remettre, pendant la nuit, une tuile dans une 
église dégradée par le temps, ou quelquefois méme par les Turcs. 
Les Grecs ont été attaqués, sans déclaration de guerre et sans 
provocation, par les conquérants mahométans. Aussi n’ont-ils 
jamais reconnu la légitimité de la domination ottomane. Ils n’y 
sont liés par aucun serment, ils n’ont jamais prié pour les ‘Turcs, 
et ils ont protesté souvent contre leur oppression. Cet état de 
uerre entre les deux nations est connu des Turcs eux-mémes, et 
ils regardent la Gréce comme un dépét placé dans leurs mains, 
mais qu’ils doivent restituer un jour. C’est d’aprés cette maniére 
de voir que ing muftis, et le dernier sur-tout, ont refusé le 
fetfa qu'on leur demandait pour faire main-basse sur tous les 
Grecs.' Il y a plus, les Turcs ne sont jamais entrés dans le droit 
public de I’ Europe, et ils s’y rattachent plutét par des conventions, 
que par des traités synallagmatiques. Les ambassadeurs chrétiens 
ne peuvent point habiter Constantinople, et ils y sont comme se- 
questrés dans le fauxbourg de Péra, En cas de guerre ils sont mis 
en prison, comme de malfaiteurs. Les prisonniers qu’on fait 


respondance du patriarche avec les insurgés de la Morée.. Mais comment 
a-t-il pu comprendre ces lettres écritesen grec? Est-ce que les Juifs lui en 
ont fait la traduction ? 

Et l’Europe regoit ces explications comme convaincantes! Ainsi done, 
méme en adoptant la validité des liens imposés par la force, l’attentat 
commis contre le patriarche et les membres du synode grec, a délié la nation 
grecque de tout engagement envers ses tyrans, et elle s'est replacée vis-a-vis 
d’eux comme aux premiers temps de la conquéte ; les Turcs, en émettant le 
veeu d’exterminer les Grecs, les ont forcés de reprendre leurs droits impres- 
criptibles, et ils sauront vaincre ou mourir. 

" La question d’exterminer tous les Grecs a été agitée plusieurs autres fois. 

En 1769, pendant l’insurrection de la Morée, on a demandé un fetfa au 
mufti contre toute la nation grecque. C’était pendant le regne de Mustapha, 
de qui Voltaire a dit: 

On m’a trop accusé d’aimer peu Mustapha, 

Son visir, ses firmans, son mufti, son fetfa. 
Mais le mufti a refusé le fetfa par les mémes raisons que le dernier. Il a 
ajouté que si on exterminait les Grecs, qui pourrait travailler pour nourrir 
les Turcs? 

On a agité la méme question pendant l’expédition des Francais en Egypte, 
et c'est par les mémes raisons et par l’influence du patriarche Grégoire, der- 
niérement pendu, qu’on est parvenu a écarter cette question, qui a été re- 
produite lors de l’arrivée de la flotte anglaise devant Constantinople. — 

Alors aussi le méme patriarche s'est exposé pour sa nation, et il s’est 
présenté spontanément aux travaux des fortifications, On doit cependant 
ajouter qu’alors les Turcs ne pouvaient impunément commettre une pareille 
atrocité, et le ministdre du malheureux sultan Sélim était assez éclairé pour 
ne s’exposer 4 une pareille entreprise. 

Il €tait reserve au parricide et fanatique Mahmoud de commencer ces 
atrocités, malgré le refus furmel du fetfa, 
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pendant la guerre sont ou massacrés impitoyablement, ou trainés 
en esclavage. Ce n’est que depuis quelque temps qu’on a pris le 
parti de les enchainer dans les galéres. L’ Europe a si bien reconnu 
cet état des choses, qu’elle n’a jamais confondu les Grecs avec les 
Turcs dans toutes les guerres qu’elle a eues avec la ‘Turquie. Les 
Grecs et les autres peuples chrétiens soumis a la Turquie sont 
plutét des prisonniers de guerre, que des sujets. Un des hommes 
les plus distingués de la France me disait, 11 n’y a pas long-temps, 
que s'il fallait écrire pour démontrer la justice de la cause des 
Grecs, il aurait pris pour épigraphe de son livre: I/ fait clair a 
midi ; et cependant il s’est trouvé des écrivains assez injustes pour 
assimiler la légitimité des Turcs, 4 !égard des Grecs, a celle des 
maisons actuellement régnantes en Europe. Et ils n’ont pas 
hésité, dans leur zéle trés-peu chrétien, 4 vouer au massacre et a 
la destruction des millions de chrétiens, pour faire régner le Coran. 
L’un d’eux a méme osé dire que la croix était en Turquie le signal 
de la rebellion. Si la légitimité est telle que ces écrivains la 
concoivent ; si la Turquie a des droits sur la Grace, il faut alors 
replacer les Espagnols sous la légitimité des Maures de I’ Afrique, 
les habitants des Pays-Bas sous celle des Espagnols, les Russes 
sous celle des Mogols, et la Basse Hongrie sous celle de ces 
mémes Turcs. I1 faut effacer de histoire toutes les tentatives 
des puissances européennes pour chasser les ‘Turcs de !’ Europe ; 
il faut que l’empereur d’Autriche, et que les rois de Naples et de 
Sardaigne cessent de prendre les titres de rois de Jérusalem et de 
Chypre. 

Si désormais les Turcs triomphaient, presque tous les chrétiens 
seraient immolés ; le reste serait jeté dans le plus affreux esclavage. 
Quel avantage le commerce et la politique européenne pourraient- 
ils retirer de cet effrayant désastre ? 

L’insurrection des Grecs et de leurs co-religionnaires est de droit : 
toutes les subtilités de la politique nouvelle n’en sauraient flétrir la 
source. Ce n’est pas une partie de la nation qui se révolte contre 
un gouvernement tant soit peu raisonnable; le but n’est point 
d’étendre ses libertés, ou de courir aprés des améliorations qu’on 
puisse traiter de chimériques. C’est une nation toute entiére, 
illustre par ses malheurs, et plus ancienne que ses tyrans, qui de- 
mande a se réintégrer dans ses droits imprescriptibles. C’est une 
nation qui combat pour la liberté de son culte, pour son indépen- 
dance nationale, et pour l’existence individuelle de ses membres. 

Aprés les atrocités que les Grecs ont endurées pendant cing 
siécles ; lorsqu’ils ont vu, en présence de la Sainte Alliance euro- 
péenne, la ville de Parga" livrée au plus pervers des pachas, 


* La république de Venise, aprés avoir beaucoup contribué a la chute de 
Vempire d’vrient, se trouvait mattresse des tles de Chypre, de Candie, de 
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les églises de trois autres villes ex-vénitiennes transformées en 
mosquées, les propriétés envabies par les Mahométans ; lorsque, 
aprés avoir vu renverser, en quelques jours, l’échafaudage politique 
d’Ahi-Pacha, ils ont enfin reconnu qu’ils ne faisaient que changer 
de tyrans, et que leurs nouveaux oppresseurs étaient d’autant plus 
insatiables, qu’ils étaient plus pauvres, et qu’ils avaient besoin 
d’acheter des protecteurs 4 Constantinople; lorsque, malgré les 


Négrepont, et de plusieurs autres places dans le Péloponése et le continent 
grec, quand les Turcs ont inondé ce malheureux pays, et par conséquent la 
république a eu des guerres opiniatres a soutenir contre le turrent ottoman: 
cependant, malgré le déclin continuel de Venise, elle a pu conserver les files 
Ioniennes et quatre villes sur le continent de Ja Gréce, la ville de Voniza en 
Acarnanie, et les villes de Preveza, de Parga, et de Buthrotum en Epire. 
Tout le monde connait comment la republique de Venise a été détruite, par 
les Francais, vers la fin du dernier siécle, et comment ceux-ci, étant devenus 
maitres des iles Ioniennes et des quatre villes du continent, ont envahi aussi 
VEgypte, et comment cet événement a amené I’alliance des Russes, des 
Turcs et des Anglais, qui, apres avoir expulsé les Francais républicains des 
iles Loniennes et des quatre villes grecques du continent, ont érigé les iles 
loniennes en république, sous Je nom de Sept-lles. 

Quant aux quatre villes, on les a cédées a la Turquie sous ces conditions : 

1° Les quatres villes devaiert avoir un gouvernement municipal, selon leur - 
propre volonte ; 

2° On pouvait y établir des lazareths ; 

3° Aucun Mahométan n’y pouvait acquérir des biensfonds, pas méme s’y 
établir ; 

4° Le gouvernement turc ne pouvait y construire des forteresses ; 

5° La religion chiétieune y Ctait seule tolérée, et les Turcs ne pouvaient 
batir des mosquées ; 

6° Le gouvernement ture y devait envoyer un Turc de Constantinople, 
pour y percevoir les tributs annucls, fixcs a vingt-cing mille piastres turques. 

La république des Sept-Iles était garante de ces clauses, 

Mais a peine six années se sont écoulées, que Je gouvernement turc 2 
vendu a Ali-Pacha le bail de ses tributs, et il est entréa Voniza, Preveza, et 
Bouthroto, comme maitre absolu. 

La ville de Preveza a été transformée en forteresse, les églises en mos- 

uées, les habitants dépossédés de leurs maisons et de leurs biens, et con- 
F tee A ses constructions interminables, comme des Létes de somme. 

Et cependant la Turquie €tait encore en paix avec la Russie et J’'Angle- 
terre, garantes et protectrices de ces quatre viiles. 

La seule ville de Parga aeu le temps d’implorer la protection de la 1é- 
publique des Sept-Iles, et elle a pu se sauver des mains d’Ali-Pacha, 

Le paix de Tilsit a remis les fles Ioniennes aux Francais, comme aussi la 
ville de Parga. 

On connait la suite de l'histoire de ces quatre villes. Parga, malgré le 
traité de 1800, et malgré les conventions particuléres des Pargantoles avec 
les Anglais, a été vendu a Ali-Pacha, et elle continue @ étre occupée par les 
Mahomeétans, comme Preveza. 

J’avais done raison de dire que ces quatre villes étaient sous Ja protection 
de la Sainte Alliance, parce qu’elle n’a rien statué de neuf sur le sort de ces 
villes, et, en cunséquence, les protecteurs actuels de la soi-disant republique 
Ionienne avaient le droit de demander la reintégration des quatre villes a 
leurs franchises, stipulées en 1800. 
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promesses solennelles du sultan de les remettre en possession de 
leurs propriétés dont ils avaient été dépouillés par Ali-Pacha, ils 
ont vu que les débris de leurs biens allaient grossir le domaine du 
sultan, les Grecs ont alors perdu jusqu’a l’espérance; ils ont eu 
recours au seul refuge qui leur restait encore ; ils ont pris les armes, 

Les Grecs veulent se constituer 4 la maniére des peuples 
civilisés de 1 Europe ; ils ont promis aux mahométans de ies laisser 
jouir de ce que les Grecs n’ont jamais pu obtenir sous le gouverne- 
ment des ‘l'urcs; ils leur ont garanti toutes leurs propriétés, 
quoique illégalement acquises. A ces propositions généreuses les 
‘Turcs ont répondu par le massacre des Grecs, par-tout ot ils se 
sont trouvés en force ; le gouvernement lui-méme a commis le plus 
horrible des attentats en mettant 4 mort le vénérable patriarche de 
Constantinople, le jour méme des Paques, sous les yeux des am- 
bassadeurs chrétiens, et sans égard pour ses services, pour son Age, 
et pour son caractére. Ona su que les Turcs avaient agité la 
question de faire main-basse sur tous les Grecs. Dans cet état des 
choses, n’ayant plus aucun espoir d’accommodement, les Grecs ont 
suivi la seule ligne qu’ils pouvaient suivre : ils ont juré de mourir 
plutét que de se soumettre encore aux farouches mahométans. II 
n’y a ici ni carbonarisme, ni influence étrangére ; c'est la nature des 
choses qui a provoqué cette lutte, dont l’issue ne peut étre douteuse. 
Vaincus, les Grecs n’existeront plus; vainqueurs, ils imiteront 
les peuples civilisés de l'Europe. Ce n’est ni la république 
d’Athénes, ni celle de Sparte, ni le gouvernement militaire de la 
Macédoine qu’ils veulent faire revivre. Ils reprendront tout ce qu'il 
y avait de bon dans ces trois gouvernements, et ils profiteront plus 
encere des exemples de I’Europe moderne. Nous le répétons, les 
Grecs demandent et appellent de tous leurs veeux un gouvernement 
stable et éclairé, basé sur I’ Evangile et les intéréts de la civilisa- 
tion. 

Les Grecs, en perdant tout ce qui faisait la gloire de leurs an- 
cétres, ont perdu aussileurs vices. De longs malheurs et de grands 
exemples ont réformé leur caractére. Ils tiennent d’autant plus 
au christianisme, que deux fois le christianisme a sauvé la nation 
grecque. C’est cette religion qui les a empéchés de devenir tout-a- 
fait Romains, et qui les.a rendus les héritiers de Rome dans l’Orient. 
C’est cette méme religion qui les a sauvés d’un anéantissement 
total, lorsque, dans les derniers siécles, tous les fléaux a-la-fois se 
sont réunis contre eux, les Croisés et leur gouvernement féodal, 
les Turcs et leur cimeterre appuyé sur un livre anti-social. Reli- 
gieux par sentiment, ils repoussent loin d’eux les livres immoraux 
que le dernier siécle a vus naitre; ils conservent, plus que les 
catholiques, la simplicité primitive de |’église ; leurs prétres sont 
mariés, et sont eux-mémes de bons péres de famille. L’église 
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grecque n’a pas ces milliers de moines fainéants qui vivent aux 
dépens du peuple, et le nourrissent en échange de superstitions 
grossiéres. Il n’y a chez les Grecs que deux ordres de moines, 
celui de Saint-Basile, et celui de l’anachoréte Sawa. Ces deux 
ordres dvivent vivre loin du monde, et subsister a la sueur de leurs 
fronts. Par-tout od il ne se trouve point de catholiques fanatiques, 
qui provoquent les disputes religieuses, les Grecs n’ont aucune 
aversion pour les autres chrétiens, J’en atteste la Valachie et la 
Moldavie, od les hospodars grecs honorent les cultes étrangers ; 
jen atteste les voyageurs modernes, qui ont trouvé l’hospitalité 
chrétienne, dans |’intérieur de la Gréce, auprés des ecclésiastiques 
grecs. Les ignorants parlent du schisme sans le comprendre : la 
plupart des Grecs l’ont oublié tout-a-fait, et, depuis loug-temps, 
on a apprécié les causes véritables de cette séparation. Il n’y a 
la rien de divin; ce sont des intéréts tout mondains qui ont amené " 
et perpétué ce schisme, et ce sont les Grecs qui en ont été injuste- 
ment punis, Aussi la lutte des Grecs contre les Turcs n’est ni du 
fanatisme, ni de la licence; c’est la légitime conservation de leur 
existence, le recouvrement de leur imprescriptible indépendance, et 
l’ambition bien juste de reconquérir leurs antiques droits, Si, aprés 
avoir lu ce qui précéde, on persiste encore a voir dans l’insurrection 
grecque une affiliation aux Carbonari, je défie qui que ce soit d’en 
fournir les preuves. Je vais plus loin, et j’affirme que l’immense 
majorité des Grecs ne sait pas ce que c’est qu’un Carbonaro ; et s’il 
existe une pareille association, je doute méme que le prince Hyp- 
silanti et son collégue, le prince Cantacuzéne, puissent avoir une 
idée bien juste de cette secte mystérieuse. 

Quand on a été persécuté, comme Ia été le prince Hypsilanti, 
qui a été proscrit dés son enfance, et qui compte un grand nombre 
de ses parents lachement égorgés par les ‘Turcs; quand on a 
étudié et servi en Russie, quand on s’est montré avec honneur sur 
les champs de bataille en combattant pour V’indépendance des 
nations, certes on n’a pas besoin d’apprendre des Carbonari qu’on 
peut et qu’on doit employer son épée contre les tyrans de son pays. 
Permis a |’Observateur Autrichien de démgrer, dans des vues par- 
ticuliéres, le prince Hypsilanti, et de le représenter comme un 
enfant perdu des révolutions, comme un homme avide de sang et 
de pillage. Ceux qui n’épousent pas les intéréts de l Observateur, 
les véritables amis du christianisme et de l’ordre, ne se méprendront 
pas a la nature de ses déclamations. 

Le prince Hypsilanti appelle les Grecs a la liberté ; il mvite la 
nation assemblée a se donner un gouvernement : mais, nous dit-on, 
c’est au nom de la liberté qu’en France la noblesse et le clergé ont 
été spoliés, c’est au nom de la souveraineté du peuple que la 
monarchie a été renversée, Mais comment appellerons-nous l’abo- 
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lition du joug des Ottomans, si ce n’est la liberté? ne faut-il plus 
appeler les choses par leurs noms véritables? Quant a la destruc- 
tion des chateaux et a la spoliation des églises, notre position est 
bien difiérente : la noblesse et le clergé marchent avec la nation ; 
ils n’ont point a redouter les réactions populaires, et d’ailleurs il 
n’y a dans notre malheureuse patrie ni chateaux, ni riches éylises, 

Les véritables révolutionnaires, les Turcs, ont démoli les uns et 
spolié les autres depuis long-temps. La oi il n’existe aucun gou- 
vernement, c’est au peuple, c’est a élite de la nation qu'il appar- 
tient de se donner un gouvernement légal. Le prince Hypsilanti 
a donc eu raison, et son devoir était de s’adresser a la nation 
grecque, 

Quand je vois des vérités si palpables attaquées si ouvertement 
et avec un acharnement sans exemple ; quand j’observe qu’on met 
tout en probléme, et qu’on parle avec autant d’ignorance des per- 
sonnes et des choses, qu’on ne connait en aucune maniére, et qu’on 
ne veut pas méme se donuer la peine de connaitre, je suis porté a 
croire, non pas aux grandes lumiéres du dix-neuviéme siécle, mais 
plutét a cette période de Ja civilisation grecque qui doutait de tout, 
qui parlait de tout, et qui confondait tout. 

L’existence des Turcs en Europe est non-seulement illégitime, 
elle est encore déshonorante pour le christianisme et la civilisation 
européenne ; elle est méme contraire a la politique et aux intéréts 
des peuples civilisés. Une étendue de terrein fertile et situé sous 
un heureux climat, qui pourrait nourrir plus de trente millions 
d’habitans, en contient a peine aujourd’hui le tiers, qui va toujours 
diminuant et s’appauvrissant: le commerce des Européens y va 
également en décroissant, et il y deviendra d'une nullité absolue. 
Quand on est réduit au point de manquer du nécessaire, on ne peut 
acheter le superflu; et avec quoi pouvait-on l’acheter, lorsque le 
sol ne produit plus ni l’équivalent des marchandises étrangéres, ni 
les moyens de faire de or? Quant a la balance politique, l’empire 
turc n’est plus rien. Sans la jalousie des puissances européennes, 
il n’existerait plus depuis long-temps. ‘I'rente mille Frangais, en 
Egypte, ont battu les armées ottomanes; et, si les Européens 
n’étaient pas venus au secours des Turcs, l’armée frangaise d’Orient 
aurait renversé ce colosse aux pieds d’argile. Les guerres avec la 
Russie ont aussi démontré la faiblesse de cet empire ; et, si on en 
doutait encore, qu’on réfléchisse un moment a l’effroi que P'appari- 
tion du prince Hypsilanti a répandu dans Constantinople, et qu’on 
en tire la conséquence. L’empire a été déclaré en danger, et tous 
les mahométans ont été appelés aux armes. Qu/aurait-il fait cet 
empire, s'il efit été attaqué par la Russie, maitresse des boulevards 
turcs sur le Nieper et ’embouchure du Dauube ; si cette Russie 
efit mis en mouvement cent cinquante mille soldats, lorsque, dans 
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un temps plus heureux pour la Turquie, elle Pavait fait trembler 
avec quarante mille? Les Russes, dans un mois, seraient maitres 
de Constantinople et des Dardanelles, avant que les Tures pussent 
se rassembler. 

Je crois que le terme fatal de |’empire ture est prévu par tous 
ceux qui ont réfléchi sur l'état actuel de l'Europe. Comment se 
fait-il, que les cabinets de l’Autriche, de la France et de l’Angle- 
terre paraissent méconnaitre le véritable état des choses, et qu’ils 
agissent contre leurs intéréts? Il ne faut pas une grande perspi- 
cacité pour s’apercevoir que |’émancipation des Grees, et leur ré- 
tablissement en nation indépendante, est la chose du monde la plus 
utile et la plus conforme aux intéréts de Europe? Comment 
n’ont-ils pas démélé du premier abord Ja nature de l’insurrection 
grecque ? comment n’ont-ils pas vu, qu’en se donnant un air de gé- 
nérosité, en mettant a profit le caractére magnanime de l’empereur 
Alexandre, ils auraient contribué, sans de grands frais, a l’indépen- 
dance des Grecs, qui leur est mille fois plus profitable que la con- 
servation de l'intégrité de ’empive turc? Ce moyen était le seul 
de sauver la Gréce de l’influence de la Russie; et, au lieu de la 
laisser devenir un instrument de domination dans les mains des 
Russes, il la transformait en un boulevard de |’ Europe contre le 
nord. Comment se fait-il que, quand les Ottomans méme ont 
recomnu la nature de l’insurrection grecque, les premiers cabinets 
de Europe recherchent sa cause primitive dans des associations 
secretes, dont l’existence méme est inconnue aux Grecs, qui sont en 
insurrection perpétuelle envers les ‘Turcs depuis leurs premiéres 
conquétes ? 

J’ose croire que la politique européenne reviendra sur ses pas, 
et qu’elle ne commettra pas une seconde fois les fautes qu'elle a 
comniises en Pologne. Le partage de la Turquie européenne 
changerait tellement |’équilibre de l’ Europe, que je le crois tout-a- 
fait inexécutable ; il serait le principe de guerres meurtriéres et in- 
terminables, sans profiter méme aux puissances copartageantes ; il 
est donc plus conforme a la justice éternelle, aux vrais intéréts de 
l'Europe, a la dignité des grandes puissances, qui ne cessent de 
nous parler de leur amour pour la paix et pour le bien-étre des 
nations ; il est plus digne de |’ Europe civilisée de marcher enfin sur 
la véritable ligne de la justice et de la politique, de s’abstenir de 
tout agrandissement, et de garantir aux Grecs toute l’étendue de la 
‘Turquie européenne, pour les admettre au droit public de l’ Europe 
civilisée, vers lequel tendent tous leurs voeux et tous leurs efforts, 
Une conduite pareille est non-seulement la plus honorable et la plus 
juste, mais la plus conforme a la politique et aux intéréts bien en- 
tendus de toute l'Europe. Je n’ajoute point que le devoir, la recon- 
naissance et l’honneur imposent aux gouvernements européens 
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cette marche franche et loyale. C’est a la Gréce que l'Europe 
moderne doit sa civilisation, son christianisme, et tout ce qui fait 
son bonheur et son orgueil; mais convaincu, comme je le suis, que 
les intéréts politiques paralisent les sentiments les plus nobles, c’est 
aux intéréts et a la dignité des grandes puissances que je m’adresse, 
La Gréce civilisée fournira un immense débouché a lindustrie 
européenne et aux productions des Tropiques. II faut étre dé- 
pourvu des premiéres connaissances de économie politique, pour 
espérer faire le commerce avec des peuples pauvres et peu nom- 
breux. 

L’émancipation de la Gréce attirera nécessairement I’attention 
des hommes indépendants de l’Europe ; et ses gouvernements ont 
interét a leur démontrer, par des faits, qu’ils ne sont pas les enne- 
mis des droits des peuples, et qu’ils ne frissonnent pas au seul 
nom d'une liberté sage. Il y a plus: Par l’émancipation des 
Grecs les pirateries de l'Afrique vont cesser ; les Barbaresques ne 
pourront plus recruter leurs bandes dans la ‘Turquie ; et l’ Europe, 
qui a une population surabondante, peut, sans beaucoup de frais, 
y envoyer des colonies, pour cultiver les produits des ‘Tropiques 
et s’émanciper des Amériques, quand celles-ci, par la marche natu- 
relle des choses, seront tout-a-fait s¢parées de la domination eu- 
ropéenne. 

D’aprés ce que je viens d’exposer on voit que l’insurrection des 
Grecs n’a aucune analogie avec les révoltes de l'Europe ; que les 
Grecs ont eu le droit de prendre Jes armes; que la domination 
ottomane en Europe est non-seulement injuste, mais contraire aux 
vrais intéréts et a la dignité des puissances chrétiennes ; que I’ Eu- 
rope, en appuyant les ‘Turcs, se déshonorerait aux yeux de la pos- 
térité ; qu'elle n’y gagnerait rien; qu’elle acgélérerait la ruine de son 
commerce et la dissolution de ’empire ture par les massacres et 
les dévastations auxquels la férocité mahométane a déja préludé ; 
que la politique bien entendue de l'Europe doit ?empécher de re- 
nouveler une seconde fois le drame de la Pologne ; qu'il est con- 
forme a la politique et aux intéréts du présent et de l’avenir de 
garantir aux Grecs la possession de toute la Turquie europeenne ; 
que la justice enfin, autant que le christianisme, imposent aux 
puissances européennes le devoir d’appuyer les Grecs, et de les 
préserver autant des Turcs que de leurs puissants voisins. J’ajou- 
terai que la crise actuelle est pour la Turquie un combat a mort, 
et qu'il finira par expulsion des Turcs en Asie, ou par la destruc- 
tion entiére des Grecs. 

Il me reste a donner quelques details sur les differents peuples 
qui habitent la Turquie européenne. Je présenterai ensuite un 
tableau succinct de l’insurrection actuelle. 

Il est impossible de donner des statistiques sur tout l’empire 
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turc, parce qu’il n’y a ni registres des naissances et des morts, ni 
aucun autre moyen d’apprécier la population de cet empire. Le 
gouvernement turc n’y attache aucun intérét, et le peuple a adopté 
le préjugé des Juifs contre les dénombrements: d’ailleurs le fleau 
de la peste, et les dévastations continuelles des brigands, ou de 
ceux qui administrent au nom de la Porte, déplacent et diminuent 
continuellement la population, de maniére qu’il est impossible de 
pouvoir jamais donner une situation exacte de empire. Mais, 
comme la ‘Turquie européenne, |’Archipel et les cétes de l’Asie 
mineure sont en grande partie habités par des chrétiens, il nous 
est plus facile de fournir des renseignements positifs sur ces con- 
trées ; or, c’est ce qui nous intéresse le plus dans la lutte actuelle 
des Grecs contre les Turcs. Les cétes de |’ Asie mineure, c’est-a- 
dire la Carie, ’Lonie, la Troade, la Bithynie, et toute la rive mé- 
ridionale de la mer noire jusque au-dela de Trébisonde et prés de 
l’embouchure du Phase, sont en majorité habitées par des Grecs, 
dont le nombre peut monter a deux millions, ayant tous conservé 
la langue et la religion de leurs péres. Dans l’intérieur de I’ Asie 
mineure, dans la Syrie, la Palestine et l’/Egypte, on trouve aussi 
une grande quantité de Grecs chrétiens ; mais, comme la majeure 
partie de ces Grecs a oublié la langue nationale pour parler le 
turc ou l’arabe, qu’en outre ces Grecs héléroglottes sont disséminés 
au milieu d’une immense majorité de mahométans, et qu’ils ne 
peuvent étre pour rien dans l’insurrection présente, on doit les pas- 
ser sous silence. 

Le grand foyer de la population grecque se trouve dans les iles 
de l’Archipel, et dans cette étendue de la Turquie européenne, qui 
commengant aux monts Acrocérauniens, en face de Corfou et de 
l'Italie, renferme cette chaine de montagres jusqu’a sa jonction 
avec celle du Pinde, vers les sources de Viossa et du Pénée, dans 
les défilés de Mézovo, et remontant le Pinde jusqu’a son adosse- 
ment a |’Hémus occidental, qui sépare la Macedoine de la Servie, 
suit la chaine du mont Hémus jusqu’a la mer Noire; de maniére que 
la Péninsule de la Morée, I’ Attique, la Livadie (comprenant la Béotie, 
la Locride, la Phocide), I’ Etolie,  Acarnanie, |’Epire orientale, la 
Thessalie, la Macédoine entiére, la Thrace et toutes les iles d’Ar- 
chipel, avec Candie et Chypre, sont presque entiérement habitées 
par les Grecs. On trouve bien parmi eux un mélange de Tures, 
de Bulgares, d’Albanais et quelques Juifs en petit nombre, de Va- 
laques, d’Arméniens et de Cingans ou Bohémiens; mais tous ces 
peuples ensemble forment a peine un tiers de la population, On 
trouve encore des Grecs au-dela du mont Hémus, comme dans la 
Valachie et la Moldavie, mais ils y sont en petit nombre. Quant 
a la langue grecque, elle est presque généralement employée par 
les Juifs, les Bohémiens, et une partie des Mahométans qui sé- 
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journent dans les provinces méridionales. Les Bulgares s’en servent 
aussi dans leurs écoles et leurs cérémonies religieuses. Les habi- 
tants de la Bosnie, de la Servie, de la Valachie et de la Moldavie 
sont a-peu-prés les seuls qui aient conservé une langue particuliére. 
I] faut cependant en excepter les classes supérieures, qui font en- 
trer étude du grec dans |’éducation de leurs enfants, et qui l’em- 
ploient dans leurs relations habituelles, de maniére que le plus 
grand nombre des boyards ou nobles, les professeurs, les prétres 
du haut clergé, les médecins, les commergants, les artistes, les 
riches fermiers et la majorité des artisans de la Valachie et de la 
Moldavie sont Grecs ou grécisés. On remarque enfin dans ces 
provinces, ainsi que dans la Bulgarie, une telle tendance a adopter 
la langue grecque, qu’il est probable que dans une ou deux géné- 
rations, on n’y trouvera plus la moindre trace du valaque et du 
bulgare. Cette quantité de Grecs explique comment le prince 
Hypsilanti a pu y former une armée nationale. Comme je ne dois 
parler que de |’état actuel des choses, je ne mets pas au nombre 
des peuples grecs les Bulgares, les Moldo-Valaques, les Serviens, 
les Bosniaques et les Albanais, quoiqu’ils soient tous, ou presque 
tous, de rit grec, qu’ils aient les mémes intéréts, qu’ils tiennent 
tous a étre reconnus pour Grecs, et qu ils aient tous le sentiment 
intime que, pour étre quelque chose, il leur est nécessaire d’étre 
réunis avec les Grecs. 

Le pays enclavé entre les Acrocérauniens, le Pinde, la Bosnie, 
la Dalmatie et la mer Adriatique, qui répond a Pancieme Illyrie 
grecque, ou Macédoine occidentale, a l'exception des Monténé- 
grins et de quelques autres faibles tribus d’origine slave, ou grecque, 
est la véritable patrie actuelle de ce qu’on nomme les Alba- 
nais. Ils ont une origine différente des peuples qui les avoisinent. 
C’est un peuple particulier, dont la majorité, quoique mahométane, 
se rapproche plus par ses habitudes et ses moeurs domestiques des 
Grecs que des Turcs qu’ils méprisent. Les Albanais méridionaux 
n’emploient dans leurs transactions que le grec moderne; ceux du 
nord préférent le turc, parce que leur langue particuliére n’a jamais 
été écrite, et qu’ils sont forcés de se servir d’une langue étrangére. 
Quant aux Bosniaques, dont une partie est mahométane et l’autre 
chrétienne, les premiers emploient lidiéme turc, et les seconds la 
langue des Serviens, qui, étant plus perfectionnée que le Bulgare, 
passe pour le meilleur des trois dialectes slaves qui aient été con- 
servés en Turquie. 

Les Turcs véritables, les Juifs, les Arméniens et les Cingans sont 
des peuples étrangers 4 la Turquie d’Europe, et a toutes les iles 
de la Méditerranée. Les ‘Turcs, quoiqu’ils soient trés-nombreux, 
et renforcés par des Albanais, des Bosniaques, des Bulgares et des 
Grecs mahométans, quoiqu’ils scient les dominateurs exclusifs du 
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pays, n’étant, comme nous |’avons dit, que campés en Europe ; on 
en trouve fort peu dans les campagnes et Jes villages. A l’exception 
des Albapais qui out adopté |’islamisme, la grande majorité des 
Turcs habite les villes et les forteresses, et, quoique originairement 
recrutés parmi les nations qui les ont précédés dans le pays, leur 
aversion pour les autres peuples est telle, qu'il y a peu de Turcs 
qui sachent le grec, le slave, ou Je valaque. Cette circonstance 
ajoute encore a leur situation étrangére en Europe ; et j'ai eu rai- 
son de les confondre, sous ce rapport, avec les Juifs, les Arméniens, 
et les Bohémiens., 

Il y a encore, soit 4 Constantinople, soit dans quelques autres 
villes, un petit nombre de Francs, nom générique sous lequel on 
désigne en Turquie les individus appartenants aux différents peuples 
de l'Europe civilisée ; mais ils ne forment pas un corps de nation, 
et sont inapercus au milieu des autres peuples qui habitent la ‘Tur- 
quie. Pour mieux faire sentir ces détails, et les appuyer sur des 
données numériques, je classerai ces différents peuples dans un 
cens approximatif, qui touchera de bien prés a la vérité, parce qu'il 
est le fruit des différentes recherches que mon goiit particulier pour 
la géographie m’a mis a portée de faire, et parce que vingt années 
de voyages et de relations habituelles dans le pays, m’ont donné le 
moyen d’établir cette espéce de dénombrement. 

J’admettrai donc que toute la Turquie européenne, en y com- 
prenant les iles de l’Archipel et de la céte d’ Asie, renferme douze 
millions d’habitants ; et cette population, qui n’est pas le tiers de ce 
quelle pourrait étre, s'est divisée de la maniére suivante, sans avoir 
égard aux croyances religieuses des nations qui la composent : 

4,500,000 Grecs; 
1,900,000 ‘Turcs nationaux ; 
1,200,000 Valaques et Moldaves; 
1,000,000 Croates et Bosniaques ; 
850,000 Bulgares ; 
750,000 Albanais et Monténégrins ; 
700,000 Serviens ; 
500,000 Arméniens ; 
500,000 Juifs ; 
60,000 Cingans ou Bohémiens ; 
40,000 Francs, 

On voit que, dans cette distribution, les seuls Grecs figurent 
presque pour les cing douziémes; et si on ajoute ceux qui se 
trouvent en Albanie, en Bulgarie, en Servie, en Valachie et en Mol- 
davie, si |’on y réunit encore les habitants grecs de |’ Asie mineure, 
évalués plus haut 4 deux millions, on voit clairement que, dans 
une étendue de pays contigus et habités par quatorze millions 
d@’hommes, plusde la moitié est composée des Grecs parlant la méme 
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langue et professant la méme religion. Le petit nombre de Grecs 
catholiques qu'on y trouve, est une exception trop peu considérable, 
pour valoir la peine-d’étre remarquée ; la différence du rit est si 
petite, que les Grecs unis a l’église d’Occident doivent faire cause 
commune avec leurs compatriotes, parce qu'ils sont réunis par des 
malheurs communs, par la méme origine et les mémes intéréts, 
Si je classe a présent ces mémes peuples d’aprés leur culte, j’aurai ; 
500,000 Juifs ; 
500,000 Arméniens ; 
400,000 Bosniaques mahométans ; 
400,000 Albanais mahométans ; 
200,000 Bulgares mahométans ; 
100,000 Serviens mahométans ; 
300,000 Grecs mahométans ; 
30,000 Cingans mahométans ; 
70,000 de divers autres cultes ; 
1,900,000 ‘'Turcs mahométans ; 
700,000 cathol. (Grecs, Albanais et Slaves), 
formant un total de 5,100,000 individus étrangers a l’église grecque. 

Si Von défalque maintenant de la cause des ‘Turcs, les Juifs, les 
Arméniens, les Cingans, espéce dégénérée, les sectateurs de 
diverses religions, les catholiques et les Albanais, il restera trois mil- 
lions trois cent mille défenseurs de l’islamisme ; et, en supposant 
que les Albanais s’en mélent, et que parmi les autres croyances il 
se trouve quelques partisans de la ‘Turquie, la cause des mahomé- 
tans en Europe et dans les iles aura une population de quatre 
millions d’habitants, tandis que la cause des Grecs en aura prés de 
sept millions, en n’y comprenant pas les catholiques, malgré les 
raisons qu'il y aurait de ne pas les séparer de la cause sacrée de 
’Evangile contre le Coran. 

Je n’ai pas compté les Grecs et les autres chrétiens du méme 
rit dans I’ Asie et I’ Egypte, parce qu’ils sont entourés d’une immense 
population de mahométans, et que probablement ils n’oseront pas 
remuer. Ils est vrai que les Turcs ont Vimmense avantage d’étre 
appuyés par leurs compatriotes et co-religionnaires d’ Asie, et qu’ils 
ont, en outre, la supériorité d’une longue domination. Ils sont 
maitres de toutes les places et de presque tous les défilés. Ils ont 
des munitions, et une artillerie préparée de longue main. En ta- 
rissant les sources de tout prospérité parmi les chrétiens, ils leur 
ont enlevé tous les moyens de pourvoir promptement a leur équipe- 
ment militaire. Mais les Grecs ont, a leur tour, d’autres avan- 
tages sur les Turcs, en ce quils sont plus intelligents, et qu’ils 
peuvent profiter de la supériorité de leur marine, comme de 
la tactique militaire européenne. Une fois parvenus a ex- 
pulser les Turcs de la Morée,-du continent grec et des iles, ils 
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peuvent s’organiser; et comme ils ne seront attaqués que de front, 
avant détre entamés, ils peuvent défendre avec avantage les dé- 
filés de la Macédoine, de la Thessalie, et |’Isthme de Corinthe. 
S’ils parviennent a résister cet automne, leur indépendance est as- 
surée, et le printemps prochain ils peuvent marcher sur Constanti- 
nople. Qu’on les laisse faire; que les puissances voisines n’en- 
travent pas leurs opérations, comme elles |’ont fait jusqu’a présent, 
etles Grecs parviendront a reconquérir leur indépendance, a purger 
YEurope de la peste et de la presence des barbares, A mettre a la 
place des Turcs un poids plus utile et plus grand dans la balance 
politique de l’Europe ; et en se constituant a la maniére des na- 
tions civilisées, ils ouvriront un immense débouché au commerce 
et aux manufactures des Européens. Outre ces avantages divers, 
lémancipation des Grecs et l’expulsion des Turcs en Asie aura 
d’autres résultats dont |’Europe pourra profiter, Ce grand échec 
changera probablement l’organisation intérieure du reste de l’em- 
pire, et les sultans, une fois affranchis de la turbulence des janis- 
saires 4 Constantinople, profitant de l’effet moral que la perte de 
Ja Turquie d'Europe produira sur la masse des mahométans, ne 
manqueront pas d'introduire la tactique européenne, dont ils ont 
vainement essayé jusqu’a présent. De cette innovation découlera 
nécessairement l’amélioration de l’administration intérieure, et par 
conséquent le bien-étre de la nation, et un commerce plus lucratif 

our les Européens. L’émancipation de |’Afrique peut étre aussi 
I résultat de cette révolution. Les Africains, ne pouvant plus se 
recruter en Turquie, seront forcé d’abandonner leur régime actuel, 
de redevenir un peuple industrieux, et par conséquent plus utile a 
Europe. Dans le cas od ils voudraient persister dans leurs pira- 
teries, on aurait mille faciiités pour détruire ces repaires de bri- 
gands, et coloniser le nord de |’Afrique par la surabondance de la 
population anglaise et frangaise. 

Quand on réduirait de deux millions le dénombrement que nous 
venons de faire, il resterait toujours incontestable que dans la Tur- 
quie d’Europe, c’est la majorité des habitants qui revendique ses 
droits imprescriptibles contre une minorité de barbares ; et, d’ail- 
leurs, la cause des Grecs est celle de l’humanité et de l’Evangile, 
contre les fureurs des sectateurs du Coran, 

Les Turcs, dans l'état actuel des choses, n’ont aucun moyen de 
sortir de leur barbarie. II y a un siécle qu’on a établi chez eux 
imprimerie, et elle n’a jamais pu y prospérer. Depuis un siécle 
aussi on a tenté d’y introduire la tactique européenne, et les préju- 
gés quila repoussent y sont plus forts que jamais. Les Turcs 
n'ont aucune idée de ce qui se passe en Europe; et, parce qu’ils 
Vont vaincue il y a deux siécles, parce qu’ils n’y ont rencontré que 
sept petits princes, ils continuent a croire que l’Europe est de- 
meurée dans la méme situation politique, et qu’ils peuvent a pré- 
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sent, comme alors, la mépriser toute enticre. Le dernier des 
Turcs se croit supérieur a la premiére téte couronnée du monde 
chrétien, parce qu’il a linsigne bonheur d’étre musulman, c’est-a- 
dire vrai croyant. II n’est past besoin d’autre preuve de cette as- 
sertion que la maniére avec laquelle on regoit les ambassadeurs 4 
Constantinople. 

Les Grecs, au contraire, malgré des malheurs inouis, et quoi- 
qwils aient tremblé pendant quatre ou cing siécles pour leur exis- 
tence, ne sont jamais retombés dans une entiére barbarie. Ils ont 
continué a étudier la langue divine de leurs ancétres, et a puiser 
dans P Europe civilisée des connaissances plus positives. Depuis 
un siécle surtout Vinstruction a fait de grands progrés parmi eux. 
Ils ont établi des écoles plus nombreuses, et perfectionné les anci- 
ennes. Il n’y a pas un village grec qui n’ait son école primaire. 
Dans les colléges supérieurs ils ont introduit les mathématiques et 
la physique expérimentale. Leurs méthodes scholastiques ont fait 
place aux méthodes des peuples modernes. 

Qu’on parcoure les listes des ouvrages imprimés a Venise, a 
Vienne et a Paris, et l’on verra les richesses littéraires et scienti- 
fiques de la Gréce moderne." Sil fallait ajouter un nouveau poids 
a ces considérations, qu’on réfléchisse un moment sur le grand 
nombre de jeunes Grecs qui fréquentent les universités d’[talie, de 
P Allemagne, de la France, et méme de l’Angleterre; qu’on fasse 
attention a toutes ies difficultés que ces jeunes gens ont 4 surmon- 
ter, pour faire un long voyage, pour vivre avec leur pauvreté au 
milieu de nations plus riches, ou la subsistance est deux ou trois fois 
plus chére que chez eux, et l’on verra si les Grecs sont dignes d’un 
meilleur avenir, et s’ils sont mfirs pour l’indépendance politique. 

Qu’on les compare soit avec les Turcs, soit avec les Arméniens 
plus riches qu’eux, soit enfin avec les Albanais, les Moldovalaques 
et les peuples Slaves, et l’on reconnaitra la supériorité morale des 
Grecs, et les droits qu’ils ont a la bienveillance et a la protection 
de Europe civilisée. Les Grecs vaincus n’existeront plus ; mais 
toujours il s’en sauvera assez pour raconter les malheurs de leurs 
pays et vouer a la malédiction de la postérité les Européens qui 
auront souffert ou aidé la catastrophe de la Gréce. 

Je me suis peut-étre trop étendu sur les Turcs et les Grecs; 
mais on doit le pardonner 4 un homme dont l’Ame est navrée 
par les malheurs de sa patrie. Je vais finir par une histoire suc- 
cincte de l’insurrection. 

Depuis la conquéte de la Gréce par les Turcs, les Grecs n’ont 
pas cessé un moment de chercher les moyens de secouer le joug 
affreux des Ottomans; mais leurs moyens avaient été jusqu’a pré- 


* Les Nouvelles Annales des Voyages ct de Géographic, tome 6, premitre 
partie, contiennent une ébauche assez satisfaisante sur cc sujet. 
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sent trop faibles en comparaison de ceux de leurs oppresseurs, 
Différentes tentatives partielles leur en avaient démontré l’insuffi- 
sance. Ils ont di placer leurs espérances dans un meilleur avenir. 
Vers la fin du dix-septiéme siécle, quand les Turcs repoussés des 
murailles de Vienne, ont commencé a décliner, ces espérances se 
sont ranimées; mais les Grecs ont eu la douleur de voir au com- 
mencement du dernier siécle, qu’une guerre entreprise pour con- 
server la Morée aux Vénitiens, n’a abouti qu’a soumettre la Servie 
et la petite Valachie a |’Autriche, et que les antipathies commer- 
ciales de l’Angleterre et de la Hollande contre Venise, n’ont eu 
d’autre résultat que de céder le Péloponése a la Porte, sous la 
médiation de ces deux puissances, et sans aucune stipulation en 
faveur des malheureux habitants. Ceux-ci ont pris les armes aus- 
sitét que les Russes se sont présentés dans la Méditerranée ; et 
quoique la Russie ait introduit quelques stipulations favorables aux 
Grecs dans le traité de Kainardgi en 1774, elles n’ont jamais été 
exécutées, et la Morée a continué d’étre dévastée comme le reste 
de la Gréce. Les révolutions de I’ Europe ont fait espérer par la 
suite quelques changements avantageux, et les Grecs ont tressailli 
de joie quand ils ont su que le droit public de l'Europe allait 
étre basé sur les principes de )Evangile, et qu’on allait recon- 
naitre la légitimité des nations comme celle des princes. Mais 
quand ils ont vu le traitement horrible qu’ont subi les Parganiotes, 
malgré la garantie des grandes puissances, quand ils ont été con- 
vaincus qu’il n’y avait plus rien a espérer de Ja bienveillance des 
cabinets exclusivement occupés de maintenir l’intégrité des pou- 
voirs des princes Européens, les Grecs menacés d’une destruction 
prochaine, ont pris le seul parti qui leur restait, et ont résolu d’avoir 
recours a leur propre courage. La résistance d’Ali Pacha contre 
le sultan, l’offre qu'il a faite aux Grecs d’employer ses trésors pour 
leur émancipation, étaient des circonstances trop favorables pour 
les dédaigner. Pleins de candeur et de bonne foi, comptant d’ail- 
leurs sur ’humanité des souverains de |’Europe, ils ont pris les 
armes, sans soupconner qu’ils pussent jamais étre confondus avec 
les Carbonari, et qu’on pit considérer la domination des Ottomans 
comme une des légitimités soutenues par la Sainte Alliance. Les 
droits des Grecs étaient si évidents, les résultats de leur émanci- 
pation leur paraissaient devoir étre si avantageux a |’ Europe, qu’ils 
n’ont jamais douté de la bienveillance et de la protection de cette 
partie du monde, et sur-tout de celle de l’empereur Alexandre, 
protecteur de l’église et de la nation grecque. 

On supposait que la politique européenne pouvait s’alarmer de 
cette protection ; mais le caractére magnanime de l’empereur était 
connu : les Grecs se disaient qu’il ne chercherait pas a étendre a 
leurs dépens les limites de ses vastes états ; qu’il contribuerait au 
rétablissement de l’empire grec sans le mettre dans sa dépendance 
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et qu’en tranquillisant par cet acte généreux la politique des autres 
cabinets, il n’ambitionnerait que léternelle gloire d’arracher une 
nation chrétienne au cimeterre usurpateur des Musulmans. Dans 
cet état des choses l’élite de la nation a choisi pour chef le prince 
Hypsilanti; elle l’a soumis a un conseil supréme, en attendant que 
Parbitre des destinées humaines efit favorisé cette noble entreprise 
et permis a la nation assemblée de se choisir un Gouvernement. 

e but principal, le motif le plus urgent de l’insurrection était 
d’expulser les Turcs de l’Europe. D’aprés ces principes et d’aprés 
ces vues, le général en chef a commencé insurrection par cette 
proclamation adressée a la nation grecque, qu’on initiait alors toute 
entiére aux secrets de cette rebellion sainte: ‘* Combattons,” 
disait-il, ‘ pour notre religion, et pour notre patrie. Les peuples 
civilisés de "Europe, en combattant pour leurs droits, nous invi- 
taient depuis longtemps par leur exemple a les imiter. Quoique 
jouissant d’un certain degré de liberté, ils se sont sans cesse 
efforcés de l’accroitre. Ces mémes peuples fixant leurs yeux sur 
nous, s’étonnaient de notre inertie. 

‘* Aujourd’hui que tous nos compatriotes nous attendent, et que 
les Serviens, les Soulliotes, et toute l’Epire soulevée nous appellent, 
faites que le son de nos trompettes et le bruit de nos armes reten- 
tissent dans tqute la Gréce. Nos tyrans tremblants et piles fui- 
ront devant nous. En nous rendant dignes de nos aieux et du sié- 
cle od nous vivons, nous obtiendrons la bienveillance des nations 
civilisées et méme leurs secours. Les amis ardents de la liberté, 
tous les cceurs généreux ne tarderont pas a venir prendre part a 
notre noble entreprise. Vous verrez méme plusieurs de vos enne- 
mis, poussés par la justice de notre cause, abandonner leurs éten- 
dards, et venir se ranger sous les nétres. Qu’ils se présentent avec 
franchise! la patrie leur pardonnera, et les prendra sous son égide. 

“¢ Qui pourrait donc retenir vos bras? Notre ennemi est lache 
et faible; nos généraux sont habiles, et tous nos concitoyens 
pénétrés de l’enthousiasme le plus vif. Au premier élan de nos 
phalanges, vous verrez les anciennes colonnes du despotisme tom- 
ber devant nos drapeaux victorieux. Au premier signal donné par 
vos clairons, répondra l’écho des rivages de la mer Lonienne et de 
la mer Egée. La marine de toutes nos iles, qui pendant la paix 
savait commercer et combattre, portera la terreur et la mort dans 
tous les ports soumis a nos tyrans. Quel coeur pourrait rester 
sourd a l’appel de la patrie? A Rome un ami de César, secouant 
la clamyde ensanglantée de ce guerrier, souleva tout le peuple. 
Que ferez-vous, Grecs, 4 aspect de la patrie méme ensanglantée 
et déchirée par les mains des barbares? 

** Tournez vos regards autour de vous: vos yeux ne reucontre- 
ront par-tout que l’abjection la plus profonde. Ici ce sont nos 
temples profanés et souillés; 14 nos femmes et nos enfans exposés 
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aux traitements les plus odieux ; nos maisons spoliées, nos cam- 
pagnes dévastées, et nous méme (il faut le dire) ravalés 4 la condi- 
tion la plus servile. II est tems enfin de venger notre sainte reli- 
gion et notre belle patrie du mépris sacrilége des barbares. Parmi 
nous le plus noble sera celui qui défendra nos droits avec plus de 
courage. La nation assemblée par ses notables formera un conseil 
supréme; toutes nos actions seront soumises aux actes qui en 
émaneront. . 

“ Coopérons donc a ce but d’un commun accord, les riches par 
leurs fortunes, les chefs de l’église par leurs nobles exhortations, 
et les hommes éclairés par leurs conseils. Que tous ceux qui a ce 
jour se trouvent au service des puissances étrangéres, aprés de 
justes remerciements, s’empressent d’abandonner tout pour voler a 
fh défense de leur pays, et courir avec nous la méme carriére de 
gloire et d’honneur. 

** Quels esclaves vils et mercenaires oseront faire face et tenir 
téte a un peuple qui se léve pour son indépendance. Imitons les 
combats héroiques de nos ancétres; imitons |’ Espagne qui la pre- 
miére rompit les légions, jusqu’alors invincibles d’un despote for- 
midable. 

“ Par la concorde générale, par la soumission aux lois et ’obéis- 
sance aux chefs, par " courage et la fermeté, notre victoire est 
infaillible. Elle couronnera nos travaux héroiques de lauriers im- 
périssables, et gravera nos noms dans le pao de l’immortalité, 
pour étre exemple des générations futures. La patrie décernera 
pour récompense a ses dignes et obéissants enfants les prix de la 
gloire et de l’honneur ; mais elle déclarera dégénérés et de souche 
asiatique ceux qui seront sourds a son appel, et les vouera comme 
traitres 4 l’opprobre et a la malédiction de la postérité. 

“ Invitons donc, 6 braves et généreux grecs, invitons une seconde 
fois la liberté a rentrer dans la terre classique de notre patrie, 
Combattons entre les Thermopyles et Marathon, et sur les tom- 
beaux de nos ancétres, qui y périrent pour nous laisser libres et 
heureux! Le sang des tyrans est agréable aux manes d’Epaminon- 
das, de Trasybule, d’Armodius et d’Aristogiton, 4 ceux de Timo- 
léon qui a délivré Corinthe et Syracuse, et dceux sur-tout de 
Miltiade, de Thémistocle, de Leonidas et des trois cents Spar- 
tiates, qui ont taillé en piéces les armées innombrables des Perses 
barbares. Ce sont leurs descendants plus barbares et plus laches 
encore, qu'il s’agit maintenant d’anéantir. 

“ Aux armes, ines amis, la patrie vous appelle !” 


ALEXANDRE HYPSILANTI, 
Recent-GENERAL DU GouvERNEMENT. 
Le 24 mars 1821, au quartier-général de Jassy. 
VOL. XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVII. L 
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Voila de quelle maniére l’insurrection a éclaté, et l’on voit dans 
cette proclamation solennelle les principes et le but de cette en- 
treprise, 

Cette insurrection s’est malheureusement rencontrée avec celle 
de Turinet de Naples, et quoique les hautes puissances du congrés 
de Laybach aient avoué qu’elle avait un caractére différent des 
insurrections italiennes, elles n’ont cependant pas manqué de |’y 
rattacher ; mais comme elles avaient en méme tems déclaré qu’elles 
resteraient neutres, on a été tranquille sur leurs démarches hostiles, 
et les Grecs de la Moldavie et de la Valachie, comme les Moldo- 
valaques eux-mémes et les autres chrétiens qui se trouvaient dans 
ces pays, ont couru de toutes parts sous les drapeaux du prince 
Hypsilanti. Sur ces entrefaites un anathéme solennel a été lancé 
contre les insurgés par le patriarche et le synode grec de Constan- 
tinople ; mais comme le chef de l’église grecque n’avait point ce 
droit, et comme on savait qu'il cédait a influence du cimeterre 
turc, on a regardé cet anathéme comme nul, et l’enterprise a été 
continuée. Sur ces entrefaites les grandes puissances voisines ont 
jugé a propos de se départir de leur neutralité. Le Consul Russe 
a Jassy, sans s’inquiéter du coup terrible qu'il portait aux Grecs 
en les abandonnant a toute la vengance mahométanne, a fait lire 
deux proclamations, l'une adressée aux Moldaves, et l’autre au 
prince Hypsilanu, qu’on sommait de se rendre au plus t6t en Rus- 
sie, et d’y attendre les ordres de l’empereur, sous peine d’étre pour- 
suivi comme perturbateur du repos public. 

D’autres puissances ont influencé les Serviens, et par des pro- 
messes fallacieuses les ont empéché d’éclater. On a fait plus, on 
est parvenu a tromper Théodore Vladimiresco, a le séparer de la 
cause des Grecs, en lui faisant entrevoir l’espoir de devenir hospo- 
dar de Valachie. On a porté un coup plus décisif au prince Hyp- 
silanti en arrétant les munitions qu’il avait fait acheter dans |’étran- 
ger, en empéchant ses compatriotes d’aller se réunir a lui, et en le 
représentant comme un enfant perdu des révolutions, avide de sang 
et de pillage. II était facile sans doute de démentir ces calomnies 
et de répondre qu’un prince instruit, riche, honoré des faveurs d’un 
grand souverain, un prince qui exposait sa fortune et sa vie, et qui 
sentourait de gens qui sacrifiaient tout pour reconquérir l’indépen- 
dance de leur nation, n’était ni un pillard, ni un homme sangui- 
naire. Mais toutes ces contrariétés n’en ont pas moiens ébranlé 
les seigneurs Moldaves et Valaques. Les premiers ont forcé leur 
prince Suzzo de se retirer, et les seconds se sont enfuis dans la 
Transylvanie. Dans des circonstances aussi difficiles un autre que 
le prince Hypsilanti eut pu abandonner son entreprise ; mais il a 
préféré rester sous les armes, et attirer sur Jui l’attention des Turcs 
pour donner aux véritables Grees le temps de s’organiser. Ceux- 
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ci ont hésité quelque temps, mais forcés par les violences des 
‘Turcs, qui non contents des étages qu’ils avaient demandés a la 
Morée, ont convoqué les primats pour les assassiner, et mis le feu 
dans Patras, la plus riche des villes du pays, les Grecs de la Pénin- 
sule ont pris aussi les armes, et leur premier acte a été d’inviter les 
‘Turcs a rester tranquilles, en leur promettant non-seulement Ja 
jouissance des droits, dont les Grecs n’avaient jamais joui sous le 
gouvernement turc, mais encore toutes les douceurs de la vie so- 
ciale, que les Mahométans n’avaient jamais connues, 

Loin d’accepter ces conditions, ceux-ci ont répondu par un mas- 
sacre général, par-tout od ils se sont trouvés en force, et ont mis les 
Grecs dans la cruelle nécessité d’user de représailles a leur égard. 

Cependant tous les Grecs n’avaient point encore pris part a 
cette insurrection. L/’opulente ile d’Hydra était restée neutre ; 
mais les Turcs, au lieu d’employer le patriarche et le synode grec 
a apaiser I’insurrection, ont préféré d’attenter a leur vie, dans le 
jour solennel de Paques ; et ils ont moutré par-la aux Grecs qu’il 
n’y avait pour eux de ressource que dans leur énergie. Dés-lors 
Vmsurrection est devenue générale, et tout ce qui porte le nom 
grec a di y prendre une part active. 

Il s’agit désormais de l’existence ou de la non-existence de la 
nation toute entiére. Les Hydriotes et tous les autres insulaires, 
les habitants de la Phocide, de l’Attique, de la Béotie, de l’Etolie, 
de l’Acarnanie, de l’Epire, de la Thessalie et d’une partie de la 
Macédoine, tous les pays enfin od les Grecs sont en majorité, se 
sont empressés de prendre les armes. Les Grecs dispersés dans 
’Occident, ceux méme qui y sont nés, et qui n’ont jamais’ connu 
le métier de la guerre, tous accoururent dans la certitude que si 

_ cette levée de boucliers échouait, la nation grecque n’existerait que 
dans Vhistoire; et avec l’espoir de montrer en réussissant le mag- 
nifique spectacle de la résurrection politique d’un peuple illustré 
par ses souvenirs, ses bienfaits et ses malheurs. 

- La justice de leur cause, la conformité des mtéréts de P Europe 
avec la délivrance de la Gréce, l’enthousiasme des enfants de cette 
antique patrie de la civilisation et du christianisme, tout leur pré- 
sage le succes. Ils savent qu’ils ont de grandes difficultés 2 
vaincre ; mais que ne fait-on pas avec le courage, la persévérance 
etl’union! Malgré les injures et les calomnies de quelques pré- 
tendus amis du bon ordre et de la civilisation, les Grecs sont per- 
suadés que non-seulement la majorité des Européens, mais les 
cabinets méme de |’ Europe doivent faire des voeux pour la réussite 
de leur entreprise, et ils ont droit de tout espérer de leur bienveil- 
lance et de leur politique éclairée. C’est a cette bienveillance 
européenne que le sénat messénien s’est adressé par le manifeste 
qui a été ste a dans les journaux. - Plus tard, quand l’insurrection 
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est devenue générale, et qu’on a établi un gouvernement dans les 
files de l’Archipel, le conseil supréme de la marine grecque a publié 
deux nouvelles proclamations, l’une adressée aux insulaires du rit 
grec, et l'autre a ceux du rit catholique. Par la premiére on fait 
connaitre que ce n’est pas pour faire des pirateries, ni pour léser 
les chrétiens et les sujets des puissances neutres qu’on prend les 
armes ; mais seulement pour secouer le joug des mahométans et 
reconquérir les droits de la nation grecque. Ceux parmi les Grecs 
qui se départiraient des principes de ’humanité et de la civilisation, 
seront déclarés indignes du nom grec, et poursuivis comme cri- 
minels. 

Par la seconde proclamation, on invite les Grecs catholiques 4 
faire cause commune avec leurs compatriotées, 4 participer aux 
mémes avantages, puisqu’ils ont souffert la méme oppression. 

Quand une nation, courbée depuis des siécles sous le plus affreux 
despotisme, fait entendre de telles maximes d’humanité, de justice 
et d’honneur, elle est digne de parvenir au but qu’elle se propose ; 
elle mérite les éloges et l’encouragement de tout chrétien et de tout 
homme civilisé, quels que soient les malheurs inévitables qu’une 
telle entreprise doit entrainer a sa suite. 

Si la politique européenne avait eu le bon sens des Turcs eux- 
mémes, qui ont vu dans insurrection du prince Hypsilanti une 
affaire nationale ; si elle n’avait pas perdu son temps en négocia- 
tions déplacées et en déclamations mensongéres, elle pouvait de 
prime-abord diriger cette lutte, et épargner a l’humanité les cru- 
autés et les attentats dont elle frémit ; mais quelques-uns des cabi- 
nets européens ont, au contraire, entravé les efforts héroiques des 
Grecs, et encouragé par-la la férocité naturelle des ‘l'urcs. Ces 
entraves ont di nuire aux tentatives du prince Hypsilanti, et on 
peut les regarder comme avortées en Valachie; mais la Gréce 
proprement dite est toute en armes, les Grecs sont maitres de la 
plus grande partie du pays, et tout annonce qu’ils finiront par y 
dominer tout-a-fait. Mais déja les deux grandes puissances du 
nord s’ébranlent, et la Russie a été assez outragée par les Otto- 
mans, pour qu’il soit permis de croire qu'elle ne s’en tiendra point 
a de simples démonstrations,- Fasse le ciel que ces puissances ne 
renouvellent pas le partage qu’elles ont fait déja d’une grande 
nation, et qu’elles ne donnent point un démenti formel a tant de 
protestations de modération et de respect pour la justice. C’est 
peut-étre pour préparer l’opinion publique a ce partage qu’un 
journal semi-officiel croit devoir outrager périodiquement Vinsur- 
rection grecque, en l’assimilant a la révolte des Carbonari, quoi- 
qwil soit en état plus qu’aucun autre d’en bien connaitre lorigine, 
le but et la nature. C’est sans doute aussi pour préparer les 
esprits 4 ce partage qu’on cherche 4 montrer la population de la 
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Gréce comme une assemblée de Slaves, d’Albanais et méme d’ Ar- 
méniens, quoique dans la véritable Gréce il n’existe pas une seule 
famille de ces derniers; mais la politique éclairée du cabinet anglais, 
la justice et Ja sagesse qui caractérisent le roi de France, la piéte 
et la magnanimité de l’empereur Alexandre nous donnent le juste 
espoir qu’on ne commettra pas ce crime politique, qu’on n’aggra- 
vera pas les douleurs d’un peuple trop long-temps malheureux, et 
qu’en rétablissant empire grec, on fera une chose digne de notre 
sitcle, conforme a la justice et aux intéréts bien entendus de toute 
l'Europe, sans en excepter méme la Russie et |’Autriche. Je 
pourrais étayer cette assertion sur des raisons décisives, qui prou- 
veraient la vérité de ce que javance ; mais je crois cette démon- 
stration superflue, et ce n’est peut-étre pas a un Grec qu’il appar- 
tient pour le moment de traiter de pareilles questions, 

Ma tache est maintenant accomplie : je ne voulais, je ne devais 
qu’exposer les faits; je défie qui que ce soit d’en contester la véra- 
cité. 





POST-SCRIPTUM. 


Cette faible esquisse d’un tableau sur les Turcs et les Grecs a 
été finie vers le milieu du mois de juillet; mais des circonstances 
indépendantes de la volonté de l’auteur ont retardé jusqu’a présent 
sa publication, sans profit pour l’amélioration de l’ouvrage. 

J’ai fait pressentir la catastrophe du prince Hypsilanti, et ma 
prédiction s’est vérifiée. 

En effet, quand j’ai vu l’inaction des Serviens, j’ai conjecturé que 
le prince grec, avec les moyens de la Valachie et de la Moldavie, 
ne pouvait pas hasarder le passage du Danube: plus tard nous 
avons acquis la conviction que Théodore Wladimiresquo, le chef 
des Valaques, a eu la sotte prétention de devenir hospodar de son 
pays, et il a trahi la cause commune des Grecs et des Valaques. 
Cette indigne et criminelle conduite n’a pas profité a ce Valaque ; 
mais elle a paralysé les faibles moyens du prince Hypsilanti, et 
elle a frayé le chemin a d’autres défections et trahisons. 

Sur le champ de bataille les Arnautes ont abandonné lachement 
les Grecs, et ceux-ci sont morts glorieusement, aprés avoir vendu 
chérement leurs vies, 
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Dans cet état des choses le prince Hypsilanti, privé d’un de ses 
bras, qu’il avait perdu au champ de bataille en Allemagne, et ayant 
a conserver Phonneur de la nation, aprés un conseil de guerre, se 
sépara de ses troupes, en leur adressant l’ordre du jour qu’on fausse- 


—_ appelé une apologie, et dont nous insérons ici une traduction 
déle. 


ORDRE DU JOUR. 


“ Sotpats! Non, je ne souillerai pas ce nom si beau et si ho- 
norable, en vous l'appliquant. LaAches troupeaux de gens serviles, 
les trahisons et les trames que vous avez ourdies me forcent a vous 
abandonuer. Désormais tout lien entre vous et moi est rompu. 
Je porterai seulement au fond de mon ame la honte de vous avoir 
commandé, Vous avez foulé aux pieds vos serments ; vous avez 
trahi Dieu et la patrie; vous m’avez aussi trahi au moment od 
jJespérais vaincre ou mourir glorieusement avec vous. 

“ Je me sépare de vous. Allez, courez aux Turcs, seuls amis 
dignes de vos sentiments. Sortez des foréts, descendez des mon- 
tagnes, allez rejoindre les Turcs, leur baiser les mains d’od coule 
encore le sang sacré des chefs suprémes de notre religion, des 
patriarches, des archevéques et de mille autres de nos fréres inno- 
cents qu’ils ont égorgés impitoyablement. Oui, courez acheter 
votre esclavage au prix de votre vie, au prix de l’honneur de vos 
femmes et de vos enfants. 

«‘ Quant a vous, 6 manes des véritables Hellénes du bataillon 
sacré, qui, trahis, vous €tes sacrifiés pour le bonheur de la patrie, 
recevez par ma voix les remerciements de la nation. Encore 
quelques jours, et le monument qui sera élevé 4 votre mémoire, 
transmettra vos noms jusqu’a la postérité la plus reculée. 

‘** Les noms de ceux qui ont continué a m’étre fidéles et amis 
sincéres jusqu’a la fin, sont tracés au fond de mon cceur en traits 
de feu. Leur souvenir fera la consolation du reste de ma vie. 

“Je livre au mépris des hommes, a la vengeance divine et a la 
malédiction de la nation, le parjure et traitre Caminare Sawa, les 
déserteurs et auteurs de la désertion des autres, Ducas, fils de Con- 
stantin, Basilius Baras, les deux phanariotes George Manos et 
Grégoire Sutzo, et Nicolas Scuphos, homme de meeurs dissolues. 

“ Je raye aussi du service Basilius Carabias pour sa désobéis- 
sance et sa conduite déréglée. 


ALEXANDRE HYPSILANTI.” 
Rimnic, le 8 (20) juin 1821. 
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Je n’ai pas lhonneur de connaitre le prince Hypsilanti, et nous 
manquons tous de données nécessuires pour porter un jugement 
motivé sur ses talents militaires, sur sa conduite, et sur l'ensemble 
de son entreprise. J’ai été un des premiers a blAmer cette levée 
de boucliers, parce que j’appréhendais une grande partie des désas- 
tres qui ont pesé sur ma malheureuse nation; mais le férocité 
mahométane ayant rendu la guerre nationale, en voulant exterminer 
tous les Grecs, j’ai di prendre la défense de ma nation, non que 
jeusse la folle prétention de convaincre des hommes passionés, 
ou d’espérer convertir la politique européenne en notre faveur, 
mais de montrer au moins aux véritables amis de la justice et de 
Phumanité que I’ insurrection des Grecs est pure dans ses sources 
et conforme aux véritables intéréts de |’ Europe. 

J’espére que mes compatriotes, par leur bravoure, leur unani- 
mité et leur intelligence, parviendront 4 consolider lindépendance 
de la nation grecque, ou, si la politique coupable de quelques cabi- 
nets entravait leur élan, au moins ils vendront cher leur destruction; 
et la Turquie, privée des millions de chrétiens qui faisaient toute 
sa force, sera exposée a étre plus facilement envahie par cette 
méme puissance, dont on craint la grande prépondérance. Au 
lieu d’un commerce, déja bien diminué, le machiavélisme européen 
n’acquerra que la honte éternelle d’avoir souffert et provoqué la 
destruction d’une nation antique, qui n’a fait de mal a personne, 
et qui, au contraire, a été la cause de tout ce qui fait le bonheur et 
lorgueil de |’ Europe. 

Quant au prince Hypsilanti, quel que soit le jugement que la 
postérité portera sur lui, et quelle que soit la destinée que |’Au- 
triche lui réserve, on ne peut pas méconnaitre en lui un homme 
généreux, qui a sacrifié tout ce que les hommes ont de plus cher 
pour délivrer sa nation ; et les Grecs, vainqueurs ou vaincus, doi- 
vent au moins lui savoir gré de son dévouement. 

En finissant cet écrit, je dois rendre des actions de grace, au nom 
de mes compatriotes, 4 ceux qui, parmi les Européens, ont osé 
élever leurs voix en faveur des Grecs. 

D’autres, non contents d’élever leurs voix, ont fait un appel 
ala bravoure de leurs compatriotes en faveur d’une nation oppri- 
mée. Peut-étre la politique des grandes puissances empéchera ces 
véritables chrétiens de voler au secours de leurs fréres de l’Orient ; 
mais leur ferme volonté nous est connue, et nous leur tiendrons 
compte méme de leur bienveillance. 

J'ai des preuves qu’il y a de ces amis des Grecs parmi toutes les 
nations ; mais c’est en Allemagne sur-tout od cette générosité s’est 
plus manifestée. 

Le nom de M. le professeur Krug, déja connu en Gréce par la 
traduction de sa philosophie, comme celui de M. Thiersch, et de 
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tant d’autres Allemands recommandables par leurs talents, retenti- 
ront jusqu’a la postérité la plus reculée des Grecs. 
C’est en Allemagne, et dans des circonstances plus favorables, 
ue nous pourrons divulguer les noms des philellenes frangais. 
Qu’ils se contentent, pour le moment, de ces remerciements pub- 
lics ; et si la divine providence bénit nos efforts, c’est dans la 
Gréce que nous devons reconnaitre notre gratitude envers ces dignes 
amis du christianisme et de la civilisation. 
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LONDON: 


CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON, 


&e. Se. 


Tue following warm-hearted tribute to the memory of Lord 
Byron, by an individual who ranked next to him as a poet, is 
a proof how much liberality is allied to true genius :— 

«* Amidst the general calmness of the political atmosphere, 
we have been stunned, from another quarter, by one of those 
death-notes which are pealed at intervals, asfrom an archangel’s 
trumpet, to awaken the soul of a whole people at once. Lord 
Byron, who has so long and so amply filled the highest place 
in the public eye, has shared the lot of humanity. His lord- 
ship died at Missolonghi on the 19th of April. That mighty 
genius, which walked amongst men as something superior to 
ordinary mortality, and whose powers were beheld with won- 
der, and something approaching to terror, as if we knew not 
whether they were of good or of evil, is laid as soundly to rest 
as the poor peasant whose ideas never went beyond his daily 
task. The voice of just blame and of malignant censure are 
at once silenced ; and we feel almost as if the great luminary of 
heaven had suddenly disappeared from the sky, at the moment 
when every telescope was levelled for the examination of the 
spots which dimmed its brightness. It is not now the question 
what were Byron’s faults, what his mistakes; but how is the 
blank which he has left in British literature to be filled up? 
Not, we fear, in one generation, which, among many highly 
gifted persons, has produced none who approach Byron in 
ORIGINALITY, the first attribute of genius. Only thirty-seven 
years old :—so much already done for immortality—so much 
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time remaining, as it seems to us short-sighted mortals, to 
maintain and to extend his fame, and to atone for errors in 
conduct and levities in composition: who will not grieve that 
such a race has been shortened, though not always keeping 
the straight path; such a light extinguished, though some- 
times flaming to dazzle and to bewilder? One word on this 
ungrateful subject ere we quit it for ever. 

The errors of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity of 
heart,—for nature had not committed the anomaly of uniting 
to such extraordinary talents an imperfect moral sense,—nor 
from feelings dead to the admiration of virtue. No man had 
ever a kinder heart for sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
relief of distress ; and no mind was ever more formed for the 
enthusiastic admiration of noble actions, providing he was 
convinced that the actors had proceeded on disinterested 
principles. Lord Byron was totally free from the curse and 
degradation of literature,—its jealousies we mean, and its 
envy. But his wonderful genius was of a nature which dis- 
dained restraint, even when restraint was most wholesome. 
When at school, the tasks in which he excelled were those 
only which he undertook voluntarily ; and his situation as a 
young man of rank, with strong passions, and in the uncon- 
trolled enjoyment of a considerable fortune, added to that 
impatience of strictures or coercion which was natural to him. 
As an author, he refused to plead at the bar of criticism; as 
a man, he would not submit to be morally amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Remonstrances from a friend, of 
whose intentions and kindness he was secure, had often great 
weight with him; but there were few who could venture on a 
task so ditiicult. Reproof he endured with impatience, and 
reproach hardened him in his error,—so that he often resem- 
bled the gallant war-steed, whu rushes forward on the steel 
that wounds him. In the most painful crisis of his private 
life, he evinced this irritability and impatience of censure in 
such a degree, as almost to resemble the noble victim of the 
bull-fight, which is more maddened by the squibs, darts, and 
petty annoyances of the unworthy crowds beyond the lists 
than by the lance of his nobler, and so to speak, his more legiti- 
mate antagonist. Ina word, much of that in which he erred 
was in bravado and scorn of his censors, and was done with 
the motive of Dryden’s despot, ‘ to show his arbitrary power.’ 
It is needless to say that his was a false-and prejudiced view 
of such a contest; and if the noble bard gained a sort of 
triumph, by compelling the world to read poetry, though mixed 
with baser matter, because it was Ais, he gave, in return, an 
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unworthy triumph to the unworthy, besides deep sorrow to 
those whose applause, in his cooler moments, he most valued. 

It was the same with his politics, which on several occa- 
sions assumed a tone menacing and contemptuous to the con- 
stitution of his country ; while, in fact, Lord Byron was in his 
own heart sufficiently sensible, not only of his privileges as a 
Briton, but of the distinction attending his high birth and rank, 
and was peculiarly sensitive of those shades which constitute 
what is termed the manners of a gentleman. Indeed, notwith- 
standing his having employed epigrams, and all the petty war 
of wit, when such would have been much better abstained 
from, he would have been found, had a collision taken place 
between the aristocratic parties in the state, exerting all his 
energies in defence of that to which he naturally belonged. 
His own feeling on these subjects he has explained in the very 
last canto of Don Juan ; and they are in entire harmony with 
the opinions which we have seen expressed in his correspon- 
dence, at a moment when matters appeared to approach a 
serious struggle in his native country : 

‘ He was as independent—ay, much more, 
Than those who were not paid for independence; 
As common soldiers, or a common——Shore, 
Have in their several acts or parts ascendence 
O’er the irregulars in lust of gore, 
Who do not give —— attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar.’ 

We are not, however, Byron’s apologists, for now, alas ! he 
needs none. His excellencies will now be universally acknow- 
leged, and his faults (let us hope and believe) not remem- 
bered in his epitaph. It will be recollected what a part he 
has sustained in British literature since the first appearance of 
Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. There has 
been no reposing under the shade of his laurels, no living on 
the resource of past reputation; none of that coddling and 
petty precaution, which little authors call ‘ taking care of their 
fame.’ Byron let his fame take care of itself. His foot was 
always in the arena, his shield hung always in the lists ; and 
although his own gigantic renown increased the difficulty 
of the struggle, since he could produce nothing, however 
great, which exceeded the public estimates of his genius, 
yet he advanced to the honorable contest again and again 
and again, and came always off with distinction, almost 
always with complete triumph. As various in composition 
as Shakspeare himself (this will be admitted by all who 
are acquainted with his Don Juan), he has embraced 
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every topic of human life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest to its most powerful and heart- 

astounding tones. There is scarce a passion or a situation 

which has escaped his pen; and he might be drawn, like 

Garrick, between the weeping and the laughing muse, although 

his most powerful efforts have certainly been dedicated to Mel- 
pomene. His genius seemed as prolific as various. The most 
prodigal use did not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed rather 
to increase their vigor. Neither Childe Harold, nor any of 
the most beautiful of Byron’s earlier tales contain more exqui- 
site morsels of poetry than are to be found scattered through 
the Cantos of Don Juan, amidst verses which the author ap- 
pears to have thrown off with an effort as spontaneous as that 
of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind.— But that noble tree 
will never more bear fruit or blossom ! Ithas been cutdowninits 
strength, and the past is all that remains to us of Byron. We 
can scarce reconcile ourselves to the idea—scarce think that 
the voice is silent for ever, which, bursting so often on our 
ear, was often heard with rapturous admiration, sometimes 
with regret, but always with the deepest interest :— 

‘ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.’ 

With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we take leave of the 
subject. Death creeps on our most serious as well as on 
our most idle employments ; and it is a reflection solemn and 
gratifying, that he found our Byron in no moment of levity, 
but contributing his fortune and hazarding his life, in behalf 
of a people only endeared to him by their past glories, and 
as fellow creatures suffering under the yoke of a heathen op- 
pressor. To have fallen in a crusade for freedom and huma- 
nity, as in olden times it would have been an atonement for 
the blackest crimes, may in the present be allowed to expiate 
greater follies than even exaggerated calumny has propagated 
against Byron.” 
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Lorp Byron is no more! That mighty genius, which hewed 
out for itself a path as terrible as it was new,—which arose in 
circumstances far from the most propitious,—which tumbled 
critics of all schools and all creeds in the dust, and made their 
most deadly rancor alike the butt of its ridicule and the basis of its 
power,—which took the understandings and the applauses of men, 
against the most vehement resistance, and yet apparently without 
an effort on its part,—has ceased to be a creating energy, and 
exists only in the majestic and indestructible fabrics of its own 
raising. The death of such a man produces feelings and suggests 
reflections, not produced nor suggested by that of any other man ; 
and though Byron had lived to the very extreme bourne of human 
life,—though his ardor had been cooled by time, and his faculties 
blunted by the progress of decay, the death of Byron would still 
have been an event of painful contemplation. But that he has 
been cut off just when he had reached the full vigor of manhood— 
at the very point when his genius may have been presumed to 
become firm through experience,—when he was applying that 
genius to an exposure of hypocrisy and cant the most complete 
and the most daring that had ever been undertaken,—and when, in 
addition to this, he had gone to excite by his presence, and aid 
with his fortune, the descendants of those who had first shown 
how noble a thing freedom is, aud how admirable are the works of 
genius and fancy which it can create,—the sorrow of every admirer 
of the majesty of man swells to its largest extent, and the public 
calls aloud for every notice, however hasty or however slight, of 
one having such talents, turning them to such an account, and 
being cut off from the world at a moment so very critical. 

Hence the public would willingly question the truth of the 
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report brought by the courier from Missolonghi; they will trace 
back their memories to the nineteenth day of April, eager to call to 
mind whether that was a day of more than ordinary gloom,— 
whether Nature, by some sad omen, gave signs that she was losing 
her own, her favorite son; and they will take up the last fragment 
of his works as they would a death-bed token from a dear friend, 
and say, with sad Jooks and sickening heart, ‘‘ And is this the last, 
the very last instance in which we shall trace the wayward but 
wonderful hand of him, who bas so often made our blood alter- 
nately boil and curdle; who has laid bare every passion of the 
human heart, and done more to expose and explode cant and 
hypocrisy than any other man of whom there is a trace upon 
record?” It is to satisfy in some measure this intense interest, to 
gratify to a certain extent the wish that the bard had been as im- 
mortal as his writings ; that his body had been of the same inde- 
structible matter as his mind, that we have drawn up this hasty 
sketch ;—a sketch which though it be by no means perfect, is yet 
made with feeling and not without knowledge of the subject. 
Before proceeding to trace the pedigree and conduct of Lord 
Byron, and give a few touches of his character as a man and an 
author, we cannot refrain from spending a few minutes in the con- 
templation of himself; and here the first thing that strikes us is 
the vast power of his genius. This power appears, not so much 
in his works—although, between them and those of any other writer 
of the age the distance be not only immense but absolutely im- 
measurable—as in the incapability of circumstances to draw bim 
from his favorite pursuit. Born to no immediate expectation of 
fortune, allowed to wander in his infant years among the moun- 
iains of the remote North, sent thence to the unobtrusive Gram- 
mar-school of Aberdeen, there to toil at his lessons without 
distinction and without notice,—carried round the forms of that 
school the one morning, for the purpose of being whipped for a 
fault which he had not committed, and called out in the catalogue 
of that school the very next by the epithet of “ Dominus de Biron,” 
—sent while yet a raw boy to a public school, and thence to 
college, —retiring at a very early age to a splendid mansion of 
whieh he was sole lord, being courted and caressed by the great, 
and having riches which to him must have seemed boundless,— 
these were temptations which almost no other young man could 
have withstood, and which would have certainly led most young 
men to confirmed foppery or vulgar dissipation. Upon Byron, 
however, they had no such effect: true, he did indulge openly in 
those things which the most saintly of the same rank and circum- 
stances do in private; but there was a stamina within which ever 
put him in mind, that, high as was the rank to which he had been 
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elevated, and seductive as were the temptations with which he was 
beset, he was more mighty as a man than as a peer, and as a poet 
than as a lover of pleasure. Perhaps, indeed, there never was a 
more complete triumph of the individual arm of gigantic intellect 
over the combined and unprovoked rancor of (they would be very 
angry if called prgmy) critics, than in his reply to the abuse of the 
Edinburgh Review. Nodoubt the reviewers laid themselves most 
wofully open, and, whether it was from some momentary hallucina- 
tion, or from some individual and personal hostility which has never 
been explained, they never were so gratuitously severe, or so egre- 
giously wrong. The youth of the author, the many inducements 
which he had to spend his time in every other manner rather than 
in chastising even the literary Minoses of the North, the rapidity 
with which the retort came, and the admirable skill with which it 
was given, all tended to prove in the most public and palpable 
manner, not only that the Edinburgh Reviewers were most lamen- 
tably in the wrong, but that those subsequent critics, of much re- 
nown and little truth, who have found out (haply by an analogical 
process) that Lord Byron was a careless student, and by conse- 
quence an ignorant man, Ulundered every jot as much. 

An answer which he made to a fellow scholar, in the Grammar- 
school of Aberdeen, who questioned him as to the cause of the 
honorary addition of ** Dominus de Biron” to his name, served at 
that time, when he was only ten years of age, to point out that he 
would be a man who would think, speak, and act for himself ; who, 
whatever might be his sayings or his doings, his vices or his virtues, 
would not condescend to take them at second-hand. This hap- 
pened on the very day after he was menaced with the flogging round 
the school ; and when the question was put to him, he replied ; “It 
is not my dving. Fortune was to whip me yesterday for what an- 
other did, and she has this day made me a lord for what another 
has ceased to do. 1 need not thank her in either case ; for I have 
asked nothing at her hands.” 

Now this desire to stand alone, in bis opinions as well as in his 
actions, appears to have grown with the growth and strengthened 
with the strength of the noble bard; and though perhaps not the 
sole cause, it is at least one cause, both of thie celebrity which he 
attained, and the opposition, abuse, and misrepresentation with 
which he was assailed. 

Whether at Harrow School or at Trinity College, Byron did not 
choose to pursue his studies in the beaten track, in which dunce 
follows dunce, with the same regularity as the sails of a windmill 
course one another in their revolution ; and, therefore, those who 
ever judge of study only from the hours and modes in which a man 
appears to be studying, would have it that he did not study at all ; 
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but let any unprejudiced man look at his works, and the fact will 
be evident, that he was not merely a student,—but a student of the 
very highest class ;—that while these afford every evidence of a close 
and correct acquaintance with mere book-learning, they prove at 
the same time that in the study of human nature he was superior to 
any other man of his time ; and if this was the result of a neglect of 
the prescribed scholastic exercises, then, the more that these are 
neglected the better. 

The celebrity which Byron attained depended much-upon the 
originality of the views which he took of men and of events. No 
doubt, when once those views were studied, their correctness made 
their currency permanent, and they would not have given so much 
pleasure to the world generally, or created so much alarm among 
those whose interest it is to keep the world in the dark, had they 
not been as faithful in likeness as they were forcible in colouring ; 
but still it was to their novelty and their boldness that they owed 
that notice which they drew at once. It has beep complained of 
Byron that he has sketched only dark pictures of human nature ; that 
his principal characters are fiends in human shape, who either do 
not exist, or ought not to be described. But in this objection lies 
the very quintessence of the vice which it is the main end of all 
Byron’s writings to lash ;—that disposition that exists on the part 
of hireling sycophants and hackneyed scribblers to compound for a 
certain quantity of vice, provided the exerciser of that vice be pos- 
sessed of a certain quantity of office ;—and the independence of 
Lord Byron’s station in society conspired with the independence of 
his mind, in enabling him to do that to a far greater extent than any 
previous writer had ventured to attempt. ‘To carry this properly 
into effect; to begin and make great progress in a work at which no 
other man had dared to hint, it was necessary that Lord Byron should 
separate himself from all the small systems and wrangling parties of 
ordinary men. He was not a champion for kings against republics, 
or republics against kings; be joined not in the Tory cry to keep in 
office, or in the Whig cry to get into it; be was not for the ambition 
of one church, the restlessness of another, or the fanaticism of a 
third : as little did he confiae his comprehension within the narrow 
circumference of the would-be philosopher, who first brands all the 
other would-be philosophers with heresy and error, and then, pull- 
ing his own little book from his bosom, says, with matchless and self- 
complacent modesty, ‘‘ There is but one oracle of truth in the world, 
—There!” Now, if Byron had declared himself as being under the 
banners, or even swaying the sceptre of any of those factions, literary, 
political, or religious, which divide the every-day world, the scope 
of his satire must have been thereby confined, and, in spite of 
him, there would have been, as it were, a home preserve of vice 
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belonging to that party, in which he could neither have blown a horn 
or fired a shot; there would have appeared in his exposure of the 
vices of mankind, the same snugly-veiled and shaded corner, labelled 
“no admission here except on business,” which is more or less 
discoverable in the works ofall other satirists. But, elevated above 
most of the writing world in rank, and towering over it all immensely 
in power and in energy, he stood apart from all other writers—a 
gint in his natural dimensions, rendered more gigantic by the 
attitude and elevation in which he was seen. 

There is something in this sublime and solitary elevation of genius, 
which at once commands the admiration, nay almost the adoration, 
of the unprejudiced mind. Mach of this is no doubt owing to the 
majesty of the object, but much also is owing to its loneliness : a 
stream, even in a land of waters, is an object of pleasure; but a 
stream in the sandy desert, is hailed with an emotion far more fond: 
a palace in a square of a great city may be an ornament, but how 
insignificant is it, compared with the same palace set on a hill-side, 
among wide lawns and waving woods, and swept by the pure and 
free blasts of heaven? A man in a valley too, especially when you 
look down upon him, appears dwarfed and shrunken in his dimen- 
sions ; but place him above you on a cliff, and let his figure be pro- 
jected against'the sky—especially the warm sky of a winter twilight, 
and it will instantly strike you that all his dimensions exceed those 
of ordinary men. If this be the case from mere situation, and that 
it is any man may at once convince himself, what must not be the 
effect, when the grandeur of the attitude and the vastness of the 
lmeaments exceed even the elevation? ‘This is the case with Lord 
Byron, (we cannot bring ourselves to write, or even think of him 
as having left us ;) and being go, it is no wonder that the superiority 
conceded to him even by his enemies, corresponded. 

But the unity and elevation of purpose—the rising above the 
courses and squabbles of common men, which won for Lord Byron 
so exalted a name among the liberal and the unbiassed, exposed 
him also to a hostility more rancorous in its nature and more fu- 
rious in its form than was displayed towards any other man of 
the age. Society in this country, as it is furmed by institution and 
prejudice, has been said to consist of three parts, of which the 
only sound and wholesome one is that in the middle ; and by a trans- 
position not the most common, the scum and the dregs have united 
in their hostility to Lord Byron ; and in the outcry, that not only 
themselves, but the whole frame of society and of nature would 
go to wreck in consequence of what he had written. The bard 
has, however, sung the portion of songs which had been meted 
out for him, and left upon Parnassus a silence the most mournful ; 
and yet, though he has certainly exposed vice and folly in quar- 
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ters where none of his predecessors ventured to expose them, 
the world goes on, and persons who find that their interest lies 
that way, sneak and sin very much after the old fashion. The 
outcry therefore was quite needless as respects those works of 
darkness which men will do rather than speak of ; but that out- 
cry was a direct confession of the vast powers of him against 
whom it was made; and the reason why men of so very oppo- 
site parties and creeds joined in this outcry was, that the light 
which he shed threatened to visit themselves with a clearness 
and consequent power of exposure which they were ill calculated 
to bear. From the mighty renegade who, in some remote and 
despotic land, sacrificed the freedom and the happiness of mil- 
lions to his ambition or his debauchery, down to the private de- 
serter of principle, or court disciple at home, who abandouved 
his former principles for a little pension, or retailed hypocrisy and 
nonsense for a morsel of bread, none was secure from the visitation 
of Lord Byron; and when the bolt of bis avenging was once 
launched, there was no changing its direction or breaking its force. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of poor Southey the laureat, it 
was thought that he aimed at a rat blows sufficient to have felled an 
elephant ; but in all such cases the individual chastised, was chas- 
tised as the type of a class rather than as an individual ; and it is 
extremely probable that the handling which he has given the present 
Southey, will save Genius the pain which she must have felt if un- 
disturbed success in him could have been held out as a future en- 
couragement to the breed. 

It has been urged against Lord Byron that he was no patriot ; 
that he amused himself in rambling over the world, and in writing tales 
and dramas, while the aspirants to that proud title were sweeping 
and drudging in the senate-house athome. But with all due defer- 
ence to those trumpeters in the army of their own virtues, real or 
imaginary, they must be contented to admit, that he has produced 
a more extended and permanent effect than them all. ‘Their 
orations may be heard by some two or three hundred persons in the 
houses of parliament, may be reported in some dozen of news- 
papers, with considerable odds against being generally read ; nay, 
they’ may even find their way to the counter of Hatchard or 
Ridgway, as it happens, thence to be apportioned to the pasty and 
the pie-bakers ; but they pass over society like light breezes over a 
frozen sea, making little impression, and leaving no trace. The 
writings of Byron, on the other hand, are disseminated over the 
whole civilized world ; the wave of civilization will, as it spreads, 
bear them as among the brightest ornaments on its van 3 and they 
will retain their place and their power until the languages in which 
they are expressed be altogether forgotten, or the vices and follies 
which they lash, be altogether banished, 
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It has been further objected to Lord Byron, that his manner of 
life was different from that of common men ; that in bis vices and 
his virtues (when any one from an unbounded stretch of charity 
allowed him virtues) he was continually starting away from that 
path which the sober-minded have chalked out and marked out 
as the only one that is or can be right. Now, the sages by whom 
this exception is taken, are very anxious to grant indulgence to 
men on acvount of the difference of external circumstances, in 
which, havmg fathers born before them, the turnings up of the 
die of mere chance, or something even less meritorious on their 
part, may have placed them: they would not just bring the gene- 
ral to trial hy that law which might condemn the soldier to be 
flogged or shot,—they would allow to a dachess a licence which 
would disgrace for ever the wife of a yeoman, and they would 
hold that to be praiseworthy in a foreign emperor, which would 
be pretty loudly and pretty generally spoken against in a British 
king ; they would, in short, allow cleanness of the linen to make 
up for some little spots upon that which is within it, and set off 
a jewel upon the fiuger or the forehead against the want of a 
jewel in the heart, ‘This is not to be quarrelled with, or, at any 
rate, it is not to be belped : it has been the case in all past ages of the 
world, and if something, of which not even a dreamer ventures to 
dream, at present, be not discovered, we suspect it will be the case 
in all future ages. Now, why will those persons who can be so 
very considerate and indulgent to distinctions which men make,—dis- 
tinctions which, in many cases, are owing to nomerit in the parties, — 
be nevertheless so intolerant with regard to those more imperious, 
more marked, and more splendid distinctions, which are formed by 
Nature herself? ‘To the great ones of man’s making, they are all 
condescension and courtesy ; while to the great ones formed by 
man’s Maker, they will not yield a single jot. It is in this that the 
chief unfairness of their judgment lies : Poets, at least most of those 
who deserve the name, have ever been exposed to this unfairness, 
and to none has it been more largely dealt out than to Lord Byron. 
It is not intended to advocate his vices, or even his follies, (for ac- 
cording to the common standards, poets have both, great usually in 
proportion to their own greatness ;) but ordinary distributive justice 
demands that the same measure which applies to a dull clerk or a 
prosing lecturer, should not be applied to such a man as him whom 
we are noticing. It is not meant to defend this waywardness of 
conduct ; it is only meant to say, that, without it, the powerful 
meuta] displays never have been, and very likely never will be ob- 
tained. 

But not only have the general conduct and character of Lord 
. Byron been made the subject of attack; his works have been 
denounced both as having a tendency to corrupt the world, and as 
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written for that express and avowed purpose. ‘This charge is gene- 
rally brought forward by those who contrive to make a living by 
keeping the world virtuous, and who, yet, in a manner not the most 
consistent, are always complaining that it gets more vicious upon 
their hands,—who talk as if the expending large sums of money and 
the employing of a greater number of hands in the propagation of 
sovnd doctrines, had no other effect than to promote infidelity and 
vice. When indeed they meet to raise the funds which are to print 
books and pay missionaries, they tell us of the many thousand good 
and precious tracts which have been circulated, of the number of 
pious and zealous laborers who have gone abroad into the world, 
and the accession which has been made by field and by flood, at 
home and abroad, to the number of the believing and the good. 
All this is most consolatory ; and if it were quite true, it would not 
only lessen the quantity of bad morals and bad faith, but, in time, 
diminish the expense to which the country is put in keeping these 
down. It passes, however, and the tale of “‘ the lamentable spread 
of infidelity” rings in our ears till our pockets are largely and almost 
miraculously opened. Now under a system of things so incom- 
prehensible and contradictory as this, it was not possible fur one 
possessing the acute habits of observation, and exercising the general 
powers of satire of Lord Byron, but to suspect that something was 
wrong, and suspecting, it was but natural for him to expose it, 
The opposition which this raised against him was the most violent 
and the most unrelenting ; and there was at the same time, the 
least show of réason in it. But if any mischief has hence arisen, 
that has not been caused so much by the writings of the bard, as 
by the previous circumstances upon which he was enabled to found 
his sarcastic remarks, and the injudicious way in which the remarks 
and the remarker were anathematized instead of being answered. 
Somehow or other, when the men who make their livings by any 
religious system or scheme are attacked, they contrive to shift the 
attack from themselves, not merely to the peculiarities of their 
scheme or system, but to religion itself,—identifying that not only 
with their own personal interests, views, and frailties, but some 
with their very vices. Now though it may be true that the inte- 
rests of religion and morality, require that the follies, failings, and 
vices of their accredited conservators, should not be more inquired 
into or exposed than those of other men, yet there is a counter-obli- 
gation upon them to be more circumspect than their fellows, It 
is not meant to say that they should be altogether pure, because 
the experience of no age or church has given evidence that they 
can possibly be so; and therefore any claim to impeccability 
would be but hypocrisy, It is but fair, however, that they should 
admit their weakness, and be very watchful that they do not con- 
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found or contaminate that which is divine and holy in itself, with 
the weakness of human nature; because when they do so, they 
create in the minds of the ignorant,—who of course take the whole 
of their religious notions from the homilies and actions of its pro- 
fessors jointly, —suspicions against the system itself. Lord Byron 
may have been severe in this way; but still, if there had been no- 
thing but the pure celestial matter of religion to which his satire 
could have applied, it is needless to say that that satire would have 
been wholly without effect. ‘That he and others who like him have 
been angrily dealt with, have been met by scolding and not by rea- 
son, is a proof of fears on the part of the other side, and the very 
existence of those fears is a presumption, if not a proof of faults. 
The discussion of this part of the subject is rather long for a sketch 
of the nature of the present; and at any rate it would come with 
more propriety and effect in treating of the nature and tendency of 
his writings. In the meantime therefore a brief notice shall be 
given, first of those from whom he is descended, and then of the 
leading events of his own life. 

The ancestry of Lord Byron forms a very small element in that 
character which he has left behind him; but as every thing relative 
to such a man has a certain degree of interest, especially at the pre- 
sent time, it may not be amiss to take a line through the family 
succession since the Conquest. At that time there were two pow- 
erful barons of the name—Ernest, who had extensive domains in 
the counties of York and Lincoln, and Ralph, whose possessions 
lay in Nottingham and Derby, and who was the direct ancestor of 
the subject of the present memoir. The two successors of Ralph 
were both named Hugh; they were great benefactors of the church, 
and the last of them retired from the world, and led a monastic life. 
Roger succeeded to the second Hugh, and was in his turn suc- 
ceeded by Robert, who enriched the family by marrying Cecilia, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Clayton of Clayton in the county of Lan- 
caster. This happened in the reign of Henry the Second; and 
from that period ull the time of Henry the Eighth, Clayton conti- 
nued to be the family residence of the Byrons. The fortunate Sir 
Robert was succeeded by a son of the same name, whose two sons 
again were eminently distinguished for bravery in the wars carried 
on by Edward the First. Sir John, the elder of these warriors, 
became governor of the castle of York; and his son, also Sir John, 
distinguished himself in the wars in, France under Edward the 
Third, by whom he was knighted at the siege of Calais, This Sir 
John dying without issue, was succeeded by Sir Richard, and he 
again by another Sir John, who fought under Henry the Filth, and 
received the honor of knighthood as a reward for his valor. His 
youngest son succeeded him, and was succeeded by another Sir 
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John, who, dissatisfied at the conduct of Richard the Third, was 
among the first that joined Richmond upon his Janding at Milford. 
He displayed great bravery at the decisive battle of Bosworth. His 
bravery was not unrewarded, for Henry bestowed upon him the 
offices of constable of the castle of Nottingham, and steward and 
warden of Sherwood Forest. Having no family, the lands descen- 
ded to his brother Nicholas. It had been through barons or 
knights of the name of John, that the family had hitherto been chief- 
ly enriched and ennobled ; and in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
another Sir John was made steward of Manchester and Rochdale, 
and lieutenant of the Forest of Sherwood. This Sir John was a 
great favorite with Henry, supporting him warmly in all his mea- 
sures, and entering fully into all bis views, both in his change of 
religion and his changes of queens. In return for this, when the 
lands of the church came to be divided, he was not forgotten. The 
church and abbey of Newstead, with the manor of Papelham, and 
the rectory, with the adjoining lands, were giventohim. Newstead 
Abbey was a foundation for regular canons of the Augustine order; 
its situation was beautiful, and its riches considerable. Sir John, 
the son of this expeller of the canons, and regainer back from the 
church of a good deal more than his ancestors had ever bestowed 
upon it, was high in favor with Elizabeth ; and his son, Sir Nicho- 
las, having gained much military skill in the wars in the Nether- 
lands, was, if not of ultimate service to Charles, at least one of the 
first, firmest and boldest supporters of the royal cause, upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war. In consideration of his services at the bat- 
tle of Edge-hill, he was made governor of Chester ; and he defen- 
ded that city against the Parliament army for a considerable time. 
Sir John, son of the younger brother of this Sir Nicholas, was also 
a zealous royalist. He had been knighted by James at his corona- 
tion ; was appointed governor of the Tower, after the Commons 
had denounced Colonel Lunsford ; and in this situation he showed 
a great deal of firmness. He afterwards became an equally zealous 
and more fortunate partisan than his uncle Sir Nicholas. After 
the battle of Newbury, in which he played a very conspicuous part, 
he was, on the 24th of October 1643, created Baron Byron, of 
Rochdale, and appointed field marshal of all the king’s troops in 
Worcester, Salop, Cheshire, and North Wales. His uncle, hav- 
ing been taken by the Parliament forces, he was appointed gover- 
nor of Chester ; and having defeated Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax, and per- 
formed some other services of importance, he was so hated by the 
Parliament, that they passed a special act, exempting him from 
pardon, and confiscating his property. The king, however, in the 
meantime appomted him governor to the Duke of York (afterwards 
James the Second), with whom he effected bis escape to Holland. 
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From Holland he passed into Flanders, with his royal pupil, and 
was in the army of Marshal Turenne. He died at Paris, in 1652, 
without issue, and was succeeded in his titles and estates by his bro- 
ther Richard, This second lord died in 1679, and was succeeded 
by William, the third lord. William, the fourth lord, was thrice 
married, but his first lady died of the small pox, soon after their 
marriage; and the three sons and daughters which he had by his 
second lady all died before him, William, his eldest son, by a 
third marriage, was born in 1722, and succeeded him in 1736. He 
had been in the navy in his younger years, and was a man of con- 
siderable influence at court: so much so as to procure the office 
of master of the stag hounds, in 1763 ; but being a man of ungo- 
vernable passions, he was, in 1765, sent to the Tower, under a 
charge of having killed his relation, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel, which 
took place under very peculiar circumstances, at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, in Pall-Mall. The dispute which led to this fatal 
catastrophe was begun and ended in the same room, and at the 
same meeting ; Lord Byron insisting that they should instantly set- 
tle it by the sword, and with such light as one glimmering candle 
afforded. Being the more expert swordsman of the two, his friend 
and neighbor received a mortal wound, although he lived long 
enough to settle his own affairs, and supply such information as led 
the coroner’s jury to return a verdict of wilful murder against his 
lordship. The trial, which excited an immense degree of public 
‘interest at the time, came on at Westminster Hall, before the Peers, 
-It lasted two days, and ended by an unanimous sentence of man- 
slaughter, pronounced by upwards of two hundred and fifty mem- 
-bers of the upper house. Upon being brought up for judgment, 
he pleaded his privilege as a peer, and was in consequence dis- 
charged. After this affair, Lord Byron was shunned by his rela- 
tions, and retired to his seat, where, though he lived in a state of 
perfect exile from persons of his own rank, bis violent temper found 
abundant exercise in continual war with his neighbors, and suffi- 
cient punishment in the hatred of histenants. In this unhappy state 
he lingered out a long life, doing what in him lay to ruin the pater- 
nal mansion for that other branch of the family to which he was 
aware that it would pass at his death, all his own children having 
descended before him to the grave. He died at Newstead, in 
-1798. John, the next brother to Lord William, and born in the 
year after him, that is, in 1723, was a man of a very different dis- 
position, although his career in life was almost one succession of 
misfortunes. The hardsbips which he met with, while accompany- 
ing Commodore Anson in his expedition to the South Seas, are 
well known, from his own highly popular and affecting narrative ; 
and his grandson, the poet, is supposed to have had some of the 
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sufferings of the Honorable John, afterwards Commodore and Ad- 
miral Byron, in his mind, when he gave some of the most exquisite 
touches to his admirably painted picture of the storm and ship- 
wreck, in Don Juan. So unfortunate was he, in regard to weather, 
that he was known throughout the fleet by the name of “ foul wea- 
ther Jack,” and the sailors had great reluctance to go to sea under 
his command. Against the enemy he had equally bad success ; 
not that he was deficient either in bravery or in skill, but the wea- 
ther was always between him and the enemy. Still he was a man 
who deserved and enjoyed the esteem of all about him, and was 
reckoned one of the best naval officers of his time. 

His only son, who was born in 1751, who received an excellent 
education, and whose father procured for him a commission in the 
guards, was so dissipated that he was known by the name of “ mad 
Jack Byron.” He was one of the handsomest men of the time ; 
but his character was so notorious, that his father was obliged to 
desert him, and to be but seen in his company was considered a 
stain. ‘There was no dissipation, and hardly a vice, except those 
coming immediately within the penal statutes of the country, in 
which he did not occasionally, or even habitually engage. In his 
twenty-seventh year he found means to seduce Amelia marchioness 
of Carmarthen, who had been but a few years married to a hus- 
band with whom she had lived in the most happy state until she 
formed this most unfortunate connexion. ‘The noise which this 
jaux pas occasioned was very great, as well on account of its 
own enormity, as of the perfect happiness which had previously 
subsisted between the husband and the wife, and of the great re- 
luctance which the husband had to believe in her guilt. That, 
however, was ultimately proved in a manner but too convincing ; 
and after one fruitless attempt at reclaiming the lady, she was 
divorced by her husband and abandoned to her fate. That fate 
was both hasty and hard. ‘I'he friends brought about a marriage 
between her and her seducer, which after the most brutal conduct 
on his part, and the greatest misery and the keenest remorse on 
hers, was dissolved in two years by her sinking to the grave of a 
broken heart. In about three years after, Captain Byron sought 
to patch up his broken fortunes by matrimony; and haviog made 
a conquest of Miss Gordon, an Aberdeenshire heiress, he spent her 
fortune in a few years, and left her and her only child, the subject 
of this memoir, in a destitute and defenceless state. He went to 
France to avoid his creditors, and died at Valenciennes in 1791, 
little more than three years after the birth of his son, to whom, in 
the meantime, was given his mother’s name of Gordon. 

Having thus traced the genealogy of Lord Byron, and given 
some account of those who preceded him in the title down to the 
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time when it descended to himself, we now come to the more imme- 
diately interesting part of our memoir,—that which relates to the 
noble bard himself, 

George Gordon was born on his mother’s estate in Aberdeen- 
shire, on the 22d day of January 1788 ; and as his mother and him- 
self were soon afterwards deserted by his profligate and dissipated 
father, the whole care of his infant years devolved upon the mother; 
and considering the state in which she was left, it is but natural to 
suppose that she treated the boy with every indulgence within her 
power. ‘lenderness and indulgence in his early years were ren- 
dered the more necessary, that, besides having one of his feet de- 
formed, he was of a very weakly constitution. For these reasons, 
he was not quite so early sent to school as is sometimes the case, but 
allowed to expand his lungs and strengthen his limbs upon the 
mountains of the North. ‘This initiatory education was evidently 
the best adapted for giving strength to his bodily frame ; and the 
sequel showed that it was far from the worst for giving tone and 
vigour to bis mind. This period of his life passed unheeded ; but 
we find traces of its influence in many parts of his works, The 
grandeur of nature around him; the idea that he was upon moun- 
tains which had never been permanently trod by the foot of a con- 
queror; the conversation of a people whose amusements at that 
time consisted in a great measure of the recital of heroic exploits 
against invaders ; feats of strength, and demonstrations of inde- 
pendence, mingled with all the wild goblin stories usual among 
such a people, and in such a place; and, above all, the being left 
at leisure and without dictation, to contemplate those scenes and 
listen to those recitals, afforded an initiatory education for Byron, 
far more poetical than that which he could have obtained had he 
been nursed at the Abbey of Newstead, and nurtured after the 
fashion of its lords, in the proudest times of that high-spirited, but 
latterly wild‘and wayward family. It cannot be denied that the 
secondary part which well-brought up children, as they are terined 
in common parlance, are made to play in their occupations and 
their amusements, and even in their acquisition of knowledge, tends 
more to weaken their natural powers and blunt their perception 
and curiosity, than those indulgent parents who tell them every 
thing themselves, or those indolent ones, who procure hirelings to 
tell them every thing, seem to be aware. In infancy, there is more 
danger in being educated too much, than in being educated too 
little; and young master or miss, who is a parrot at five, has many 
chances of being a parrot through life. No doubt, the book- 
learning of the world must be communicated by an instructor ; but 
the feeling of the beauties of nature, and the advantages or defects 
of seciety cannot be communicated. Tutors may load the memory, 
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but they can neither awaken the fancy nor implant the power of 
reflection; and hence it has, somehow or other, happened, that 
the men whose conceptions have been the most sublime, and whose 
descriptions have been the most forcible, have ever been those who 
have taken their own way of going to work, 1t may be true, that 
this licence of his infant years, may have given to Byron some of 
those faults of which he has been accused, as well as many of 
those peculiarities which whipped and trammelled dulness, to say 
nothing worse, has considered as faults; but it is equally true, that 
tu the same origin must be attributed those transcendent qualities 
which, now that neither hypocrite nor driveller has to fear his lash, 
must throw all the erewhile blamed peculiarities of his character 
into the shade. ‘The sublime rock, the dark lake, the dim forest, 
and the dashing stream, which the infant bard was allowed to con- 
template, without the foolery of man’s accompaniment, have in 
each of them a lyre strung by the hand of Nature herself ; and how 
well he found out their tones and thought of modulating their 
sweetness, was well proved by the event. ‘The single poem of 
Loch-na-gaur, which, though of course not written in infancy, Is yet 
a recollection of infant impressions, proves that if the author was 
not then coaxed and courted by some hireling tutor who was 
drudging for a benefice, he was much better employed. 

When a few years bracing upon the mountains had removed the 
symptoms of weakness with which George Gordon was born, he 
was sent to school, and there, though still an infant, he showed that 
he would one day form a character for himself. A school-fellow says, 
that he was naturally kind-hearted and generous, though at the 
same time dignified and reserved. ‘The class used to jeer him, as 
boys are often in the habit of doing, upon the natural deformity of 
his foot ; but though it was obvious that be felt keenly upon these 
occasions, and had spirit sufficient to chastise, when he chose, 
the impertinence of boys much older and stronger than him- 
self, bis feeling toward them had more of contempt than of anger 
or peevishness. During play-hours be was often apart, and seemed 
to be following trains of speculation which had no connexion either 
with the class or the school exercises ; although when he pleased, he 
entered into their sports with an ardour and a zest far surpassing 
any of his fellows. Asa scholar, there was nothing remarkable 
about him, excepting that, though he sought no assistance from 
his teacher or his class-fellows, and seemed to derive as little 
from the ordinary modes and means of study, he was by no 
means deficient in his tasks, especially those parts of them that 
depended more upon perception and judgment than upon mere 
memory. 

While George Gordon was occupied in this manner, William, 
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the fifth Lord Byron, departed, at Newstead Abbey, that life which 
had for so many years been rendered disagreeable by his own 
violence and want of temper. As the son of Lord William had 
died in the same year in which George Gordon was born, and as 
the descent both of the titles and the estates was to heirs male, 
George Gordon succeeded to the titles and estates of his grand 
uncle. The old Lord died on the 17th of May 1798; and thus 
the state and prospects of the heir were completely changed, when 
he was little more than ten years old. The hauteur with which he 
alluded to this change when first noticed by his school-fellows, 
has been already narrated; and his whole conduct upon the occa- 
sion showed that though he was not insensible to the advantages 
which wealth and rank would give him, he still set the character 
which he would have as a man, standing independently and for 
himself, in far higher estimation than the adventitious circumstances 
of titles and possessions. 

Upon this change in his fortune, Lord Byron was removed 
from the immediate care of his mother, and placed as a ward under 
the guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, who had married Isabella, 
the sister of the late Lord Byron. This grand-aunt resembled the 
bard a little, both in her talents, and at least one or two points of 
her character. She wrote verses of exquisite beauty and con- 
siderable power ; and after showing for many years how well she 
was calculated to be the first ornament of the gay and fashionable 
world, she left it without any apparent cause, and with perfect in- 
difference, and in a great measure shut herself up from society. 
Whether the thoughts of Lord Byron got any absolute turn towards 
poetry from the example of this grand-aunt, and that of her son, 
who wasalso a poet, has never been positively stated, although it is 
by no means unlikely. 

When Byron came under the guardianship of his grand-uncle, it 
was immediately resolved upon, that he should receive the usual 
education which England bestows upon her titled sons: he was 
first sent to one of the great public schools, and from that to one 
of the universities. Harrow was the school which was chosen; 
and in less than six months after his unexpected accession to the 
title, Lord Byron was placed there under the tuition of the Rev. 
Dr. Drury. A change of scene and of circumstances so unex- 
pected and so rapid, would have been deemed hazardous for any 
boy, but it was doubly so to one of Byron’s ardent mind and pre- 
vious habits. One who had been taken at once from the society 
of those in humble life, and placed among youths of his own age, 
the extent of whose means of gratification must to him have ap- 
peared without limit, must have been led to extravagance of action; 
and one who had been accustomed to the open wilds of nature, 
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could not be expected to confine his mind to the narrow routine 
of school themes, and measured walks among the clipt shrubs of « 
regular garden, ‘The reflections which Byron subsequently made 
upon Harrow in particular, and upon the wature atid tendency of 
the system of our great public schools in general, are hence the 
reflections of what may be termed a spectator from another 
country; and, therefore, they ought to be received with very care- 
ful attention. No doubt something must be discounted for the 
feelings of a mind so intensely ardent, and the anxiety to hurry on 
to manhood in order to enjoy a fortune which was as ample as it 
was unexpected; but still the animadversions which Byron makes 
upon the system of those schools demand another sort of explana- 
tion than the anger into which they have worked the doctors. ‘That 
anger may indeed be held as the grand test of their accuracy, 
just as the anger of others is to be held as evidence of the truth of 
what he has said against other men, and other systems; and that 
they are nothing more than the vivid picture of the actual impres- 
sions nade upon his mind, at an age when it would be absurd to 
suppose that he had become a convert to any improper doctrine, 1s 
proved by the fact, that, while he condemns the system, he speaks 
of his tutor in terms of the sincerest affection. Now if he had 
praised the tuition and blamed the tutor, it would have been at 
least presumptive evidence that he was actuated by prejudice or 
by rancor; but as man is ever the object of our angry passions, 
it follows that Byron was an honest observer and describer, and 
that he was not a true one, the doctors themselves have never 
attempted to demonstrate. No doubt they have attacked bim with 
that weapon which they ever wield against each other, and have set 
forth a very large portion of bad English in order to prove not 
only that many years should be occupied in the study of dead lan- 
guages, and exploded systems of mythology, but that their own 
way of going about those matters is out of all question the best. 
Now without inquiry into how far they may have made out either 
of those positions, which, upon their own showing, remains still 
very much a matter of faith; the only thing which they have proved 
clearly, and to all the world, is, that a man may have a great deal 
both of the theory and the practice of classical lore, and yet be a 
very lame reasoner, and a very lumbering writer. But leaving the 
doctors to enjoy their capon and “ mend their cacology,” the 
reader will be better pleased to trace the steps of the noble bard. 
During the six years that Byron remained at Harrow, his poeti- — 
cal powers began to develop themselves a little; aud though there 
was nothing superlatively fine or precocious in those flappings and 
flutterings, as it were, of the infant wings of genius, there was in 
them far more of force, fire, and originality, than is found in the‘usual 
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verses of school-boys. As he advanced in youth too, that ardor of 
passion, and that keenness, intensity, and accuracy of feeling, which 
marked the whole of his brilliant but brief career, and which, pre. 
judice apart, delight every body so much in his writings, began to 
develop themselves. Boys of ardent passions, and who have at 
the same time the means of gratifying those passions, are under no 
circumstances over and above regular ; and the situation in which 
they are perhaps least so is a public school, where numbers of 
their fellows of the same unthinking age, having the same means, 
and possessing nearly the same habits, are perpetually goading 
them on, The enemies of Byron have never ventured to hint that 
he was in his boyhood more wild than his fellows ; all that they 
ever have laid to his charge is, that in his freaks there was a little 
more origiuality ; and if this be a stain, it is one which his memory 
can well bear, 

From Harrow he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and as he was now considerably older than when he bad taken his 
own way of studying his lessons in Scotland, he seems again to 
have given offence to the more intolerant part of the doctors, by 
selecting his own courses of study, as well as his own modes of 
pursuing them. ‘Those established formule of drudging, which 
lead us regularly, when the number of steps have been taken, to 
academic honors, as the progress of an algebraic equation leads to 
the final result, had no attraction for him. The poets were his 
favorites, and with equal merit, those which brought their descrip- 
tions nearest to his own times had the preference. When, how- 
ever, it suited his purpose, he showed that he had a far more vivid 
perecption of the real, the spiritual and immortal beauties of clas- 
sic lore, as well as far more intense and congenial feelings toward 
the people to whom the world is first and chiefly indebted for that 
lore, than those who can find music in every syllable, and song in 
every concatenation of sounds; and who are so intent upon the 
body of this being of delight, that the spirit but too frequently 
escapes their notice. 

By this time his observation of the errors and absurdities of 
many of the usual systems pursued by men, and the inefficiency of 
the common means adopted for their removal, induced him to 
turn satirist; and the bolt of his first effort fell upon the deans and 
doctors of Cambridge with a severity and a truth, which there is 
too much reason to believe has obtained for him their implacable 
enmity, and still continues to make them groan in auguish and 
growl for revenge. 

When about nineteen years of age, Lord Byron bade adieu to 
the deans and doctors of the Cam, and took up his residence at 
the family seat, where, among other and different pursuits, he 
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arranged and had printed at Newark, a small collection of his 
poems, under the whimsical title of “ Hours of Idleness.” The 
apology urged for the appearance of this little volume, was the 
usual one of the “ advice of friends ;” and though it has never been 
stated who those friends were, it is probable that his noble, and as 
himself says, volunteer guardian was one of them, as the publica- 
tion is dedicated to him; a circumstance which the noble bard 
seems afterwards to have regretted. This volume is, as has been 
said, not very remarkable for its power ; but still, although he had 

ublished nothing more, it would have ranked him in the catalogue, 
and high in the catalogue, of those lost literati, who would have 
been men of genius had it not been for the weight of the coronet. 
Unpretending however, as was this little volume, and obscure as 
was the press from which it issued, it appears to have been in a 
great measure the means of letting his lordship know the vast extent 
of his powers, and prompting him to the profitable and vigorous 
use of them, at so early a period of his life. This was effected too, 
in a way which would have for ever silenced one of a less daring 
and undaunted mind. 

The Edinburgh Review, then in all the life and greenness of 
youth, and evincing none of those symptoms of mutability, dotage, 
and decay which it was afterwards destined to exhibit, had, by one 
of the most bold and daring evolutions which ever was played otf 
on the literary world, taken the top seat upon the bench of criti- 
cism by storm, and was condemning by wholesale; while authors 
of all classes and all descriptions, except the chosen few who com- 
posed or were known to its coterie, carried their wares to market 
with fear and trembling. This Review, which had generally been 
more anxious to find a victim which it could immolate, than an 
idol whom it could worship, pounced upon the little volume of the 
minor Lord, with a fury almost unknown, or at any rate seldom 
evinced even by itself. Genius, learning, spirit, every thing good, 
was denied him, and the fact of his having ventured to set forth 
a book, in however humble and unpretending a manner, was held 
up as the very acme of impudence and effrontery. ‘The critic had 
his day ; and the worshippers at the counter of Messrs. Archibald 
Constable and Company were chuckling and saying to each other, 
“ Well, we have done for this same George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
a minor. He won’t tell us any thing more about his ‘ Hours of 
Idleness.’ We have given him work for.twelve months at the 
least, in repenting of what he has already done.” Such were the 
exultations, as stated by one who heard them at the time; but 
they were not without an admixture of fear, They had succeeded 
in convincing at least themselves that Lord Byron had no talent 
aud no taste for poetry; but if they had heard of him at all, 
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they must have heard that he was a youth of great spirit; and 
hence, though they might reckon themselves quite safe from the 
racing of Pegasus, there might still be some danger of that which 
drives forward his wingless namesake upon earth: they were not 
over fond of the whip; and though one of their number had 
recently come scratch-free out of a duel, in consequence of a stipu- 
Jated charging with paper bullets, it was by no means clear that 
Byron, gratuitously and wantonly as he had been attacked, would 
be so tender of the critical flesh, 

But the bard tock his own way of avenging himself, and in 
vindicating himself inflicted more heavy and humiliating chastise- 
ment upon the critics, than if he had horsewhipped them all, or shot 
half their number, ‘That pen, with which he had been but dally- 
ing in his ‘“ Hours of Idleness,” he sharpened for business to its 
keenest point; and in brief space appeared “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” in which by the power and polish of his 
verses, he not only established his own claim to all those excellences 
of which the critics had noted him destitute; but covered them 
with ridicule and confusion, which they have never been able to 
shake off. Nor was this all; for amid the chastisement of his 
unprovoked personal enemies, there was formed a general attack 
upon the faults and a general scorn of the meannesses of human 
nature, which would have done credit to a writer of matured ex- 
perience and confirmed reputation. It is true, that in this satire 
he attacked some whom he afterwards found did not deserve it; 
but it is equally true that he attacked more upon whom it was 
well bestowed, both at the time and since; and there is not, in 
the whole annals of satirical writing, any instance of a satire written 
by so young a man, which is so perfect in its form and so correct 
in its application. 

Lord Byron, so far from making any boast of this great and 
happy effort, afterwards suppressed it; and up to the time of 
majority he continued to prosecute his fancies alternately at New- 
stead and in the metropolis. At the former place he spent much 
of his time alone, or at least in the society, or rather under the care, 
of a great Newfoundland dog, to which he paid great attention while 
alive, and raised a monument when dead. The story of the skull 
which, about this time, he had mounted as a drinking-cup, is well- 
known, and has been cited by the suffering enemies of the bardas a 
proof of early misanthropy. But real misanthropy consists in bad 
deeds done tothe living, and not in fitting up skulls and framing in- 
scriptions ; and the man who says that he loves a dog better than he 
loves a human being, has seldom been known to refuse an act of 
kindness to the latter. A man of songs is, especially in the 
ardour of youth, a man of loves, and Byron was not the man to be 
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behind his neighbours in this way; but though he had his flames in 
abundance, and showed them off, through that course of amatory 
verse, Which most, if not all, poets have to encounter, his inroads 
upon the peace of families have never been told. It is true that 
one lady, and she too a married lady, wrote several copies of 
cooing verses and a novel, not by any means of the purest de- 
scription, scolding because he would not meet, with that ardour 
which she wished, advances which appear to have been originally 
and chiefly, if not wholly, upon her part. During the whole of 
this period of his life,—a period which, under his circumstances, 
was exposed to peculiar dangers and temptations,—there is nothing 
which appears to bring him out from the usual character of young 
noblemen, unless it be higher mental endowments, and a more 
dignified use of them; and much as he has been blamed by whole- 
sale and in the abstract, none of his calumniators (for in the absence 
of individual proofs of what they say, that must be their name,) have 
been able to adduce the requisite tale of well-authenticated particu- 
lars. Many instances of kindness and generosity on the part of 
Byron are known, and could be recorded, were they at all necessary 
for the establishing of his character ; but as he never was obtrusive 
with the tale of his good deeds when in life, it would be a most 
gratuitous attempt to patch that which needs no patching, to revert 
to them now that he lives only in his writings, and in the remem- 
brance of those who never, for one moment, doubted his worth. 
If, at this period of his history, or indeed at any period of it, Lord 
Byron could have deigned to join any party, or take up the 
opinions of any coterie, he would at once have been lauded as its 
proudest boast and its greatest ornament; but Lord Byron lived 
and meditated for more countries than one, and for more ages than 
the present. Had he at any time promised to spare the sins of 
other men, the guardians of the public morals would have willingly 
given him any license to increase his own; but he was resolved 
to expose the cant and imposition with which he every where met, 
and like every other man who has attempted this, a clamour, in- 
tolerant in proportion as it was without just foundation, was every 
where raised against him, not only by those who were already 
wincing under the exposure, but also by those who dreaded that 
their own turn might be the next, 

When the term of his minority had expired, he resolved to im- 
prove his knowledge of the earth and of mankind, by travelling 
abroad ; and as the state of the middle and western parts of Europe 
was such that he could not conscientiously examine them, and as 
the information which these countries were calculated to afford, was 
not exactly that which suited the high and poetic turn of his mind, 
his thoughts were directed to the classic land of the cast, to that land 
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and that people which, to the shame of christian states, amid all their 
missions of peace and crusades of war, had been allowed to remain 
under the usurped and grinding dominion of the slaves of Mahomet, 
Selecting as his companion John Cam Hobhouse, Esquire, whose 
love of liberty and literature seemed somewhat congenial with his 
own, although their powers were of a very different order, he sailed 
from Falmouth for Lisbon, and having landed there, he first ex- 
amined all that was worthy of remark in that neighbourhood, and 
then proceeded, by the southern provinces of Spain, for the 
Mediterranean, where he landed first on the wild mountains of 
Albania, whose bold scenery and bolder inhabitants appear to have 
made a deep and permanent impression upon his mind. Having 
traversed the classic land of Greece, in almost every direction, and 
studied its scenery with the eye of a poet and a painter, and its 
people with the head of a sage and the heart of a patriot,—a patriot 
of more noble kind than those breakers of public-room or senatorial 
repose, who yelp like curs till once they get their bone, and then 
sneak away into a corner, where they can gnaw it in silence and 
secrecy,—he returned to England, better furnished in all the sub- 
stantial fruits of travelling than perhaps any other man who ever 
returned to the shores of the same or any other country. 

Fools who knew not Byron, and knaves who had no wish that 
he should be known, have been at some pains to prevent the world 
from knowing him,—have been labouring to circulate an impres- 
sion that, previous to his leaving England, he was soured by dis- 
appointment, and sick of the human race; but no calumny was 
ever more utterly without foundation: for, apart from the personal 
knowledge of every one who had access to him—and when there 
was any valid reason for it, that access was far from difficult, and 
apart too from the glowing and glorious descriptions which he is 
ever and anon giving of nature, there is enough in those works to 
show that man was the chief object of his study, and the improve- 
ment of the condition of man his fondest wish. Some men go 
abroad to study ruins, others to see fashions, a third class to know 
something about languages, a fourth to have an apology for be- 
coming authors, and a fifth that they may be enabled to say 
they have not been always at home; but Byron’s thirst for know- 
ledge, and his zeal and success in the acquisition of it were univer- 

No man had every scene of the countries over which he 
passed, and the history of every action of which it had been the 
theatre, so completely and so forcibly in his mind; no man made, 
in so short a time, so rapid and so accurate progress in the acquisi- 
tion of so many and so varied languages; and no man knew so 
well, or described so truly the national differences in costume, in 
form, in manners, in government, or in happiness and enjoyment. 
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Throughout the poems of Lord Byron, and in the notes which are 
appended to those poems, there are more materials for an accurate 
account of the state of the countries which he visited, at the time 
when he visited them, than are to be found in some cart-loads of 
books expressly upon the subject. Prejudice alone can ascribe to 
him, as the cause of his having travelled, the fact of being weary of 
society at home, and folly only can imagine that he went from one 
place to another, either because he was tired of the people, or be- 
cause the people were tired of him. Athome or abroad, wherever 
he went, his society was courted by all who were able to appreci- 
ate his merits; and it was this general power---we had almost 
said general habit, of pleasing and being pleased, that stirred up 
against him the hostility of those whom his brilliant endowments, 
and his cheerful and fascinating manners, cast completely into 
the shade. 

Instead of being, as was vulgarly supposed, a misanthrope, and 
one who was harsh and cruel, in either his actions or his words, he 
was remarkable for the delicacy with which he repressed even im- 
pertinence, ‘This faculty may be illustrated by the following anec- 
dote :— 

A gentleman of the sister kingdom, one of those industrious per- 
sons who can engage to do any thing, and who let nothing escape 
them for the want of seeking, heard that Lord Byron was about to 
set out for the continent, and upon receiving this intelligence, it 
instantly flashed upon the mind of this universal undertaker, that 
it would be a good raising of the wind to procure the situation of 
private secretary to his Lordship. Upon this he made himself as 
spruce and as interesting as possible ; and off he set for the Albany, 
the place where Lord Byron then lodged. His Lordship was at 
the door, in the act of stepping into his curricle, when he was ar- 
rested by the candidate for the private secretaryship. He began 
by a long dissertation on his own powers ; proceeded to an equally 
long topography of the route which it might be the most eligible 
to pursue : and ended by an inquiry as to the time at which they 
would set out. ‘* My dear Sir,” said Byron, with much naiveté, 
“ we set out this instant; but you see that I cannot accommodate 
you, —there are but two seats in the curricle, and my servant, the 
rogue, has got into one of them already.” 

Soon after his Lordship’s return from the continent the first 
and second cantos of Childe Harold made their appearance; and 
never did poetic work excite greater astonishment, or receive more 
universal attention or more general praise. ‘The Edinburgh Review- 
ers, finding that their own consciences were in unison with the 
common feeling, forgot the mud in which they had been rolled, 
and hastened to pay their tribute to the giant intellect which this 
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poem evinced, considering that it was the work of one whom the 
doctors had set down as being idle and dissipated, and who, when 
composing it, had not completed his twenty-third year. What 
conspired to hurry them on to this was, perhaps, the mixed sen- 
sation of fear and hope,-——fear lest the lash should be again made 
to whistle round their heads, and hope that a man of so much 
power, and of principles so far exceeding their own both in grasp 
and in liberality, would, if taken cautiously and in time, stop at the 
half-way house of their politics and lend his aid to their cause, 
which even then had, from various circumstances, begun not to be 
just so popular as when they commenced their labors. Byron, 
however, kept his opinions and his promises to himself ; and while 
the public were clamorous for repeated editions of Harold, he was 
busy in the composition of other works. 

From the time of Harold’s making its appearance, Lord Byron 
was, by universal consent, and without so much as an effort or even 
a wish upon his own part, considered as the first poet of the age, 
not only in bis own country, but in the world. Fastidious persons, 
indeed, showed some alarm at the boldness of some of his doctrines, 
and many who believed in secret, cried shame at the publication of 
that which, though they felt it to be true in itself, they did not like 
to see proclaimed to the world. 

These matters, however, gave himself little concern; and he 
continued to enjoy his time and the society of those persons of 
feelings and sentiments the most nearly allied to his own, which 
his fame drew around him and his manners retained. Du- 
ring this period, many were the persons of talent who profited 
by his bounty; but few of those acts of kindness were ever chro- 
nicled to the world ; as, to boast of what Lord Byron had done 
for you, was tantamount to a dismissal from his favor. ‘There 1s, 
however, one case which has been already published, and which 
there can therefore be no harm in repeating. A young lady of con- 
siderable talents, but who had never been able to succeed in turn- 
ing them to any profitable account, was reduced to great pecuniary 
hardships through the misfortunes of her family. ‘The only persons 
from whom she could have hoped for relief were abroad ; and sv, 
urged on, more by the sufferings of those whom she held dear than 
by her own, she summoned up resolution to wait upon Lord Byron, 
at his apartments im the Albany, and ask his subscription to a volume 
of poems. She had no previous knowledge of him, but from his 
works; those works which have induced so many others, equally 
ignorant, to proclaim him a misanthrope and a monster; but from 
the boldness and feeling expressed in these, she concluded that he 
must be a man of kind heart and amiable disposition. Experi- 
ence did not disappoint her; and though she entered the apartment 
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with faultering steps and a palpitating heart, she soon found cou- 
rage to state her request, which she did in the most simple and de- 
licate manner. He heard it with the most marked attention, and 
the keenest sympathy; and when she had completed, he, as if to 
avert her thoughts from a subject which could not but be painful 
to her, began to converse in words so fascinating, and tones so gen- 
tle, that she hardly perceived that he had been writing, until he put 
a folded slip of paper into her hand, saying that that was his sub- 
scription, and he most heartily wished her success ; “ but,” added 
he, “‘ we are both young, and the world is very censorious ; and so, 
if I were to take any active part in the promoting of your subscrip- 
tion, I fear it would do you harm rather than good.” ‘The young 
lady, overpowered by the prudence and the delicacy of his conduct, 
took her leave, and, upon opening in the street the paper, which, 
in her agitation, she had not previously looked at, she found it was 
a draught upon his banker for fifty pounds. 

Another instance, which happened about the same time, is, 
though it did not require the same delicacy, equally characteristic. 
A young man from a distant part of the country, who had quarrel- 
led with his father, in consequence of having squandered a small 
sum of money, was friendless, and almost pennyless, in the metro- 
polis ; and at last wrote a little poem, or rather a succession of bad 
rhymes, which he offered to the booksellers. Most of them reject- 
ed the proffered poem with scorn ; but at last the writer met with 
one who said that, if ten pounds were given him, he would publish 
it, and give the writer half the profits. Elated with this, he sallied 
into the streets, and had wandered as far as Piccadilly ere he knew 
what he was about, or whither he was going. Exhausted at last, 
he stood still at the front entrance of the Albany, with his manu- 
script in his hand, Byron happened to pass ; and his notice being 
drawn by something peculiar im the young man’s appearance, he ac- 
costed him. The whole story came out; and the rustic rhymester 
was taken into the apartment of the bard. ‘‘ And so you say you 
have quarrelled with your father?” said Byron. « Yes,” said the 
young man, hanging down his head. ‘ And you could geta chance 
of half the profits of your poem for ten pounds?” “ Yes,” said the 
young man again, raising himself up. ‘“ And for how much could 
you be reconciled to your father?” said Byron again. “ For ten 
pounds, also,” said the young man. ‘“ Then,” said Byron, “there 
is ten pounds, give it to him, and let him publish the poem if he 
pleases ; and there are other five for yourself, to hasten you on your 
way.” The young man was astonished ; and before he could turn 
round to thank his benefactor, that benefactor had disappeared. 

The keen and scrutinising glance which Lord Byron had, during 
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his travels, cast upon the scenery and manners of the East, and the 
deep impression which these had made upon him, were not confined 
to those touches of exquisite painting, of indignant anger, of unutter- 
able despair, and of shadowy and almost viewless hope, which burst 
forth in the novel and terribte strains of Childe Harold ; for they soon 
took a more complete body and a form more perfectly oriental, in 
the tales and fragments of tales which now followed each other, varied 
in their style, but rapid in their succession, and having a sort of fami- 
ly-likeness in the daring of their sentiments and the dreadful fire of 
their coloring. Of those four poems,—they may be called small 
poemis, but in as far as the essence and soul of poetry are concern- 
ed no one will dare to call them minor poems,—the most remark- 
able quality is the vast creative power which they display : not one 
of them, if done into prose, would make a couple of readable pages, 
and yet there is not one of them but contains more genuine poetry, 
more images which lodge upon the memory in spite of it, and will 
not quit for any warning, than all that Scott has sung or Southey 
sounded. ‘The daring positions—as rapid and as vast as the dart- 
ing of lightning from cloud to cloud, or the starting of meteor 
from sky to sky—which hurry one from the sweetness of affection 
to the harshness of cruelty, and from the height of tenderness to 
the depth of crime ; the barbarous and cold-blooded deeds of the 
oppressor ; the dark and secret workings of revenge in the oppres- 
sed, with the fearful form which that takes when desperation and 
opportunity give it utterance ; and, above all, the exquisitely-affect- 
ing sketches of the clay-cold form of that Greece which was ani- 
mated by the soul and ‘warmed by the life-blood of freedom, while 
man and while liberty were yet fresh and young, have a volume and 
a power of poetry in them nowhere else to be found in ten times 
the same compass. In each of those four poems the noble bard 
chose a different structure and modulation of verse ; each differing 
from that in Childe Harold; but he proved himself equally a mas- 
ter and at home in them all. Lara, the last of these four poems, was 
not indeed acknowledged by the author, either upon its publication 
or for some time after; but whether the reason of this may have 
been the declaration given in the dedication of the Corsair, that he 
was to publish no more for several years, it is not worth while to 
inquire. Lara, however, may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Corsair ; and as the “‘ Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte,” which ap- 
peared about this time, is wholly unlike Byron’s other works, and 
as wholly unworthy of his genius, it must be presumed to be the 
production of that momentary hallucination which bachelors say 
falls more or less upon every man when he is courting a wife : it 
may be regarded as belonging to that class of abortive attempts 
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which, under any other circumstance, would have gone the shortest 
road to the fire. 

On the second day of January, 1815, Lord Byron was married 
to the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbank Noel, Bart., in the 
county of Durham ; but this marnage, though it will bring a very 
considerable addition of fortune to the orphan daughter of the bard, 


“ Ada, sole daughter of his house and heart,” 


brought no substantial or permanent happiness to the bard himself, 
To be united to such a man as Lord Byron was no doubt a proud 
distinction for any lady ; but it was a distinction which involved its 
perils. His heart was one which was well worth the winning, and 
one which might have been won and kept too ; but the event showed 
that the heiress and only daughter of Sir Ralph, either had not 
powers equal for the task, or did not apply them in the proper 
manner. ‘The cause of the dispute and separation has never been 
fully explained, and the less that it is inquired into the better, now 
that death has interposed his bar to reconciliation; but if anguish 
of feeling, and depth of power in the expression of it, be any proofs 
of the strength or the sincerity of affection, it must be admitted that, 
whatever may have been his faults or his indiscretions, the affection, 
even after the rupture, appears to have been strongest on the part 
of his Lordship. The public, indeed, who are never the worst 
judges, or the most indulgent to the party most in error, rather took 
part against the lady at the time,—inasmuch as they hooted the ba- 
ronet whenever they found him in the streets; but even upon their 
showing it would be wrong to decide such a question. If Lady 
Byron thought the habits of her husband bad, and it does not appear 
that they altered for the worse during the time that he remained 
with her, then the original fault lay in her consenting to marry him. 
This is a case which deserves to be put, and put strongly ; for if a 
lady knows that the habits of a man are such as she cannot approve, 
or even tolerate, and if she will nevertheless marry him, then she, 
at least in part, brings upon herself whatever consequences may 
ensue. This however is not said so much in justification of any 
impropriety of which Lord Byron may have been guilty, as in 
condemnation of the want of judgment in her who could allow va- 
nity to draw her into a situation, and yet not abide the issue with 
common temper, to say nothing of rational forbearance, and chris- 
tian endeavours at effecting amendment. Before Lord Byron paid 
his addresses to this Lady (if indeed the addresses were wholly upon 
his side, which there is every reason to believe they were), he was 
generally accused of being a man of many loves,—though, as has 
been said, not loves of that dark and diabolical character which are 
the overflowings of a heart, that either never had or has wholly lost 
every good feeling ; and this matter, and indeed every matter re- 
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specting his Lordship, had, from the celebrity which his talents had 
procured for him, been brought so often and so fully before the 
public, that to have been wholly ignorant of them, the heiress of 
Sir Ralph Milbank Noel would have required to have been as 
completely secluded from the world as if she had been im- 
mured in a convent. As this was not the case, and as 
spinsters are not authorised in law to hold themselves ignorant of 
the import of any matters, excepting equivocal jokes at their father’s 
table, and attentions which have not taken the precise shape of pop- 
ping the question, the world has a right to assume, that the future 
Lady Byron knew the secret history of her future Lord, as well as 
any blue-stocking gossip in town; and, seeing that she was a little 
more deeply interested, even a good deal better. Assuming this, 
the world will be warranted in further assuming, either that Lady 
Byron hoped to reclaim those irregularities which common fame 
had imputed to his Lordship, or that she saw in the man himself, 
or in his rank and estates, something which to her seemed an ade- 
quate compensation. If she take the alternative of her powers of 
reclaiming, the world will be apt to say she did not give sufticient 
trial : if she take the other alternative, the sympathy she will meet 
with will be still less. ‘Those who admire, aud there are none who 
know or can appreciate who will not admire, the mighty spirit which 
this unfortunate union and unexplained separation may, indeed must, 
have hastened on to quit its tenement of clay,—leaving a greater 
blank in the intellectual and moral world, than if any other dozen 
of names had been struck out of it,—will continue to think after 
the manner which is here expressed ; and therefore the expression 
is not only safe but salutary : It cannot indeed restore to the world 
that which is lost ; it cannot bring back alive and warm to England 
that heart which lies buried and cold in Greece ; but it may pre- 
vent loss and spare sorrow among those who are yet to be born. 
The verses which Lord Byron wrote upon this occasion were well 
known and generally remembered ; his ‘Farewell’ to those whom he 
still loved, being one of the most tender, and his strictures upon her 
whom he considered at least a principal cause of the separation, 
were amongst the most severe, that ever have been given tothe world. 
The interest of these was, however, temporary ; and the noble bard, 
ejected, as it were, from scenes which once had promised him the 
sweets of domestic peace, appeared again upon the wide world an 
accomplished candidate for more extended and imperishable renown. 
He left England ; traversed the battle scene of Waterloo ere the 
bones of all the warriors who had fallen in that dreadful field were 
hidden in the earth, or deprived of their freshness and their sap. 
He ascended by the bank of the Rhine, contemplated the majesty 
of the Alps, and the beauty of the lake of Geneva; and soon after, 
the third canto of the pilgrimage of Harold made its appearance. 
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This was one of the most splendid of his works, and one in which 
the superiority of his genius over that of every other writer of the 
time, triumphed in great and unapproachable splendour. Countless 
had been the efforts of the pen and the pencil, which, for glory or 
for gain, liad made that Golgotha of brave men the theme and the 
subject of their efforts. Scott himself had produced a book which 
nobody could read : and the sketch-books of artists had been filled 
with sketches at which nobody would look. Hence, even the 
friends of Lord Byron trembled for his fame, when he approached 
a locality which had been so fatal to many ; but the bard raised a 
proud triumphal arch over the fallen bodies of his contemporaries ; 
and was surpassed in his description of that memorable battle only 
by tiie sublime descriptions of nature which follow in the same canto 
of the wanderings of the Childe. 

About this time he had, besides some minor pieces, favoured the 
world with the ‘Prisoner of Chillon,’ ‘Manfred,’ and the ‘Lament 
of ‘Tasso.’ Soon afterwards he fixed his residence in Italy, and 
completed the pilgrimage of the Childe, in a poem of the most 
tender feeling, and the most exquisite taste, Under the genial sky 
of Italy his mind became alittle playful, and he published in a new 
and lighter stanza, the beautiful tale of Beppo, and the more wild 
and romantic one of Mazeppa. Here too, he planned that, which, 
had he lived to complete it, must have been considered as the most 
daring and the most wonderful of all his works—Don Juan. This 
was at first published under circumstances of great alarm on the 
part of his bookseller, who, though in a great measure created by 
his genius, had been enabled to rely upon other and far differ- 
ent aids, The Don was advertised in a most singular manner ; and 
though it was sold by Mr. Murray’s agents all over the country, it 
was not acknowledged by him, and bore only the name of the printer. 
This work was general in its satire, and warm and glowing in its 
colouring ; and though it bad an obvious and important moral,— 
the absurdity of giving to a young man a secluded and monkish edu- 
cation, in the hope that that would preserve him from temptations, 
—it excited a great deal of clamor, especially among those upon 
whom, in the execution of it, the hand of the poet had been heavy. 
The Don was the most singular and the most original poem that 
had perhaps ever appeared. It was made up of the most cutting 
and searching satires, mixed with dissections of the human heart, 
and delineations of human passion and frailty which were drawn 
both to and with the life, and therefore threw all those who dreaded 
exposure into the most serious alarm, ‘There was much more both 
of politics and of personality in this poem than in any of 
his former ones, and upon this account the outcry against it was 
more loud and general, ‘The stuff of immortality was, however, in 
the poem, and not a few of those who were offended at its appear- 
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ance will probably find (if indeed they shall live as long) their only 
memorials in it, after all which, good or bad, they have done for 
themselves, shall be forgotten. 

Alternately with Don Juan, a new species of writing, or at least 
one which was new to his lordship, made its appearance, in the 
shape of a considerable number of dramatic poems and “ mysteries” 
—that is, sacred dramas. These, with a continuation of Don Juan, 
as far as sixteencantos, and sundry communications to “ the Liberal,” 
a work begun by Byron and some literary friends of reputation, 
whom he had formed into a society in Italy, were the last poetical 
works of this illustrious bard, Either because the spirit of the times 
had put an end to the love of violent political writing, or because 
the pure gold of Byron was mixed with too much of the miry clay 
of inferior men, the Liberal did not succeed to such an extent as 
had been anticipated ; and when it had been for some time given up, 
the attention of his Lordship was directed into a new, and perhaps 
more glorious channel than ever,—a desire to lend the whole in- 
fluence of his gigantic powers to the freeing of the struggling Greeks 
from the ignominy and thraldom of the Paynim bondages. Greece 
had been dear to him from the first moment that he had landed upon 
her shores, seen her beauty, and felt her degradation ; and the spirit 
which induced him to embark in her cause was perhaps the most 
noble and the most interesting in the age ; and from his own energy 
and the esteem in which he was held by the leading patriots among 
the Greeks, there is little doubt that, had his life been preserved, 
his fame as a hero of the most pure and independent kind, would 
have stood as high in the estimation of the present and of future 
ages, as his fame as a poet ; but it seemed that in the mighty name 
which he had acquired in the latter capacity, his destiny was com- 
plete ; and lest any one man should overtop all the world in two of 
the most admirable and admired attributes of human intellect and 
exertion, he was cut off in the prime of life, and at the very com- 
mencement of his heroic career. 

The circumstances which induced him to embark in the Greek 
cause, it would be idle to investigate ; the advantages which they 
would have derived from his aid, it would be in vain to guess ; those 
who knew his heart can easily estimate the former ; and the sorrow 
of those to whom he is thus prematurely lost, is the best commen- 
tary upon the latter. That the Greeks had need of some one who 
could heal the jealousies and misunderstandings which existed among 
themselves, is proved by a circumstance which took place with re- 
ference to one of the followers of Lord Byron. It is this: the 
friends of the Greeks had, early in January, 1824, established a small 
arsenal and laboratory at Missolonghi: to this a Suliote captain, with 
his followers, had been refused admission, and the mountain-savage, 
enraged at this interruption, drew his pistel and shot the comman- 
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dant, a Prussian officer in the service of Lord Byron, upon the spot ; 
the affiray was continued, and some other persons lost their lives, 
Byron was so affected by this ungrateful cruelty, that he was seized 
with an epileptic fit, which excited much alarm, but from which he 
recovered, ‘This circumstance is mentioned, not so much to show 
the barbarous and vindictive character of the Suliotes, a fact which 
is but too well known, as to add another proof of how keenly Byron 
could feel. The whole tenor of his life proved, indeed, that, instead 
of being that misanthrope and monster which his enemies would 
gladly have made the world believe, he was one of the most kind, 
warm-hearted and sensitive of men. To this, certainly, in conjunc- 
tion with the greatness of his mental powers, he owed that warm 
and unshaken attachment with which he was regarded by all his 
friends ; and to this, also, in a great measure, he owed that perse- 
cution and abuse which were so unsparingly bestowed upon him by 
his enemies ; but which, in the kindness and happy and cheerful 
construction of his mind, he was very ready to forget and forgive. 
Lord Byron, while entering with much ardor, and with well- 
organised assistance, into the service of his favorite people, then 
engaged in a struggle for liberty, to which every well-constituted 
mind wished success, was seized with a rheumatic fever at Misso- 
longhi, (a place where he had once before been seriously indis- 
posed) on the ninth day of April, 1824, and after ten days of severe 
indisposition, he yielded to the universal lot of man, on the 19th 
day of the same month, to the unspeakable grief of his friends, 
both old and new, and the irreparable loss of the literary world, 
No man could have been more lamented than he was by the 
leading men among the Greek patriots ; and the death of no indi- 
vidual could have caused such a sensation in his own country. 
When the sad tidings arrived, it was circulated from man to man 
in whispers barely audible ; and on the following day, so great was 
the avidity to take a fresh glance at the writings of that transcen- 
dant genius, who was never more to astonish them by his boldness 
and sublimity, melt them with his tenderness, please them by his 
wit, or delight them with his beauty, that, by mid-day, scarcely a 
volume of his works could be borrowed in any of the libraries. 
Such a demonstration of affection and respect was as it should 
have been. Though Byron,—amid all the vicissitudes of his lot, 
and under all the obloquy of those who envied or who trembled 
under the inflictions of his genius, enjoyed a cheerfulness of temper 
and exercised a kindness of heart, of which those traducers could 
form no conception,—having experienced nothing of the kind 
themselves,— he had yet, during the greater part of his life, lived 
more for the public than for himself. The words of his counsel 
and the hand of his assistance were never backward to those who 
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deserved them; and though those who felt or feared they had an 
interest in concealing what he exposed with so much truth and 
force, his writings have been and will be productive of much 
public good. They are graven on that perennial monument which 
power cannot overthrow and time cannot efface. A period must 
arrive, when all the small squabbles of the times in which he had 
lived shall have been forgotten,—when the waters of oblivion shall 
have passed over all the minor men, high and low, whom he has 
mentioned ; and when men of other stations, but having the same 
names of those who, during the few brief years that he lived, 
thought that to expose them was to sap the foundations of all good, 
shall find in the imperishable record which he has prepared the 
only memorial of their ancestors. 

Little men, who crept into their holes lest the lightning of his 
eye should glance upon and wither them, may for a time craw! out, 
and attempt to defile his monument, after he is no more, in the 
same manner that they attempted to destroy his peace and blast 
his reputation when he lived: but now, as then, Byron is the 
keeper of his own fame; and the same immortality of genius which 
defied them while it florished and increased among them, will con- 
tinue its integrity and its defiance during that long period in which 
it will know no decay. 

Although Byron has been cut off in the midst of his days, and 
at the commencement of a new branch of his career—a branch of 
it, which, had it been allowed to grow to its full extent, would 
have caused monuments to be raised and pans sung to his 
memory, wherever the light of genius dawned or the foot of free- 
dom came; yet no man of the age has put in so strong and so 
successful claims to immortality ; and had he lived to see Liberty 
enthroned anew in his beloved Greece, and Science and Song 
dwelling again in his adored Athena, the pleasure and the triumph 
would have been too exquisite and too great for mortal man, It 
was enough that the voice of his inspiration breathed on the dry 
_ bones of that land of many wonders and of long slavery,—that he 
traversed the whole of Greece, preaching his crusade of freedom, 
not in the cold words of the lip, but in the warm breathings of the 
heart, against her barbarian lords,—and that, when his own eye 
closed, it closed in sight of a people among whom was his heart 
living and dead. ‘The world will envy Greece in this: every one 
will wish that his own air had fanned the burning cheek of the 
bard, when his heart gave its last throb for the deliverance of man 
from the trammels of civil and intellectual slavery. But the envy 
will be in vain, Greece was the land appointed by Heaven for 
this high honor, Let her sons catch, keep, and exercise to its full 
extent, that mighty spirit which proved too vast for dwelling more 
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than thirty-six brief years in the frame of Byron. Losing him in 
his bodily presence, let them keep him in their minds. Let them 
carry on and complete the work of their deliverance ; let them 
build Athens anew, and people her again witls the chosen spirits of 
the earth; and when they have done this, let them raise on the 
loftiest summit of the Acropolis, the monument of Lord Byron, 
bearing the chiselled likeness of a head, which found no superior 
among their own models, and left no equal among living men,— 
then they may look on what they have effected for the human race, 
and inscribe the page of the record 


TEAOS. 








APPENDIX. 
Juvenile notice of Lord Byron, by a School-fellow. 


Lorp Byron was born in Scotland, at the estate of his 
mother, within thirty miles of Aberdeen; but when the desperate 
state of his father’s affairs, which was not two years after his lord- 
ship’s birth, had rendered it necessary that he should leave the 
country, the Hon. Mrs. Byron went to Aberdeen with her son; 
and as her finances were in a very low state, her style of living was 
the most parsimonious. Her fondness for her only son was the 
most exemplary and praiseworthy ; and he could not go out on an 
evening without her enjoining him to take the greatest care of 
himself, adding, that “ she had no one for whom she lived but him- 
self.” Her means of life were very limited, and she attended no 
places of amusement ; but she never neglected the cultivation of the 
mind of her infant and only son. When she came to Aberdeen he 
was not above two years of age, but she watched his infancy, and 
when circumstances admitted, instructed him in the rudiments of the 
English language. She was a lady of very staid and sober habits ; 
her face was comely, and her air that of a lady; but her stature 
was diminutive, and she was too much en bon point for being 
accounted handsome. Notwithstanding, as her son was all to her, 
she was all to her son; and the attentions which the mother showed 
to the son were more than repaid by the fondness which the son 
evinced for the mother. When his years and his preparation had 
rendered it necessary that he should go to another seminary, he 
was sent to the Grammar School, where he was called in the cata- 
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logue by the name of George Byron Gordon; and if any one pre- 

sumed or even attempted to transpose the two last words, he felt 

that as an insult of the first magnitude,—considering that those 

paternal friends who had done nothing for him, ought not to 

—~ the place of the name of that mother who had done every 
ing. 

As soon as circumstances permitted he was sent to the Gram- 
mar School, and there, though he did not show any symptoms of 
talent superior to that of his fellow-students, he was among the 
boldest and bravest of them all. Though weak in body, he was 
invincible in mind; and in all sports and amusements which were 
of a mauly nature, he took the lead among his school-fellows, 
Riding on horses, fishing, sailing, swimming, and all those occu- 
pations which had something of spirit in them were congenial to 
his mind ; and in all these he conducted himself with a dignity far 
surpassing what could have been expected from one of his years, 
Although by no means the strongest either in frame or in constitu- 
tion, he was exceedingly brave; and in the juvenile wars of the 
school he generally had the victory. On one occasion, a boy who 
had been attacked, rather without just cause, took refuge in his 
mother’s house ; and he interposed his authority to say that nobody 
should be ill-used while under his roof and protection. On this 
the aggressor dared him to fight; and though the boy was by 
much the stronger of the two, the spirit of Byron was so deter- 
mined, that, after they had fought for nearly two hours, the combat 
had to be suspended, because both were out of breath. 

The most remarkable circumstance of Byron at this time, was 
extreme sensibility of mind; and he was exceedingly attached 
to the customs of the remote place in which he was born, and 
deeply impressed by the legends and sayings which were common 
among the people. 

One of his school-fellows had a Jittle Shetland pony ; and one 
day, the two together had got the pony to take an alternate ride, or 
to “ride and tie,” as it was vulgarly called, along the banks of the 
Don. When they came to the old bridge, Byron stopped his 
companion, and insisted that he should dismount, while he him- 
self rode along the bridge; “for,” said he, “ you remember the 
prophecy, 

Brig o’ Balgownie, though wight be thy wa’, 
Wi’ a widow’s ae son, an’ a mare’s ae foal, 
Down thou'lt fa’— 


—now who knows but the pony may be a ‘ mare’s ae foal;’ and 
we are both ‘ widow’s ae sons;’ but you have a sister, and | have 
nobody to lament for me but my mother.” The other boy con- 
sented; but as soon as young Byron had escaped the terrors of the 
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bridge, the other insisted upon following his example. He too 
rode safely across, and they concluded that the pony was not the 
only production of its mother. 

As an instance of his sensibility, it may be mentioned that, 
when his name was first called out in the catalogue as “ Georgius 
Dominus de Byron,” the boys set up a shout, which the master 
could not suppress, and this had such an effect upon him, that it 
was with great difficulty he could be prevailed upon to continue at 
the school. His elevation seemed to give him no great pleasure; 
and the distance which many of his old companions felt it proper 
to keep from him, upon its being made generally known, gave him 
so much pain that he occasionally burst into tears. 

At that time, though he was occasionally a moody and thought- 
ful boy, he was the foremost «nd gayest in all the more manly 
sports; but he was extremely kind-hearted, and would not be 
guilty of any act of cruelty or injustice. All who knew him at 
that time must hold his memory in the greatest respect. 

It is a proud distinction to Scotland, that she has produced the 
three greatest poets of the age,— Byron, Campbell, and Scott; and 
her sorrow that she has lost the greatest first will be corresponding. 





The following is a translation of the Proclamation which, upon 
Byron’s death, was issued by the Greek Authorities at Missolonghi, 
to the grief of its inhabitants, who were thus arrested in the cele- 
bration of their Easter festivities— 


* PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF GREECE, 


“The present days of festivity are converted into days of bitter 
lamentation for all. Lord Noel Byron departed this life to-day, 
about eleven o’clock in the evening, in consequence of a rheumatic 
inflammatory fever, which had lasted for ten days. During the 
lime of his illness, your general anxiety evinced the profound sorrow 
that pervaded your hearts. All classes, without distinction of age 
or sex, oppressed by grief, entirely forgot the days of Easter. The 
death of this illustrious personage is certainly a most calamitous 
event for all Greece, and still more lamentable for this city, to 
which he was eminently partial, of which he became a citizen, and 
of the dangers of which he was determined personally to partake, 
when circumstances should require it. His munificent donations 
to this community are before the eyes of every one, and no one 
amongst us ever ceased, or ever will cease, to cousider him, with 
the purest and most grateful sentiments, our benefactor. Until the 
dispositions of the National Government regarding this most cala- 
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mitous event be known, by virtue of the decree of the Legislature, 
No. 314, of date the 15th October, 


“ It is ordained, 1. To-morrow, by sun-rise, thirty-seven minute- 
guns shall be fired from the batteries of this town, equal to the 
number of years of the deceased personage. 2. All public offices, 
including all Courts of Justice, shall be shut for three following 
days. 3. All shops, except those for provisions and medicines, 
shall also be kept shut; and all sorts of musical instruments, all 
dances customary in these days, all sorts of festivities and merri- 
ment in the public taverns, and every other sort of public amuse- 
ment shall cease during the above-named period. 4. A general 
mourning shall take place for twenty-one days. 5. Funeral cere- 
monies shall be performed in all the churches. 


“ A. MavrocorDato. 
* GiorGio Praipi, Secretary. 


“* Missolonghi, 19th April, 1824.” ’ 





Thee following letter, announcing the death of Lord Byron, has 


been addressed by Prince Mavrocordato to the Secretary to the 
Greek Committee :— 


“‘ Missolonghi, 8th (20th) April, 1824. 
“ Sir, and my very dear Friend,—It is with the greatest affliction 


that I fulfil the duty of giving you the sad news of the death of 
Lord Byron, after an illness of ten days. Our loss is irreparable, 
and it is with justice that we abandon ourselves to inconsolabie 
sorrow. Notwithstanding the difficult circumstances in which | 
am placed, I shall attempt to perform my duty towards this great 
man; the eternal gratitude of my country will perhaps be the only 
true tribute to his memory. The Deputies will communicate to 
you the details of this melancholy event, on which the grief which 
I feel will not allow me to dwell longer. You will excuse—you 
will justify my being overwhelmed with sorrow ; and accept the 
assurance of my devotion, and the high consideration with which [ 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very humble and very obedient 
servant, 
© A, MavrocorpatTo. 
“To J.-Bowring, Esq. 
“ Secretary to the Greek Committee.” 





From the Globe and Traveller. 
England is thus deprived of the man to whom even those who 
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have felt the most violent enmity towards some of his recent 
writings have not denied the title of the first poet of the age. His 
death is the more melancholy at a time when he devoted himself to 
a cause in which, in common with all generous minds, he felt the 
deepest sympathy—a cause of which it is enough to say, that it 
would have been worthy of his muse. The character of Lord 
Byron has already been the subject of very strict and not very 
friendly investigation; but it will be acknowledged, that if he fell 
into some of those errors which those who have too early an op- 
portunity of gratifying all their wishes can scarcely escape from ; 
and if in his mind there was occasionally something of that bitter- 
ness which arises in the very fountain of the Graces, he is now en- 
titled to be remembered for the great qualities in which he has 
excelled all men of his age and rank—not for the failings which 
he has shared with so many of them. His brilliant talents, and 
his careful cultivation of them, his benevolent heart, his aspirations 
for the happiness and liberty of mankind; and finally, his noble 
devotedness in the noblest struggle which this age has witnessed, 
will cause him to be numbered among the great men of whose 
memory England is proud, and whose premature loss it Kas been 
her fate to lament. The Greeks have requested and obtained the 
heart of Lord Byron, which will be placed in a Mausoleum in 
the country, the liberation of which was his last wish. His body 
will be brought to England. 


From the Times. 


With unfeigned regret we announce to our readers that Lord 
Byron is no more. His Lordship’s death was the consequence of 
an inflammatory cold, which, after only ten days’ continuance, 
carri@i to a premature grave the most remarkable Englishman of 
his generation, We know not how many of our countrymen may 
share the feelings with which this news has affected us. ‘There 
were individuals more to be approved for moral qualities than 
Lord Byron—to be more safely followed, or more tenderly be- 
loved; but there lives no man on earth whose sudden departure 
from it, under the circumstances in which that nobleman was cut 
off, appears to us more calculated to impress the mind with pro- 
found and unmingled mourning.—Lord Byron was doomed to pay 
that price which Nature sometimes charges for stupendous in- 
tellect, in the gloom of his imagination and the intractable energy 
of his passions. Amazing power, variously directed, was the 
mark by which he was distinguished far above all his contempora- 
ries, His dominion was the sublime—it was his native home; 
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at intervals he plunged into the lower atmosphere for amusement, but 
his stay was brief. It was bis proper nature to ascend : but on the 
summit of his elevation, his leading passion was to evince his superi- 
ority, by launching his melancholy scorn at mankind. ‘That noblest 
of enterprises, the deliverance of Greece, empleyed the whole of 
Lord Byron’s latter days—of his pecuniary resources, and of his mas- 
culine spirit. It was a cause worthy of a poet anda hero; and 
it is consolatory to find, that the people for whom he would have 
devoted his life seem to have felt the full value of bis exertions and 
his sacrifices, The affectionate veneration in which our deceased 
countryman was held, appears as well from the private letter of 
Mavrocordato, as from the deep and universal mourning which was 
observed at Missolonghi, from the hour at which his death was 
made public, Had he but died in battle against slaves and infi- 
dels, for a Christian people struggling to be free, his own fame 
would have received its full consummation, and his wishes, as is 
well understood, their complete fulfilment. 


° From the British Press. 


The death of Lord Byron, the sad intelligence of which reach- 
ed London yesterday, is an event which we little expected to record, 
It falls on the public ear like a shock of deep private misfortune, 
He has sunk to rest in the prime of his days, and in the zenith of 
his fame ; he has left the world when his services could ill be spared, 
and we may add with truth, when they cannot be supplied. A 
more calamitous event could not have happened to Greece ; all his 
aid, personal and pecuniary—all. the energies of his body and of 
his mind, were put forth for the restoration of her freedom ; to her 
cause his loss is irreparable. Lord Byron’s genius was of the very 
first order; he was one of those characters from whose existence 
new eras date their commencement: that fresh career of society 
which is beginning in Europe wanted the stimulus of a mind like 
his to carry it onward to happiness and to glory: he was no lover 
of revolutions ; he looked only to the improvement of which the 
political condition of mankind was capable, by the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the just estimate of independence. It was with 
these views that he aided Greece to the utmost of his means, to 
rescue herself from the chains of her oppressor, and rise again to 
life and liberty. We are not yet sufficiently recovered from the 
painful feelings with which the sudden intelligence of his death has 
impressed us, to enter into any detail of observation on his genius 
as a poet, or his character as a man. Now that his days are num- 
bered, the world will do justice tu both. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 


Thus has perished, in the flower of his age, in the noblest of 
causes, one of the greatest Poets England ever produced. His 
death, at this moment, is, no doubt, a severe misfortune to the 
struggling people for whom he has so generously devoted himself. 
His character we shall not attempt to draw. He had virtues, and 
he had failings; the latter were in a great measure the result of the 
means of indulgence which were placed within his reach at so early 
a period of his life. ‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” said 
an inspired writer, and certainly it may be said that the gift of rich- 
es is an unfortunate one for the possessor. ‘The aim which men, 
who are not born to wealth, have constantly before them, gives a 
relish to existence to which the hereditarily opulent must ever be 
strangers. Gratifications of every kind soon lose their attraction, 
the game of life is played without interest, for that which can be 
obtained without effort is never highly prized. It is fortunate for 
the great when they can escape from themselves into some pursuit, 
which, by firing their ambition, gives a stimulus to their active pow- 
ers.—We rejoiced to see Lord Byron engaged in a cause which af- 
forded such motives for exertion, and we anticipated for him 
nfany days of glory ;—but it has been otherwise decreed. 


From the Herald. 


A deeply-mournful sensation was excited by the intelligence of 
the death of Lord Byron. Thus has the poetical literature of 
England lost one of its brightest ornaments, and the age decidedly 
its finest genius. Much of the notice which he attracted, and the 
ascendancy which he obtained, is no doubt attributable to certain 
singularities in his temper and character, and even in the events of 
his life. But the vulgar only were swayed by his eccentricity. 
The prodigious splendor of his genius won admiration from the 
liberal, the learned, and the wise. There is scarcely any instance 
of poetical power of the first order displayed under such a variety 
of forms. His early poems certainly gave no promise of his future 
greatness. But their feebleness was, perhaps, a happy circumstance 
—it provoked a memorable criticism, which, in its turn, met with 
a severer and more memorable retaliation, Lord Byron vented 
his resentment in the satire. In the poem of Childe Harold, which 
soon followed, he vindicated the supremacy of his genius. It is in 
this poem, and the shorter poems, turning chiefly upon oriental 
scenes and circumstances, that Lord Byron is distinctively himself, 
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He displayed, it is true, astonishing versatility as he advanced. He 
entered the domain of Italian and of the more modern German po- 
etry—not as an imitator, but asa rival. It is hardly safe or discreet to 
speak of Don Juan, that truant offspring of Lord Byron’s muse. 
It may be said, however, that with all its sins, the copiousness and 
flexibility of the English language were never before so triumph- 
antly approved—that the same compass of talent—“ the grave, the 
gay, the great, the small,” comic force, humour, metaphysics, 
and observation—boundless fancy and ethereal beauty, and curious 
knowledge, curiously applied, have never been blended with the 
same felicity in any other poem. It would be easy to dwell upon 
some vices of taste—for it is with those only that we have to do— 
but they are not to be thought of at a moment when England has 
lost her first poet, not yet arrived at the meridian of his life—per- 
haps not even of his genius—one who might yet have atoned to his 
country and to literature for the errors of his youth, by producing 
works which would place his name incontestibly still nearer those 
of Milton and Shakspeare, by no longer affording a pretext.to cant 
and cavil, and interested sycophancy. 


From the Examiner. 


This melancholy news has startled as much as it has afflicted tHe 
public mind. His Lordship’s friends had been alarmed some little 
time back by a fit he underwent : but it was since understood that 
he was convalescent, and the danger entirely passed. 

How strong and how universal is the melancholy sensation pro- 
duced by the death of a man of genius! Every reader of his im- 
mortal writings is, at the least, an acquaintance—often an ardent 
and sympathising friend. The favorite passages imprinted on the 
memory recur at such a moment, and touchingly remind us, that 
we have lost one who had been a companion in so many interesting 
hours, and had enriched our minds with so many beautiful and en- 
nobling associations, Throughout Great Britain, North America, 
and our colonial dominions, will this event produce a sensation not 
weakened by distance or locality ; and, in a less degree, in France, 
Germany, and all the more enlightened countries of Europe, to 
which the poet’s genius had been communicated by translations. 
In Greece, indeed, the shock is probably more felt than even in 
England. Admiration and gratitude had combined to make Lord 
Byron, when present there, the object of a sort of personal affec- 
tion ; and his death is to the Greeks a sudden blighting of political 
hopes, a dark cloud overshadowing their glorious prospects, the loss 
of valuable substantive aid, and the more sensible loss of the lustre 
which his great name shed upon their cause. 
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Cut off in the prime of life, and in the very summer of his men- 
tal power, his death is on that account rendered additionally pain- 
ful in itself; yet he certainly could not have died under circum- 
stances more favorable to his fame. He had already established a 
reputation as the great poetical ornament of his age ; and he had 
acquired, in spite of the prejudices of rank and wealth, that honor 
and esteem from mankind, which are censured by a strong sensibi- 
lity to their wrongs, and a vivid indignation against their oppressors. 
He was pursuing a career of glory, laboring hand and heart’ in the 
purest cause of modern times, on the most illustrious soil in the 
world. His celebrity as a patriot was bidding fair to rival his re 
putation as a poet---a rare conjunction of honors! He had the for- 
tune which he thought Napoleon’s reputation so much wanted, when 
he reproached him with not dying in the field of battle. 

We shall take an early opportunity of discussing the character of 
Lord Byron, as a man and a poet; only observing here, that there 
never was a greater error than the one common among a certain 
class of bigots, of supposing him gloomy and misanthropical in tem- 
per. He was, on the contrary, particularly social and cheerful with 
his friends : and his very faults resulted from au excessive suscep- 
tibility of impulses of all kinds, which is the opposite of sullenness 
and gloom. He had, it is true, as lively perception of the ridicu- 
Jous and mean in human nature as Pope had, of whom he was an 
extreme admirer, and whom in many things he much resembled. 
But those persons must have read his poems with little profit in- 
deed, who do not find in them perpetual proofs, that he had an 
equally fine sense of the beautiful, the delicate, the sublime, and the 
enjoying, in man. His face was indeed enough, to any one with 
the least notion of physiognomy, to refute the absurd falsehoods cir- 
culated respecting his natural disposition :---never was any face so 
made up of sensitiveness, so full of those little swellings which de- 
note quick emotions. 





Lord Byron’s Residence at Venice. 


Tue following notice which appears in the Appendix to the 
Doge of Venice, supplies a material passage in Lord Byron’s his- 
tory. 

“ The author of ‘Sketches descriptive of Italy,’ &c. one of the 
hundred tours lately published, is extremely anxious to disclaim a 
possible charge of plagiarism from ‘ Childe Harold’ and ‘ Beppo.’ 
He adds that still less could this presumed coincidence arise from 
‘ my conversation,’ as ‘he had repeatedly declined an introduction 
to me while in Italy.’ 
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‘* Who this person may be | know not, but he mast have been 
deceived by all or any of those who ‘ repeatedly offered to introduce 
him,’ as I have invariably refused to receive any English with whom 
I was not previously acquainted, even when they had letters from 
England, If the whole assertion is not an invention, I request this 
person not to sit down with the notion that he cow/d have been in- 
troduced, since there has been nothing [ have so carefully avoided 
as any kind of intercourse with his countrymen---excepting the very 
few who were a considerable time resident in Venice, or had been 
of my previous acquaintance. Whoever made him any such offer 
was possessed of impudence equal to that of making such an asser- 
tion without having had it. The fact is, that I hold in utter ab- 
horrence any contact with the travelling English, as my friend the 
Consul General Hoppner, and the Countess Benzoni (in whose 
house the conversazione most frequently by them is held) could 
amply testify, were it worth while. I was persecuted by these tou- 
rists, even to my riding-ground at Lido, and reduced to the most 
disagreeable circuits to avoid them. At Madame Benzoni’s l re- 
peatedly refused to be introduced to them; of a thousand such 

resentations pressed upon me, I accepted two, and both were to 
rish women. 

‘* ] should hardly have descended to speak of such trifles, publicly, 
if the impudence of this ‘ Sketcher’ had not forced me to a refutation 
of a disingenuous and gratuitously impertinent assertion ; so meant 
to be ; for what could it import to the reader to be told that the au- 
thor had repeatedly declined an introduction? even had it been true, 
which, for the reasons I have above given, is scarcely possible. 
Except Lords Lansdowne, Jersey, and Lauderdale ; Messrs. Scott, 
Hammond, Sir Humphrey Davy, the late M. Lewis, W. Bankes, 
M. Hoppner, Thomas Moore, Lord Kinnaird, his brother, Mr. Joy 
and Mr. Hobhouse, I do not recollect to have exchanged a word 
with another Englishman since I left their country : and almost all 
these I had known before. The others, and God knows there were 
some hundreds, who bored me with letters or visits, | refused to 
have any communication with, and shall be proud arid happy when 
that wish becomes mutual.” 





NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


Newsteap Ansey, a handsome vignette of which adorns our 
title-page, is one of the most beautiful and chaste specimens of Go- 
thic architecture in the kingdom, The embellishments which the 
Abbey received from Lord Byron had more of the brilliant con- 
ceptions of the poet in them than of the sober calculations of com- 
mon life. In many rooms which he had superbly furnished, but 
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over which he had permitted so wretched a roof to remain, that in 
about half a dozen years the rain had visited his proudest chambers, 
the paper had rotted on the walls, and fell, in comfortless sheetsupon 
glowing carpets and canopies, upon beds of crimson and gold, clog- 
ging the wings of glittering eagles, and destroying gorgeous coronets. 
A gentleman who visited the Abbey, gives the following description 
of it :— 

“The long and gloomy gallery, which, whoever views will be strong- 
lyreminded of Lara, as indeed a survey of this place will awaken more 
than one scene in that poem, had not yet relinquished the sombre 
pictures ‘ of its ancient race.’ In the study, which is a small cham- 
ber overlooking the garden, the books were packed up, but there 
remained a sofa, over which hung a sword in a gilt sheath, and at 
the end of the room, opposite the window, stood a pair of light 
fancy stands, each supporting a couple of the most perfect and fine- 
ly polished skulls | ever saw, most probably selected, along with 
the far-famed one converted into a drinking cup, and inscribed with 
some well-known lines, from amongst a vast number taken from 
the burial-ground of the abbey, and piled up in the form of a mau- 
soleum, but since recommitted to the ground. Between them hung 
a gilt crucifix. 

* In one corner of the servants’ hall lay a stone coffin, in which 
were fencing gloves and foils; and on the wall of the ample but 
cheerless kitchen, was painted in large letters, ‘ Waste not, want 
not.” 

“ During a great part of his Lordship’s minority the abbey was 
in the occupation of Lord G——, his hounds, and divers colonies 
of jackdaws, swallows, and starlings. ‘The internal traces of this 
Goth were swept away ; but without, all appeared as rude and un- 
reclaimed as he could have left it. [ must confess, that if I was 
astonished at the heterogeneous mixture of splendor and rum within, 
I was more so at the perfect uniformity of wildness throughout. L 
never had been able to conceive poetic genius in its poetic bower, 
without figuring it diffusing the polish of its delicate taste on every 
thing around it: but here that elegant spirit and beauty seemed to 
have dwelt, but not to have been caressed ; it was the spirit of the 
wilderness. The gardens were exactly as their late owner descri- 
bed them in his earliest lays :—— 

‘Thro’ thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle ; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
In thy once smiling gardens the hemlock and thistle 
Now choke up the rose that late bloom’d in the way.’ 

“With the exception of the dog’s tomb, a conspicuous and 
elegant object, placed on an ascent of several steps, crowned with 
a lambent flame, and pannelled with white marble tables, of which, 
that containing the celebrated epitaph is the most remarkable, 
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I do not recollect the slightest trace of culture or improvement, 
The late Lord, a stern and desperate character, who is never men- 
tioned by the neighboring peasants without a significant shake of 
the head, might have returned and recognised every thing about 
him, except perchance an additional crop of weeds. ‘There still 
gloomily slept that old pond, into which he is said to have hurled 
his lady in one of his fits of fury, whence she was rescued by the 
gardener, a courageous blade, who was the Lord’s master, and 
chastised him for his barbarity. There still, at the end of the 
garden, in a grove of oak, two towering satyrs, he with his goat 
and club, and Mrs. Satyr with her chubby cloven-footed brat, 
placed on pedestals at the intersections of the narrow and gloomy 
pathways, struck for a moment, with their grim visages, and silent 
shaggy forms, the fear into your bosom which is felt by the neigh- 
boring peasantry at ‘ th’ oud laird’s devils.’ 

“In the lake before the abbey, the artificial rock, which he 
filled at a vast expense, still reared its lofty head; but the frigate, 
which fulfilled old mother Shipton’s prophecy, by sailing over dry 
land from a distant part to this place, had long vanished, and the 
only relics of his naval whim were the rock, his ship-buoys, and 
the venerable old Murray, who accompanied me round the pre- 
mises. The dark haughty impetuous spirit and mad deeds of this 
nobleman, the poet’s uncle, I feel little doubt, by making a vivid 
and indelible impression on his youthful fancy, furnished some of 
the principal materials for the formation of his Lordship’s favorite, 
and perpetually-recurring, poetical hero. His manners and acts are 
the theme of many a winter evening in that neighborhood. Ina 
quarrel, which arose out of a dispute between their game-keepers, 
he killed his neighbor, Chaworth, the lord of the adjoining manor. 
With that unhappy deed, however, died all family feud ; and if we 
are to believe our noble bard, the dearest purpose of his heart 
would have been compassed could he have united the two races 
by an uhion with ‘ the sole remnant of that ancient house,’ the pre- 
sent most amiable Mrs, Chaworth—the Mary of his poetry. ‘To 
those who have any knowledge of the two families, nothing is 
more perspicuous in his lays than the deep interest with which 
he has again and again turned to this his boyish, his first most en- 
dearing attachment. The ‘ Dream’ is literally their mutual his- 
tory. ‘The ‘antique oratorie,’ where stood ‘his steed caparisoned, 
and the hill’ 


‘ crowned with a peculiar diadem 


Of trees in circular array, so fixed, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man—’ 


are pictures too well known to those who have seen them to be 
mistaken for a moment. 
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“ It is curious to observe the opinions entertained by country 
people, of celebrated literary characters, living at times amon 
them. I have frequeutly asked such persons near Newstead, w 
sort of man his Lordship was? The impression of his energetic but 
eccentric character was obvious iu their reply, ‘ He’s the d—1 of a 
fellow for comical fancies. He flogs th’oud Laird to nothing ; 
but he’s a hearty good fellow for a’ that.’ One of these mere 
comical fancies, related by a farmer, who has seen it more than 
once, is truly Byronic:—He would sometimes get into the boat 
with his two noble Newfoundland dogs, row into the middle of 
the lake, then dropping the oars, tumble over into the water; the 
faithful animals would immediately follow, seize him by the coat- 
collar, one on each side, and bear him away to land. Dogs tutored 
in this manner are invaluable, because they may be relied on in 
cases of actual danger.” 





A SIGH FOR THE BARD. 


Son of the sky! and hast thou sped 
Back to thy native heaven again ? 
Lord of the lyre! and art thou dead, 
And lies it tuneless on the plain? 

And shall it never breathe again, 
In whisper’d love, or, rising high, 
Shoot round the earth its moral strain, 
Loud as the thunder of the sky? 


It cannot be : th’ immortal fire, 
Not kindled at an earthly flame, 
Can never fade—can ne’er expire, 
But burns eternally the same. 
And men shall read and bless thy name, 
While thy loved Freedom, far and wide, 
Waves her proud banner, with thy name, 
Highest inscribed, o’er land and tide. 


And Kindness kneeling at her side, 
And Love, with eyes of warmest glow, 
And Satire with his whip for pride, 
And Iris with her heaven-dipt bow 
And Friendship with her fondest vow, 
And Valor with his firmest soul, 
Shall join, and tell the world that thou 
Shall last while years——-while ages roll. 
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From Athos’ height the Greek shall call, 
Andes shail answer to the cry, 

** Thy name, thy verse, can never fall,— 
They’re things of immortality ; 

And Bigotry within his stye, 
And Superstition in his cave, 

And pyebald peel’d Hypocrisy, 
Shall feel that Byron has no grave.” 





Translation of Childe Harold. 


«¢ Among the inconveniences of authors in the present day, it is 
difficult for any who have a name, good or bad, to escape transla- 
tion. I have had the fortune to see the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold translated into versi sciotti—that is, a poem written in the 
Spenserean Stanza into blank verse, without regard to the natural 
divisions of the stanza, or of the sense!!”—Preface to the Pro- 
phecy of Dante. 





THE NON-ESTABLISHMENT 


LIBERTY 


SPAIN, NAPLES, PORTUGAL, AND PIEDMONT, 


EXPLAINED ; 


TO WHICH ARB ADDED, 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION OF 
NORTH AMERICA; THE PARTLY-SUCCESSFUL ONE OF FRANCE; 
AND THAT WHICH IS NOW THE OBJECT OF GREECE; 


AND 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH SHOW WHY THE NEAPOLITAN FAILURE 
IN PARTICULAR, IS TO BE ATTRIBUTED TO THE LONG-EXPE- 
RIENCED DEGRADATION OF THE SOUTH OF EUROPE. 





[{ Translated exclusively for the PAMPHLETEER.] 





LONDON : 


1824. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
—— 


I was present at the downfall of liberty in the two Penin. 
sulas, and was intimately acquainted with many of the 
principal actors in the revolutions of Spain, Naples, Por- 
tugal and Piedmont. My connexion with those who 
compesed the representative governments of these four 
nations was such, that none of their proceedings could 
escape me. 

The melancholy circumstances of the times have obliged 
me to retire into a solitary corner, in a country not my own. 
Reading in my retirement what has been publishedin England 
and elsewhere relative to the loss of liberty in the two penin- 
sulas, I have said to myself, ‘“ How could past misfortunes 
have been: avoided, when even now the true causes of 
them are unknown.” Hence, I sat down to write, in the 
hope that a knowlege of these causes might be serviceable 
to the interests of humanity. But I can neither publish 
the manuscript in the country in which I live, nor can I 
publish it in any other on this side of the Atlantic, with my 
name affixed to it, without the hazard of being exposed to 
death on the scaffold, or at least to pass the rest of my life 
in a prison. This circumstance has induced me to cause 
the manuscript to be published anonymously. The day 
will come in which my name shall be declared. 
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July, 1824, 





PRINCIPAL CAUSES 


THE FALL OF LIBERTY 


IN SPAIN, NAPLES, PORTUGAL, AND PIEDMONT. 





SPAIN. 


Tui ideas of liberty lately arisen in Spain are chiefly attributable 
to the invasion of that country by the French. It has always 
happened that where the invaders are more enlightened, or more 
civilised than the invaded, the latter participate in the knowlege 
and civilisation of the former. At the same time the insurrec- 
tionary war which was waged by the Spaniards gave them a con- 
siderable impulse, and the partisans of the despotic power of the 
Bourbons in Spain, together with the foreigners who fomented 
that insurrection, alternately used every endeavor to excite those 
sentiments of patriotism and glory, which quickly lead to a more 
elevated desire for liberty. ‘These sentiments were not at that 
moment so formidable to the partisans of arbitrary government, 
as the gigantic power of Napoleon, which threatened so closely 
the ancient despotisms of Europe. ‘This was the true origin of 
liberal opinions in Spain. But in order to be still more coftrect, 
we ought to add that free-masonry was not altogether unknown 
in Spain before the French invasion, in spite of the dreaded In- 
quisition. But the Free-masons were so few in number, that 
no account was kept of them.' ‘These few were confined to some 


* There is one circumstance relative to free-masonry which is worthy of 
attention, and with which the public may like to be acquainted. A shost 
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young men who had lived in France, or in Italy, or to the officers 
of the navy and sometimes of the army. And although afterwards 
free-masonry was greatly extended in gain, and during the consti. 
tutional regime was employed by interested men as a stepping-stone 
to office, it never became popular among that class who were most 
desirous of liberty, and who considered the Free-masons as impious 
and infernal persons. Hence it arose that the Communeros, among 
the principal of whom was the traitor Ballasteros, were so nu- 
merous, and acquired popularity so rapidly. 

The founders of the Communeria, that is to say, those who held 
the first sitting at Madrid in 1821, did not amount to twenty. 
These made use at first of the name of Ballasteros, in order to 
spread the new sect, which in less than two years became much 
more numerous and powerful than that of the Free-masons, though 
the latter reckoned among their numbers some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in that country." 


time before the French revolution took place, free-masonry florished in 
Naples, more than in any other country of Europe. It was embraced by 
the most distinguished persons in the kingdom. Queen Caroline of Austria 
was among their number, and was in consequence much: courted by the 
free-masons all over Europe. Meantime, the king of Spain, Charles the 
3d, father to the present king of the two Sicilies, being informed of the 
progress free-masonry was making in Naples, wrote in the most positive 
terms to the Neapolitan ministry to say it was absolutely necessary-at any 
rate to put a stop to it. Queen Caroline, who in spite of her anxious 
desire to penetrate the secret councils of the Cabinet, never could obtain 
that object, was ignorant of the orders which had arrived from Spain, and a 
person high in office, named Pallante, was charged with the proceedings. 
He soon succeeded in taking by surprise the members of the principal lodge, 
which was held in a country-house near the capital. Irritated by this, 
not only because she patronised free-masonry, but because she detested 
the influence exercised by Spain over Naples, Caroline of Austria took 
steps for preventing the members thus surprised from experiencing any 
incunvenience, and Pallante was dismissed from his office. Neither this 
circumstance, nor the so-much-boasted liberality of Joseph the 2d, ought 
to uccasiou surprise, for the absolute princes of that day felt themselves so 
secure in the blindness of their people, that the tragedies of Brutus the 
first, and of the death of Cesar, were represented in the ruyal palace of the 
Caserta near Naples. Yet this Princess, who could hear with complacency 
the tragedy of Brutus, and who herself belonged to the sect of the free- 
masons, finished her career by sending to the scaffold with unpitying 
cruelty the first men and principal free-masons of Naples. The Italians 
say “ The wolf may lose her skin, but not her vicious dispusition.” 

* Some persons pretend that the want of agreement between the masons 
and Communeros occasioned the loss of liberty in Spain. These who enter- 
tain this opinion, however, are but superficially acquainted with Spanish 
affairs. That country might indeed have lost her liberty though she had 
not been attacked by the hundred and fifty thousand bayonets of France, 
but the Communeros were not opposed to the Masons, and as a proof of 
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The Cortes, on its establishment in Cadiz, gave the first taste of 
the fruits of liberal government, at least among the most intelli- 
gent classes ; and five years of the absolute government of Ferdi- 
nand. had rendered despotism obnoxious to a great part of the 
nation. These were the means by which liberty made its way 
in Spain; and to say that she was not ripe for freedom, or to be- 
lieve that the revolution of 1820 was only the work of a few 
regiments, rendered discontented by poverty and by orders to 
embark for America without receiving certain arrears of pay that 


this, we need only recollect that the celebrated Anelleros were almost all 
free-masons, and it is well known that, either from conviction, or civil 
intention, they seconded the views of the French cabinet, under the pretext 
of asking for a second chamber. And let us ask, in this place, what in 
point of fact is this liberty of France with its two chambers? Which of 
our most moderate liberals would be satisfied with it? perhaps it may be 
urged that the English with two chambers enjoy a degree of liberty, and 
that this liberty is in some respects considerable, This may be true: but 
the liberty enjoyed by the English cannot be attributed to their two 
chambers, but rather to some favorable circumstances which the people of 
the Peninsula, of Italy and France, do not enjoy. Returning, however, to 
the subject of the Communeros, of which sect the reader may wish to form 
some idea, we can affirm that it would in a very few years have been as exten- 
sive as that of the Carbonari in Italy, since in the space of only ae 
it increased fo nearly fifty thousand, The sect of the Carbonari differs 
however from that of the Communeros in this particular, that the former 
is applicable to a!l nations who are destitute of liberty, whereas the latter 
isso purely national that it is not.capable of being extended even to the * 
neighboring kingdom of Portugal. 

The origin of the Commuunertos is as follows: In the time of Charles 
Vth, the people of Spain enjoyed some franchises under the name of com- 
mon rights, and these rights were invaded. While, therefore, this emperor 
was traversing Germany and Italy, and disturbing all Europe by his in- 
trigues, the people of Spain rose and claimed their common rights.” Charles 
Vth being absent, and having many wars on his hands at that time, acceded 
to the demands of the people; but hardly had he returned a conqueror to 

iv, than his only care was to vivlate his promises. The peuple in many 
of the provinces revolted, but Charles marched against the insurgents, who 
were commanded by Padilla, the great defender of the common rights, 
Being defeated by the army of Charles, this brave man was led to the 
scaffold, as was recently the unfortunate Riego. Now, in 1821, the Spanish 
patriots perceiving that free-masonry could never be rendered popular in 
that country, selected an historical fact, on which to found a new sect, 
purely national, and which should awaken sentiments of love to liberty, 
and of hatred to oppression. 

We will here say a few words with regard to the detestation manifested 
by the holy alliance and its satellites of sects of all denominations. What 
will the partisans of this alliance reply to us, when we ask them, wherefore 
the princes of Germany took such pains to organise sects in order to excite 
the enthusiasm of the people against Napoleon? why, during his stay in 
Sicily, did the religious Ferdinand protect the Carbonari, and cause that sect 
to be spread all over the kingdom of Naples, as a political instrument 


against King Joachim Murat? 
‘VOL. XXIV. Pam, NO. XLVII. P 
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were due to them, is a puerile idea, which proves that those who 
entertain it are utterly unacquainted with the affairs of Spain, 
At most, the poverty of these troops and their unwillingness to 
embark can perhaps only diminish in some degree the merit of the 
first military leaders of Spanish liberty, seeing that the troops who 
gave the earliest ‘signal of the revolution remained in the Isle of 
n, providing for their own defence ; and the column of Riego, 
that unfortunate, but ardent and energetic defender of liberty, 
unseconded by any other party, was thinned by desertion and re- 
duced to extremity. In the mean time, from every quarter of 
Spain resounded the cry of liberty, and the despotism of ages 
speedily fell. But if this is not enough to show the mistakes of 
ose who think that Spain was not ripe for representative go- 
vernment, we would ask, whether this government was obtained 
by the energy of the citizens, or by accidental occurrences, and 
why so many accidents, so many conspiracies, so much bad faith 
on the part of the executive, civil war in Catalonia, and the dif- 
fusion of French money, were not sufficient to re-establish absolute 
power, to accomplish which an army of a hundred thousand men 
was afterwards deemed necessary ? And how, I ask again, did the 
threatened liberty of Spain so long support itself without foreign 
assistance? And why could not despotism resist it for a single 
instant without the =f of foreign bayonets? ‘The conduct of the 
. lowest class of people, who, against all expectation, seconded the 
French in re-establishing the Bourbon despotism, shows, no doubt, 
that the Spaniards were not entirely ripe for freedom, as we shall 
hereafter more fully explain; but it does not destroy the force of 
the arguments by which we think that we have demonstrated, that 
the liberal party in Spain was, and we believe still is, much more 
powerful than that of the serviles. 
We will now exhibit the causes of the failure of liberty in Spain. 
lst Cause.—Having, in disregard of the first constitution of 
Frarice, and without having penetrated the wisdom of that of 
ee left on the throne the old despotic dynasty, just 
sufhiciently shorn of power to regret the loss, and yet having 


enough left in its possession to attempt the recovery of the whole. 
A Prince placed in such circumstances thinks that the nation 
itself has usurped the rights which his family received from hea- 
ven: all his thoughts, and those of his courtiers, are incessantl 
turned towards the aS that power which he has lost. 


This error was the greater, because the disposition of Ferdinand 
was well known ; and it was the more fatal to humanity, because 
Naples, Portugal and Piedmont, partaking of the above-mentioned 
error of Spain, were induced to follow her example ; whereas had 
she taken the right course, necessarily calling forth all her latent 
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energies, those nations, inferior in mere population, but superior in 
cultivated intellect; had probably adopted the same policy and been 
wrought up to the requisite vigor in its support. And indeed, 
considering how much Naples and Piedmont more than Spain 
were exposed to the resentment of the despots of the North, so 
much more enthusiasm on their part would have been required— 
while, duly estimating their intellectual superiority, that might 
have been expected. 

2d Cause.—The Constitution of Spain, of almost innumerable 
articles and extremely complex, instead of a simple incentive to 
patriotism and liberty, became an object of criticism and dispu- 
tation among the leading men, splitting them into factions con- 
tending for lucrative offices and power, when union alone could 
carry them through the struggle for emancipation. Among its 
defects may be noticed, that while it offers no other obstacle to 
the ever-insatiable authority of kings, than a congress changing 
every two years, and which is deprived of all interference in the 
executive government, it commits the army entirely to the hands 
of the king, under the surveillance only of one responsible 
minister—a minister appointed by himself, whom he can chan: 
at his option, whose fortune it is in his power to make, and who, 
whenever his treachery is discovered, or unfortunate results are 
expected, can escape by flight. 

Who does not see that a king, disposing thus of the army, can at 
any time dissolve the congress? And, in fact, if Ferdinand had 
not been the weakest of men, would he have required the assis- 
tance of the French army in the recovery of. his absolute power ? 
Have we not seen these consequences result in Po y and 
more recently in Brazil? Such a power in the hands of a king 
might indeed be incompatible in the case of one called (in the 
common phrase) an usurper, or in a nation in which liberty is 
established, as we see it in Sweden, where aristocracy itself 
ptesents the greatest obstacle to the royal ambition. But a 
despotic king, allied and related to the most powerful sovereigns, 
may be stripped with impunity of the greatest part of his power, 
provided the command of the army be not left him. ‘The Spanish 
Constitution does not permit the king to nominate a single judge, 
so that he has no power to injure the interests or liberty of an 
individual; and yet it grants him the nomination to all military 
offices: in a word, the absolute command of the active force of 
the nation, and the power of organising that force according to 
his pleasure. We know that numerous answers will be attempted 
to disprove our reasoning, how forcible soever it may be ; but let 
us at least be told what this king could have accomplished without 
the disposal of the army. 
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We beg to remind the reader that the Spanish Constitution js 
any thing but a republican constitution, and that, in such cases, 
the existence of a king ought solely to prevent civil war and 
usurpation. Who can oppose to this the old maxim in politics, 
that the more liberty and equality a people enjoy, the more they 
ought to fear usurpation? Now, if in free governments the pro- 
lorged command of a general is to be so much feared, why should 
not the perpetual command of an hereditary king be still more an 
object of jealous apprehension ? 

In speaking hereafter of Naples, and of Portugal, we shall have 
more ample opportunities for demonstrating, that, when a con- 
stitution partaking of free institutions allows a king to have the 
command of the army, he will unquestionably destroy for ever 
the: national liberty; for the maxim is as old as Aristotle, who 
reniarks, that he who commands the forces of a nation can make 
what revolutions he pleases ; it is therefore folly to attribute the 
failure of the cause solely to a Carascosa, an Abisbal, a Morillo, 
or a Ballasteros, to the cowardice of the troops or to their disper- 
sion, when the executive power, which ought to be the mere hand 
for carrying into effect what the legislative or reasoning faculty 
of a state commands, is left at liberty, and furnished with the 
‘power to revolutionise it, at its will and pleasure: for there will 
never be wanting unfaithful generals, or troops incapable of 
fighting. Treachery is never the cause of the ruin of good go- 
vernments, but is rather a consequence of defective governments, 
and it generally arises from an unfavorable situation in which they 
happen to be placed. 

During the many years of success which Napoleon enjoyed, 
he was never deserted by his followers; but when it was foreseen 
that his total ruin was at hand, then, those very men who had so 
long fought under his banners, and were covered with the wounds 
or mutilations they had received in his service, resolved on betraying 
his cause. Aristocratical politicians, whose policy it is to make 
use of kings for diverting a people from detecting their own 
uniform conspiracy against public liberty, always pretend that 
kings are necessary to prevent the usurpation of ambitious citizens ; 
and-the aristocrats of our day are much gratified when credulity 
classes them among the liberals, as that erroneous notion comes 
in aid of their system. History informs us, that despots have 
existed, as in many instances at present, without an aristocracy; but, 
an aristocracy is inseparable from kings in mixed governments: it 
therefore appears that both hereditary royalty and aristocracy, 
being equally unnatural, unjust, and absurd, should be alike 
abolished. 

3d Cause.—The original elections of the Spanish people being 
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confined to other grades of electors who actually nominated the 
deputies of the Cortes. Jealousy, enmity, servility, friendship, 
pride, hope and fear, these are the passions which influence the 
final electors in their choice. But the people at large are not 
guided by such interests, nor by such passions, it is therefore 
more just that they should directly nominate their representatives, 
and it were a reproach to reason to imagine that this were not as 
practicable in Spain as in America or any other country. If the 
congresses of Spain, of Naples, and of Portugal, ory com- 
posed of deputies chosen directly by the people, they would have 
possessed their confidence and been animated with the energy 
necessary for the maintenance of their liberty. 

4th Cause.—The obstinacy of the Cortes in not having ac- 
knowledged the independence of the American colonies. A person 
of high distinction in France, from his earliest youth an ardent friend 
of liberty, and highly respected by the Americans, stated to some 
of the most distinguished members of the Cortes, that he was 
authorised to assure them that if the Spanish government recog- 
nised the independence of the colonies, they would, besides making 
common cause with the peninsula in the case of war, enter into 
an engagement to assist Spain with a large sum of money, which 
they could have obtained in England by means of a loan, Who 
does not see that by means of the strength which Spain could in 
that case have derived from America, and by retrieving her 
finances, she would have been able to offer an effective resistance 
against France? Who does not perceive that a different course of 
conduct from that pursued by the Spanish Ministers and the 
Cortes would have ensured them, in case of a reverse, an asylum 
in the new world ? 

5th Cause.—A Clergy neither sufficiently protected, nor yet 
sufficiently depressed. It was impossible to make the clergy 
forget the privileges they. had lost, and which were incompatible 
with freedom. During the late events in Naples, not a single 
man of the lower class of the people has been known to embrace 
the cause of the Austrians ; and among other reasons which ameli- 
orated the public mind of Italy, the principal one was certainly 
this, that the clergy had lost the great influence they once pos- 
sessed over the mass of the people. This great advantage Italy 
owed to the long dominion of Napoleon in that country. 

Why did not the Cortes adopt the same plan towards the clergy 
of Spain, as that pursued by Napoleon? Could not the national 
representation have followed the example of Henry the VIIIth:of 
England, a king who, in making so great and so useful a change, 
was actuated by his desire of possessing a young beauty, whom he 
soon afterwards condemned to the scaffold ? 
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To have sent into the new world two-thirds of the oldest and 
most inveterate clerical friends of despotism, and to have supplied: 
the younger men with wives, would have been the true method of 
interesting a priesthood in the cause of liberty. The province 
which was least zealous for the constitutional regime in the king- 
dom of Naples was that of Aquila, which was bordering on, and 
much connected with, the states of the church ; and it was through 
these provinces that the Austrians directed their forces to attack 
General Pepe. And yet neither in these provinces, nor in those 
of the Roman states, is the influence of the clergy over the people 
so great as in Spain. 

6th Cause.—The defects of a complex and inconsistent consti- 
tution, attempting to mix up together irreconcilable powers, will 
be farther seen, when it is remarked that, under difficulties to 
which these defects gave rise, the members of the Cortes did not 
act or speak with sufficient decision; three-fourths at least of 
the deputies on the constitutional side declared that they would 
do every thing for the country ; but that to deviate.from a single 
article of the constitution would be the same as to become revo- 
lutionists, and to incur this imputation was what the deputies 
erroneously (supposing the change of government completely 
settled) seemed most to have dreaded; whereas, when it was 
found that the constitution was in truth of the nature of félo de se, 
one part doing violence on another, the hand aiming at the heart 
——was it not imperative on the Cortes to have proclaimed the 
fact, to have manacled the murderous hand, and to have framed 
for the nation’s acceptance and adoption a constitution harmonising 
in allits parts with public liberty? It is true, in the last moments 
of their authority the greater part of the deputies, placed in the 
hard necessity of rendering themselves infamous or of being com- 
promised, took some energetic measures; but it was too late, and 
their country and themselves were lost. It would, however, be 
wrong to judge too severely a congress, the members of which, 
rather than betray their country, have exposed themselves to exile, 
and to a state of wretchedness, the duration of which cannot even 
be guessed. They have, however, now leisure to reflect on the 
errors of their more early conduct ; to try it by the infallible test 
of those principles on which the science of government is 
founded ; and it is to be hoped, that should events again call them 
to assert the liberties of Spain on Spanish ground, it will be done 
with improved intelligence, and with a consistency of measures cor- 
respondent to the simplicity of true republican wisdom and virtue. 

7th Cause.—Not having attempted, and strained every nerve, to 
cause France and Italy to rise, and thus to make a diversion of the 
war from themselves. 
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The insurrections of Catalonia and Navarre demonstrate, even 
to men of the smallest discernment, how prudent it would have 
been to have incapacitated the Bourbons of France, by French and 
Italian insurrections, from introducing war into the heart of the 

ninsula. “Till within a few months of the invasion of Spain by 

uis, King Ferdinand could not in any manner have prevented 
the Spanish government from adopting some vigorous measures in 
favor of the independence of the country, so that this government, 
composed of the Cortes and of the ministry, — effectually have 
counteracted this perverse and imbecile king, who, though he was 
conspiring with foreigners in secret, had no influence whatever over 
the proceedings of the national government. How easy it would 
have been to have caused France to have risen in the year 1822, is 
proved by the many conspiracies which took place in that year 
throughout its vast empire. 

The dying-away of these conspiracies without effect does not 
prove that the French were immature for revolt, but that no pro- 
pitious circumstances occurred to give strength and consistency to 
such an attempt. In fact,the French had neither the advantage 
of being able to unite a body of troops in a favorable position as in 
Spain, nor had they a general possessed of a large command, who 
was willing to venture on the responsibility of so great an experi- 
ment as in Naples. And if the bold attempt of General Berton 
failed, we must recollect that he had not the smallest command, that 
his rank of Field-Marshal gave him but little influence over the 
French troops, and finally, that it is very certain he could not com- 
mand a sum of five hundred pounds. 

We must consider in this place that General Berton, after 
attempting nothing less than the overthrow of the Bourbons, refus- 
ed to pass into Spain, and remained in France, trusting to the 
weakness of the government, which in fact could only get him into 
their power after three months’ pursuit. And in what manner did 
they at length succeed ? was it by means of their numerous gen- 
darmerie, or of the troops, whose fidelity at that time they distrus- 
ted ? No, certainly: it was by means of a few soldiers of the 
royal guard, who, insinuating themselves among the Carbonari, 
under the mask of pretended patriotism, effected this arrest—an 
arrest which would never have been obtained by this feeble go- 
vernment, notwithstanding the sums lavished in such cases by 
terrified despotism. 

And it is further to be observed, that at this time the Spaniards 
might with very limited means have assisted the depressed Italians 
in resuming their adjourned enterprise in favor of Italian liberty. 
Those who imagine that the Italians are incapable of effective ex- 
ertion, shall be answered when we speak hereafter of Naples and 
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Piedmont. In September, 1822, the Spanish ministers were on 
the point of embracing the offers of the French and Italians, who, 
after so many errors and so many opportunities lost by the com- 
promtising rulers in Spain, still formed one of the best supports 
that remained to peninsular liberty. But the foreign ministers, and 
among'them the minister of Russia in particular, the artful Corfiote, 
penetrating in part the intentions of the Spanish ministry, succeed- 
ed in prevailing on them to change their mode of proceeding. 
The ministers of the allied princes informed the Spanish minister, 
that they had no cause to apprehend any thing from the congress 
of Verona, who did not entertain the slightest intention of invadi 
Spain unless the princes who composed it were provoked to de- 
cide on such a step, in consequence of Spain becoming the beacon 
of revolt to other nations. Thus did the unskilful ministry of 
Spain, and the inexperienced St. Miguel, minister for foreign 
affairs, neglect an expedient, which together with the peninsula 
might have saved all the south of Europe. 

8th Cause.—In order to be impartial, it is necessary to allow, 
that towards the end of May, 1823, the affairs of Spain had taken 
so bad a turn, after the many errors, military and political, which 
had been committed, that. clear-sighted men entertained but 
little hope. But if any probability of. preserving the liberty of 
Spain existed, that probability ceased from the moment of the 
counter-revolution in Portugal. In fact the Spanish government, 
instead of the zealous and promised assistance of the’ Portuguese 
army, saw that this army would soon be united to the French for- 
‘ces. And it is sufficient to cast an eye over the map of the penin- 
sula' to perceive that the French, in alliance with the Portuguese as 
auxiliaries, would cut off every communication with the Portuguese 
between the northern and southern provinces of Spain. And 
though, in a military point of view, the fall of Portugal wasa cruel 
stroke upon Spain, it was not less fatal, politically speaking, to the 
public feeling of that nation: on one hand, the most zealous and 
declared assertors of liberty found themselves exposed to the pro- 
bability of suffering as traitors; and on the other hand .might be 
seen the perplexity, the stupor, the astonishment, which even the 
strongest minds experienced on hearing. of the unexampled trea- 


chery, not only of the troops, but of the officers of the Portuguese 


army, of whom not one was heard to say, ‘1 will exempt myself 
from this infamy, I will be distinguished as the only man unwilling 
to co-Operate in such wicked and disgraceful perfidy.” 

9th Cause.—Men of all parties, interested in thedast events of 
the peninsula, did not seek to analyse the military operations of the 
French army, because they looked upon this war as rather politi- 
cal than military. In fact the war was conducted on both sides 
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without any attention to the rules of military science. But if the 
French dispensed with rules and acted with so much audacity, they 
did so because they saw sufficient reason for their conduct, and 
adapted their operations to the circumstances of the moment, 

But the Spaniards (God forgive them) consulted in their plans 
of defence neither their political or military position, nor the prin- 
cipal and invariable rules of tactics. We cannot, however, enter 
these details, because they would lead us into too long a discussion; 
and because it is our object to speak of the public feeling with re- 

to liberty rather than of military transactions. Perhaps the 
time is not far distant, when we shall publish a small tract entitled 
« General rules for the use of a nation, who with few if any regu- 
lar troops, is obliged to defend its liberty against the disciplined ar- 
mies of despotism.” 

The tenth and last cause of Spain’s unhappy failure, was her 
extreme deficiency in the knowledge of that part of the political 
science on which liberty depends: namely, that, excluding ‘all the 
arbitrary dictation of hereditary power, the people shall make and 
administer their own laws through their representatives, and uni- 
versally bear arms for self-preservation. Liberty being the end of 
government, it is not to be obtained by those who are grossly igno- 
rant of the means. ‘This undeniable proposition shows, that, be- 
fore the European patriots can hope, in any future attempts, to es- 
tablish the freedom of their respective countries, they must qualify 
themselves to disseminate the necessary knowledge. Latent seeds 
in the earth, which, smothered with moss or heath, or overshadow- 
ed by forests, have remained dormant for ages, on being laid open 
to the vivifying rays of the sun, suddenly vegetate in all the lux- 
uriance of a delightful verdure. In like manner the suppressed 
seeds of intellect and liberty in the hearts of enslaved nations, on 
the’ removal of despotism, instantly send forth ‘all the gay flowers 
and delicious fruits of freedom. How glorious, how transcendant 
the liberty of Anglo-America! Was it not called into existence 
by the fructifying sunshine of reason, applied to the aforesaid three 
principles in political science ? 

These assiduously impressed on the minds of the people, in- 
spiring unanimity, enthusiasm and invincible heroism, free consti- 
tutions everywhere spontaneously sprang up! Be then a knowledge 
of those few fundamental principles diffused, not only by the pa- 
triots of Spain, but by those likewise of Portugal, of Italy, of France, 
of Germany, and of Greece: then, in the fairest portions of Europe 
soon shall divine liberty be triumphant ! 
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Conclusion drawn from the foregoing remarks on the fall 
of liberty in Spain. 


These are the true, the acknowledged, and principal causes 
which have for the present destroyed not only Spanish liberty, but 
cruelly damped the hopes of all enlightened Europe ;—an event 
mest fatal to the interests of humanity, which ought to open the 
eyes of all those nations who pant for true liberty. These reasons 
ought algo to excite the attention of reflecting minds, since 
have produced the infidelity and weakness of the most distinguished 
generals, they have occasioned the taking of the strongest plaoes 
without any resistance, have caused whole bodies of armed men 
and large columns to lay down their arms at the first appearance 
of a few French recruits, Finally, these reasons show why the 
nation which opposed the French, when they only sought ¢ change 
of dynasty,” became at a later period either cold spectators of what 
passed, or even allies of those very French when they sought to 
reconduct the nation into its ancient slavery. 

Machiavelli, that deeply-reflecting philosopher, maintains, with 
reason, that a suppressed revolution always contains the germ of 
another which follows it ; and it doubtless may be suspected, that, 
when the Spaniards shall again attempt a restoration of their li- 
berty, they may consider the task of bringing a Bourbon dynasty 
under the wholesome limitations of a free constitution so hopeless, 
that they may be provoked to abolish it altogether: especially 
when they may recollect that their late king, as well as the most 
splendid and powerful of their monarchs, the imperial Charles the 
Vth, ultimately found so little personal happiness in the exercise 
of despotic power, that, like other potentates sated with dominion, 
they voluntarily abdicated the throne for their repose. 

Nor, considering what they have suffered from the odious con- 
duct of a bigotted, or rather of a profligate and hypocritical priest- 
hood, who, as instruments of their misery, have been as malignant, 
cruel and blood-thirsty, as they have been busy and intriguing, 
could it be surprising should they wholly divest such monsters, as 
religiowe worst enemies, of the means of being any longer mis- 
chievous. 

And may it not, likewise, be farther imagined, that all the na- 
tions which compose the south of Europe may be disposed to ba- 
nish from their minds, as a delusion, all hope of good under any 
modification of hereditary power, as contrary to nature ? For, with 
reference to those nations, may it not also be apprehended as like- 
ly, that they should respectively consider themselves in such a re- 
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lative position, that on the slavery or freedom of any one of them 
must depend the slavery or freedom of all ? Will not this opinion 
find countenance from a passage in the English Harrington’s 
Oceana, p. 203, in which he says: ‘*If France, Italy and Spain 
were not all sick, all corrupted together, there would be none of 
them so; for the sick would not be able to withstand the sound, 
nor the sound to preserve their health without curing the siek ?” 
But as there are some half a dozen of personages who, without 
any affectation of having studied, say they are legitimately and ex- 
clusively entitled to legislate for the whole European world by dé- 
vine right, perhaps we are to suppose them gifted by inspiration 
with intuitive wisdom ; for such must be the accompanying: attri- 
bute of a divine right. In that case, indeed, such American 
cies, of governing all by all, will be no more than a harmless 
amusement of those on this side of the Atlantic who may happen 
to entertain them, and can never disturb the tranquillity of the 
nations that have been mentioned ; unless it should turn out, that 
legislation by divine right should not produce all the benefits of 
good government in conjunction with social order : but surely per- 
sonages under the influence of intuitive wisdom emanating from 
divine right cannot be mistaken on such a question ! 


NAPLES. 


With respect to local revolutions tending to a general one for 
effecting a recovery of political health to the South of Europe, 
that of Naples merits peculiar attention, as indicating moral causes 
and practical means, whereby success shall in future be the natu- 
ral effect of riperied knowledge and patriot exertion throughout 
Italy, France and Spain. 

Cocitemplating that Neapolitan revolution as a local operation 
necessary to a recovery from the general sickness, it will forcibly 
illustrate the doctrine that has been laid down, proving to have 
been admirable in its kind, and in a high degree instructive. In 
vain, indeed, shall we seek in the annals of history a revolution 
which can be compared to that which took place in Naples in 
1820, A nation which for ten centuries had groaned under a 
despotic government, without a shadow of national representation, 
in the course of six days passed from slavery to freedom! The 
principal proprietors were not only agreed, but vied with the 
lower orders in co-operations of every kind ; and the troops, though 
caressed, courted, and regularly paid by the absolute govern- 
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ment, instead of supporting that government, united with the ci- 
tizens in accomplishing its suppression. 

Never was a E more enthusiastic, more generous, and 
more prudent, in their sudden passage from complete slavery to 
an almost republican liberty. They seemed to pass an act of obli- 
vion over the wrongs experienced from the most sanguinary of 
kings, who in 1799 had sent to the scaffold the most distin. 
guished citizens of the united kingdom, as well as over the crimes 
which were perpetrated by the satellites of despotism. Not a sin- 
gle drop of blood was shed, not a single act of violence was com- 
mitted against the public authority. Yet, alas! the desire so no- 
bly manifested by these virtuous citizens that liberty should be 
consolidated without the smallest disturbance, their generous and 
surprising forbearance contributed to the reverses they afterwards 
experienced. Prodigies, however, are only to be found in ro- 
mances, and not in the history of real life; it is therefore necessa 
to diminish the surprise which an event so extraordinary is likely 
to excite, and to narrate the circumstances which concurred to 
produce the astonishing revolution of Naples. 

Some years before 1799, free-masonry on one side, and the 
folly and intrigues of Queen Caroline of Austria on the other 
side, caused the most distinguished men in that kingdom to de- 
clare themselves in favor of liberal ideas. The insurrectionary 
wats of 1799 and of 1806 against the French, gave a con- 
siderable impulse to the lower orders of the people.' The 


* Tf climate and soil have so powerful an effect on vegetable productions, 
why should they not also have an influence over animal constitutions? Cli- 
mate and scil cannot certainly work miracles, and can do little unless as- 
sisted by the energy of man ; but trifling circumstances in a fertile soil, and 
under a benignant sky, wil] have frequently considerable effects. From the 
frdzen zone have proceeded hordes of Vandals and Huns, devastating every 
conntry in their course like an overwhelming torrent; but such men as 
a Homer, an Epaminondas, an Alexander, a Numa Pompilius, a Cincinnatus, 
a Cesar, or a Napoleon, are rarely found, except in genial climates. The 
kingdom of Naples, like the rest of Italy, had groaned for ages under the most 
degrading slavery; and the despots, more effectually to debase her popula- 
tion, had inundated Italy with German, Swiss and Spanish troops. ‘In 
1799, the King of Naples, taking refuge in Sicily, sought the aid of a people 
he had hitherto despised, and applied, to the lowest class.as being the most 
ignorant and the most likely to be under the influence of the clergy. On 
the other hand, the French republican trvops in that country called to arms, 
in the name of liberty, those men who were most distinguished by their 
knowledge, but not by their skill in military affairs. Thus was the flame of 
civil war kindled and fanned in the kingdom of Naples. It is necessary to 
be well acquainted with the history of that time in order to do justice to 
the energy and enthusiasm displayed on either side. The lower orders 
supported despotism, while the ncbles, the rich, and the learned main- 
tained the republic. .The people had on their side a numerous A 
the Russian army, and the navy of England—the republicans had a few 
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failure in the public treasure, and the code of Napoleon, des- 
troyed the nobility; and to their great fortunes, as well as-to 
the clergy, this code was not less fatal. In this manner neither 
nor privileged classes existed: all the citizens. had 

nearly the same interests, so that what was good for the one, was 
equally good for the other. The nation being in this situation, 
another favorable circumstance unexpectedly arose, which was 
an organisation of the celebrated sect of the Carbonari, that 
rfully contributed in preparing the less opulent classes . for 
freedom. It is not, however, sufficient that a nation should 
be ripe for liberty; some propitious opportunity must. present 
itself ; there must be some point of re-union, where the general 
and simultaneous will of the people shall declare itself with the 
vigour indispensably necessary to such undertakings. Such anop- 
portunity did present itself in this country ; a Lieutenant-General, 
the commandant of two large provinces, containing nearly a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, furnished with all the powers that despotism 


French battalions, and that enthusiasm which makes up for the deficien- 
cies occasioned by want of experience ard practice in the fatigues of war. 
The republicans raised several small columns at some distance from the 
capital, whe fought with vigour, but being overcome by numbers daily lost 
ground, A legion of republicans, composed of Calabrian students resident 
in the capital, not exceeding four hundred in number, formed the garrison 
of a little fort near Naples, called Villena; this garrison was besieged by 
Cardinal Ruffo with his numerous troops. The Cardinal assured these 
republicans, that if they would surrender, their lives should be spared; but 
these ardent youths, full of the enthusiasm of liberty, answered with con- 
tempt the proposals of the Cardinal, who in consequence assaulted the 
litle fort. After fighting with unparalleled valour and obstinacy, and 
being no longer able to offer any effectual resistance, they retired into a 
corner of the fort, and when they perceived it filled with the assailants, 
a f set fire to the powder-magazine, and in one moment both the victors 
and vanquisbed perished together. Their mingled bodies were thrown u 
into the air, and at a great distance; buth the sea and neighbouring fields 
were scattered with mangled human limbs. Had the Neapolitan republic 
been at that time consolidated, such a memorable event would have put to 
silence those who boast of the lieroic actions of Greece and Rome,—but 
men never appreciate the merit of the unfortunate, for human egotism 
cannot separate its admiration from the considerations of personal interest, 
In the mean time the republican government, aided by a few patriots, strove 
to defend the capital, and having lost this, shut themselves up in the 
forts. There they fought for some days, and there might be seen lawyers, 
physicians, priests, old fathers of families, and the youthful dandies of Na- 
ples, all fighting with equal spirit in the cause of expiring liberty, and te- 
fusing terms of capitulation to the very last moment, Freedom fell in 
Naples, and all declared that it had fallen forever: yet, if Machiavel had 
lived in those days be would have foretold, that after some years had 
elapsed, that very populace which followed a Cardinal Ruffu for the des- 
truction of liberty, would enter the same capital with a general who ted 
them against despotism; as actually took place in 1820. Hence, clear- 
sighted men may reason on future probabilities. 
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is accustomed tO confer, and patronised by the ministry, was 
insensible to so many flattering advantages, and determined in de 
voting himself to the cause of liberty and glory, to brave all the 
dangers that awaited his decision. He took advantage of a de. 
cree for the organisation of the militia, and with the greatest 
vigour organised ten thousand men, chosen from among the most 
respectable proprietors, and divided into two regiments, six bat- 
talions, ard seventy companies. They were ail completely 
clothed and armed with fowling-pieces at their own expence, 
All the ten thousand either were, or became, Carbonari, and 
the officers and subalterns, though belonging to the most respec- 
table class of citizens, were among the heads of that sect. With 
these ten thousand militia-men, and several corps of the line, 
armed in different ways, General Guglielmo Pepe took upon him- 
self the responsibility of giving the signal so eagerly looked for by 
the majority of the nation. ‘The militia, the soldiers, the citizens 
of every class seconded that General, and in six days, from slaves, 
they became freemen. Having premised thus much, we will 
proceed to explain the causes which threw Naples back into its 
ancient slavery. They shall be limited to five. 

Ist. The same as that which has been already mentioned relative 
to the affairs of Spain ; and perhaps the Neapolitans would not have 
fallen into the error of leaving the Bourbons on the throne, had not 
the example been already given them in that country. This exam- 
ple had not, however, much weight with the chiefs of the Neapo- 
litan revolution, but it influenced the generality of the people. 
In fact General Pepe, in his proclamation from Monteforte, had 
only spoken of a constitutional government and of the extinetion 
of absolute power, while the populace in Naples demamnded from 
the King the constitution of Spain—and the reason for this is very 
evident. It was not possible for the mass of the people in Naples 
to examine the defects or the merits of this or that constitution ; 
they saw that of Spain agreed upon by the most enlightened li- 
berals in Cadiz removed from regal influence ; and they beheld it 
proclaimed anew with enthusiasm, and, if not recognised, at least 
permitted, by the other powers of Europe. The same reasons 
which induced the mass of the Neapolitans to adopt the constitu- 
tion of Spain, also induced them to, preserve upon the throne of 
the two Sicilies the dynasty of the Bourbons, and to forget the 
blood of the illustrious citizens, which was shed in 1799 by their 
old king, Ferdinand the First : in this respect imitating the Spa- 
niards, who in like manner unfortunately shut their eyes to the 
wickedness of their own Ferdinand the ViIth. The frightful events 
and the horrors which followed the French revolution also strongly 
influenced the minds of the proprietors, who had been taught to 
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entertain sentiments of respect and attachment towards the reign- 
ing dynasty. Finally, the infatuation of men, who are not .pro- 
feundly instructed in the science of government, nor wholly di- 
vested of ancient prejudices and self-interest, misled them into the 
fatal error of adopting half-measures, and favored the pretensions 
of the ancient despots, who, on their part, are always prodigal of 
tears, of solemn oaths, of baseness of any kind, as best suits their 
purposes, either when they hope to throw a veil over the past, or 
to gain for the future the goodwill of the people, who are usually 
as generous as blind. 

2nd. This is also the same with that which we have detailed in 
the second place, in speaking of Spain. But here, it is necessary 
to remark, that the Spaniards, though warned by the example of 
Naples, by the attempts of Ferdinand in Madrid, by the insurrec- 
tions of Navarre and Catalonia, yet concurred in supporting that 
fatal article of the Spanish Constitution, which gave the King the 
command of the army. I say, they concurred in this act, because 
at that time the ministry of Spain was composed of decided friends 
of liberty, and the King was obliged blindly to acquiesce in what- 
ever they recommended. ‘Whereas, the unfortunate Neapolitans 
had not apparently at that time any reason for suspecting the 
wicked intentions either of their king, or of the regent, nor had 
they the advantage of learning experience from the spectacle of 
other nations, who had owed their fall to the perfidy and perjury 
of the sons of St. Louis. They had the misfortune to find, in the 
Duke of Calabria, a man who strove to make himself popular, ei- 
ther from disgust at the little affection shown him by his father, 
by whom he had been deprived of any influence in the affairs of 
the kingdom, while his wife, the Duchess of Calabria, suffered a 
thousand humiliations, from the king’s second wife, the Princess 
of Partanna ; * or else because he designed to eclipse General Pepe 


* Examples sometimes persuiade more than the most evident reasoning : 
hence, we shall avail ourselves of one with which the Princess of Partanna, 
the present wife of the King of the two Sicilies, has supplied us. From this 
it will be perceived that despotism does not reside in King Ferdinand, or 
Louis, in an Emperor Francis, or Alexander, but in absolute power itself. 
So that if a prince was possessed of good dispositions, or was even like the 
Lion of Casto, whose gall, according to the panegyric of the orator Dog, was 
sweet, and his teeth benignant, such a prince, in spite of his own natural 
character, would not the less occasion his people to perceive the inconve- 
niences of absolute power. Hence it arises that, in all times and in all 
countries, those who surround princes are more interested than even 
princes themselves, in the support of despotism, without which, they could 
neither satisfy their avarice nor their ambition; they could not dispose of 
all the offices of the state in favor of their relations and flatterers; and in 
one word their actions would be exposed to the harsh, but useful censures, 
of a free press. ‘The Princess of Partanna belongs to one of the most 
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by professing great zeal for the constitutional government of the 
united kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

Hereafter, in speaking more at length of the Neapolitan revo. 
lution, it will be demonstrated by some documents and facts as yet 
unknown to the public, that though statesmen and men of fore. 
sight, versed in the intricate mazes of the human heart, ought to 
have distrusted the Duke of Calabria, it was impossible for the 
mass of the people not be deceived by the many circumstances 
which appeared to favor the Prince Regent in their eyes—We 
include in this mass at least nine-tenths as well of the govern. 
ing junta as of the Parliament, a fact which will appear hereafter, 
By virtue of that clause in the Spanish Constitution which induced 
the. Neapolitans to grant to the Prince Regent the command of 
the national forces, as well as by the artifices of this prince who 
knew so well how to put on the mask, and the simplicity and 
credulity of the parliament, who were not suspicious of any trea. 
chery on the part of the regent, he became, after General Pepe had 

igned the command-in-chief, Generalissimo ; and as the minis 
were all on his side, he was also dictator de facto. When there. 
fore he became unfaithful, and leagued with his father and the 
holy alliance, how was it possible for the Neapolitans to preserve 
































































nuble families in Palermo, but her family and that of her deceased husband 
were in such a state of abject poverty, that on the occasion of the death of 
Maria Carolina of Austria, the princess actually wanted money to procure a 
mourning-dress in order to appear at court. Though she became wife to the 
old King, she could not hope to become Queen also, because such a step would 
have been incompatible with family compacts; but she consoled herself with 
the magnificent gifts she received trom the King, and in dispensing favors 
and employments to.her sons, her friends aud her flatterers, At the period 
of the Constitution in Naples, a person in a high situation in the state 
waited: upon her, and in a polite manner gave her to understand, that as 
she had shown no aversion to the constitutional system, she would un- 
doubtedly become Queen, as the King would be at liberty to declare her 
such, and the parliament would give its consent ; but the Princess of Par- 
tanna finding, to her great regret, that the King, who had formerly been 
able to bestow so many gifts upon her, had for some time past deferred his 
usual donation, came to the conclusion, that it was better to be the wife of 
an absolute King, than an acknowledged constitutional Queen. 

We have reason to believe that the revolution had hardly taken place in 
Naples, when the King found himself so situated, that he dared not com- 
municate either officially or in secret with his ministers in France, in 
Russia and in Austria, in opposition to the constitutional government ; 
while, it is well known, that they, on their parts, conducted themselves sv 
as unequivocally to manifest that they were more interested for the cause 
of despotism than even the King himself. These examples, and many other 
incontestible arguments, might be adduced to prove to the people, that des- 

ism is inherent in, and inseparable from, absolute power. “ Why did I 

arn to write ?” exclaimed Nero, the first time he had to pronounce sen- 
tence against a malefactor. 
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their liberty against the machinations of both a domestic and a 
foreign foe? And the more the Neapolitans concurred,» with 
unexampled patriotism, to augment the army to the amount of 
120 battalions including militia, the greater opportunities they 
afforded the Prince Regent for their destruction. For the nation 
having placed at the disposal of the faithless Regent all the forces 
they were capable of mustering, this circumstance alone was de- 
cisive in respect of enabling him to betray his country to its fo- 
reign enemy. In fact, with this treasonable view, he kept Pepe, 
whom he did not dare wholly to neglect, in the back-ground as a 
general, confiding the bulk of the army to Carascosa and other 
generals of his faction, while the smaller part insidiously -as- 
signed to Pepe was—in the midst of the snows of the Abruzzi 
with a handful of regulars and a small number of militia! a post 
and a force which could only be of the smallest value on the sup- 
position of its being intended that the great army of Carascosa 
should faithfully oppose the Austrians; but which position was 
evidently given to Pepe, that he might be without any possible 
means, after the premeditated submission and dispersion of the 
main army, of maintaining the war for preventing his country 
being seized on as a prey by a foreign despot, to whom the Nea- 
politan Bourbons preferred being crouching slaves, rather than 
constitutional sovereigns of a free people; so inveterate is he 
hatred of liberty in the bosoms of kings and princes! After so 
many facts, the self-evidence of which prevents a shadow of doubt, 
we must consider as deficient in candour or discernment those 
who can still attribute the downfall of Naples to the cowardice of 
the troops. Had this cowardice appeared when Naples opposed 
the French in 1799, and in 1806, when they were the first na- 
tion in Europe to resist the power of Napoleon? Had not, on 
the contrary, their heroism been cause of admiration in Spain, in 
Germany, in Italy under Murat, and in Sicily under the walls of 
Palermo, as well as pre-eminently in the disastrous campaign of 
Napoleon in Russia ? * 


* In less than three months the Neapolitan troops twice fought, both 
within and without the walls of Palermo, against the numerous population 
of that city. The’first time this took place was when the news arrived of 
the political change in Naples; the second, when General Florestano Pepe 
was sent into that island. On the first of these occasions, the intrigues and 
the ignorance of three or four inexperienced noblemen of Palermo sowed 
the seeds of disunion among the people and garrison of that town ; on the 
second, the imprudence of the parliament put the finishing stroke to this fa- 
tal state of discord ; but, in both these cases, the intrepidity of each party was 
sufficiently manifested, and so much blood was shed, that it must ever be 
regretted that these exertions were not more beneficially employed in the 
support of liberty against the common enemy—in which case, perhaps, Italy 
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$d.—The fatal mistake of the Parliament, who, while they saw 
almost all Europe directly or indirectly opposed to their national li. 


would not be at this moment in a state of slavery and degradation. It is evi- 
tlent that the desire of fighting for the cause of their country is a strong feel- 
ing in the hearts of these two nations, and that bad faith and the guidance of 
evil counsellors have alone occasioned their slavery and dishonor. 

With regard to the Neapolitan troops under Murat, it is te be lamented 
that neither the object of this short pamphlet, nor the limits of a note, 
allow us to detail at length the glury which the Neapolitans so justly 
earhed by their conduct in the two campaigns in Italy of 1814 and 1815, 
and to demonstrate that no blame attaches to the brave King Murat (the 
Mark Antony of our age) on account of his political conduct towards Na- 
poleon.—lIf, notwithstanding the mania which possesses every man in 
these days to become an Author, the public have never yet been informed 
of the exact truth relative to the militury conduct of the troops, and the po- 
litical conduct of their leader in these campaigns, it is to be ascribed to 
two causes ; first, that no Neapulitan could write such a narrative without 
risk of imprisonment or the scaffold ; and secondly on account of the great and 
merited respect entertained fur the memory of Napoleon, by the sons, the 
wife, the friends of Murat, as well as the veneration in which they held 
those ashes which had been so lately enclosed within their narrow tomb, 
The documents, however, which might be produced on this subject would 
not derogate from the fame of that illustrious man. 

We will content ourselves with a slight sketch, and only give the follow. 
ing particulars relating to the conduct of Murat. This prince retired into 
Naples with the consent of the Emperor Napoleon, after the disasters which 
befel him in Germany, in 18138, and which obliged him to repass the Rhine, 
King Murat, at his return into his dominions, applied himself to the organis- 
ation of a new army, and in that attempt he had many obstacles to encoun- 
ter. Out of ten thousand Neapolitans sent into Spain, hardly five hundred re- 
turned to their country ; and ten thousand more who went into Germany in 
order to make part of that army which invaded Russia, had remained in 
Dantzic under General Florestano Pepe, and, as General Rapp has testified 
in his memoirs, rivalled the French troops in bravery. —At the same time 
Murat was greatly. distressed for money, on account ef the immense ex- 
pense he was obliged to incur in building ships of war for Napoleon, as well 
as inthe payment of his troops in Spain and Germany, and in the exorbitant 
sums which were required of him for the support of the French who re- 
mained in his kingdom. Notwithstanding all this, however, Murat, active 
by nature, succeeded in organising an army so that he was able to take the 
field with thirty thousand men. He then wrote to inform the Emperor 
Napoleon that he considered the cause of France as his own; and that he 
was ready, with his own troops united with the French and those of the 
rest of Italy, to menace Vienna, and to prevent the Austrians and Bava- 
rians from entering the French empire. The King waited with impatience 
the answer of the Emperor, and one day, while with the Queen he was ex- 
amining the excavations which were making at Pompeii, a courier arrived 
from Paris, with the answer of Napoleon, which in a very laconic manner 
required, that he should immediately put himself in march towards the Po, 
at the head of thirty thousand men, and there await fresh orders to be 
transmitted through his minister of war. Murat tore the letter and threw 
it on the ground: he then took it up again, and leaving the Queen at Pom- 
peli, set out for Naples. He there immediately summoned his ministers, 
among whum were the Duke of Campo Chiaro, and Count Zurlo, and saying 
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berty, attracted to themselves the enmity also of the Sicilians, 
In this respect, the Parliament of Naples was even more inexcu- 


tothem “The Emperor treats me too ill,” he gave them the letter to read. 

Notwithstanding this, Murat advanced towards the Po in the full ex- 
pectation that the Emperor had meade dispositions analogous to those 
which he had prescribed to himself. But on this occasion, being actuated 
by personal motives, Napoleon committed an error which was tatal to the 
affairs of Italy: he wrote through the minister of war, to desire the King of 
Napies to place his army at the disposition uf the Viceroy, Prince Eugene 
Beauharnois. Now, was it possible for Murat to confurm to such an order? 
Napoleon’s partiality to Prince Engene made it impracticable for him, on 
the one hand, to serve the cause of France; and on the other, he beheld 
himself on the point of losing his kingdom. In fact, had a few thousand 
Austrians landed in the provinces of Naples, the Sicilian troups and the 
populace would have revolted against him, because Ferdinand, by promising 
the Carbonari a free constitution, had made the people declare against 
Murat. The reader will perceive the truth of this assertion, when he is 
reminded that, in 1814, even without the assistance of the troops from Sicily, 
the Carbouari in the Abruzzi were in a complete state uf insurrection.— 
Murat therefore, being sensible that his ruin was inevitable, if he did not 
join the alliance with Austria, was obliged to accept it, and thus to declare 
against France. Without entering into any discussion, how far the claims 
of gratitude, relationship, or personal affection, ought to infiuence the chief 
magistrate of a nation in his political transactions, letus only ask those who 
blame the conduct of Murat in this instance, if, in refusing the alliance 
of Austria, he had lost his kingdom, could he ever hope again to serve the 
cause of France? Had he, indeed, taken the command of all the French 
and Italian troops in Italy, the general cry of Italian Independence would 
have inspired all the Neapolitans with zeal in his cause, aud they would 
have used every exertion, avd made every possible sacrifice, to have de- 
fended the kingdom in his absence from the invasion threatened by the 
King of Sicily, assisted by the English. The great error of Murat was not 
in having declared for the Austrians, but rather in having done so by halves, 
and not with sufficient decision. For it is out of all doubt, that if the dy- 
nasty of this prince had been more closely united with that of Austria, he 
might have reigned over a great part of Italy, as Bernadotte now reigns 
over Sweden, But Murat’s generous nature could not forget the claims which 
France had over him as his native country, nor the ties which bound him 
to Napoleon; hence, he co-operated but feebly with the Austrians, and 
when Napoleon landed in France from Elba, Murat hastened to declare in 
his favor, and, in direct opposition to his own personal interests, not only 
attacked the Austrians, but did so with too much precipitation, After Mu- 
rat had Jost hiskingdom, he landed in France and solicited the command of 
the French cavalry : had Napoleon consented to this, it is very probable that 
he might not have lost the battle of Waterloo, as the reverses sustained by 
the French cavalry greatly contributed to that defeat. All Europe is ac 
quainted with the brilliant valour of Murat, but it is not perhaps generally 
known that his magnanimity was not inferior to that of Alexander him- 
self, 

The following incontestibie fact will sufficiently confirm this assertion. 
After the campaign which tovk place in Italy ‘in 1814, Murat being re- 
turned to Naples, reviewed the greater part of his army in the field of Mars ; 
and one of the many zealous ‘Carbonari among the royal guards, during 
the firing loaded his piece with ball, and fired at the King, but missing 
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sable than the Cortes of Spain, or of Portugal. General Flores. 
tano Pepe, with a handful of brave men, succeeded in subjugating 
the extensive shores of Palermo, and several districts of Sicily, 
which were not only in revolt, but in a complete state of anarchy. 
This first step of the constitutional government was necessary, 
otherwise it would have fallen into discredit both at home and 


his aim, wounded an officer of the staff. All the generals present sur- 
rounded the King in alarm, and earnestly entreated him to retire, but he 
replied to their solicitations, “It isa mere accident ; can you believe that 
my children would desire my death? I will prove to you the contrary.” 
The King then passed along the line, ordered the battalions successively to 
fire, and stood in front of each while they followed his orders. This in- 
trepidity produced a better etiect on the troups, than all the prosecutions or 
executions which any other king could have ordained. If King Murat 
did not give a free constitution to Naples, this circumstance ouly proves 
more forcibly than any other, that destiny in vain places a generous man 
on an absolute thrane ; since his benevolent dispusitidus are rendered en- 
tirely useless by the persons who surround him, and whose interest it is to 
keep him adespot. In fact Murat was known to say, “I am as anxious to 
give my people a free constitution as they can be tu receive it; but this is 
not the moment; for Austria would consider measa revolutionary king.” By 
these and similar arguments was Murat persuaded by his ministers to defer 
giving to his people a free constitution, which alone would have proved 
his safeguard, and that of the unfortunate Neapolitans. 

With regard to the troops employed in the campaigns of 1814 and 1815 
in Italy, we shall briefly remark, that the Austrians in their journals, and 
on every occasion, did justice to the bravery of the Neapolitan army. 

In the campaign of 1815, no army could achieve more than that of 
Naples, against troops so numerous as the Austrians. In the battle of 
Panaro, seven thousand Neapolitans passed the river which was defended 
by twelve thousand Austrians, and pursued them so closely that the enemy 
retired in confusion. In Carpi two thousand four hundred Neapolitans 
sustained their pesition one whole day against fifteen thousand Austrians, 
and at length, having expended all the:r ammunition, they opened a retreat 
for themselves at the point of the bayonet. In the combat of Bologna, and 
in that of Castel di Sangro, the best veteran troops could not conduct them- 
selves better thandid the Neapolitans ; and finally they distinguished them- 
selves beyond measure in the battle of Macerata, which lasted three days, 
in which the forces assembled by Murat were only half the number of the 
Austrians, and where two thousand four hundred Neapolitans remained dead 
on the field of battle. 

If, after the loss of this battle, the Neapolitan troops disbanded, it was 
owing to political circumstances and tv the legitimate King Ferdmand, who 
by oaths and proclamations had guaranteed that Constitution so much de- 
sired by the people. And what military man, what man of reflection, versed 
in the history of ancient and modern warfare, does not know, that the conse- 
quences of the defeat of an army in the heart of its own country, are in ge- 
neral irremediable. 

Murat, within a few hours of his death, expressed his admiration of his 
people, and of the bravery of his troops. In the engagement of Panaro, in 
which he had under his command seven thousand Neapolitans, he ex- 
claimed, “It is not possible for an Infantry to fight with greater spirit.” 
Perhaps this engagement gave him more confidence in bis army than the 
smal] number of his troops ought otherwise to have warranted. 
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abroad ; besides that, to leave Sicily in such a state of anarchy was 
to afford a pretence to foreign nations to take a part in it. But if 
the parliament had shown a generosity equal to the energy dis- 
played by Florestano Pepe and his troops, how great would have 
been the attachment of the Sicilians towards the Neapolitans ! 
what vigour would not this reconciliation between the countries 
have produced in the united kingdom for the benefit of the com- 
mon cause! In vain did Florestano Pepe write from Palermo— 
« Religiously adhere to the convention stipulated by me, in virtue 
of the powers I received from the government. It shall be my 
care to act in such a manner that the Sicilians shall acknowlege 
the unity of the parliament, and shall give fifteen thousand men, 
and a proportionate sum of money towards the defence of national 
independence.” 

The parliament were obstinately bent on losigg these advan- 
tages, and in disuniting the Neapolitans and Sicilians. Why dol 
say, disuniting ? they were made irreconcilable enemies : instead of 
gaining 15,000 Sicilians, ten thousand Neapolitans were required 
to keep Sicily in subjection, and were thereby lost to the common 
cause. The blindness of parliament was such, that the troops who 
had behaved so honorably did not even receive from that body the 
smallest thanks for their conduct. King Ferdinand endeavored to 
seduce and thereby to disgrace General Florestano Pepe, by send- 
ing him the grand cordon of Saint Ferdinand, and giving to Car- 
dinal Gravina the office of decorating him with the most distin- 
guished of his orders, to which he annexed the dignity of a 
grandee of Spain. But to send honest men to the scaffold, or to 
commit the most flagrant perjury, was easier to such a King, than 
to seduce a General, who, disdaining to stoop in order to receive 
his favors, sent back the cordon and sought to retire altogether 
from the service. The Sicilians, thus rendered discontented, and 
separated from the Neapolitan interest, the occupation of Sicily by 
the Austrians became an easy task. The surprise, however, which 
such an error in the parliament of Naples must naturally excite, 
will be considerably diminished when we observe, that neither the 
parliament of Great Britain with regard to the United States of 
America, nor the Cortes of Spain and Portugal towards their co- 
lonies, manifested either more foresight or more moderation. We 
will observe here, that though a desire for despotism is, as it were, 
engrafted in the hearts of princes, such conduct is a scandalous 
anomaly among those who boast themselves as the chief promul- 
gators of liberal ideas, and who, enjoying the confidence of a 
people, have been elevated to the national representation. 

4th. Is also among those which ruined Spain: that is to 
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say, the temporising conduct of the members of the parliament, 
In 1799 the republican government was by a foreign force de. 
stroyed, but not without the concurrence of another cause—that 
of a stupid indifference of the people to freedom—sad effect of a 
lamentable ignorance !' On that occasion the citizens were con- 
signed to executioners, to dungeons, after having acted strenuously, 
whereas the deputies of the parliament of 1820, although sup- 
ported by the nation at large, tranquilly retired to their houses. 
The former did not sustain liberty, because resistance was at 
that time impossible,-—the latter lost it, because they had not 
the decision of the former. All the gold of the Holy Alliance 
could not have corrupted the tenth part of the deputies of the 
Neapolitan parliament, yet nevertheless the tenth part of them 
could not either resolve on infringing for a moment one single 
article of the inconsiderately-adopted Spanish Constitution, or on 
proposing an amendment of so imperfect a model; and they hesi- 
tated to save their country, because they had not sufficient fortitude 
and decision of character to take on themselves the responsibility 
of such important measures. This timidity and want of decision 


‘In 1799 the Neapolitans were not sufficiently prepared for liberty ; and 
having lived for so many years in the most profound lethargy, were unac- 
customed to habits of warfare. In 1821, they were completely ripe for 
liberty, and were trained to military discipline, not only by the insurrec- 
tionary wars which they had twice energetically sustained, but by the bril- 
liant campaigns of Napoleon ; in which, more or less, Neapolitans had taken 
their share. In 1799 we behold a handful of patriots heroically fighting 
for liberty to the very last extremity—we behold alli the citizeus composing 
the republican government, either condemned to death or imprisonment, 
and not one traitor to be found amongthem. While, in 1821, there was no 
obstinate resistance, no deputies or ministers were condemned, and but teo 
many instances of treachery were to be discovered among them. Whence 
arise these contradictions ?—we answer, that they may be traced to the three 
following causes. First, the executive power being interested in the inva- 
sion of the enemy: secondly, the deputies of the parliament not being com- 
promised in the political change ; and thirdly, the Neapolitans feeling that 
all the force of Europe was against them, and not even one small state in- 
terested for, or in alliance with them. Now, as not one of these causes can 
possibly affect the character of the mass of the Neapolitan people, they can- 
not with any degree of justice be blamed for the misfortunes into which 
they have fallen. The misfortunes or the prosperity of a people depend on 
a variety of accidental circumstances, to which they have not themselves 
contributed. The virtue and energy, the vice and weakness, by which they 
are enduwed by nature, are developed by these circumstances; and it is not 
to the vice or virtue of a nation at large that political events, cither adverse 
or propitious, can with propriety be attributed. That man alone shall ven- 
ture to vilify a whole people, who, looking impartially into the history of 
his own country, can persuade himself that it was never deserving of cen- 
sure. 
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were so great, that the parliament, when they heard that the per- 
jured king was advancing with a foreign army, dared not exclude 
his son from the command of the forces of the state; and when 
a deputy, the Marquis Dragonetti, proposed that the parliament 
should again confer the command in-chief on General Pepe, the 
majority, deficient in the energy and vigour necessary in a revo- 
lutionary crisis, replied that the existing constitution did not allow 
the Congress to interfere'in the arrangements of the executive 
power—as if improvident paper formalities, unfounded in reason, 
justice, or the inherent right of self-preservation, were, on the part 
of the nation, to be held sacred; while the most solemn oaths 
were to have no binding force on the tyrants who aimed to rivet 
on the necks of the people the never-ceasing yoke of slavery ! 

It is nevertheless to be presumed, that, had the deputies been 
conscious of having before them only the alternative of liberty or 
the scaffold, they would have otherwise decided. Their not being 
placed in this situation, was the reason why the whole congress 
degraded themselves by sending to the worthless king, through the 
contemptible General Fardella, that mean and disgraceful message, 
which was disapproved of by the whole nation, so great was the 
desire which the Neapolitans felt for liberty.—There is no doubt 
that, even after the reverses of the army occasioned by the treachery 
of the Regent, if the parliament had but retired into Calabria, and 
there continued to exercise the functions of sovereignty, the Nea- 
politans might with a glorious obstinacy have maintained their in- 
dependence. 

5th. We have reason to believe that the presence of the 
French and English squadrons greatly contributed to the loss of 
Neapolitan liberty. The presence of the English squadron occa- 
sioned even more alarm than that of France, notwithstanding 
that the French were more interested than the English in re-esta- 
blishing despotism in Naples. It had been expected that the 
French would not make any movement without the consent of the 
English government ; therefore, when the latter manifested hostile 
intentions, there could be no doubt entertained respecting the for- 
mer. The Neapolitans, besides, had been accustomed, for twenty 
years, to see the English navy sailing along their shores for the sole 
purpose of protecting the Bourbon despotism. So that it was gene- 
rally remarked—*¢ This is the same navy which in 1799 gave its 
powerful assistance to so many cruel massacres ; which, from 1806 
to 1814, had excited those civil wars in our country, and caused 
the still-smoking blood of our fellow-citizens to flow—this is 
the force which, in 1815, by feigning neutrality, caused our un- 
happy king, Murat, to declare the independence of Italy, and then, 
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suddenly declaring against us, brought back that Ferdinand who 
now appears among us in the midst of a transalpine army; and 
yet some shadow of hope might remain to us, if these were not 
the same English who, after having for many years guaranteed to 
the Sicilians the possession of that liberty to which they themselves 
invited them, yet in the end manifested their disregard even to the 
sanctity of treaties.” ! 

Such were the reflections, to which little could be opposed, and 
which spread discouragement and dismay among even those who 
were best disposed to defend their country. Hence, in the coun- 
cil of generals at which the Regent presided, almost all of them, 
addressing themselves to General Pepe, said, ‘* You are the only 
one of us who suppose that there is in the nation sufficient patrio- 
tism to enable us to resist all Europe by sea and land ;” and in fact 
it would have been more easy for the Neapolitans to defend them- 
selves against a hundred thousand men, provided the sea had been 
clear of enemies, than against 50,000, if they had been at the same 
time attacked on the side of the water. And as at all times we 
see that when the probability of success is distant, those who are 


' Montesquieu says that the liberty of the press is so contrary to the 
spirit of despotism, that if it were introduced into Turkey, the government 
of the Turks would cease to be despotic. 

It is really most unfortunate that the liberty of the press enjoyed in Eng- 
land has not succeeded in interesting the generous English people to raise 
their voice against the conduct of their government towards some of the 
nations of Europe; a conduct as detrimental to the real policy of Great 
Britain, as it is derogatory to those feelings of humanity which ought to be 
cherished by so great a nation. The proceedings of the English govern- 
ment for the last 25 years, with regard to Italy, but particularly the two Sici- 
lies, besides being contrary to the national interests, would have disgraced 
the Vandalsthemselves. In 1799 we see the servants of the English govern- 
ment becoming the panders of the passions and despotic inclinations of the 
reigning family, and of Caroline of Austria. From 1806 to 1818, these 
same persons, employed by the English government, organised liberal sects 
in Italy ; invited the Italians to be free; organised and followed up a revo- 
lution in favor of liberty in Sicily, and promised by a solemn treaty to main- 
tain it, which treaty was sanctioned by the government. They placed the 
king in arrest, and drove their former friend Queen Caroline from Sicily. 
In 1814 liberty was proclaimed all over Italy ; in 1815 they declared, some- 
times for and sometimes against Murat ; and finally, in his misfortunes, they 
declared against him as well as against the people of Naples, where they had 
organised these very sects in favor of freedom, and against the Sicilians to 
whom they had guaranteed aconstitution like that of England—thus becom- 
ing the instruments of a king whom they had so lately retained as a pri- 
souer in avillanear Palermo. Lastly, in 1821, the English government, by 
the squadron which they sent to Naples, and by a variety of secret intrigues 
with the congress, and the manceuvres of Sir William A’Court at Naples, 
greatly contributed to the invasion of the two Sicilies by the Austrians. 
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the most exposed to danger are the first to change sides, the pre- 
sence of the English and French squadrons soon weakened the 
energy of the deputies, and shook the fidelity of those generals 
whom the Regent and the artful foreign ministers gave to under- 
stand, that when General Pepe’s faction (as they affected to call it) 
was put down, the Austrians themselves would give Naples the 
rational constitution of France. When, in times more remote, in 
the year 1778, we read that the despots of France and Spain saved 
the tottering liberties of America, and that the free English go- 
vernment aided in destroying the rising liberties of Italy, shall we 
find sufficient reasons for such a monstrous proceeding in the 
ministry and parliament of England? No: certainly. ‘Thus 
much, however, we will say, that, if in 1778 the Bourbons disre- 
ded the ordinary rules of policy, at least they guaranteed a just 
cause, while England, on the contrary, in 1821, acted in defiance of 
justice, and at the expense of her national interests and character. 


Conclusion drawn from the downfall of Neapolitan liberty. 


Thus have been given in a brief abstract, the causes of the fatal 
loss of liberty in Naples : fatal not only to that country, but to al- 
most all the other nations of Europe; for the first experiment of 
the allied powers having succeeded so well, they hastened towards 
Spain to try the success of a second, and God only knows how much 
farther they may carry their oppressions over other conquered na- 
tions. If the Neapolitans had been guided by a more skilful con- 
gtess, they would undoubtedly have either beaten the Austrians, 
or would have offered a longer resistance ; and in that case the revo- 
lution of Piedmont would not have remained unfruitful, and the 
French, though not so well inclined towards liberty as other na- 
tions supposed, might have been roused from their long lethargy, 
and the freedom of the South of Europe might for a considerable 
time have been secured. As we have already said that France 
and Spain must be either free or enslaved together, so we may say 
that France and Italy are exactly in the same position. Whence, 
if the despots of Europe are persuaded that the fall of one among 
them will be fatal to the rest, so let the friends of freedom also 
acknowlege, that the cause of liberty isa common cause—and of 
this truth the Italians, the French‘and Spaniards, must be especially 
convinced. And though it is impossible to delude ourselves oy 
concealing that the cause of liberty is at this moment at a low eb 
in Europe, yet we must not forget the well-known maxim, that 
governments which are not preserved by public opinion, but which 
are only supported by the point of the Manis; are always liable 
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to an unexpected destruction. And if in the kingdom of Naples 
the revolution of 1799, in which so few individuals took part, pro. 
duced in twenty years so great a change in public feeling, and con. 
verted it entirely to the interests of the nation, what may not be 
expected from the revolution (though suppressed) of 1820, in 
which all the citizens took part ? Austria, and the Bourbon family, 
will be convinced of this, on the first favorable occasion that shall 
present itself for forwarding the interests of humanity. 


FALL OF PORTUGUESE LIBERTY. 


The situation in which the people of Portugal were placed 

was not exactly similar to that of Spain. The Portuguese had 
not a war truly insurrectional; and the opposition which they 
made 9 the French failed to give any impulse to their ideas, be- 
cause they acted as blind instruments in the hands of the English. 
And though by being commanded by English officers, the Portu- 
guese troops acquired a degree of discipline and of steadiness in 
front of the enemy which the Spaniards never attained, yet they 
did not, in any part of Portugal, imbibe that sacred enthusiasm 
which is inspired by patriotism and the love of liberty : This is the 
reason why we have not seen, either among the citizens or the 
troops in Portugal, that zeal which was manifested in Spain 3 and 
for this reason, though it was not attacked by any foreign force, 
the freedom of Portugal expired before that of Spain. 
. The situation of Portugal with regard to Spain was like that of 
Piedmont relative to Naples; that is to say, Portuguese liberty 
could never have resisted the attacks of its enemies, unless Spain 
had done the same: but unfortunately this truth, which was $0 
evident to the eyes of others, was not so to the Portuguese. But 
2 few hours before the liberty of Portugal expired, the incautious 
ministry was heard to declare that even if Spain fell, Portugal 
would remain unmolested. 

After having said that Portuguese and Spanish liberty were ne- 
cessarily dependant on each other, it seems superfluous to develope 
minutely the causes of the counter-revolution ; but as Portugal 
might have had so beneficial an influence on the affairs of the 
whole peninsula, it may be interesting to many persons to become 
acquainted with the true situation of that state, and the particular 
causes of its unfortunate return to its ancient enslaved condition. 

Though from what has been already said it appears that no 
particular circumstances had arisen to give the people in general 
a strong desire for freedom, yet many distinguished liberals existed 
in that country, who, though not belonging to great families or 
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enjoying any elevated rank in the army, yet wanted neither talents 
nor influence. If these liberals had formed an union, and had 
acted wisely, they might certainly have been in a condition te 
assist the Spanish government so as to have prevented or at least 
delayed its fall. Almost all the circumstances which have been 
mentioned in speaking of Spain, apply equally to Portugal; but 
the following are the causes of failure common to both countries, 
and also those which more nearly concern Portugal herself, 

Ist. Preserving the ancient dynasty. 

2d. Leaving the King the command of the army. 

$d. Not taking any proper measures with regard to the clergy. 
On these three topics we refer the reader to what has been alrea- 
dy said with regard to Spain. 

4th. While in every part of Spain exertions were making 
to enlighten the people, and to instruct them in the Constitu- 
tional system, either by means of political societies, by free-ma- 
sonry, and afterwards by the celebrated sect of the Communeros, 
nothing of this kind was attempted in Portugal. And though 
there existed a patriotic spciety in Lisbon, and another in Oporto, 
they seemed paralysed by a death-like torpor. Why were there 
never more than two such societies established in all Portugal? 
Free-masonry was in vigor in Lisbon and in Oporto ; but besides 
the impossibility of making its way among the people, who are 
even more superstitious than the Spaniards, what influence could 
it diffuse from thence over the more remote provinces ? Aa Italian 
Colonel established there the sect of the Carbonari, but it-never took 
root, because it was hardly tolerated even by the Constitutional 
government itself. Finally, the public journals were far from ae- 
tive in promoting patriotic sentiments, even among persons of 
education—as for the lower order of persons in that country, they 
are seldom able to read. 

From this negligence on the part of the Constitutional govern- 
ment, the people of the provinces never understood the real mean- 
ing of the word Liberty ; they referred themselves to their ‘priests 
for an explanation, who defined it to be a diabolical invention for 
the subversion of the Catholic religion, and for the taking away 
the power of the King, in order to give it to infidels. In spite of 
all this, however, it is an undoubted fact that in Oporto, and above 
all in Lisbon, the youth of the city were beyond measure disposed 
to support liberty ; notwithstanding this, the ministry never took 
any advantage of that circumstance, which, as Lisbon has much 
more influence over Portugal, than London has over England, 
would have been of the greatest moment; as they might in 
that case have disposed of ten thousand ie men of the mili- 
tia of the city of Lisbon. The great influence which this 
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large city possesses, is Owing to its containing the sixth part of 
the population, and to its being the residence of the richest citizens 
of the state. 

Neither the Cortes nor the ministry inspired in the militia or 
the troops of the line, any enthusiasm for, or interest in, the cause 
of national liberty. In fact, the last to abandon the Constitutional 
standard was the King himself, who went not over to the enemy 
until after all the officers of the army had so done ; to which he 
was st instigated by the liberals themselves, who advised 
him to join his son, that he might not become the victim of the 
Queen’s intrigues. We find in history some examples of armies, 
who pass from the hands of a legitimate king to those of an usur- 
per, and who afterwards abandon the latter; and also of armies 
who change from one leader to another in a short space of time ; 
but to see an army proclaiming the liberty of the nation in 1820, 
and then abandoning the national interests, and restoring the country 
to its ancient state of slavery, was reserved for the times in which 
we live, and which are so fertile in extraordinary events. That 
not one officer in any regiment should refuse to embrace the party 
of absolute power, is a shameful circumstance, and must be chiefly 
attributed to the indolence and ignorance of the Constitutional 
government. 

5th. The obstinacy of the government, in continuing the 
war in the Brazils. In this respect the Portuguese erred, even 
more than the Spaniards, by sending continually into America 
more troops, and in sacrificing in such a cause large sums of 
money. If the Portuguese, laying aside the insane and unjust 
project of subjugating the Brazils, had recalled their troops from 
thence, employed the produce of their mines in organising a good 
army, and inspiring it with a desire to enter into the national 
interests, they might have assisted Spain with thirty thousand 
excellent troops of the line, and at least twelve thousand chosen 
militia. The Spaniards receiving such a seasonable reinforcement, 
might have fought the French with success, so as to have cost the 
Bourbons ‘the throne of France, and saved Europe from that 
scourge of humanity, the soi-disant Holy Alliance. 

Besides this, the Portuguese and Spanish ships united, though 
they could not have opposed the French navy, would have 
been sufficient to have gone to Sicily with 2 few troops 
and arms, which would have produced the speedy revolt of the 
Sicilians and Calabrians against the Austrians. ‘The few troops 
which garrisoned Sicily would have been easily made pri- 
soners, and the example of the Calabrians and Sicilians would 
have encouraged the rest of Italy, and even the French themselves, 
to have trodden under foot a detested despotism. But the feeble 
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half-measure politicians, whom it is become fashionable to call 
liberals, have been always disunited, weak, timid and ignorant of 
state-affairs ; they have relied more on the goodness of -princes 
than on their own strength ; and if posterity shall show little indul- 
gence towards the blindness of the Neapolitans, who fell while 
loudly declaring the rights of men, the justice of their cause, and 
the sanctity of the oath taken by the Nestor among Kings, what 
shali posterity think of the madness of those men who composed 
the Constitutional governments of the Peninsula? It will say, 
perhaps, that it is impossible ever to find men capable of conduct- 
ing a revolution—but this would be an erroneous conclusion. — It 
might be with more truth alleged, that the four revolutions of 
the south of Europe, which took place in 1820, were only revolu- 
tions in name ; and that when revolutions are not rendered com- 
plete, or the men capable of conducting them are not placed in 
responsible situations, or, being so, are defeated by the temporising 
conduct of others, they can never act with sufficient vigor or 
decision. 

6th. The Portuguese government never having concluded an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Spain. If we had leisure 
to dwell on the correspondence between these governments, rela- 
tive to this object, it were difficult to say whether the reader would 
be presented with a subject most worthy of ridicule or of com- 
passion. It resembles the folly of the decrepid imperial govern- 
ment of Greece, which was deeply employed in discussing theoe 
logical questions at the very moment when it was about to fall 
under the yoke of the Mahometans. 

Thus the Spaniards and Portuguese, instead of making common 
cause for their common salvation, instead of investigating the 
perils which so nearly threatened them—an investigation which 
involved no less than the question, whether they should pass 
from freedom to slavery, from the curile chair to the scaffold—lost 
their time in dividing between them the possession of Monte Video, 
together with the small territory around it in South America, 
which ought to belong neither to Spain, nor to Portugal. Their 
differences on this subject were the principal causes of the 
Portuguese never having entered into the system of defence for 
the Peninsula. If the Portuguese army had occupied the centre 
of Spain, it would not have endangered their own liberty. And 
yet in the midst of all this, it cannot be doubted, that the two 
Peninsular governments, during the. last months which preceded 
their fall, were composed of men devoted to the good cause, 

7th. Their having so entirely neglected the army. We 
might say much on this subject, but we will confine ourselves 
merely to a few words. It is sufficient to observe on one hand, 
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that the government did not detree a levy of recruits, to fill 
the battalions and squadrons so named, but which were so incom. 
plete as hardly to deserve the name of’ companies, till after the 
French had entered Spain; on the other hand, the government 
contrived so effectually to disgust the troops of the Constitutional 
regime, that they revolted against them of their own accord, 
without having leader in whom they placed much confidence, 
The King,-so fat from co-operating in the treachery of the troops, 
was forced by them to follow their example. 

These are nearly all the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Constitutional government of Portugal; whence it appears that 
this country can never obtain freedom, unless Spain is also free. 
We must not let this opportunity escape of observing, that the 
English are the worst possible judges of political affairs on the 
continent. In fact, before the insurrection broke out in Portugal, 
the wisest and best-informed politicians in London were nevet 
satisfied with praising the conduct of the Portuguese government, 
and admiring the perfect state of tranquillity which prevailed 
among that people, concluding that they had been long more ripe 
for liberty than the Spaniards. We could mention many other 
= in support of our opinion with respect to the ignorance of the 

nglish on the affairs of the continent, but in so doing we should 
digress too much ftom our subject. 

We will finish this article on Portuguese liberty by observing 
that it is hardly to be expected that the hereditary Prince, now 
Emperor of Brazil, will long reign in that country, which mast 
naturally end, like the other American colonies, in a republic. If 
the unhappy Portuguese have the misfortune to remain long under 
an arbitrary dominion, it is difficult to say which is most to be 
desired on the thtone, the present Emperor of Brazil, or the 
Prince Don Miguel. 


FALL OF PIEDMONTESE LIBERTY. 


If the revolution of Piedmont had broken out fifteen days before 
its.actual appeatance, we may presume that neither Italy nor the 
south of Europe would this day groan beneath the yoke of 
despotism. Nay, had the rumor of it reached General Pepe 
in the Abruzzi, it is probable the consequences might have been 
of the utimost importance. The burst of freedom in Piedmont 
might then have been fatal to the Austrian power in Italy, or at 
least would have greatly retarded the fall of the Neapolitans; but 
no such. fortunate circumstance arose to save those devoted nations ! 

Fhe ruin of Piedmont was inevitable, when the liberty of 
Naples fell a victim to the inexperience of the parliament, and to 
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the abominable treachery of the regent and the generals of his 
pasty ; and when France turned a deaf ear to the generous invita- 
tion of these southern states, then the ruin of Piedmont became 
inevitable. ‘The Constitutional ministry of Naples ought certainly 
to have made arrangements for corresponding with the rest of Italy, 
but they took no pains to accomplish this end ; they displayed the 
same indifference which was shown by the Spanish ministry in ne- 
glecting to correspond with the Italian and French liberals, andeven 
with the Portuguese, when they had declared their independence 
so long after the distant kingdom of Naples had so done. The 
allied princes did not fall into a similar error, for towards the 
adherents of absolute power they neither spared money nor blan- 
dishments. ‘The public will clearly perceive from hence, that the 
several Constitutional governments, either from ill-will, or inca 
pacity, if not rather from great ignorance in the fundamental 
principles of government, manifested no sympathy in the enthu- 
siasm of other nations, and that of Spain had no influence (except 
that of example) over Naples, nor Naples over Piedmont. These 
nations looked towards the same goal, and yet they understood 
not, felt not for each other! We behold the Genius of good, 
hoveting over the Ebro, the Sebeto, the Tagus, and the Po, fan- 
ning and endeavoring to revive the glimmering torch of freedom; 
ah! why did it not also awaken the nation which slumbered on 
the banks of the Seine ? 

It is an undoubted fact, that General Pepe, while commanding 
in chief for the first time, sent three individuals into different states 
of Italy. One of them was Colonel Pisa, who was assured in 
Turin, that at that time (September 1820) there was no probabi- 
lity of an approaching change of government in that country. He 
heard the same at Milan; and after repassing the Po, a general of 
distinction said to him, ** Do not imitate the example of Murat, 
who ventured to provoke the allied powers, without either money 
or arms. Consolidate your forces in the interior, provide every 
thing nécessary, as the desire for liberty is common to all the 
Italians.” But after General Pepe ceased to command the army, 
neither the wearied and disgusted ministry, nor the perverse 
Regent, thought of corresponding with the rest of Italy, or of 
providing those arms which were so greatly wanted. 

If the Neapolitan ministry or the Regent had really been zea- 
lous for the independence of Italy, they would have acted so as 
to have prevented the exertions of the Piedmontese from becom: 
ing useless. But while as an established government, they had 
means of corresponding with the Piedmontese, and yet neglected 
to use those means, the latter were obliged to act with caution 
and secrecy, and being watched by the agents of their own go: 
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vernment, could not arrange their proceedings as they might 
otherwise have wished. If, however, the Piedmontese patriots 
were themselves excusable, what shall we say of the Prince of 
Carignano? was he destitute of means, either by sea or land, 
for sending to the Neapolitans some notice of what was about to 
take place? We do not ask these questions of the persons who are 
persuaded, that this prince was never sincere in his professions in fa. 
vor of liberty, but of those who pretend that Carignano acted at 
first with good faith, and only changed sides when counteracted and 
disheartened by the ruin of the Neapolitans. If the presumptive 
heir to the crown of Piedmont had been indeed sincere, if his 
heart had ever been capable of a noble ambition, if he had shud- 
dered to begin his political career by perjury, he might; not- 
withstanding the fall of Naples, have done much in favor of the 
cause of Italy. He might have had on foot an army of 40,000 
effective men, who, if Genoa and Alexandria had been left to the 
care of the national guards, and a very few troops of the line, 
would have been all disposable forces. The Austrians, though at 
first successful in Naples, could not have completed the conquest 
of that country, nor have sent troops into Sicily, nor yet have 
diminished, by a single regiment, their army in the south of Italy, 
In this state of things, the Austrians, not having sufficient troops 
to attack the Piedmontese for two er three months, and failing to 
receive considerable reinforcements, must have evacuated the 
Milanese territory, and delayed the occupation of that long ling, 
which extends between Mantua and Naples. And in these two 
or three months, what could not Piedmont have accomplished? 
Sicily and the kingdom of Naples might have risen once more, 
for notwithstanding the failure of Piedmont, there have been 
continual conspiracies in those countries against the Austrians. 
If also we call to mind the weakness of the French government 
at this period, and the disposition of the liberals in France, we are 
authorised to suppose, that in two months, the Piedmontese army 
being completed, might have produced ‘the fall of the Bourbons 
in France. All these probabilities still remained to the Piedmon- 
tese, if the prince whom the patriots considered as the head of 
this revolution had not betrayed them in the most unworthy and 
cruel manner. 

_ Wherefore, in resuming the subject of Piedmont, we shall say : 

First. That we regard the ruin of Naples as the principal cause 
of the loss of Piedmontese independence. 

Secondly. We are also of opinion that if the Prince of Cari- 
gnano had been sincere, and had displayed any energy, he might 
have involved the two Sicilies in a general insurrection, and sup- 
ported the French patriots in driving the Bourbons from the 
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throne. Hence we consider the treachery of this prince as the 
second cause of the fall of Piedmont. , 

These are the principal causes of the fall of liberty in the two 

insulas : and all the rest are the consequence of these. ‘The 
chief, the most decisive of these several causes, is, these nations 
having kept on the throne of Spain, Naples, Portugal and Pied- 
mont, those dynasties which had grown old in tyranny, and were 
laden with all the vices and all the crimes inseparable from a pro- 
longed and rooted despotism. ‘lhough, however, the cause of 
liberty seems for the present to be lost—at least in the opinion of 
those who judge by late events rather than by consulting the his- 
tory of the long struggles between the people and their despots— 
we believe that two-thirds of Europe were never so near their 
freedom as at this moment. When did princes ever fall into 
greater contempt or discredit ? When were royal oaths and perjuries 
lavished with so much baseness ? When was it ever before seen, 
that the despots of distant nations, renouncing ambition and their 
separate interests, were obliged to league together for a protection 

inst the people ? or when were those principles in the science 

government, on which political liberty depends, as happily 
exemplified in the North-American union, so profoundly under- 
stood, or among the enlightened in Europe so widely disseminated, 
asin this our day? It is true that many of us individually, who 
have been, and still are, spectators of such atrocities on the part of 
absolute power, can hardly expect the delight of seeing them 
avenged ; but, as ** knowlege is power,” so younger men, or those 
who are destined to lengthened life, will not be defrauded of the 

tifying spectacle of beholding the abasement of despotism ; and 

spitable England, which at the present time affords an asylum 
to so many men of different nations, thus protecting them from 
the axe and the dungeons of arbitrary power—this very land will 
one day be contaminated by the presence of those princes, as 
refugees, who are now exultingly bathed in the blood of their 
fellow-men. 

Before proceeding to the comparison between the repressed 
revolutions of the two peninsulas, and those of France, the United 
States of America, and Greece, we cannot resist the desire we feel 
to complain of those English liberals who, proud of the portion of 
liberty they enjoy, despise those unfortunate nations who have 
again fallen into their original slavery, and allow themselves to 
think that they are unworthy of that freedom, for the acquisition 
of which they have made so many sacrifices, 

First, let us tell these friends of liberty, that instead of insulting 
misfortune, they would do well to seek what they themselves still 
want; and then let us ask them, if Charles the First had been 
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assisted by a foreign army of fifty thousand men, would he have lost 
his head, or would the members of the parliament have lost theirs ? 
Why, a few years afterwards, was the despotism of the Stuarts re- 
stored? And, if William had not landed with his army, would 
their hated yoke have been once more thrown off? Finally, 
when the pretender, Charles the $d, landed with a handful of men 
in Scotland, was not England on the very point of falling again 
under that detestable dynasty? ‘These questions are intended to 
show, how much of the misery or prosperity of a nation is owing 
to its geographical situation, the circumstances of the times, and 
to the accidental changes of fortune. And they will be found 
not without weight when we glance at the successive invasions 
of England by the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, and at the success with which they were severally crowned, 
notwithstanding the insular position of the country and the ac- 
knowleged bravery of the invaded. 


The French Revoiution compared with those of Spain, Naples, 
Portugal and Piedmont. 


The French revolution really deserves that name, because it 
was perfect, and wanted only in the people that fund of sound 
political knowlege possessed by the Anglo-Americans, for its 
preservation : whereas those in Italy and in the peninsula cannot 
properly be so considered. ‘The consequences of the French revo- 
lution combined with those proceeding from that of North America, 
are more extraordinary than those of any other revolutions men- 
tioned in history, since to this two-fold event South America, Mex- 
ico, St. Domingo, and Greece, owe all they now know of liberty ; 
while some of the states of Germany owe their prospects of pro- 
mised constitutions to the same cause. And in fact it is owing 
to the two magnificent revolutions of France and America that 
the despots of Europe find themselves so placed as to have no 
alternative, but that of reciprocally maintaining their tyranny by 
the point of the bayonet, or of trembling on their insecure thrones, 
—thrones which are no longer protected by the mutual blindness 
of the people, and their veneration for hereditary rulers. Those 
among us to whom a few years longer of life shall be granted, 
will in all human probability see that the point of the bayonet, 
or the dogmas of the Jesuits, will prove but a temporary and in- 
sufficient barrier against the awful torrent of those revolutions 
which are gathering on every side. 

Those circumstances which gave solidity and strength to the 
revolution 'of France, present an entire contrast to those which 
took place in Naples, Piedmont, Portugal and Spain. 
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Ist.—In France the reigning dynasty was completely over- 
thrown: a dynasty which was not a branch of those of the same 
name in other parts of Europe, but was the principal stem from 
which they sprang. In Spain and Naples the branches of this 
dynasty were not rooted out, they declined only in a small degree 
from their original position, and were allowed every possible 
means of recovering their former vigor. The precipitate fall of 
the Bourbons alarmed the rest of the sovereigns of Europe, who 
being neither so confident, nor so expert in forming alliances as 
they are in these days, acted slowly, and with little co-operation 
or agreement among themselves. The sovereigns of Italy and 
the Peninsula have of late become skilful in diplomacy, and have 
formed that sanctified alliance which their successes on two 
different occasions against the power of Napoleon have rendered 
so proud and so confident. To say that the Austrian troops in 
Italy and Piedmont, or the French army in Spain, have been the 
sole cause of the loss of liberty in those countries, is a mistake, 
because moral effects have more influence on the public mind 
than physical force, and the people of Spain were but too well 
persuaded that all the princes of Europe had conspired against 
them. 

2nd.—The legislative and executive power in France at the revo- 
lution were both interested in the greatest degree that there should 
be no retrograde movement, because, with liberty, they lost pro- 
perty, country, and life ; while in the two peninsulas the executive 
confided in their princes, who naturally detested a constitution, 
which they only swore to defend, because their own iniquity had 
brought them into this dilemma. The legislative power, that is 
to say, the national congresses, were more afraid of the name of 
revolution, than attached to the liberty of their country. Solon 
believed that even when the private citizens showed indifference, 
or, if we may be allowed the word, were not compromised, the 
consequence would be injurious to the liberty of Athens. If this 
great legislator had seen four great nations confiding their liberty 
to princes interested in destroying it, and to legislators who 
avoided all responsibility, he would have predicted from the first 
the catastrophe which could not fail to occur. 

3rd.—In France, the clergy being entirely annihilated, was no 
longer able to destroy the wry | of that nation. It was quite the 
contrary with the clergy of the Iberian Peninsulas, who used 
every effort to excite the minds of the people in Spain and Por- 
tugal to make common cause with the invaders. The strict 
intelligence subsisting between the catholic clergy and the absolute 
princes, is sufficiently demonstrated by the protection which they 
afford each other, whenever they believe themselves to be in — 
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danger. Why were so many protests fulminated by the popes 
against the Italians of the middle ages, especially in the days of 
Cola di Rienzi, so celebrated in the prose works of Petrarch, who 
sought a free government, and found it incompatible with the 
existence of the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman church ? for this 
plain reason, that the monks and priests are and will always be 
the chief support of antiquated despotism. For this very reason 
Napoleon restored the Roman-Catholic religion in France ; and if 
at present this religion may appear in some degree to favor liberal 
sentiments in Ireland, may it not be only because the Irish Roman- 
Catholicclergy find themselves directly attacked in their prerogatives, 
and hence in this instance they seem to make common cause with 
the people ; whose emancipation from political thraldom would 
not be more acceptable to domineering priests, than to tyrannical 
monarchs ? 

4th.—In France the people were all placed in a situation to feel in- 
terested in the revolution ; while in Spain this was not the case, nor 
indeed in Naples, though the people there, being naturally favor- 
able to liberty, detest the Austrians. As one of the most efficacious 
means of insuring success is to give the people at large an interest 
in obtaining it, we must consider that, to this end, it is not suf- 
ficient they should be promised rights the advantages of which 
are perspective, but that they should, as was the case in the 
French revolution, acquire advantages which shall be immediate 
and apparent. And why, we may ask, does this nation, so en- 
lightened at the present day, and therefore, we might suppose, 
more ripe for liberty than in the beginning of its revolution, why 
does it endure its despotic government—why did it not reply to 
the call of rising liberty in the Peninsula and in Italy? Because 
the French people enjoy the benefits of the revolution ; benefits 
which still continue, and the possession of which makes them in- 
different to the continual exhortations of their deputies, who warn 
them that these advantages are menaced by their restored 
dynasty. The French people are deaf, because like all other 
nations they are sensible only of facts and not of theories. There 
is also another thing to be considered: the mass of the population 
of a country are also to be attached to the interests of a revolution 
not merely by the advantages they derive, but by the evils from 
which they are delivered. The Prussians and all the people of 
Germany joined the allied powers against Napoleon, on account 
of the exactions they experienced for so long a time from his 
troops and his generals: and hence the Prussians, who at Jena fled 
without making any resistance, became the most fatal and terrible 
enemies of that emperor. It is to be expected that what the con- 
gresses of Spain and Naples failed to effect, will be indirectly 
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accomplished by the despotic sovereigns themselves, who, by 
plunging the people deeper than ever in the cruellest misfortunes, 
will interest them more than before in the cause of Liberty. 

5th.—France had every reason to confide in her own strength, 
both on account of her immense means, and of her great po- 
pulation. France had also a navy sufficient to oppose to that of 
England, while Spain, Naples and Portugal, all accessible by sea, had 
nothing to oppose to the allied powers in that direction. Besides 
this, France had not to contend with that alliance to the formation 
of which so many circumstances have since contributed, which 
has taken to itself the modest appellation of hely, but which his- 
tory will hereafter denominate the scourge of the human race. 
At that time alliances did not act in concert, and were not there- 
fore so much to be feared. It is sufficient, in order to show this, 
to refer to the famous league of Cambray, which failed in destroy- 
ing, or even weakening the single republic of Venice. But the 
alliance of these days having twice destroyed the power of Napo- 
leon, its very name alarms the liberals of the two peninsulas, and 
gives audacity to the satellites of despotism. 

6th.—The armies which attacked France had not for many 
years been engaged in war, and were commanded by old gene- 
tals who owed their rank to their age and to their birth, and 
not to military talent. ‘The French troops, on the contrary, had 
been rapidly matured by internal dissentions, and were led b 
young officers, acquainted with the science of war, full of enthu- 
siasm, and indebted solely to their personal merit for their early 
advancement. How different was the situation of Naples, Pied- 
mont, Spain and Portugal! The Austrian troops who opposed 
the Neapolitans and Piedmontese were chosen from among: the 
best disciplined troops of a power engaged for nearly thirty years 
in the most obstinate and perilous warfare. In Naples the troops 
were almost all new, and the militia never before organised. Of 
all the generals of elevated rank who had made war under Napo- 
leon, one only was identified with the revolution, and so far was 
he from being assisted, that he was even betrayed by the rest. In 
Piedmont, the troops were divided into factions after the treachery 
of the Prince of Carignano—none of their Generals decided in 
favor of the revolution, and none of the liberal officers were higher in 
rank than Colonels. ‘The Spanish troops were for the most part 
recruits, and discipline was unknown among them. The three Ge- 
nerals who afterwards were at the head of different corps, and who 
were thought capable of a great command, were guilty of the 
vilest treachery, and not only changed their party, but even em- 
braced that of the invader. In the time of the French revolution, 
those Generals who wavered in their conduct either lost their 
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heads, or were obliged to emigrate. In Spain, when the revolu- 
tion first took place, the most elevated in military rank who de- 
clared themselves, were Lieutenant-Colonels—no General took an 
part; why then did the Spaniards confide in men who had neither 
the me of glory, nor the love of their country to recommend 
them ? 

In Portugal, not one General declared himself in favor of the 
constitution, and yet not one was dismissed from the service. 
What, then, could be expected from revolutions thus conducted ? 

7th.—Finally, France had not to contend with another dis- 
advantage, which proved fatal to the two peninsulas: The re- 
cent happy termination of the American contest was fresh in the 
minds of all; and those men who sought the national happiness 
were not intimidated from undertaking the destruction of despo- 
tism by the mad and wanton excesses of Robespierian atrocity, 
while on the contrary, in the years 1820 and 1821, the people of 
Europe still shuddered with horror at the recollection of the bloody 
scenes which followed the revolution of France, and at the same 
time reflected that in less than two years the Cossacs had twice 
entered the city of Paris. And as the apprehension of misfortune 
is always worse than the misfortune itself, the patriots of the pe- 
ninsula, dreading on the one hand a repetition of the reign of 
terror occasioned by Robespierian cruelties, and hoping on the 
other to avoid the invasion of the holy alliance, have fallen into a 
cruel state of slavery, without either avoiding the evils of terrorism, 
or those of a foreign invasion. 


The Revolution of the United States of America compared with 
that of the two Peninsulas. 


The real proceedings of the American revolution are little known. 
Those who have written its history have been warm admirers of li- 
berty, whence they were unwilling to develope the errors committed 
by the first American congress ; for how could they have the heart to 
judge severely the fortunate actors in so great a cause, the bestowers 
of the only real liberty which is to be found upon earth? But inthe 
success of this revolution little is to be attributed to the ingenuity 
of men, and much to good fortune, since the circumstances, as we 
shall observe, were more than propitious to the American cause. 
The congress of North America had existed long before the pro- 
clamation of independence, so that had there been less indecision 
on the part of England, affairs might have taken a bad turn in 
America. This congress at the same time bestowed very limited 
powers on the immortal Washington, who, paralysed by the insub- 
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ordination of his officers, and the intrigues of the enemy, would, 
without the aid of a foreign force, have ended his career with the 
name of rebel—a name always bestowed by the conqueror on the 
conquered. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of the circumstances 
which contributed to settle freedom in that happy country, and 
which appear to us even more favorable than those which attended 
the revolution in France. 

lst.—A nation more naturally detests the dominion of ano- 
ther nation than the tyranny of a domestic despot, the former 
being palpable, and evidently degrading ; while the latter may be, 
and commonly is, artfully masked under a mere perversion of good 
national forms and ancient laws: wherefore it is easier to unite 
the people against a foreign yoke, however mild, than against 
the most arbitrary of kings who by corruptions have undermined 
good systems of government. The Americans therefore found 
it much more practicable to be unanimous against the English, 
than others have found it to get rid of those dynasties which by 
king-craft have reigned despotically through a succession of ages. 

2nd.—The Americans of the United States had a great ad- 
vantage which was wanting to the French, and still more so to 
the Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese ; that is to say, the liberty of 
the press. From this sacred fountain had flowed for some years 
copious streams of unanswerable, but sober arguments furnished 
by Americans; but at the deciding moment burst forth those 
potent stimulants, the Crisis” and the «Common Sense” of 
Paine ; whence many have been of opinion, that to,his pen, not 
less than to Washington’s sword, America was much indebted for 
her independence. By the aid of the press they could consolidate 
their ideas and prepare the minds of men; but when that liberty 
does not exist it is a difficult thing for a vast population to come 
to a mutual understanding, and to acquire that confidence, which 
arises from a general agreement of sentiment and opinion. To 
this it is necessary to add, that the clergy in Italy were, at the best, 
indifferent; and in Spain, were averse from liberty; while that of 
America was devoted to the cause of national independence—and 
when the clergy of a nation is on the side of freedom, there are few 
obstacles in the way which cannot be surmounted. 

$rd.—America was not only separated by the ocean from the 
troops and maritime forces which she had to fear, but she derived 
a great moral advantage from having in England a large party 
who declared themselves on her side, as well among the people as 
in the parliament, where the eloquent harangues of Lord Chatham 
were sufficient of themselves to give stability to the most waver- 
ing understanding. ‘The favorable reception which the American 
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cause found at that time in England, reflects the most lasting ho- 
nor on the magnanimity of the people of Great Britain; and we 
have the more reason to admire it, as neither in the deputies of the 
congresses of Naples, Spain and Portugal, did the Sicilians or the 
people of the American colonies find such fervid defenders as did 
the people of the United States in the two houses of the English 
parliament. 

4th.—In the United States the deputies of the congress, 
though somewhat tardy, yet threw off the mask at last, and found 
themselves in the alternative of losing their heads on the scaffold in 
London, or of pushing on the revolution with all possible vigour. 
They could not say with the deputies of Naples, and the penin- 
sula, ‘* We have been called by an ordinance of the king—the in- 
violability of his sacred person is profoundly engraven on our 
hearts—we love liberty, but we will wait to receive it from the hand 
of providence, and not from our own too ardent citizens.” Sense- 
less, inconsiderate men! nothing should prevent our speaking of 
your conduct with the severity it deserves, but the misfortunes 
into which ye yourselves have fallen ! 

The alternative, therefore, in which the congress of the United 
States found itself, was truly fortunate ; and we might with Helve- 
tius apply to them that eloquent harangue which Hannibal pro- 
nounced to his soldiers in Italy between the Trebia and the Roman 
army ; ‘* The gods have declared themselves in our favor!” ex- 
claimed this great captain—* they have placed us between death 
and victory: who among you would not brave the former, in 
order to obtain the latter ?” 

5th.—The people of the United States were placed, as it 
were, by themselves in the interests of the revolution ; and instead 
of a bare expectation of enjoying its advantages at some subse- 
quent period, they began immediately to reap the benefit by abo- 
lishing a portion of the taxes. But in Italy and the peninsula 
the people were subjected in the moment to new sacrifices; and to 
endeavor to persuade them that they would derive future benefit, 
was as difficult as to convince some uninformed nations that the 
earth is moving rapidly and without intermission. ‘Theories are 
never interesting to the people; and Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa 
Pompilius, though they only governed thousands, and not millions 
of people, never flattered themselves that they could form a nation 
of thinking men, much less of philosophers. 

6th.—The foreign force obtained by the Americans. When 
we reflect on this circumstance, we seem to perceive that divine 
Providence, which regulates human affairs, and which in con- 
formity with its impenetrable views sometimes appears to sleep 
over the misfortunes of mortals, awoke at the loud complaints of 
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the Americans, and made them its peculiar care. In fact, may we 
not almost consider it as miraculous, that France and Spain, who 
were so interested in the general slavery of America—especially 
Spain, to whom the dominion of that country was as it were a sort 
of necessity—should lend their forces to support the tottering 
liberties of the United States ? 

Here let us be allowed a short digression—here let us turn our 
eyes towards thee, magnanimous and immortal La Fayette! If 
a comprehensive love of the whole human race be a still more 
sublime affection than that which is limited to our country, then 
may we hail thee, and with reason, as one of the most generous 
philanthropists of this or any former age. Over thy venerable head, 
at this moment, hangs suspended the two-edged sword which a 
family of executioners delights to wield; and whether we con- 
template thee in thy early career, or in thy later years, thou art 
equally the object of our unlimited admiration. But qh! how 
blest art thou in living to behold the tree of American liberty, to 
which thou didst devote thy blood, thy fortune, and the labors of 
thy mind, now spreading its protecting branches over an immense 
territory, while the decrepid despotisms of Europe, though removed 
by the vast Atlantic, shudder at its ominous prosperity! That 
confederacy of republics which owes to thee so great a Jebt, now 
gladly displays its gratitude ; and be thine the sweet reflection, that 
while the rewards of despotism exist but for a day, on the Cham- 
pions of liberty posterity herself bestows her sure, unfading re- 
compense ! 

Returning, however, to the succours afforded by France and 
Spain, no one can doubt that this assistance decided the destinies 
of America, though at the same time we will not say that the 
liberties of the United States would have fallen without it. "What 
a difference between the revolutions of Italy and of the peninsula, 
whose constitutional governments, instead of allies found only 
enemies, and instead of encouragement received only menaces. 

We have thus shortly spoken of the incalculable difference be- 
tween the circumstances which accompanied the revolution of 
America and those of Italy and the peninsula. Since, then, we have 
seen the principal despots of Europe contribute to lay the founda- 
tion of American liberty, why may we not hope, and that shortly, 
to see America becoming the centre of support to the freedom of 
Europe ? Ah, wherefore is it not as easy to obtain a strict alliance 
among the enemies of despotism, as it is among their satellites ? 
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The Revolution of Greece compared with those of Italy and 
the Peninsula. 


The consequences of the Greek revolution may perhaps here- 
after prove not inferior to those produced by the revolution of the 
United States, and that of France. In proportion to the slowness 
of the progress made by the Greeks in consolidating their liberty, 
will be the extent and duration of their success. This infallible 
maxim is derived from the consideration of all human things, in 
which we see that whatever rises up not gradually, but rapidly, is 
exposed to an unforeseen and precipitate fall, while the most pow- 
erful empires have risen slowly from the humblest beginnings. 
But in this age, as evidenced by America, superior knowlege of 
government, as a science, greatly contributes, not only to a more 
rapid, but to a more sure and solid establishment of freedom than 
anciently, and the Greeks are fast acquiring that knowlege, as 
may be seen in the model of their ** Provisional Constitution.” 

Though it is not given us to behold the future, and to know the 
fate of the Grecian Phoenix now apparently rising from the ashes 
of a prior existence, we may, however, venture to presume, that 
the position in which the Greeks at present stand, justifies the ex- 
pectation that they are not likely to fall into their ancient and de- 
graded state of slavery, but that in all human probability they will 
establish a great and powerful republic. 

Will the existence of liberty in Greece, and that of an Otto- 
man government in Constantinople, be compatible? And then, 
would not the Russians find immense obstacles, in first subjuga- 
ting the brutally-ignorant Turks, whose power is still great, 
although, like that of Russia herself, it stands on a basis of slavery, 
and consequently rests on principles of self-dissolution,, feebly 
supported by the decaying embers of a stupid bigotry? This 
must be a work of time ; and so must afterwards be the breaking 
up the new republic of the Greeks, and subduing that people, 
emulating their enlightened ancestors ; glorying in having thrown 
off the heaviest burden whereby a nation had ever been oppressed ; 
and fired with an enthusiasm for consolidating their freedom and 
fame? The Greek revolution will therefore prove a Gordian knot 
to the Holy Alliance; for Alexander the first of Russia is not 
Alexander the Great. Having said thus much, we will proceed 
to examine the many circumstances which at this moment favor 
the Greek revolution, and which were wanting to Italy and to the 
Peninsula. 

ist.—No nation, except the Jews, ever had such cause to detest 
the yoke of a foreign nation, as the Greeks of our time. ll the 
civilised nations of Europe have experienced invasions, but their 
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sufferings from this cause were temporary; and in one, two or 
three generations, the invaders have been lost among the invaded. 
Besides this, in the most barbarous ages the former never perse- 
cuted the latter as the Mussulmans have persecuted and do still 
persecute those Greeks who remain in their power. ‘The Greeks 
were not equally protected by the law which protected the Mus- 
sulmans against oppression; the Greeks were obliged to wear a 
different dress from their conquerors, that the two nations might 
not be mistaken. The well-known Ali Pacha of Janina, in order 
to quiet the unreasonable jealousy of the wife of his son Mouctar, 
Pacha of the Morea, as an ordinary expedient in Turkish policy, 
caused to be enclosed in sacks, and drowned in the lake of Janina, 
(the ancient Cocytus,) thirteen of the most beautiful and respecta- 
ble ladies of the principal Greek families. ‘This tragical example 
of tyranny, which has occurred in our own times, is here stated, 
in order to give an idea of the nature of the despotism under 
which the Greeks, now contending for freedom, have for so many 
ages groaned. Under an oppression equally dreadful several mil- 
lions of Greeks still groan, who are dispersed all over Turkey, 
waiting for a propitious moment in which to imitate their brethren 
of the Peloponnesus. Such a despotism never existed in the two 
Peninsulas. ‘ 

2nd.—Habit, however, is so strong among men, that it 
tenders them, for a while, as insensible to the most barbarous op- 
pression, as a man born blind is to the want of light. So that, if the 
Greeks did not applaud their conquerors, they at least unresistingly 
endured for many ages the weight of their chains; but religion, 
that powerful stimulus to the mind of man,—religion, which 
in some other European countries, by the time-serving of its priests, 
serves so well the cause of despotism, is now a principal lever in 
raising the Greeks in opposition to the Mahometan yoke. Had, 
in time past, a Demosthenes entered the hut of an indigent family, 
destitute of bread to satisfy their hunger, and of clothes to cover 
them from the winter’s cold, and discoursed to them on the 
means of revolting against the injustice of their oppressors who 
revelled in opulence, he would probably have found them insensi- 
ble to the wisest or most affecting arguments. But since some 
light on the subject of liberty, and the hope of emancipation, have 
broken in on the mind of the Greeks, let but a friar or a priest, 
politically ignorant as he may be, only add as a motive to resist- 
ance the holy name of religion, the wretched family immediately 
takes arms, and no difficulty can damp its ardour. Hence we may 
perceive, that if religion animated the Mussulmans to destroy the 
Grecian empire in Constantinople, religion also, coming in aid of 
the new lights on the subject of government, powerfully adding to 
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their hatred of Mahometan oppressors, animating to a fearlessness 
of danger, and inspiring even a preference of death to a continu. 
anee of their misery, has so completely aroused the Greeks from 
their lethargy, as to give them strength for driving the degenerate 
‘Turks out of Europe, and for re-establishing the Greek dominion 
on its ancient site.—And perhaps the day is not far distant, in 
which the English government may hasten to co-operate in the 
aggrandisement of the Greeks, and may regret that it had not 
sooner come to their assistance. Such a system should seem among 
the best which the policy of the times can suggest to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain ; since it would furnish a lasting check to 
the Russian Colossus, wanting only moderate talent in an ambitious 
prince in order to become as dangerous to Europe, as the Huns 
and Vandals of old. If the Catholic clergy, profaning the name of 
religion, have succeeded in throwing back into slavery the people 
of the peninsula, may the Greek clergy, who in fact are the priests 
of a republic in which all religions are protected, reeonduct to 
freedom a people, whose destinies may have a powerful influence 
over the happiness of the whole great European family. 

$rd.—Though the aristocracy, in either of the two peninsulas, 
was not so powerful as that of England, which is so greatly interested 
in the support of existing circumstances, nor had any influence in 
the government ; yet, being courted by the princes who sought to 
keep it in the interests of despotism, it has been found one of the 
chief supports of absolute power. Now the Greeks have not this 
obstacle to contend with; they have no aristocracy, and though 
there may be a few distinguished families, who boast that they are 
descended from the_ancient nobles of the Greek empire, they are 
even more interested in shaking off the Ottoman yoke than the 
lower order of the people themselves, nor is it probable that 
a circumstance of such slight moment as a mere descent from 
ancient families can have much influence on the revolution of 
Greece. 

4th.—The situation of Greece, with regard to the Ottomans, is so 
different from that of the Italians and the peninsular nations with 
regard to the allied princes, that if the two peninsulas have lost 
their liberty, we might almost calculate that the Greeks will be 
able to support theirs. They certainly want that experience which 
the inhabitants of the peninsula acquired in the war against the 
French, under Napoleon, nor do they possess the knowlege ob- 
tained by the Italians of the kingdom of Naples, who either as 
subjects or allies of Napoleon, in the midst of his victorious armies, 
distinguished themselves in every part of Europe. But, in what 
may be called the art of war, the Greeks are not inferior to- their 
epponents, and in a variety of other particulars they may justly be 
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considered as superior. They are remarkable for their activity, 
and for their national amusements, which consist in wrestling, 
running, and leaping. The Mussulmans, onthe contrary, are serious, 
torpid, and disinclined to gymnastic exercises. ‘The Greeks are 
averse from intemperance, their dress is suitable for light troops, 
and their habits are adapted to a mountainous country. The 
Mussulmans are very sensible of the effects of weather, and their 
manner of dressing corresponds with the slowness of their move- 
ments. ‘The sobriety of the Greeks is such as would hardly be 
credited in England; and to this circumstance, so favorable to the 
military character, is added another no less useful: Their natural 
activity is not diminished by the articles of their dress, which by 
other European soldiers is carried in havre-sacs on their shoulders. 
Their shoes are made of a small piece of leather, which is thrown 
away when worn out, and its loss is supplied in a moment. ‘The 
same observation is applicable to their shirt, and to every part of 
their attire, from head to foot. A Greek soldier who should wash 
his shirt, would incur the imputation of effeminacy, as much as 
would a young Englishman who should make use of rouge, for 
this article is not used in England even by the ladies, in the same 
degree as it is in France. If to all these advantages the Greeks 
added discipline, and some part of the regularity and obedience 
practised by the other nations of Europe, they would be as good 
soldiers as any in the world. Their manner of organising their 
bands is analagous to their character of light troops. Their bands 
are composed of relations, friends and fellow-citizens. In the same 
band are never seen together Greeks of Corinth, Athens, and 
Sparta ; so that being all relations, friends or neighbours, they are 
under the observation of those among whom they are to pass the 
remainder of their days. At the same time their officers, and 
above all the commanders of their companies, are those who have the 
most influence, and are the most esteemed among them ; and their 
advancement, or to speak more properly the extension of their 
command, is in proportion to the confidence they are able to inspire. 
All these circumstances, which cannot take place in more nume- 
rous armies, are extremely advantageous to the Greeks, and may, by 
small and frequent victories, make them more and more warlike, 
and cause them insensibly to acquire all that is wanting to make 
them perfect soldiers. And in order to understand still better the 
military state of Greece, we may say, that what appears in them 
a defect, is perhaps in a great measure the cause of their safety. 
In fact if their troops were organised in the regular European 
manner, they would lose all the advantages which we have just 
made manifest ; the people would be disgusted by the introduction 
of European discipline ; and finally, either the vanity of some of their 
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chiefs, or the natural ambition of extending their dominions, might 
occasion them a serious reverse of fortune, and thereby produce 
irreparable evils. Many friends of freedom, anxious for the wel- 
fare of Greece, but inexperienced in military affairs, exclaim, wh 
are not the troops in these countries organised and disciplined ? 
We answer, that the experienced physician never recommends 
unripened fruit. The Neapolitans and Spaniards harassed the 
French much more by their armed bands and guerillas, than by 
their regular troops. The bands of Sertorius obscured the glory 
of Pompey and Metellus. And on occasion of the present resist- 
ance of the Greeks to the Turks, the resistance of the Albanians 
under Scanderbeg is too close a parallel to be passed over in silence. 
That petty prince, by his capacity for irregular war, and a perfect 
devotion of himself to his country, so enthusiastically attached to 
his standard the national soldiery, that, for more than twenty 
years of almost incessant hostility, within which period the Turks, 
by the taking of Constantinople, extinguished the Greek empire, 
and by their other conquests were the terror of Christendom,— 
even at that very period, when nothing else seemed able to oppose 
them, they were successfully resisted by Scanderbeg at the head 
of diminutive armies such as those of the present Greeks, and 
making war in the same manner. 

5th.—In whatever concerns maritime affairs, every thing is in 
favor of the Greeks, while on the contrary nothing occurred that 
was propitious in this respect to the liberty of the two Peninsulas. 
And here it is necessary to examine the maritime situation of 
Greece, to which perhaps she will be indebted in a great degree 
for the success of her great enterprise. Every one knows that 
the Greeks, to the number of some millions, are dispersed all over 
the ‘Turkish empire, while those who have lifted up the vizor, and 
have dared to make open war against their oppressors, ate the 
Greeks of some Islands of the Archipelago, those who inhabit the Pe- 
loponnesus, now called the Morea, and the countries comprehended 
between the Isthmus of Corinth and the famous straits of Ther- 
mopylz : from whence it clearly appears that their geographical 
situation must have the greatest influence on their future success. 
The Greeks, though they had no command in the Turkish navy, 
yet in a great measure supplied it with sailors, in addition to which 
both the ports of Turkey in Europe, as well as of Turkey in Asia, 
together with the extensive shores of the Archipelago, are occu- 
pied by Greek merchant-vessels. ‘This arises both from the ex- 
cessive indolence of the Turks, and their aversion from laborious 
occupations, and also from the circumstance that the Greeks have 
found it easier to save their property from Ottoman extortion, by 
employing it in commerce, than in the acquisition of landed pro- 
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perty. And, as a superiority in commercial navigation naturally 
gives an equal superiority in the military branch of nautical affairs, 
it is easy to perceive why the Greeks have so great an advantage 
in this respect over the Turks. This advantage is the more re- 
markable, as the naval resources of the Greeks are trifling in com- 
parison with those which the Turks, if they were willing to exert 
themselves, might possess. It must, however, appear by what has 
been already said, that even if the Greeks suffered a defeat by land, 
their affairs would not be irretrievably ruined, because from their 
different Islands they could collect troops to renew the war in 
the Morea. We do not, indeed, anticipate such a reverse; and 
from what will shortly be stated, there is reason to believe that, so 
far from losing ground, they are likely very materially to extend 
their dominion. 

6th.— Another circumstance, and not one of the least favorable 
for the Greeks, is the actual position, political and military, of the 
Ottoman empire. For some time past the Pachas, who have go- 
verned the ‘Turkish provinces assigned them like so many absolute 
princes, have been almost independent of the Porte. The present 
Grand Signior has endeavored to bring them back to a stricter obe- 
dience, without possessing either the talents or the firmness requi- 
site for an undertaking of such importance ; and not considering 
that, among an enervated and corrupted nation, no longer possessed 
of that energy which once made them formidable in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, such a reform must be extremely difficult and unpala- 
table. The actual government of Turkey finds itself at this mo- 
ment engaged in almost open warfare with several of its Pachas}3 
so that both in moral force, and pecuniary resources, its power of 
resisting the Greeks by sea as well as by land is very materially 
crippled. 

Thus we must not despair of fortunate concurring citrcum- 
stances, which sooner or later shall place the Greeks in a situation 
to expel the Mussulmans from Europe. The Morea, and the 
other countries contiguous to this peninsula which have already 
thrown off the Ottoman yoke, form a small part of European 
Turkey, which, though it do not contain more than eight millions 
of inhabitants, is nearly as extensive as France. Out of this po- 
pulation, only three millions are Turks, and the other five are 
Christian Greeks. They are dispersed all over the continent, 
and through the islands of European Turkey, without reckoning 
those which are to be found within Turkey in Asia. It has been 
already shown, how much these Greeks are interested in, and 
disposed to, a revolt, without being so much influenced by theo- 
retical considerations as practical sufferings under an unexampled 
tyranny, which the ‘Turks, the weaker they become, arc still more 
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anxious to enforce. We are not, however, to forget that light and 
heat emanate from the centre of our system, whether mundane, 
or mental ; or that light, entering by the understanding, will fire 
the heart, especially when under a powerful religious influence. 
The Turks have therefore not only to oppose the Greeks who 
have already revolted, but have to watch with a jealous eye those 
who still remain in their power ; while the revolted Greeks will 
resemble a stream, which, at first hardly noticed, is continually 
increased by the waters which flow into it, and which swells into 
dignity and consequence as it advances in its course. 
8th.—Finally, the present situation of the Greeks is extremely 
advantageous, inasmuch as England, who turned the scale 
against Italy and the Peninsula, acts not in the same manner 
towards Greece. The friends of freedom in England, by incul- 
cating philanthropy and abstract Christianity, attach many friends 
to the Greek cause on the score of religion, even among a clergy 
whose mental vision is so much obscured by interest, privilege, and 
prejudice, as not often to discern what is due to the people at home, 
but who can yet clearly enough see that, in Greece, even Greek 
Christianity is to be preferred to Mahometanism. hus does the 
watchful mother, by means of a syrup which soothes his tender pa- 
late, induce her unconscious child to swallow the salutary medi- 
cine. The Whigs, on this occasion, cannot, either from feeling or 
policy, abandon the party of true freedom. The Tories, and the 
government, who have both one common cause, and are possessed 
of all the power of the country, begin to reflect more seriously on 
their own interests. However great may be the tenderness they feel 
towards the principles of the Holy Alliance, they cannot forget 
Russia, or her inveterate projects of ambition. And what shall 
guarantee to England the constant moderation of the Emperor 
Alexander—or, if that moderation were to be relied on, who can 
ensure the continuance of his life to a distant period of existence ? 
And, if England, once, flattered herself that her assistance could 
lace Turkey in a situation to resist Russia, now, that she be- 
holds the weakness of the Porte, can she expect that this declining 
state will present an effectual barrier against the Colossal power 
of Russia? The English cabinet must, as a natural consequence 
of the present situation of ‘Turkey in Europe, place its reliance on 
the rising liberty of Greece, which may, ere long, afford a power- 
ful bulwark against the overwhelming force and threatening am- 
bition of Russia. 
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Circumstantial demassiration of the fall of News itan liberty, to 
which may be attributed the present itm oy the. South of 
Europe ; and also the, principal causes ,of the long slavery of 
Italy. 


The geographical situation of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; 
the influence it possesses over the rest of Italy; the consequences 
attendant on the fall of its Constitutional government; and finally, 
the history and character of its people ; are all reasons for inducing 
us to offer some observations respecting the loss of liberty ia this 
interesting country. These observations we consider as the more 
necessary, because the British public has either not manifested any 
considerable interest in the liberty of Italy, or has understood the 
subject less as it concerns Italy, than as it concerns the Peninsula : 
whereas the English government, which is continually moving 
by slow degrees towards its object, was more solicitous for the 
destruction of Italian liberty, than for that of the Peninsula; and 
the reasons for this are as follows. First, Italy, in as much as it 
is more central in Europe than the Peninsula, has more sympathy 
with France, and contains a larger and more enlightened "fare 
might have much more effectually benefited the cause of European 


liberty. In the second place, most unfortunately for Italy, the 
period at which she sought to throw off the yoke of foreign and 


domestic slavery, was that in which the English government was 
in a state of excitement on account of the queen’s trial, and the 
voice of freedom would at that moment have been pocalvey un- 
welcome, even if it had proceeded from the limits of Kamschatka. 
In the third place, the policy of England leads her to favor the 
Oo see of the house of Austria,—hence, we have seen that the 

nglish government never hesitated for a moment in permitting, 
and even in secretly urging the holy alliance to march its armies 
against Naples. 

This government, at the same time, sent a squadron into the 
road-stead of the bay of Naples, with injunctions hostile to the 
Constitutionalists, under the pretext of protecting the royal family— 
a family more respected by Naples than it deserved, and too much 
confided in for the national interests: and here, let us call to 
mind that this very government, so zealous in favoring the house 
of Austria, has twice forfeited its word—has twice violated the 
sanctity of treaties. In the year 1799 the capitulation between 
the King of Naples (the excellent Ferdinand of this day) and the 
republicans of Naples, shut up in the fortresses of that kingdom, 
was guaranteed by England ; yet did the English ministers permit 
hundreds of these republicans, distinguished by talents, rank and 
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riches, to be conducted to the scaffold.’ Subsequently, the same 
English government excited the Sicilians to revolt against the 
sacred person of their legitimate king (who remained for some 
time a prisoner in the custody of English troops), and guaranteed 
to the people of Sicily the possession for ten years of that Con- 
stitution, which they had adopted, in imitation of that of Eng- 
land ; after this the government of England not only permitted 
Ferdinand to perjure himself by annulling the Constitution to which 
he was sworn, but when in 1820 Sicily abolished absolute power, 
they permitted the Austrians to invade this unfortunate island, 
the victim of British policy. Hence, the Italians who visit Eng- 
fand, and who have formed their opinion of the people from the 


? Good fortune contributes more than virtue to the acquisition of fame; 
and it is only when the two are united that merit becomes conspicuous, 
The contempt of death manifested by the republicans of Naples who were 
executed in 1799, was greater than can be imagined or described. Among 
them were nobles, priests, advocates, monks, a aes poets, young men, 
old men, and even women. The Prince of Strongolo, united but a few days 
before to a ae wife, was seen by the executioner to smile as he examined 
the axe. The Duke d’Andria observing the fruiterers as he passed through 
the streets, asked, if fruit were then as abundant as it been the year 
before. The Duke Riario, the sons of the princes of Stigliano and of Cas- 
sano, distinguished themselves by their intrepidity. Vincenzo Rossia, a man 

~of superior talents, died like a Spartan: in Rome, he would have rivalled 
a Cato, or a Brutus. When that distinguished scholar Mario Pagano was 
brought before the judges, they said to him, “ Signor Pagano, the people 
demand your head.” He replied, “ 1 die then contented: for it has always 
been my wish, that in my country the will of the people should be obeyed.” 
It is told of the immortal Cirillo, a physician haem andar throughout all 
Europe, that having cured Admiral Nelson, in an illness, that officer being 
interested for him alone, endeavoured to persuade him to write a petition to 
the king for pardon, Cirillo replied, that having sworn to live and die free, 
he did not desire to receive his life as a favor from the tyrant of his country. 
This celebrated physician, in a dissertation which he wrote at a time when 
revolutions were not thought of, demonstrated that of all deaths that by 
hanging was the easiest. Little did he then conjecture that he was destined 
to prove it in his own case! such are the strange vicissitudes of human ex- 
istence! At the period of which we have been speaking, several hundred 
republicans were executed, all men of the first distinction, whose personal 
interests could only be injured by the establishment of a republic, and who 
could expect to gain nothing more than glory ; and so greatly did the desire 
for the public good prevail at Naples, that no one pad willingly renounce 
the hope of revenging the blood of these men, whose memory will ever be 
dear to the Neapolitans. 

We will now only mention in what manner these men, the first men in 
the country, were tried. King Ferdinand selected five persons, whose ex- 
istence had been till then unknown in the Two Sicilies: he gave them 
high rank in the magistracy, and considerable wealth: these five persons 
constituted the famous tribunal called the Junta of State. But even this 
ephemeral judicature was a mere mockery ; for the legitimate Ferdinand, 
son of the sons of St. Louis, sent to the junta the names of any persons 
whose death he desired. 
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conduct of its rulers, are surprised to find such magnanimity and 
such elevated sentiments among individuals, and among the public 
at large, of the British empire. 

Now, the very causes which led the English government to 
show such a dislike to Italian liberty, ought to induce the people 
of England to favor, or at least to manifest more sympathy in its 
success. Enlightened as the English liberals in general are, they 
cannot certainly be ignorant of what concerns Italy; but not 
being in themselves sufficiently strong to stand alone in political 
opinions, they have followed the popular feeling, and have shown 
more zeal for the cause of Spain, because the English populace 
afe accustomed to consider the Spanish as the enemies of the 
French ; and they also show still more interest in the affairs of 
Greece, because religion has rendered the cause of that country 
popular in England. Thus we see how the mass of the people, 
and individuals also, are influenced in’ the interest they happen to 
take in political affairs. Returning to the subject of the Two 
Sicilies, we shall say, that the most powerful cause of the divi- 
sion and servitude of Italy, has been the ambition of eager desire 
for temporal dominion in the Roman pontiffs. They have been 
always interested to prevent Italy from throwing off the foreign 
yoke, because they know that the dominion of i church would _ 
be incompatible with Italian liberty. 

The pontiffs are not only interested that Italy should remain in 
slavery, but also that it should not fall under the subjugation of a 
single sovereign, whether an Italian or foreign prince ; for that 
circumstance would equally undermine their supremacy in tempo- 
ral affairs. In fact, if we examine the political conduct of the 
popes, we shall see them first calling in the assistance of fo- 
reigners whenever Italian re oes to spread her pinions, and 
then putting themselves at the head of the Guelphs, in order to 
excite and assist the Italians against whoever had become most 
powerful in Italy. Had it not been for papal interference, that 
scourge of so many nations, and especially of Italy, that country 
united under a foreign or domestic prince would long ago have 
been restored to its ancient glory, and would not at this moment 
gtoan under the tyranny of Austria, or of those petty princes who 
are so degraded as rather to prefer being goaded by the Austrian 
yoke, than to confide in the affection and spirit of the people of 
their own nation. If it had not been for the artifices of the popes, 
nothing is more probable than that Italy would have been united, 
not under a foreign prince, but under a king of Naples ; and hence 
for nearly ten centuries, it has been the constant policy of the 
Popes to prevent any dynasty from becoming powerful in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, Against the Norman kings the 
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popes called in the assistance of the Suabians against the Suabians ; 
they solicited the presence of Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis ;! and, in opposition to the French, they called in the Arago. 
nese, all which occasioned the Two Sicilies to fall into the hands of 
viceroys. 

The popes were not anxious to molest the Bourbons on their 
restoration, because their imbecility did not render them objects of 
jealousy ; but they renewed their accustomed artifices against 
Joachim, because they feared his adventurous spirit. Hence, it has 
arisen that this nation, notwithstanding their natural animation 
and energy, ae the many circumstances by which 
they are favored by nature, have never succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the grand object of an Italian union. In order to understand 
the true and undeviating character of this people, we must observe, 
that both in ancient and modern times they have been the most 
bitter and dangerous enemies to the Roman power. In Calabria 
(anciently Magna Grecia), Hannibal, assisted by that country, long 
maintained his position, and was only recalled from thence by 
dangers which menaced Carthage. In the same country, Spartacus 
collected his bold followers, who threatened the existence of the 
Roman republic. If we carry on our observations to more mo- 
dern times, we shall see the Neapolitans, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, under the guidance of a fisherman named 
Massaniello, proclaiming a republic. They boldly revolted against 
the viceroy and the troops of Spain; and maintained their inde- 
pendence for eight months, without being in possession of any of 
the fortresses dependent on that capital. In 1799 and in 1806, 
whert the name of the French arms inspired terror and awe 
throughout Europe, the Neapolitans were the first to giveto Europe 
the example of an insurrectionary war against the French: for 
this reason, in the first part of the insurrectionary war in Spain, 
the Spanish generals, wishing to excite their population to fight 
against the troops of Napoleon, adduced the example of the 
Calabrians, who were at that time the objects of universal admi- 
ration. When, in 1818, the English government offered to King 
Joachim Murat a large sum of money, and twenty thousand men, 
to proclaim the independence of Italy, if that prince had accepted 
the offer, perhaps Italy would at this moment be united and inde- 
pendent : it is an undoubted fact, that when that unfortunate king 


* Charles the First, king of Naples, was the most wicked of all the kings 
who ever reigned in that country, until the accession of the present. This 
same Charles the First was the brother of the famous St. Louis, whose con- 
duct would have occasioned his perishing in Africa, had not Charles 
the First landed there with his Neapolitan troops, and come to his assist- 


—_ It was during the reign of this Charles that the Sicilian vespers took 
place, 
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in 1815, with only thirty thousand Neapolitans, ventured to pro. 
claim the independence of Italy, his troops having arrived as far as 
the banks of the Po, sustained both in advance and in retreat a 
variety of severe engagements, and after a retreat of nearly two 
hundred miles, Murat gave battle at Macerata, where the combat 
lasted three days, and conferred honor on the Neapolitan troops, 
by the courage and firmness with which it was sustained. When 
we see the Austrians invading Naples, we ought to remember how 
much their forces exceeded those of the Neapolitans, and also that 
the English navy, the almost habitual protector of despotism in 
Naples, disembarked about that time the Sicilian troops. Finally, 
in 1820, Spain had scarcely raised the cry of liberty, when all the 
liberals of Europe applauded : but who dared to follow the exam- 
ple? not the a Prussians, not the haughty French, not even 
the neighbouring Portuguese; but, with the concurrence of their 
government, the Neapolitan people. 

After all that has been said, it seems then evident, that the 
polar star of Italian liberty is ever the kingdom of Naples. In 
saying this, we do not mean to assert that the other countries 
of Italy contain a people less willing, less intelligent, or less ready 
to join in the common cause. The troops of Piedmont were 
superior to many others in Napoleon’s numerous armies. But the 
people of the T'wo Sicilies have in their favor their mountains, 
their strong positions, their distance from the line of Austrian oc- 
cupation, and at the same time a less enervating refinement in their 
habits; all these circumstances concur in recommending that an 
Italian revolution should begin in Naples. 

But before we come to the real and immediate cause of the loss 
of Neapolitan freedom, we will answer one question which may 
ptobably be asked—Were the Neapolitans ripe for liberty? To 
this we shall answer, ** Observe the conduct of the Neapolitans 
after the fall of their Constitutional government.” 

It would be superfluous to speak of the class of well-informed 
persons, the nobles and proprietors. From the period of 1799 we 
have seen the most distinguished men of the nation forfeiting their 
lives on the scaffold, while in looking upon the humbler classes of 
the community, we have seen them subjected to imprisonment, to 
stripes, and to the gallows—we behold conspiracies hourly detected ; 
we see King Ferdinand unable to organise the national army, and 
obliged to seek foreign assistance ; we see the Austrians afraid to 
abandon the territorial occupation, and yet remaining always on 
guard, as in an enemy’s country. 

Let us now proceed to the final question, “* How does it happen 
that a people who fought with so much obstinacy against the 
French, whose soldiers distinguished themselves so much under 
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Napoleon and Murat, who were so ripe for ‘liberty, could not 
support themselves ultimately against the Austrians?” We may 
answer this question by another. Has an army ever been victo. 
tious when the prince by whom they are organised and com- 
manded, and those most in his confidence, are interested in their 
defeat? But let us nowgive a rapid but perspicuous account of 
the causes of the misfortunes of this people. 

- The Spanish Constitution was proclaimed and demanded of the 
King of Naples by the whole population of this great capital, and 
was afterwards received with joy by all the provinces of the king- 
dom. ‘The first proclamation, published by General Pepe at his 
head-quarters at Avellino, spoke only of the abolition of absolute 
power, of independence, and of liberty. When it was known at 
Naples that this general was at the head of the national guards 
of the two Provinces, of almost all the cavalry belonging to the 
army, and of several corps of infantry ; the population, free to act 
in their own way, and to ask for what they most wished, instantly 
rose and unanimously demanded the Constitution of Spain, without 
ever thinking of a republic, or of a change of dynasty. General 
Pepe, therefore, only placed the nation in a situation to declare its 
free will, which he afterwards supported by a force composed of 
troops and citizens. ; 

If the Neapolitans had declared a republic, or a change of dy- 
nasty, without doubt they would have been immediately attacked 
by all the nations of Europe. Austria, Russia and Prussia would 
not have hesitated eight months in deciding on war ; and France and 
England, who sent their squadrons into the bay of Naples, under the 
pretence of protecting the royal family, would have been the first 
to throw off the mask, and to declare against the Constitutional go- 
vernment. Even Spain herself would have followed their exam- 
ple. In proof of this we have to say, that the Spanish frigates 
and small vessels which arrived in the bay of Naples after all was 
lost, had teceived no other instructions from their government, 
than to protect the royal family. 

Many persons deficient in experience, blame the Neapolitans 
for not having immediately advanced onthe Po, and for. not 
declaring on the instant the independence of Italy. If, however, 
this had been done, in less than three months the Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian troops would have descended upon Italy ; 
and what could her mass of men, without arms or discipline, have 
opposed throughout her vast plains, against such numerows and 
warlike armies? The Neapolitan army at the moment of the 
revolution -had not twenty thousand'men ready to march 5 and in 
that kingdom, imperfectly- equipped with’ fowling-pieces, the 

troops had a great deficiency of muskets and artillery, the Aus- 
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trians having become possessed of these in 1815. Hence nothing 
remained to the Neapolitans but to act with caution and modera- 
tion, and to maintain internal order, so as on the one hand to gain 
time, and on the other, to prepare with all possible vigor, either to 
raise the rest of Italy at a convenient season, or in case of defeat, 
to draw the enemy on into Calabria, and there to make a great 
provision of arms and of money. ‘The Neapolitans, by their noble 
manner of conducting themselves, succeeded for nearly eight 
months in keeping in suspense the allied powers, who could not 
determine what part to take. And if, during this interval, the 
Constitutional government and the parliament had taken care to 
make preparations for war, to keep up a communication with the 
rest of Italy, and to make an alliance with Spain, securing also 
the good-will of Sicily, the army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Austrians which marched against Naples, might probably 
have found a grave in that country. But the parliament and 
ministry were occupied in any thing rather than in preparations 
for war; and when this unexpected event surprised them, the 
parliament had not the good sense or the patriotism to retire into 
Calabria or Sicily, together with the regent, and to confide the 
conduct of the war to a general of whose good faith they could 
not entertain any doubt. And an opportunity did of itself occur 
at the most propitious moment, in which the parliament might 
have obliged the regent to confer the command of the army on a 
general possessed of the confidence of the nation: for what 
could the regent have replied, had the parliament declared to 
him, that the king being on the march with an Austrian army 
against his own country, it was not proper for a son to make war 
against his father; such a proceeding being contrary to reasons 
of state as well as to filial duty? ‘The regent probably would 
not have been unwilling to have given up the command of the 
troops, nor to have followed the parliament into any part of the 
united kingdom : in fact, it is known that he informed the de- 
puties of the parliament that he had no intention of making war 
against his father. ‘The congress also committed another great 
mistake in permitting the king to leave the kingdom. But this 
mistake, as well as many others, would not have prevented the 
Neapolitans from fighting the Austrians with success, if the 
regent had taken an interest in the desirable termination of a 
war, which so decisively involved the fate of the south of 
Europe. 

The public must not believe that the parliament did not mis- 
trust the weakness of the prince, or’did not suspect that he acted 
in concert with his father ; but the deputies, under the influence of 
a blamable timidity, feared too much the name of rebels, which 
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as they believed would have occasioned the triumph of the 
powerful holy alliance, while their own imbecile conduct had no 
other consequence. That they really wished for national liberty 
is undoubtedly evinced by the Constitution they adopted for the 
Two Sicilies, and that was afterwards sanctioned by the king ; but 
at such a crisis, mere wishes fall sadly short of a stern patriotism, 
that despising all dangers, braves the threatenings of confiscation, 
exile, imprisonment, or death upon the scaffold. 

Hence, neither sufficiently base to betray, nor yet magnanimous 
enough to save their country, they adopted those feeble, tempo. 
rising measures which ultimately gave a triumph to European 
despotism. The parliament, by means of the most: influential of 
its deputies, both openly and in secret permitted the regent to 
confide to General Carascosa the command of one of the two 
armed corps, on condition that the other should be confided to 
General Guglielmo Pepe, and that his brother, General Florestano 
Pepe, should be the prince’s major-general. 

The parliament had a thousand reasons for mistrusting Caras- 
cosa, and did in reality doubt his sincerity ; but on the one hand, 
they dared not break with the prince, and on the other, they flat- 
tered themselves that the two brothers would be in a situation 
to prevent every threatened misfortune. Fatal delusion, and too 
egregious error! ‘The prince became definitively the mover of all 
military operations. He gave Carascosa the command of almost 
all the troops of the line, and kept him in the Terra di Lavoro, 
while he destined General Guglielmo Pepe to command a corps 
in the Abruzzi, composed of six thousand troops of the line, and 
about thirty-six battalions of militia, the greater part of which did 
not atrive in the Abruzzi until it was too late to be of any 
utility. We must here observe, that this militia had never been 
assembled before; and when General Guglielmo Pepe remon- 
strated at the inequality of these dispositions, the regent answered 
in his letters and instructions, that the militia were better adapted 
to the mountains of the Abruzzi; that General Pepe had a com- 
plete influence over them; and finally, that if the enemy’s move- 
ments were directed towards him, General Carascosa would cover 
his position with the main army, and co-operate with him in the 
necessary manccuvres. 

The eyes of the nation were all directed towards General Pepe 
in the Abruzzi; and reflecting men, exclaiming against the ar- 
tangements made by the regent, had no difliculty in predicting 
his defeat. In the mean time, several generals, seeing on one 
hand the projected measures of the holy alliance, and on the other 
the blindness of the parliament, who abandoned every thing to 
the regent, as the Romans with more wisdom did to Fabius, 
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during the perilous situation of Roman li » began to consider 
how eo to secure their rank, their oe me their possessions ; 
while the regent, as supreme commander of the forces, was left 
at full liberty to correspond with his father and with the Aus- 
trians ! 

We have now reached the development of the loss of Neapo- 
litan liberty. The Austrians directed all their forces on the 
Abruzzi, without giving themselves the trouble of sending in the 
direction of Carascosa’s command a single detachment, as the 
means of throwing a mask over their intentions. The regent 
and Carascosa well knew that General Pepe had not time to ase 
semble the corps which were to compose his little army, and that 
even were they all assembled, he could never have resisted the 
vast regular force of the Austrians. Meanwhile, Carascosa ‘nei- 
ther advanced in person, nor sent ‘troops from his division to the 
assistance of Pepe. Could this general longer doubt that the 
Austrians acted in concert with the regent? And if this were 
not the case, why was Carascosa with nearly twenty-four thousand 
troops of the line eight days’ march behind General Pepe? This 
general seeing that he himself as well as the whole nation was 
betrayed, thought that any advantage, however small, which might 
be gained over the enemy, could alone extricate him from the 
cruel position in which he saw himself placed. He therefore 
attacked the Austrians, and would have surprised them in Rieti, 
if one of his general officers, named Montemajor, had followed his 
instructions with exactness. The bad conduct of this officer, 
who, as it should seem, from mere indolence, did not arrive until 
three hours after he was ordered to be at his appointed post, gave 
the enemy time to assemble; and General Pepe from the first 
moment was necessarily without any hope of success. His few 
troops and the Neapolitan militia nevertheless fought with so much 
bravery in Rieti, that the loss sustained by the much more nu- 
merous enemy was greater than theirs. An hour before sunset, 
Pepe finding that the enemy had assembled numerous bodies of 
infantry on his left, whom it was impossible to resist, gave orders 
for a retreat. This retreat began in an orderly manner ; but the 
militia soon losing the order of their battalions and companies, to 
which they were little accustomed, becoming confused, dispersed 
during the night, and it was impossible to bring them once more 
together; so that as the few troops of the line followed their 
example, there was then an end of any possible resistance. 

On taking a retrospect of the whole campaign (if so it can be 
called), little is observable, but false movements, treachery, and se> 
duction. ‘Thus, in the division assigned to General Guglielmo Pepe, 
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the results that have been described became inevitable. Who then 
remained for the support of Neapolitan liberty?—The regent 
and Carascosa—and in saying this, it is superfluous to say more, 
If the deputies of the parliament had opened their eyes, even after 
the disbandment of the army in the Abruzzi, they might have 
averted the shameful catastrophe of their country. Here it may 
be remarked, that General Pepe, from the nature of. that part of 
the kingdom and the character of its inhabitants, still possessed 
means to have protected the parliament, had it retired into Cala~ 
bria ; whence it might have been expected that the nation would 
have rallied in their support, so as to have caused a successful 
defence. . But inexperience showed that it was not to be hoped, 
that an assembly which under less menacing circumstances had 
not sufficient firmness to take a step so prudent and so dignified, 
would have the fortitude to decide upon it in such a moment of 
perplexity and discouragement. 

‘ Those delusive expectations which act with increasing force on 
the human heart in the hour of calamity, still concurred to de- 
ceive the warmest friends of freedom among the deputies. ‘Uhere 
were those who said, ‘¢ Carascosa has been influenced in not 
assisting General Pepe by professional jealousy, which inspired 
him with a wish to lower him in the publicestimation; but never- 
theless his ambition will now excite him to every exertion for the 
salvation of his country.” The regent, at the same time, by a 
decree, granted General Guglielmo Pepe extensive powers for re- 
organising the second division, with instructions to place himself 
in a second line between Salerno and Avellino. In vain did Pepe 
exhort the deputies to abandon the capital, and to retire into Sa- 
lerno. Instead of taking any energetic measures, they sent by 
the agency of General Fardella, that well-known message to the 
king, which so indelibly disgraced the Neapolitan parliament. 
Meanwhile, General Pepe saw himself a second time deceived and 
abandoned; the regent and the minister of war, instead of 
granting him the supplies promised by a decree, sent secret in- 
structions to prevent a single battalion, ora single officer from joining 
him, and he remained in Salerno with one aide-de-camp only, a 
Major Staiti. ‘The enemy was but one day’s march from the 
capital ; and what with the advance of the Austrians, the treachery 
of the regent, and the indecision of the parliament, no obstacle 
remained, but the army of Carascosa. And what a noble obstacle 
might not this have proved, if his heart had been really well dis- 
posed in favor of the Constitutional system! He had with him 
twenty-four thousand troops of the line, without reckoning militia ; 
yet two days had hardly elapsed, when not one battalion of these 
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fine troops remained under his command. The Austrians ad- 
vanced upon Naples, and with one stroke of the pen, the regent 
gave up to them all the. strong places, the navy, and Sicily. 

After all that has been stated, it remains only to examine 
briefly whether the loss of Neapolitan liberty can be fairly con- 
sidered as the fault of the nation at large, or is to be attributed to 
the inexperience and want of firmness of the parliament; to the 
bad faith of the regent; and to treachery on the part of some of 
the generals. 

Was it to be expected that a handful of troops in the Abruzzi, 
a few militia assembled for the first time, and eight days’ march 
in advance from the rest of the forces of the nation, should resist 
the attacks of one hundred and fifty thousand well-disciplined and 
warlike Austrians? Instead of accusing the Neapolitans of cow- 
ardice or baseness, shall we not rather admire them for having 
sustained an engagement during the whole day against the best of 
the Austrian troops? And can it ever be denied, that this small 
and newly-raised body fought with bravery, when, though the fire 
began with the morning and only ceased at night, the Austrians 
did not make a single prisoner, or take a single piece of artillery, 
while their own cavalry suffered considerable loss ? 

Let us now consider the division of Carascosa, which di 
without seeing the enemy; and we may ask why the battle of 
Macerata, between the Neapolitans and the Austrians in 1815, 
lasted three days? Why did that of Rieti continue one whole 
day ?—and wherefore did the army of Carascosa, so much more 
numerous, and composed of finer troops than those who fought at 
Macerata and Rieti, never even see the enemy at a distance? 
Why, in 1815, were the Neapolitans able to maintain Gaeta in 
favor of their fugitive King Murat, and yet could not, in 1821, 
preserve it a single day in favor of their country’s liberty? How 
did it happen that General Begani, who commanded at Gaeta in 
1815, was then not only deprived of his rank, but was also exiled, 
while, in 1821, he returned from exile, and acquired a rank supe- 
rior to that which he had lost before the Constitutional govern- 
ment existed ? 

We have terminated our remarks on the affairs of Naples by 
these questions, in order that the reader may judge, whether the 
joss of liberty in that country was attributable to the people 
at large, or to the congress, the regent, and to some of. their 
generals." 


* In order to throw more light on the subject of the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion, we have thonght it advisable to reprint the following article, which 
General Pepe caused to be inserted in the English newspapers, in reply to 
a large volume, published in London the year before, by General Carascosa:— 
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I have lately read the memoirs, historical, political and military (so 
called) of General Carascosa, on the revolution of the kingdom of Naples, 
If he had written them in Italian for the Italians, it fom 7 have beer su- 

erfluous to have answered them, but he has caused them to be written in 
neh; and I should be sorry for my unhappy country and for myself, if 
any foreigner was persuaded to believe in the contents of only one out of the 
564 pages of this large volume. These memoirs tend to throw discredit on 
the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies who took a part in, or approved of, the 
change in public affairs; that is to say, on ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the nation. As to myself, the General has made me act, speak and think 
as best suited his views. When a more convenient time shall arrive, I 
shall answer these memoits minutely, wher it will be seen that even the 
small number of truths they contain are greatly distorted. At present [ 
confine myself to a few observations, which being founded on incontestible 
facts, and on the assertions of the General himself, will prove in what 
estimation these memoirs ought to be held by the public. 
» ist. The General concludes (page 28) that the nation in general did not 
like the revolution, and that it was the result of a faction, or of the carbo- 
neria; and he employs the first pages of his work in explaining the causes 
which led the people to desire a political change. In page 23, the General 
makes the number of the carbonari up to the moment in which this change 
took place, amount to the twenty-fifth part of the population, that is, to 
nearly three hundred thousand men; he adds, that from that day the 
number of the carbonari increased beyond measure. If, then, we suppose 
them to be only doubled, the numbers will be six hundred thousand ; and 
who does not see that this proportion of the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies 
comprehends almost all the individuals capable of taking any part in the 
national regeneration? And wherefore should the Austrians again take 
possession of this country, if the whole nation had not declared itself 
against arbitrary power? Why are the lower order of the people continually 
punished with stripes, while the most distinguished patriots perish on the 
scaffold ? 

2nd. In pages 22 and 23, General Carascosa represents the carboneria, 
that is to say, the mass of the nation, as entirely destitute of feelings of 
morality, and always seeking anarchy, or at least democracy. But in page 
195, he is obliged to allow, that instead of abandoning themselves to 
anarchy, the liberal party whom he identifies with the carbonari, arrested 
all criminals, collected the contributions, and that I, by the assistance of 
this party, succeeded in completing the army with veterans, or rather with 
dismissed soldiers. But he adds, that all this was done to give a specious 
appearance of morality to the revolution, as if six hundred thousand men 
belonging to a sect of anarchists could adopt such a jesuitical hypocrisy. 
Besides, can he deny, that among this immense number of persons, who, 
according to his assertions, sought only the destruction of social order, not 
one individual was found to write a single article against the reigning 
family ?—Hypocrisy, he will reply. 

$d. I ask of the General, who, become the champion of the holy alliance, 
highly disapproves of conspiracies, why in our long and frequent con- 
ferences from 1814 to 1820, he never pointed out to me a more noble or 
more legitimate method of throwing off the yoke of arbitrary power? The 
Swiss, the Dutch, the English against the Stuarts, the Americaus bad not 
the talent of devising any other. I ask him why, in Ancona in 1814, he, 
together with myself and about twelve other generals, conspired against 
absolute power, when one of us was sent to Genoa, to confer with Lord 
William Bentinck? I ask him, why in December 1820, being at that time 
minister of war, he co-operated in the destruction of the Constitution of 
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Spain which had been swore to, as he himself says in page 286? Finally, 
I must remind him, that when I had the command-in-chief of all the forces 
of the united kingdom, and the superior officers and generals of the army 
were presented to me in a body, he himself addressed me aloud in these words, 
“ What you have done, has rendered you superior to all of us lieutenant+ 
generals, your colleagues, and hence we see - with pleasure at the head 
of the army, and we will obey you.” Why did he thus express himself, if 
he disapproved of what I had done? Why did he gather the fruits of a revo- 
lution which was contrary to his principles, by occupying the situation of 
minister of war, a situation he would never have cbiniond without it ?—~ 
Why did he take the oath? 

ah. The General in several pages of his book abuses the national par- 
liament ; and in page 184, he says, that almost all the deputies were chosen 
by the carbonari by force of arms; yet he afterwards declares, (page 186) 
that only seventeen of them were carbonari. 

5th. All the documents published by the General go to prove the partial 
disorders which took place in his division. What general, desirous of 
exposing the faults of his troops, cannot find means of so doing? But can 
he assert that a single cry was heard in favor of absolute power? His 
troops disbanded without seeing the enemy, as suon as they heard that, 
with a few troops and a small body of militia, I was abandoned without 
reinforcements to the Austrian army which surrounded the Abruzzi. His 
famous circular, page 425, completed the loss of confidence among those he 
commanded, and occasioned the fatal disorders which he narrates with se 
much complacency. 

6th. As to what regards myself, among the many things he mentions, 
the inconsistency of which I shall notice at a proper time, he pretends that 
at the moment in which I entered Naples at the head of the Constitutional 
army, I was not safe in my own camp. After having, in his usual manner, 
put words of his own into my mouth, he confesses, that in the course of that 
very day, the troops and the national guards would have put him to death, 
if I, seeing his danger, had not made him take hold of my arm, which was 
sufficient to ensure his being treated with respect. (Page 117.) In page 
41, the General says, that though I was desirous of a constitution, I should 
never have attempted it, if the government latterly had not shown some sus- 
picion of my conduct. But he contradicts himself in page 38, when he 
asserts, that a month before the political change, I had combined the whole 
plan of the revolution, which being deferred by various accidents, [ ordered 
the chief of my staff, Deconcilis, never to speak to him again on the sub- 
ject. I shall now relate a circumstance, upon which I cannot, as I have 
been in so many other cases, be any longer silent. Some days before the 
breaking out of the revolution, he came to my house, having in his hand 
the Memvir of M. Pradt upon the Spanish revolution. I assured him in 
the presence of Colonel Deconcilis, that I had arranged every thing in 
readiness to overthrow absvlute power; that ten thousand national guards 
organized and equipped, with several regiments, were only waiting my 
orders; but that nevertheless, having only the good of the nation in view, 
and remembering also that he was my senior, I would with pleasure give 
up to him the direction of the enterprise. Carascosa, however, adduced 
many reasons in which I could not agree, and refused my offer, so that 
afterwards I took care to leave him in ignorance of my intended operations. 
He praises me much for resigning in the assembled parliament my com- 
mand-in-chief (page 182), but he suggests that in my heart I was unwilling 
so to do; an unusual method this of writing history with impartiality. The 
General condemns me (page 189), because on my resignation of the com- 
mand I walked on foot among the people, as if during my command I had 
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fallen into the opposite extreme.—Why does he not relate, that having 
resented me in the first days of the political change in the name of the 
Duke of Calabria, with an order on the Treasury, that I might appear 
with more splendor eH my command, I would not accept it? In 
short, after the General has employed many pages in explaining his 
manceuvres, which were always performed at the distance of. about fifty 
leagues from the enemy, he comes to the conclusion, that the Austrians, 
who by forced marches from the Po had succeeded in surrounding the 
Abruzzi, would never have begun hostilities, if I had not provoked them to 
it, and that otherwise they would have left me time for assembling the 
whole of the division, and of forming an intrenched camp at Aquila, for 
which operations I should have required at least a month, I is then the 
decided opinion of General Carascosa, that I was wrong in attacking the 
Austrians, and in distrusting their kindness and pacific intentioas ; while he, 
on the other hand, was perfectly right in shutting himself up in his head- 
quarters, nine days’ march behind me, notwithstanding the instructions he 
received from the Prince Regent. In the 5th article of the instructions 
signed by the Duke of Calabria, it is said, “ If the enemy shall declare him- 
self by advancing with the greater part of his troops on the Abruzzi, General 
Carascosa shall assist General Pepe by his manceuvres and by his troops.” 
This is one of the documents which General Carascosa forgot to insert 
among the 564 pages of his volume, but which will be found in my narrative 
published in London in 1822. This circumstance, alone, is sufficient to 
convince the public, that the fatal reverses, which we unfortunate Neapoli- 
tans experienced in 1821, ought not to be imputed to the nation at large. 





THE END OF NO. XLVI}. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the absence of the Marquess of Hastings, his friends have deemed it 
expedient to print some copies of the following Suinmary of his Lordship’s 
Administration in India, with a view to the information of the Proprietors 
of India Stock. A transcript of this Document was left in the hands of 
some of his Lordship’s Friends, and of certain of the Public Authorities, 


previously to his late departure from the country. 





SUMMARY, 
&e. &e. &e. 


"Tue solicitude which every one of just feelings must experience 
to prove his having adequately fulfilled an important trust, ought 
in my case to be increased by the peculiar nature of the office 
which I have held. The extent and multiplicity of its functions 
are little understood at home; and still less are those circum- 
stances comprehended, which called on me for exertions beyond 
the ordinary demands of my situation. If those unusual efforts 
were not necessary, they either risked improvidently the welfare 
of the Honorable Company, or they were illicit aggressions on 
weak, unoffending native powers. It thence behoves me to justify 
the principle and the prosecution of the measures alluded to. The 
exposition will be short, because it aims not at submitting any 
detail of operations. A statement of the ground on which each 
material determination rested, will enable every one to decide on 
the equity, as well as prudence of the course adopted ; while the 
general result may answer whether the main object of the Honor- 
able Company’s financial prosperity was duly kept in sight, during 
those complicated transactions. ‘The facts asserted are so supported 
as not to admit of controversy. Proofs of them are for the most 
part in the hands of the Court. Where that is not the case, the 
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official vouchers will be found in the Appendix: and it is hoped 
it will appear, that whatsoever were the advantages attained for 
the Honorable Company, the interests of our country at large 
have been simultaneously promoted ; the comforts of the Indian 
population being at the same time signally consulted. 

I entered on the management of affairs at Calcutta, in October 
1813. My first view of them was by no means pleasing. The 
treasuries of the three presidencies were in so unfurnished a con- 
dition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any unusual 
charges (and many such menaced us) excited considerable uneasi- 
ness. At that period the low credit of the bonds, which had at 
different times been issued as the securities for monies borrowed, 
made eventual recourse to a loan seriously discouraging in contem- 
plation. As twelve per cent. discount on the above securities was 
the regularly calculable rate in the market, when no immediate 
exigency pressed on us, the grievous terms to which we must have 
subscribed for a new supply of that nature, in an hour of alarm, 
could not be disguised to any foresight. Under this embarrass- 
ment, an attempt had been made by the preceding Government 
to provide in a partial degree for the anticipated difficulties, by 
curtailing the annual disbursement, so as to leave a surplus of 
receipt. What are called the military charges, the provision for 
all warlike objects, offensive or defensive, had appeared the only 
head of expenditure in which a saving of efficacious magnitude 
could be made. ‘The paring-knife was thence applied with rather 
an undiscriminating hand to many of the articles of the military 
establishment, which had till then been deemed indispensable to- 
wards a tranquil tenure of the country. As it was matter of simple 
arithmetical measurement, the contemplated surplus was produced ; 
but it was attended with circumstances which had not been taken 
into reckoning. Let it not be supposed that I am insinuating a 
censure on an expedient, to which the Government was pressingly 
urged by financial difficulties, The limit within which a reduc- 
tion of disbursement in the military branch would not entail 
mischief, was perhaps not to be computed without trial. As it 
was, experience showed that hazard had been incurred in a degree 
quite unapprehended. ‘The saving had principally arisen from a 
great diminution of our armed force. The operation of such a 
measure was not confined to the question of sufficiency for 
eventual defence; nothing would mislead the judgment more 
than a parallel between the employment of the Indian army, and 
that of our military at home. ‘The native troops are, in fact, the 
police of India; the Burkendauzes, or armed attendants of the 
magistrates, being totally inadequate, if not supported by the regu- 
lars. Hence the complication of duties resting on the soldiery is 
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sO great, as that it is rare for even half of a battalion to be found 
at its head-quarters. Occupation of dependant stations; detach. 
ments with treasure, which is in constant transit ; escort of stores 
periodically dispatched from Calcutta to the several provinces ; 
charge of convicts working on the roads; custody of prisoners 
transmitted from different parts for trial before the courts of 
circuit, and guards over jails, form a mass of demand which our 
fullest military complement could barely answer. A great number 
of those among whom such duties had been divided, could not be 
dismissed without causing the service to be oppressive to the 
remainder; but there was a further consequence, which rendered 
the burden intolerable to the native soldier. ‘This incompetence 
of strength involved nearly an extinction of those leaves which it 
had been the custom to grant annually, for a proportion of the 
men in each regiment to visit their villages: the privation of hope 
to see his connexions occasionally was insuperably irksome to the 
Bengal sepoy, usually of high caste. In consequence, very many 
in each corps solicited discharge from the service. Unless when 
in the field, this indulgence had been uniformly conceded on 
application, as the individual had received no bounty on entrance; 
of course there was an awkwardness in refusing what had from 
practice assumed a color of right, when contest was only secretly 
anticipated by Government, from particulars which it wished not 
to divulge. So many of those who thus petitioned to quit the 
service, were veterans approaching the periods of claim to the 
invalid pension (the great object of the native soldier), that the 
sacrifice which they desired to make, exhibited unequivocally the 
deep discontent of the army. I therefore found Government 
convinced that perseverance in the experiment was too dangerous ; 
and the re-adoption of those military provisions which had been 
stricken off, would have taken place, even had not another consi- 
deration pressed its being done with the utmost speed. The 
disgust of our native troops was so loudly expressed in all quarters, 
that the causes of it were universally canvassed, and as such an 
extraordinary lessening of our military means was ascribed to un- 
controllable necessity, the same inferences of our debility were 
drawn by all the surrounding states. As might have been ex- 
pected, a tone and procedure altogether novel had been assumed 
towards the British Government. There were made over to me, 
when the reins were placed in my hands, no less than six hostile 
discussions with native powers, each capable of entailing resort to 
arms. It was thence obvious, that a beneficial alteration in our 
pecuniary condition was not to be effected by parting with the 
sews of our strength; but by striving to cultivate and render 
more productive those sources of revenue which we possessed. In 
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the above-mentioned number of angry controversies, no advertence 
jsmade to the Pindarries. Communication could not beheld with 
those execrable spoilers ; yet the atrocity of their character, though 
it forbade the degradation of negociating with them, could not dis- 
parage their inherent force,so as to prevent my regarding them,even 
at that juncture, as the most serious of the difficulties with which 
[had to deal. Could the moral call, for suppressing one of the 
most dreadful scourges that ever afflicted humanity, be set aside, 
still the task of dispersing an association, whose existence was 
irreconcilable to our ultimate security, as well as to our more 
immediate interests, seemed to me not capable of being long post- 
poned. At the same time, I saw the intimacy of connexion be- 
tween the Pindarries and the Mahrattas so distinctly, as to be 
certain that an attempt to destroy the former must infallibly en- 
gage us in war with the whole body of the latter. While the 
extreme effort was delayed, which our entanglements in other 
quarters made unavoidable, it was desirable to impose some check 
on the plunderers. ‘The year before my arrival, they had ravaged 
part of our territories; they had carried off an immense booty, 
with impunity ; and they were professedly meditating another 
invasion. Every military man well comprehends that defensive 
frontier stations, though heavily expensive to the state, were 
absolutely nugatory against a mounted enemy without baggage, 
following at will, through a vast expanse of country, any line 
which the information of the moment might recommend. ‘There 
was a chance that interposition from Gwalior might cause the 
Pindarries to suspend their inroads. It was inappreciable to us 
to stop if possible the projected devastation, while we were to be 
occupied elsewhere ; on which account, I proposed a remonstrance 
to that Court, on the score of the Pindarries being permitted to 
arrange within the Maharajah’s dominions, the preparations for 
assailing the Honorable Company’s provinces. The present 
unreserved acknowlegement of our supremacy throughout India, 
will scarcely leave credible the then existence of a relative posi- 
tion, which could occasion my being met in council by a repre- 
sentation, that a remonstrance of the above nature might be oifen- 
sive to Scindiah, and that nothing ought to be ventured which 
could give him umbrage. Such, however, was at that period on 
either side the estimate of British power. 

This introduction, though longer than I could have wished, 
was necessary to render our circumstances at that crisis accurately 
intelligible. There was especially a necessity to explain why, 
when a surplus of revenue had been actually exhibited, it had no 
permanence. The delusiveness of the principle on which such a 
surplus had for the moment been obtained has been disclosed ; 
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and it will be understood that we were to seek other supplies, 
should contests not be avoidable. A large sum is always required 
to be kept in hand by Government for current purposes; because 
the revenue from land (the chief article in our income) is not 
receivable at periods corresponding with the regular disburse. 
ments, and is moreover liable to defalcation from the remission 
allowed in case of bad seasons. Therefore a sum deemed simpl 

adequate to this object cannot be relied on as a provision fora 
further contingency. Of the six disputes which I have noticed, 
four were amicably adjusted ; one, in the instance of Rewah, was 
speedily settled by the storm of a principal fortress, with the 
menace of a siege to its capital; and the sixth (the contention with 
Nepaul) remained for decision by arms. A struggle with the 
latter was unpromising. We were strangely ignorant of the 
country or its resources; so that, overlooking the augmented 
abilities latterly furnished by science to a regular army for sur- 
mounting local obstacles, it was a received persuasion, that the 
nature of the mountainous tract which we should have to pene- 
trate would be as baffling to any exertions of ours, as it had been 
to all the efforts of many successive Mahommedan sovereigns ; no 
option, however, remained with us. We were not through a point 
of honor demanding atonement for the wanton invasion of our 
territories, the brutal massacre of our police man, and the studied 
cruelty of tying to a tree and shooting to death with arrows the 
native officer whom we had appointed to preside over the district; 
though the hopelessness of obtaining from the Government any 
disavowal of such a complicated outrage must have made us look 
to war, even on that ground. But we were at issue with a nation 
so extravagantly presumptuous respecting its own strength, and so 
ignorant of our superior means, that the Gorka commissioners had 
on a former occasion remarked to ours, the futility of debating 
about a few square miles of territory, since there never could be 
real peace between the two states, until we should yield to the 
Gorkas our provinces north of the Ganges, making that river the 
boundary between us ; as Heaven had evidently designed it to be. 
The conviction that the evil day of contest could not be put off, 
weighed heavily on the minds of functionaries in Calcutta. The 
possible necessity of withholding an investment was anticipated, 
and even hinted to the Court of Directors. I endeavored to allay 
this anxiety by assurances, that, as far as my professional judg- 
ment went, the difficulties of mountain warfare were greater on 
the defensive side, than on that of a well-conducted offensive 
operation ; that I believed myself able to calculate tolerably what 
expenditure would be entailed by the necessary efforts, estimating 
the charge much below what they apprehended ; and that I could 
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look with confidence to a supply of treasure from a source which 
they had never contemplated. Soon after my arrival in India, 
some British officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier Saadat 
Ali, sovereign of Oude, bringing to me a representation of the 
painful and degrading thraldom in which, through gradual, and 
probably unintended encroachments on his freedom, he was held, 
inconsistently with the spirit of the treaty between the two States. 
The system from which he prayed to be released, appeared to me 
no less repugnant to policy than to equity. On my professing a 
disposition to correct so objectionable a course, those officers (who 
had been long in the Nawab Vizier’s service) assured me that any 
persuasion of my having such an inclination would cause Saadat 
Ali to throw himself on me with unbounded confidence ; and to 
offer from his immense hoard, the advance of any sum I could 
want for the enterprise against Nepaul. ‘The gratitude with 
which such a supply would be felt was professed. While I was 
on my passage up the Ganges, Saadat Ali unexpectedly died. I 
found, however, that what had been provisionally agitated by him 
was perfectly understood by his successor ; so that the latter came 
forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, which I 
declined, as a peishcush or tribute on his accession to the sove- 
reignty of Oude ; but accepted as a loan for the Honorable Com- 
pany. Eight lacks were afterwards ,added to this sum, in order 
that the interest at six per cent. of the whole might equal the al- 
lowances to different branches of the Nawab Vizier’s family, for 
which the guarantee of the British Government had been pledged, 
and the payment of which without vexatious retardments was 
secured by the appropriation of the interest to the specific 
purpose. The sum thus obtained was thrown into the general 
treasury, whence I looked to draw such portions of it as the de- 
mands for the approaching military service might require. My 
surprise is not to be expressed, when I was shortly after informed 
from Calcutta, that it had been deemed expedient to employ fifty- 
four lacks of the sumobtained by me in discharging an eight percent. 
loan ; that the remainder was indispensable for current purposes ; 
and that it was hoped I should be able to procure from the Nawab 
Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war. ‘This took place 
early in autumn, and the operations against Nepaul could not com- 
mence until the middle of November, on which account the Coun- 
cil did not apprehend my being subjected to any sudden incon- 
venience, through its disposal of the first sum. Luckily I was on 
such frank terms with the Nawab Vizier, that I could explain to 
him fairly my circumstances. He agreed to furnish another 
crore; so that the Honorable Company was accommodated with 
above two millions and a half sterling on my simple receipt. Parti- 
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cular details of the war in Nepaul would be superfluous; the 
terms on which it closed will suffice. That state, instead of 
flanking, as it had done for nearly six hundred miles, our open fron- 
tier or that of the Nawab Vizier, which we were bound to defend, 
while itself could only be attacked in front, was reduced to about a 
half of its original extent ; remaining with both its flanks exposed 
to us, through the connexion which we formed with the Rajah to 
the east, and our possessions of Kemaoun to the west. The rich- 
est portion of the territory conquered by us bordered on the domi- 
nions of the Nawab Vizier. I arranged the transfer of that track 
to him, in extinction of the second crore. The charges of the 
war absorbed fifty-two lacs; forty-eight lacs (600,000/.) were 
consequently left in the treasury a clear gain to the Honorable 
Company, in addition to the benefit of precluding future annoy- 
ance from an insolent neighbor. 

While the war was raging in the mountains, my attention was 
anxiously fixed on our southern boundaries. I had traced many 
indications of active communication between states which had 
for many years no political intercourse. As I could not then 
know, what has since transpired, that a wide conspiracy was form- 
ing for the expulsion of the British from India, I ascribed the 
symptoms to vague speculations excited in the native powers, by 
seeing us engaged in an undertaking where they considered our 
failure certain. The anticipated exhaustion of our strength in the 
rash enterprise would present advantages, for the improvement of 
which they might think it desirable to be prepared ; and their 
several views were to be reciprocally ascertained for the eventual 
crisis. This spirit, though it did not lead them to immediate 
action, would naturally prompt them to steps which could not be 
regarded by us with indifference: in one instance the forecasting 
disposition of our neighbors showed an intelligible consistence. 
An agreement was made between Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Nagpore, that the forces of both should act under Scindiah, for 
the reduction of Bhopaul. The very terms of the agreement be- 
trayed the real object ; for Bhopaul, when conquered, was to be 
made over to the Nagpore Rajah. It was obvious that Scindiah 
only wanted an excuse for bringing the Nagpore troops into junc- 
tion with those under his command, in which case he would have 
found himself at the head of a very powerful army. It was nota 
moment for hesitation. Had Scindiah’s forces, which were as- 
sembled and ready to march, once entered Bhopaul, shame would 
have made him risk any extremity, rather than recede on our in- 
tervention. The Nawab of Bhopaul had solicited to be taken 
under British protection. I was at that time on Scindiah’s fron- 
tiets, my escort being composed of one weak battalion of native 
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infantry, a troop of the body-guard, and a squadron of native 
cavalry. In three weeks I could not have assembled three thou- 
sand men, all our disposable force being employed against Nepaul. 
But the case called for decision; and I directed the resident at 
Scindiah’s court to request that his highness would forbear any 
aggression on Bhopaul, as that state had become an ally to our 
Government. I desired that this communication should be made 
in the most conciliatory tone; and that the resident would not 
report to me the violent language with which it would probably 
be met by Scindiah, so that there might be no affront to discuss. 
There was seemingly hardihood in this procedure ; but there was 
essentially none. Supposing Scindiah predetermined to go all 
lengths, any provocation from my message was of no moment, If 
he were only trying his ground, and taking steps towards render- 
ing a remoter decision more secure, the unexpected check might 
make him pause; and the gain of time was every thing to me, 
when I was disciplining recruits in all quarters for the augmen- 
tation of our force. Scindiah, as was unoflicially reported to me, 
received the intimation with all the vehemence of language which 
I had expected. But notwithstanding his declaration, that he 
should follow his own course, his troops did not move, and the 
project against Bhopaul was silently abandoned. The Maharajah 
must have been influenced by the supposition, that the confidence 
of my procedure, and the apparent carelessness of my progress 
along the frontier with so slender an accompaniment, arose from 
my possession of means which he could not calculate. The resi- 
dent in a later day made a merit with Scindiah of having suppress- 
ed, in his report to me, the offensive tone which he had used ; 
and his highness acknowleged the obligation. The circumstances 
which I have detailed will give a useful insight into the doubtful 
terms on which we then stood with the neighboring states. 
Whether positive engagements had secretly taken place among 
them was uncertain ; it was at all events clear that they looked to 
a possible junction, when they might pursue a common object 
necessarily unfavorable to us. When Ummar Sing Kappa and 
Runjour Sing, generals of the Gorkhas, had surrendered them- 
selves, they could not be brought to believe that the Mahrattas 
were not actually in the field against us, though neither of them 
would assign a reason for the supposition. As they had severally 
professed the persuasion when they could not have had commu- 
Nication, it was evident that each of them must have had know- 
lege of proposals for co-operation made by the Mahrattas to his 
court. Early in 1816, an event occurred seemingly unconnected 
with the suspicious indications which were fixing our attention in 
other parts, but really deriving great moment from reference to 
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those symptoms. Scindiah had in 1808 given up to us, by treaty, 
extensive possessions in the Doab, or tract contained between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Those lands were inhabited by Jauts, a 
hardy and warlike tribe. This ceded territory was divided into 
several petty districts, each under a Talochdar, corresponding to 
the Zemindar of the lower provinces. From the exposure of the 
country to frequent invasion from predatory cavalry, the distant 
sovereign, who had not management enough in his dominions to 
shield his detached provinces from such inroads, was forced to 
consult his own interest as to pecuniary returns, by allowing these 
Talochdars to have fortified residencies, where the treasure was 
lodged, as collected for ultimate remittance to the treasury of 
Gwalior. The permission for maintaining a fortress necessarily 
included a garrison, which, from vanity or views of depredation, 
had, in every instance, been carried far beyond what the duties of 
the place required. It is probable that these Talochdars had been 
looking forward to atime when they might cast off their alle- 
giance to the Mahratta rule, and render themselves independent 
chiefs of little principalities. Their assiduity in strengthening 
their fortresses, may be ascribed to the anticipation of such a 
favorable hour: they were encouraged in this speculation by the 
circumstance that the Rajah of Bhurtpore, whose power was 
rated high from his successful resistance tothe British, had afh- 
nity with the principal families. He and his people are Jauts. In 
practice, the situation of the Talochdar, under the Mahrattas, 
united the characters of a middle man and the manager of an ab- 
sentee’s estate in Ireland, with whatsoever degree of authority over 
the peasantry he thought proper to usurp; knowing that his go- 
vernment would never be at the trouble of calling him to an ac- 
count. The most populous and productive of the districts were 
under the superintendence of Dya Ram ; an active, ambitious man, 
whose preponderance in the tribe was supported by amassed 
riches, as well as personal energy. Calculating on a future op- 
portunity for establishing sway over the rest, he employed himself 
sedulously in perfecting his fortress of Hattrass, which he had 
originally found of great strength, and in keeping up the discipline 
of a well-organized force. When this territory was surrendered 
to the British Government, though our judicial administration 
was declaredly introduced into it, considerations, deemed politic, 
led us to withhold a strict enforcement of our regulations. For 
obvious reasons, we had never heretofore suffered a strong hold to 
be possessed by an individual in our provinces. On this occasion 
we deviated from our caution, and did not insist on the immediate 
demolition of the fortresses in the territory transferred to us. I 
have understood it was conceived, that when the ‘Talochdars 
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should find themselves efficiently protected from external violence, 
they would gladly forego the expense of providing for their own 
security, and would without repugnance dismantle their forts, 
which they were told would ultimately be required of them. 
Perhaps there was an error in supposing, that, after having been 
continued for a time in the enjoyment of what flattered their pride, 
they would feel less the sacrifice of the distinction. As it was, they 
evidently made common cause in a plan for evading that humilia- 
tion. ‘They encouraged each other in the resolution, by promises 
of reciprocal aid; and from the confidence thus inspired, they 
gradually assumed an undisguised air of pretension to be on the 
footing of mere tributary dependance. ‘This disposition became 
more marked and overt at the period to which I have before alluded, 
when the ruin of our Government had become matter of general 
belief, and manifold trespasses on our authority were impudently 
committed by these Talochdars. Our occupation with Nepaul 
constrained us to shut our eyes, as much as might be, on these 
encroachments: an impunity which naturally invited more deter- 
mined steps. As soon as our hands were free, it became necessary 
to notice those irregularities, therefore it was signified to the 
Talochdars, that any repetition of them would meet with decided 
chastisement. The intimation was wholly disregarded. At length, 
the members of council unanimously represented to me (I having 
then returned to Calcutta from the upper provinces) a daring 
defiance of our legitimate jurisdiction by Dya Ram, who had 
seized and kept in irons within his fortress several of our police 
officers, for arresting a robber within his district; and who had, 
moreover, caused a party of his troops to confine for twenty-four 
hours, in a village, the judge and magistrate of the Zillah, con- 
taining these Talooks. This was communicated to me with anxiety, 
because the supposed strength of Hattrass made it appear awkward 
to undertake the correction of Dya Ram. Punishment of the 
substantive offence was of itself imperiously demanded; but the 
urgent expedience of bringing the whole body of those Jauts defi- 
nitively into regular submission as subjects, was as strikingly visi- 
ble. As I had not however before learned the particulars to which 
the members of council referred, I answered, that if they would 
lay before me such a case, sustained by due evidence, as should 
prove Dya Ram to have incurred the penalty, Hattrass should be 
reduced; an operation which, I pledged myself to them, should 
not require eight-and-forty hours for its completion, after the bat- 
teries had opened against the place. When I was in the upper 
country, it had, of course, been my duty to obtain minute infor- 
mation respecting every fortress with which any chance might 
bring us into contact; and I had procured the requisite knowlege 
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of Hattrass among the rest. That fort had the reputation of being 
impregnable, which silly persuasion had betrayed Dya Ram into 
his contumacious outrages. According to the mode of attack 
which the natives had been accustomed to see practised by us, 
Hattrass might, indeed, appear formidable to meddle with. A 
ditch of 120 feet wide and 85 deep, surrounded a work, which, 
in triple tier of defences, exhibited a provision for contesting the 
place inch by inch, after the silencing of its artillery, and the mak- 
ing a practicable breach, should bring the besieger to the point of 
storming. Luckily, science has laid down procedures for avoiding 
the necessity of hazarding a disadvantageous assault ; one of my 
earliest military cares, on arriving in India, had been to satisfy 
myself why we had made so comparatively unfavorable a display 
in sieges. The details at once unfolded the cause; it is well 
known that nothing can be more insignificant than shells thrown 
with long intervals; and we never brought forward more than 
four or five mortars where we undertook the capture of a fortified 
place. Hence, the bombardment was futile; so that at last the 
issue was to be staked on mounting a breach, and fighting hand to 
hand with a soldiery, skilful, as well as gallant, in defending the 
prepared intrenchments. ‘This was not the oversight of the Ben- 
gal artillery officers, for no men can be better instructed in the 
theory, or more capable in the practice of their profession than 
they are; it was imputable to a false economy on the part of the 
Government. The outlay, in providing for the transportation of 
mortars, shells, and platforms, in due quantity, would certainly 
have been considerable ; and it was on that account forborne : the 
miserable carriages of the country hired for the purpose, where 
a military exertion was contemplated, were utterly unequal to the 
service, and constantly failed under the unusual weight, in the 
deep roads through which they had to pass. Therefore, we never 
sat down before a place of real strength, furnished with the means 
which a proper calculation would have allotted for its reduction. 
Sensible of this injutious deficiency, I had with the utmost dili- 
gence instituted a transport train; and it was in reliance on its 
efficiency that I assured the Council of the short resistance which 
Hattrass should offer. Expedition no less than secrecy was impor- 
tant, to prevent any interventions which might trouble us in the 
undertaking ; and, notwithstanding that the advance of the troops 
was so rapid, that Dya Ram had information of their approach 
only two days before Hattrass was actually invested, forty-two 
mortars kept pace with the march of the force; and from the in- 
cessant shower of bombs, the garrison was unable to persist in de- 
fending the place more than fifteen hours. ‘The body of troops 
employed was of such strength, that no sudden assemblage could 
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venture to face it, while the speedy effectuation of the object left 
no time for interference from remoter quarters. Thus, uninter- 
rupted, the officer commanding it, according to his orders, sum- 
moned successively the other fortresses of the Jauts. Terrified by 
the fate of Hattrass, all of them, to the number of eleven, some 
very strong, surrendered without resistance : the works were every 
where rased, and the troops attached to them were disbanded, ex- 
cept a few armed attendants allowed for —— to the household 
of each of the Talochdars, in a country not yet brought into habi- 
tual regularity. The ‘Talochdars were indemnified for the cannon 
and arms of which they were dispossessed, being further main- 
tained in as much convenience as was consistent with the laws of 
the British Government. ‘Those terms, with an oblivion of his 
past misdeeds, had been offered to Dya Ram on the first appear- 
ance of the troops before Hattrass, and had been rejected by him ; 
therefore, his lands were declared forfeited. ‘Thus was effected, 
at a critical juncture, an object pressingly incumbent in itself; I 
mean the assimilation of those Jaut communities to the orderly 
condition of our other native subjects : but of enhanced importance 
to their otherwise possible insurrection in the centre of our pos- 
sessions when our force was engaged elsewhere; whether that 
insurrection should arise from secret preconcert with powers 
leagued against us, or be stimulated by accidental temptations. 
The politics of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, would be seriously in- 
fluenced by deprivation of an eventual support from his tribe ; and 
every prince in India must have felt a diminution of the confidence 
with which he would have opposed us, when the fall of Hattrass 
dissipated his trust in fortifications. It is not altogether irrelevant 
to add, that an annual saving, by no means insignificant, has arisen 
from the transport trains being employed during the peace in 
collateral services under the commissariat department, of which I 
constituted it a branch. 

While the fermentation perceivable in the Mahratta states could 
be ascribed to the tempting prospect of a particular opportunity, 
there was the hope that, when all chance of such an opening had 
passed away, the machinations would subside. Many symptoms 
concurring to prove that this was not the case, the conclusion was 
irresistible, that a more defined and methodized understanding of 
a tenor hostile to us had been established, at least among the 
powers upholding the predatory system in Central India. ‘Their 
success in seducing other native states into pledges for acting in 
concert could not be judged, as I have mentioned that our disco- 
veries had then gone no further than the ascertaining that there 
were frequent missions, conducted with great stealth, between 
powers not in prior habits of communication. The symptoms 
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might be fallible; yet common caution required that the no longer 
postponable enterprise of extirpating the Pindarries, who had again 
mercilessly laid waste our territories, should embrace a provision 
for encountering the widest combination among the native states, 
Supposing their confederacy to be actually established, and that I 
failed in the project I had formed for rendering the collection of 
their forces impracticable, I was to look to coping with little less 
than three hundred thousand men in the field. It was a formida- 
ble struggle to incur ; such indeed as it would have been irrecon- 
cilable to my duty towards A employers to have risked, had the 
hazard been avoidable. I think, however, that no one who consi- 
ders the circumstances will regard it as having been adventured 
wilfully or inexpediently ; I refer not to the fortunate issue, which 
is always a doubtful criterion of policy. I desire my position to 
be fairly examined. If it be evident that the contest, whether it 
should originate in a conspiracy of the native sovereigns, or in the 
support given by the Mahratta states and Ameer Khan to the 
Pindarries, was not ultimately to be avoided, the question was 
only when and how it might be entered on with the best chances 
of success ; and I believe I decided as was imperiously demanded 
by the interests with which I stood intrusted. I calculated that, 
by celerity of movement on our part, the ill-disposed might be in- 
capacitated from attempting the opposition which they meditated ; 
and any appearance of our proceeding on unconfirmed suspi- 
cions would be far counterbalanced by their escape from being in- 
volved in the destruction of the Pindarries; still more as the mea- 
sures held in view promised them their share in the anticipated 
improvement of condition throughout Central India. Before 
however our troops were put in motion, our informations respect- 
ing the concerted attack on the British possessions were distinct 
and incontrovertible. 

From Cawnpore, whither I had proceeded, I notified to the 
Council at Calcutta my purpose of framing the campaign conso- 
nantly to the above computation. What I contemplated was the 
pushing forward unexpectedly several divisions, which should 
occupy positions opposing insuperable obstacles to the junction of 
the army of any state with that of another; even subjecting to 
extreme peril any Sovereign’s attempt to assemble the dispersed 
corps of his forces within his own dominions, should we see cause 
to forbid it. The success of the plan depended on the secrecy 
with which the preparations could be made, the proper choice of 
the points to be seized, and the speed with which we should reach 
the designated stations. I speak relatively to the troops which were 
to penetrate from the north; for the advance of those from the 
south, destined to act against the Pindarries, could not be con- 
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cealed. ‘The formation of my magazines of grain on the frontier 
was fortunately disguised by a bad harvest in that quarter, which 
furnished the excuse for transportation of corn thither, as if it were 
a provision for the inhabitants against eventual dearth. In all 
other respects the arrangements were so admirably conducted by 
the few public functionaries confidentially intrusted with them, 
that not a suspicion of any intended stir was afloat. In the most 
distant battalion destined for the service there was not a surmise of 
impending movement above five or six days previous to its being 
actually in march. The suddenness with which we occupied the 
heart of the inimical countries, added to the efficiency of the means 
employed, caused all the essential parts of the business to be 
finished completely to my wish in hardly more than three months ; 
so that I was enabled almost immediately after that period to send 
back to their cantonments that part of the force the most charge- 
able in the field, the European troops, The vast scale of the ope- 
rations could not but be attended with great expense ; it was from 
their short duration that, when the war charges came to be wound 
up, the amount for the six divisions of the Bengal troops brought 
forward on the occasion did not reach thirty-five lacks of Sonaut 
rupees, or about thirty-three and a half of Sicca, that is, 417,000./' 
When the charge for the troops periodically and unavailingly moved 
forward from the Madras presidency, to ccver the country south 
of the Nerbudda from the Pindarries, is considered, and the heavy 
loss of revenue from the devastations committed by those wretches 
is taken into account; it may be thought a thrifty expenditure 
which, at such a rate, once for all put an end to that annual tax 
on our finances. In that expenditure is included not only every 
kind of disbursement usually connected with troops, beyond what 
would have been required for them had they remained in quarters, 
but one arising out of the special circumstances. While every exac- 
tion for provisions and forage was strictly forborne in the neutral 
or feudatory countries through which we passed, compensation 
was made for the damage done by encamping the troops, even for 
a night, where the ground was under crop, as was almost invaria- 
bly the case. The injury was estimated between the chief commis- 
sariat officer and the principal men of the villages concerned ; and 
the compensation agreed on by them was paid on the spot in ready 
money. ‘This measure, besides its essential justice, had the object 
of manifesting to the natives the equity of the British Government, 
and of inducing such petty independent communities as had not 
already relations with us to obtain our protection, by voluntarily 
soliciting to be taken under our paramountship. The expectation 
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did not deceive us; all those little territories, which had till then 
remained unattached, ranged themselves under our banners, 
Among other chiefs, the Rajah of Tihree, when he presented his 
nuzzer in token of plighted fealty, desired me to understand that 
it was the first time that state had acknowleged the supremacy of 
another, all the efforts of the Moghul emperors to subdue it hav. 
ing proved abortive. We were not at the time in the Tihree ter. 
ritories, nor were we likely to enter them, therefore the conduct 
of the Rajah could only spring from an impression which must be 
flattering for our country. 

‘The economy of making our exertion so powerful, will be still 
better comprehended, from a further particular. Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, the favorite and confidential instrument of the Peishwa, 
was the immediate agent in the murder of the Guyckwar’s minis- 
ter. Gungudri Shastree, the person in question, had been ear- 
nestly invited to Poonah by the Peishwa, for the ostensible purpose 
of settling accounts which were afloat between the two states, but 
with the rea! object of gaining the minister to seduce his sovereign 
into the confederacy against us. The Guyckwar, from some 
doubt of the Peishwa, would not suffer his minister to repair to 
Poonah, unless the British Government would be answerable for 
his safety; and we pledged ourselves to that prince accordingly, 
not merely in compliance with the solicitation of the Peishwa, but 
because we were anxious that counter-claims between the two 
states, which had given us such trouble, should be finally adjusted. 
That a Bramin of the highest caste, first minister of an independent 
prince, and invested with a public commission by his sovereign, 
should stand in any risk, appeared incredible: therefore our gua- 
rantee was unhesitatingly given. When the Peishwa found that 
the minister was proof against all temptation, and refused abso- 
lutely to betray his master into a scheme, which the minister 
thought would entail his destruction, his highness determined to 
make away with such an obstacle to his views, in the hope that the 
office of his minister might be filled by some more manageable in- 
dividual. Gangudri Shastree was barbarously assassinated, on his 
way back from a devotional ceremony by night, in the temple, 
whither he had gone on repeated entreaties from Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, after having previously excused himself on the score of 
indisposition. The Peishwa was apprised, that his participation 
in the crime was minutely known to us, but that, to save his cre- 
dit, the guilt should be thrown on the special perpetrator, Trim- 
buckjee Danglia, who must be delivered up to us, in atonement 
for the outrage offered to our plighted security. Trimbuckjee 
was put into our hands accordingly. ‘To conciliate the Peishwa, 
it was promised to his highness, that his favorite should not be 
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proceeded against capitally, but be merely kept in confinement as 
a state prisoner. ‘Irimbuckjee, having made his escape from a 
fortress, where he was negligently guarded, was afterwards taken 
in the field, speedily subsequent to the Peishwa’s surrender. Re- 
garding the game as irretrievably lost, he thought concealment use- 
less, and indulged that boast of a nearly accomplished design, with 
which persons often console themselves under failure. He un- 
folded that, from early in 1814, the Peishwa had been busied in 
organizing a general confederacy of native powers, for the purpose 
of driving the British out of India, and he averred, that we were 
only by three or four months too quick on them, or we should 
have found them the assailants, in which case the issue might have 
been very different. Certainly, had Scindiah, by much the most 
powerful of the native princes, been in the field at the head of his 
assembled veteran troops, with the fine and well-manned artillery 
which he possessed, time as well as encouragement would have 
been afforded to the other confederate powers for resorting to 
arms in sO many quarters, as must have made our movements 
cautious, and consequently protracted, under heavy expense. 

The incurrence of such circumstances was, at all events, to be 
risked by us, since, I repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether 
the extinction of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pindar- 
ties should be undertaken. 

It has been said, however, that confident expectation had been 
entertained of achieving the main purpose, while every hostile 
speculation of the native sovereigns would be repressed, by our 
sudden pre-occupation of particular positions : and this calculation 
applied in a more special degree to Scindiah. Residing at Gwa- 
lor, he was in the heart of the richest part of his dominions: but 
independently of the objection that those provinces were separated 
from our territory only by the Jumna, there was a military defect 
in the situation to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had 
never adverted. About twenty miles south of Gwalior, a ridge of 
very abrupt hills, covered with the tangled wood peculiar to India, 
extends from the Little Sinde to the Chumbal, which rivers form 
the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its dependencies. 
There are but two routes by which carriages, and perhaps cavalry, 
can pass that chain; one along the Little Sinde, and another not 
far from the Chumbal: by my seizing, with the centre division, a 
position which would bar any movement along the Little Sinde, 
and placing M. General Donkin’s division at the back of the other 
pass, Scindiah was reduced to the dilemma of subscribing the treaty 
which I offered to him, or of crossing the hills through bye-paths, 
attended by the few followers who might be able to accompany 
him, sacrificing his splendid train of artillery (above one hundred 
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brass guns), with all its appendages, and abandoning at once to 
us his most valuable possessions. The terms imposed on him 
were, essentially unqualified submission, though so colored as to 
avoid making him feel public humiliation. ‘Their intrinsic rigor 
will not be thought overstrained or inequitable, when it is observed, 
that I had ascertained the Maharajah’s having promised the Pin. 
darries decisive assistance; and that I had intercepted the secret 
correspondence, through which he was instigating the Nepaulese 
to attack us. Nothing, in short, but my persuasion, that the main- 
tenance of the existing governments in Central India, and the 
making them our instruments and sureties for preserving the future 
tranquillity of the country, would have dictated the forbearance 
manifested, under the reiterated perfidies of that prince. He 
closed with the proffered conditions, and was saved by the acqui- 
escence. The advantage to us was, that resistance in any other 
quarter could be only a transient ebullition. To the more distant 
states, this non-appearance of a formidable force, with which they 
were to co-operate, was absolute incapacitation from effort. In 
my way back to Calcutta, in July 1818, I received a rescript, 
brought by an envoy from the Birman monarch, whom we incor- 
rectly call King of Ava, from one of the great divisions of his 
empire. The purport of this curious paper was, a requisition for 
our immediate surrender of all the provinces east of the Banghautty, 
even including Moorshadabad, with a menace, that should the 
demand not be obeyed, he would lay waste our territories with fire 
and sword. His projected hostility was evidently a measure con- 
certed with the Mahrattas; and during the rainy season, when the 
overflowing of the rivers renders the march of troops impracticable, 
his majesty conceived, that by advancing a title, however extrava- 
gant, to those provinces, he should have an ostensible ground for 
invading a state, with which otherwise he had no quarrel. I sent 
back the envoy, with an intimation, that the answer should be 
conveyed through another channel. He had come from the court 
through the northern Birman provinces. The answer was dis- 
patched by sea to the Viceroy of Arracan, residing at the port of 
Rangoon, in the central division, for transmission to his sovereign. 
It expressed that I was too well acquainted with his majesty’s 
wisdom to be the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to be palmed 
on-me; wherefore I sent to him the document fabricated in: his 
august name, and trusted that he would subject to condign punish- 
ment the persons who had so profligately endeavored to sow dis- 
sension between two powers reciprocally interested to cultivate 
amity. By this procedure I evaded the necessity of noticing an 
insolent step, foreseeing that his Birman majesty would be 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learned 
his secret allies had been subducd. ‘That information he received 
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at the same time with my letter; all further discussion or expla- 
nation being forborne, the former amicable intercourse continued 
without change. ‘The circumstance will show the extent to which 
the negociations of the Mahrattas had gone, exhibiting also the 
advantage of using exertions so decisive, as should not leave time 
fot distant enemies to come forward. 

The former treaty with Scindiah, which I had declared annulled 
onthe proof of his hostile practices, contained an article equally 
discreditable and embarrassing. We were bound by it to have no 
correspondence with the Rajpoot states, and were thence debarred 
from granting to them that protection, which they offered to repay 
by co-operating for the suppression of the Pindarries. Emanci- 
pated from s0 injurious a shackle, I received all those states as feu- 
datory to the British Government; though each possessed consider- 
able force, their reciprocal estrangements (proceeding chiefly from 
punctilious and hereditary quarrels between the neighboring 
ptinces) prevented their ever forming any union. They were con- 
sequently plundered for a succession of years, not only by the Pin- 
darries, but by the armies of Ameer Khan, of Scindiah, and of 
Holkar. Devastation had become so familiar to the eyes of the 
tulers of these countries, that they viewed almost with indifference 
the oppression exercised over the ryots, or cultivators of the soil, by 
the troops which garrisoned their fortresses, or were maintained 
about the sovereign’s person. ‘The connexion which they now 
formed with us, secured them against outrage from without ; while 
a main stipulation on our part was, that their own troops should 
be subjected to such a system of regularity as would ensure the 
ptoperty and domestic quiet of the villager, or entail on the ag- 
gressor an immediate exemplary punishment. The further obli- 
gations under which the chieftains placed themselves, were to refer 
all differences among them to the British Government; to keep a 
well-equipped contingent in readiness for any call from us; and;)to 
employ that soldiery, in the mean time, to crush within their. re- 
spective states any petty predatory gangs, which might become a nu- 
cleus for future mischief. These arrangements, rendered efficacious 
by very simple measures, adopted on our recommendation, . pro- 
duced to the sovereigns, as well as to the subjects throughout these 
populous regions, a comfort to which every British individual who 
has traversed that part of India will bear witness. A more formal 
testimony is on record. When General Sir D. Ochterlony was 
to quit Delhi, in order to assume the superintendence of our rela- 
tions with the Rajpoot states, he was directed to make an exten- 
sive tour through these territories, in order that he might inform 
the Government at Calcutta what had really been the practical re- 
sult of our endeavors to ameliorate their condition. A copy of 
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his account is annexed to this document. The nature of the state. 
ment admits no loose representation ; it is an official report, to the 
accuracy of which the character of the officer is pledged.' 

The campaign closed with our having acquired undisputed 
sway over every portion of India: the states which had not pro- 
fessedly subscribed to our sovereignty (Gwalior and Bhurt- 
pore) being in truth thence the more entirely subjected to our 
pleasure, since they were unable to hesitate compliance with any 
suggestion: while our interference, on whatever plea of public 
necessity, would not be limited by those reservations which we 
had defined in favor of the feudatory sovereigns. This advantage 
for the Honorable Company was greatly enhanced by its having 
been attained at a price of blood and treasure, short of all probabi- 
lity, when the operations were on so vast a scale, that some of the 
corps, directed to a common centre and object, had been moved 
from stations distant not less than twelve hundred miles from each 
other. The dissipation of a serious conspiracy, and the uniting 
almost every native power with our interests, were still not the only 
grounds of satisfaction. ‘The important degree in which, as re- 
presented by Sir D. Ochterlony, the people of the Rajpoot states, 
amounting to some millions, were benefited by the procedure of 
the British Government, will excite lively qublleitink. That po- 
pulation, however, formed but a part of the immense mass rescued 
from misery ; a lighter term cannot well be used for the condition 
of those who had been exposed to the ravages of the Pindarries, 
When it is recollected that the association in question consisted of 
above thirty thousand mounted men, all professedly subsisting 
on plunder, the extent of theatre necessary to furnish an ade- 
quate prey may be well conceived. The whole of the Nizam’s 
subjects, as well as the inhabitants of the northern circars of the 
Madras presidency, were constantly exposed to devastation. It 
was not rapine alone, but unexampled barbarity, that marked the 
course of the spoilers. Their violation of the women, with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar indignity, which made multitudes of the 
victims throw themselves into wells, or burn themselves together 
in straw huts, was invariable; and they subjected -the male vil- 
lagers to refined tortures, in order to exact disclosures where their 
little hoards of money were buried. From this scourge, the terri- 
tories to which I have alluded were freed by the annihilation of 
the Pindarries ; and the value of the relief was manifested by the 
speedy re-occupation and cultivation of extensive districts in the 
Nizam’s dominion, which had for some years lain deserted by the 
former inhabitants. ‘The extremity of despair, alone capable of 
making Hindoos abandon their native seats, will be intelligible 
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to all acquainted with India. Had it not been for the timely in- 
terposition, large tracts in the Company’s provinces would have 
been similarly depopulated. 

A security from external violence was not the only boon which 
the body of the inhabitants throughout Central India received from 
the British Government. The anarchy existing in the states, now 
become feudatory, not only furnished just pretensions for recom- 
mending arrangements, but made the chiefs unfeignedly resort to 
us for aid in fixing the fundamental rules of their government. 
Confined to their capitals, as they had nearly been for years, 
through the fear of being cut off by some predatory leader, or by. 
some of their own refractory vassals, they were conscious of inabi- 
lity to restore order in their disorganized dominions; and they 
frankly invited advice, which, according to my directions, was in 
every case so respectfully tendered by the British agent, as not to 
hazard a wound to pride. Thence it was easy, where no acknow- 
leged usages stood in the way, to establish principles between the 
sovereign and the subject advantageous to both, giving to those 
principles a defined line of practical application, a departure from 
which would afford to either party a right of claiming the inter- 
vention of our paramount power. 

While the sovereign had his legitimate authority and his due 
revenue ensured to him, the subject was protected against illicit 
exaction or tyrannical outrage. ‘lhe main danger to this compact 
lay with the great vassals. ‘They however were unequivocally ap- 
prised that any infraction on their part of the promulgated regula- 
tions of the state would be immediately chastised by a British force; 
so that they had not to reckon on the weakness of their sovereign 
for impunity in any unconstitutional combination. This could not 
be construed by them as an empty menace: a striking example had 
been displayed to them; two chiefs dependant on Scindiah, con- 
fiding in the strength of the fortresses held by them within his do- 
minions, had disclaimed obedience to him, and remained contuma- 
cious, though summoned by us to submit themselves to their sove- 
reign. Asa body of our troops were in the neighborhood, I caused 
each of the fortresses to be besieged, and as soon as they were sur- 
rendered, I put them into the hands of the Maharajah without any 
demand for the expenses of their reduction. I was guided by two 
considerations: first, that chiefs destitute of revenue could not 
maintain garrisons without a license to their men for plundering, 
which would renew the system I had been eradicating. Secondly, 
that Scindiah might, from their unchecked insubordination, pretend 
equal inability to control others of his vassals; thereby escaping 
the responsibility which I meant to fix on him for the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity. The measure evinced so clearly the since- 
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rity of our intention to uphold the ace government, that it 
won him to decided reliance on us, and induced him to meet unhe- 
sitatingly many propositions relative to general convenience, which 
he would otherwise have regarded with jealousy. In particular, I 
obtained his acquiescence to the keeping up for a further time the 
contingent of five thousand horse, paid by him, but subject to our 
requisition and direction. This force he had been bound by an ar. 
ticle of the treaty to furnish towards the extirpation of the Pindar- 
ries. One of the Company’s officers was attached to this corps, under 
the semblance of securing that its numbers and efficiency should 
answer to the terms of the engagement ; but the Sirdar ostensibly 
commanding that body, left, with his master’s assent, the complete 
guidance of it in the field to the British officer. Scindiah had evaded 
producing this contingent until after the destruction of the Pindarries, 
To compensate for such a delay, which I affected to consider as ac- 
cidental, I pressed that the corps should be employed in extinguish- 
ing certain mischievous associations in Scindiah’s territories. The 
description applied not only to some bands of avowed robbers, but 
to a particular class denominated Thugs. This nefarious fraternity, 
amounting, by the first information, to above a thousand indivi- 
duals, was scattered through different villages often remote from 
each other; yet they pursued with a species of concert their avo- 
cation. This was the making excursions to distant districts, where, 
under the appearance of journeying along the high roads, they en- 
deavored to associate themselves with travellers, by either obtain- 
ing leave to accompany them as if for protection, or, when that per- 
mission was refused, keeping near them on the same pretext. Their 
business was to seek an opportunity of murdering the travellers 
when asleep or off their guard. In this, three or four could com- 
bine without having given suspicion of their connexion. Though 
personally unacquainted, they had signs and tokens by which each 
recognised the other as of the brotherhood ; and their object being 
understood, without the necessity of verbal communication, they 
shunned all speech with each other till the utterance of a mystical 
term or two announced the favorable moment, and claimed com- 
mon effort. Scindiah’s tolerance of an evil so perfectly ascertained, 
merely because the assassinations were seldom committed within 
his own dominions, may afford a tolerable notion of the vitiation 
of society in Central India before this late convulsion. There is 
reason to believe that by this time the pest in question has been 
rooted out ; which, with the suppression of some bodies of horse- 
men under military adventurers (a service completely achieved 
by the contingent), will be no less a benefit to Scindiah’s own 
government, i to adjacent countries. These changes having 
been effected, no excuse remained with Scindiah why he should 
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mot be answerable for any aggressions suffered by his neigh- 
bors from parties assembled within his territories. ‘To coun- 
terbalance the bond thus imposed on him, he received signal 
advantages. It is true he was hemmed round by states Jeagued 
with each other and with us; so that, still possessing considerable 
military means, he could not undertake a war without entailing 
destruction on himself. But he was incomparably more master 
over his own Sirdars or leaders of divisions, than he had ever before 
been: since, if dismissed from his service, they could not debauch 
the troops which they commanded through the confidence of sup- 
porting them by the plunder of other countries ; and he had gained 
materially in point of revenue, both as to the amount and as to 
the certainty of receipt. A number of insulated patches in Malwa, 
forming a very considerable aggregate, had belonged to the Peishwa, 
and by right of conquest devolved to us. Few of these small 
possessions could be annexed to territories which we meant to re- 
tain. Such of these as were contiguous to states, where it was our 
interest to give additional strength, were gratuitously transferred 
tothose governments. Where any of these lay between the body 
of Scindiah’s dominions, and some detached district of his, so that 
by the cession we could connect those territories, we made over 
our right to the Maharajah by exchanges which were always extra- 
ordinarily profitable to him. It was highly gratifying to me, that 
in this mode I was enabled to bestow on the Nawab of Bhopaul, 
asplendid reward for the liberality with which he had sold all his 
jewels to maintain troops in aid of our exertions. The fortress 
and territory of Islam Nuggur had been the original possession of 
his family. In the lifetime of his father, Scindiah’s predecessor 
had obtained it, through the treachery of the officer to whom it 
was intrusted ; and the strength of the fortress rendered hopeless 
any endeavor to regain it by siege. This possession, widely sepa- 
tated from the territories of Gwalior, we acquired from Scindiah 
by giving him in exchange, districts greatly superior in value, as 
well as adjoining his own dominions ; and then we conferred it on 
the Nawab of Bhopaul, as a free gift to recompense his gallant 
manifestation of gratitude for the protection his country bad re- 
ceived in the crisis of the Nepaul war. The Honorable Company 
will, no doubt, approve the policy of such an exhibited proof, that 
attachment to their government was an advantageous course. In 
other instances, the exchange was merely territory for territory. 
Many of the neighboring states acknowleged tribute as due from 
them to the Maharajah of Gwalior. It had been a black mail, by 
which they purchased their exemption, ill observed, from predatory 
incursions. Length of usage had, however, given these payments a 
color of right. I desired to extinguish them, that Scindiah might net 
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have a motive or plea for regular communication with these govern. 
ments ; and I proposed to him that he should accept land in lieu of 
them, where I could allot to him any track contiguous to his old 
possessions. ‘This was agreed on, with large amount of surplus, of 
yearly income, to him in each exchange; and where the annihilation 
of the tribute could not be managed on these terms, it was settled 
that we should regularly pay the sums to Scindiah as they became 
due, on his transfer of the tributary claim to us. ‘This is noticed, 
not merely as explaining the precautions taken by us for the future 
quiet of Central India; but also for the purpose of introducing 
mention of a circumstance so descriptive of Mahratta principles as 
to show the impossibility of reckoning on tranquillity inIndia witha 
less complete revolution than what we effected. Scindiah’s minister 
appearing not wholly satisfied with the arrangement to which the 
Maharajah had subscribed, it was represented to him that the gain 
was unquestionable, since where his sovereign had received land, 
there was a considerable accession of territory as well as a great 
increase of income, beyond the rate of the tribute; while, in the 
other cases, Scindiah never could have levied the tribute for which 
we had agreed to furnish the composition, his marching troops 
through the states dependant on us being interdicted: ¢ True,” 
replied the minister, ‘¢ there is a visible immediate profit ; but then 
there is less of an advantage which we Mahrattas think inesti- 
mable, that of having a finger in every man’s dish.” 

All the vices of administration which reigned in Scindiah’s do- 
minions, existed no less rootedly within the Poonah state, and 
that of Nagpore. The population, therefore, in each of those 
states,as likewise in Holkar’s territory, was extraordinarily benefited 
by the issue of the contest. In the districts which were retained 
for the Honorable Company, the regular equity of our rule super- 
seded the capricious oppression of the antecedent sway. But even 
in the dominions restored to the native princes, our example and 
advice established a tone of government altogether unknown be- 
fore. ‘The general view of policy embraced by us, had been to 
uphold as much as possible the ancient authorities where we could 
prevent their being hereafter dangerous: and our principle was to 
confirm titles as we had found them, without admitting retrospects 
which could never be satisfactorily determined. One obvious ex- 
ception to this plan presented itself. ‘The Peishwa Bajee Rao could 
never be trusted, after his original perfidy in unprovokedly forming 
a wide conspiracy for the extirpation of the British ; and after his 
subsequent attempt to overwhelm and massacre the British resident 
stationed at his court under the pledge of his protection. ‘This crimi- 
nality of Bajee Rao’s was aggravated by the murder in cold blood of 
British officers who were travelling in his dominions, without sus- 
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picion of impending rupture. A more imperious consideration, 
however, presented itself : we had experienced in the conduct of 
Toolsye Bhye (the regent of Holkar’s state), and in that of Appa 
Saheb, rajah of Nagpore, that no acts of personal kindness, no 
obligations of plighted faith, no conviction of almost inevitable 
ruin, could weigh with Mahratta chiefs against the professed bond 
of obedience to the head of their tribe. It was evident that were 
such an ostensible superiority to be revived, any compact with 
Mahratta princes must be nugatory towards the future tranquillity 
of India. It was indispensable to divorce those sovereigns from 
acknowleged community of interest. To have put the Sattara 
family in possession of the Poonah dominions, would have been 
to create a new leader of the Mahratta confederacy, in whom would 
have rested all that influence which we had found capable of being 
so dangerously exerted against us. It was matter of the clearest 
self-defence, not to resuscitate such a power; Bajee Rao’s domi- 
nions were therefore declared forfeited. The profligacy of his 
conduct towards us justly merited that punishment. At the time, 
however, of his surrender, he had bargained that he should not be 
kept in close confinement; and that he should have a handsome 
allowance for his support. These stipulations had been construed 
with a liberality due to his former eminence. He resides at a 
station on the Ganges fixed on by himself, under the sole re- 
striction that he shall not move thence without the assent of the 
British Government ; a limitation so little embarrassing to him in 
practice, that he has been repeatedly permitted to visit places at 
which he wished to offer his devotions, though the distance might 
amount to two hundred miles. In these progresses he has received 
from every military post, the salutes and attentions customary to- 
wards a prince. On his marches, and at his residence, he is sur- 
rounded by his own guards, amounting to about four hundred horse 
and foot ; among whom he administers justice in all cases not ca- 
pital. Beyond his allowance of one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, he is in possession of several camel loads of treasure which 
have never been examined, so that he and his two wives can dis- 
play any degree of splendor they may wish to exhibit. In short, 
his situation is as dignified as it can be made, consistently with our 
security, and with the necessary superintendence of a commis- 
sioner, wlio observes towards him every exhibition of respect. His 
brother Chimnajee resides at Benares on a more moderate, but still 
generous stipend. To the Sattara Rajah an independent territory 
has been assigned out of the late Peishwa’s possessions. It yields 
a large revenue, competent to the maintenance of considerable 
pomp ; an extraordinary change of condition for one who used to 
be kept in strict custody, with a knowlege that the guards set over 
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him had Bajee Rao’s orders to put him and his family to death, 
on any probability of his being delivered ; a command, the execu. 
tion of which was prevented by the sudden dispersion of his escort 
and capture of his person, achieved by our cavalry at the battle of 
Ashta. 

Holkar, a hopeless fugitive, was recalled, and established as 
sovereign of a territory, really producing more from the beneficial 
administration introduced, than had ever before reached the coffers 
of the Government. ‘The districts of which he was nominally 
deprived, to form the independant territory of Ameer Khan, the 
feudatory allotment for Ghuffoor Khan, and a little addition to the 
Rajah of Kotah, had in fact been irrevocably alienated, and were 
held by those chieftains with a force, which would render any 
attempt of Holkar’s government to dispossess them, idle. The 
Gwyckwar had not been involved in the conspiracy, and he pro- 
fited as a friend, by our bestowal on him of some lands and rights, 
in the province of Guzerat, which had appertained to Bajee Rao. 
Appah Saheb, the expelled Rajah of Nagpore, is the only indivi- 
dual of the Mahratta sovereigns remaining to be accounted for. 
When he stood in a perilous condition, from his proximity to the 
rule of that country, and the jealousy which the reigning prince 
entertained of him, we secured his life by our avowed protection. 
The subsequent decline of that reigning prince’s intellect into com- 
plete idiotcy, made it necessary for the British Government to use 
that privilege of interposition, to which we had entitled ourselves 
under a recent treaty. The Rajah was taken out of the hands 
of some low wretches, whom he had collected to amuse him, 
while he had yet a sense of volition; and who, under his name, 
were pillaging the treasures of the state: and the Regency was 
placed in the hands of Appah Saheb. ‘The Regent availing him- 
self of the facility which his situation afforded, caused the Rajah 
to be poisoned, lest he should adopt a son, who might, notwith- 
standing the Rajah’s incapacity of choice, find support from some 
party in the state. The crime was suspected ; but, as there was 
not then any thing like proof of it, the surmise could not stand in 
the way of Appah Saheb’s accession to the musnud or throne, 
so that he was immediately recognised by us as the lawful head of 
the government. Our further intercourse was a succession of 
favors lavished by us, till the Peishwa resorted to arms, At that 
epoch, Appah Saheb, with the basest treachery, endeavored to 
destroy the Resident, by an attack which he hoped would be un- 
expected. Being foiled in his attempt, and intimidated by the ap- 
proach of large bodies of our troops, he opened a secret negociation 
with the Resident ; offering to withdraw from his army, which he 
would order to separate into quarters; and to repose himself en- 
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tirely on the Resident, were he assured that his exercise of the 
sovereign power should remain undiminished. This proposal was 
accepted, on Appah Saheb’s solemnly plighted faith, that he would 
not seek to aid the Peishwa, whom we were closely pressing in 
the field, or hold any communication with him. The army of 
the Rajah did not disperse ; but on the contrary, stood an action 
under the walls of the capital; thereby affording ground for 
suspicion, that Appah Saheb had taken the double chance of rest- 
ing. on us, should his forces be defeated, or of rejoining them, 
should they be victorious. Notwithstanding the doubt unavoida- 
bly entertained, the rout of the Rajah’s troops made it appear our 
most desirable course, to confine him in his professed good dis- 
positions, by seeming to give the fullest credit to his sincerity. 
While we were thus encouraging him, we obtained the most un- 
questionable proofs of his being in correspondence with the 
Peishwa ; and of his having solicited that prince to hasten with 
his army to Nagpore,.where his highness would be joined by the 
Nagpore forces, broken for the moment, but not extinguished. 
Pursuant to this invitation, the Peishwa marched in the direction 
of Nagpore; and was joined by a portion of the Rajah’s troops, 
which happened to have retired in the vicinity of that line. As 
the machinations of the Rajah now became seriously dangerous, 
his arrest was indispensable. It took place, accordingly, when 
one of ‘his principal ministers, who was seized at the same time, 
openly reproached him for the folly and ingratitude of his con- 
duct, whereby his highness had involved both of them in such 
disgrace. He asked the Rajah whether he would deny his (the 
minister's) having earnestly and repeatedly supplicated his high- 
ness to abstain from the perfidious intrigues into which he was 
plunging himself. Appah Saheb admitted the truth of his minis- 
ter’s assertion, saying, moreover, that he had been aware of the 
probable ruin attending on his procedure; but that his bond of 
obedience to his chief, the Peishwa, was above all other considera- 
tions. Orders were issued for the Rajah’s being sent to a fortress 
on the banks of the Ganges, where he was to be for the present 
detained, but with respectful treatment. ‘The British officer com- 
manding the escort was instructed not to subject the Rajah to 
restraint which might be humiliating, without being absolutely 
necessary for preventing his escape. ‘This desire on the part-of 
Government was construed by the officer with such latitude, that 
he left to the Rajah the means of getting away. Appah Saheb 
betook himself to a hilly province of his country, where he col- 
lected a considerable body of mountaineers, and called on the in- 
habitants in general to rise in his favor. ‘This made it expedient 
for us to lose no time in establishing a new government. The 
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members of the reigning family and the principal persons of the 
state were consulted. ‘They unanimously recommended the near. 
est in blood in the Booshla (the Rajah’s) family, for the succes. 
sion; and he was raised to the musnud in the room of Appah 
Saheb: we retaining the tract along the Nerbudda, which had 
fallen to us after the action at Jubbalpore, and which was neces- 
sary for the continuity of our territory. ‘lhe country has since 
temained in quiet and prosperity under this arrangement, Appah 
Saheb, forced from his strong holds, fled to Asseer Ghur, where 
he was secretly received by Jeswunt Rao Law, the governor, who 
had long instigated his opposition to us. Not caring to abide the 
fate of the fortress when our troops advanced to besiege it, he 
quitted it in disguise, and made his way to Runjeet Sing, in La- 
hore. The latter could not, according to Indian habits, refuse 
him a shelter; but well understood that the granting this refuge to 
the Ex-Rajah could not be offensive to us, and would not need ex- 
planation if he, Runjeet Sing, prevented the Ex-Rajah from col- 
lecting any body of armed adherents. Appah Saheb has therefore 
remained in the territory of Runjeet Sing, subsisting on a slender 
allowance granted to him by that chief, and strictly watched, 
though not declaredly a prisoner. 

Thus the condition of the several Mahratta states has been 
portrayed. Each is hemmed round and effectually shackled, 
partly by the Honorable Company’s possessions; partly by the 
Patan, or Rahjoot states, of considerable strength, and bound to 
us by the clearest community of interest. ‘The peace of Central 
India seems well secured, while the extension of our paramount- 
ship to the Indies, has a bearing which shall be noticed hereafter. 

When a crisis altogether inevitable had occurred, and unpro- 
voked malignity had imposed on us a struggle, not for prepon- 
derance, but for the retention of any footing in India, the having 
risen superior to the danger, even at heavy cost, would be a rational 
ground for self-gratulation. In proportion as the effort had made 
a recurrence of similar hazard less probable, the charges suffered 
would be lightly regarded. Should a further advantage have been 
acquired ; should a large addition to the annual revenue of the 
Honorable Company attend the removal of the peril which had 
impended, and the substantiation of an arrangement precluding, 
as far as human calculations can go, all likelihood of a convulsion 
for many years, little might appear remaining to be wished; and 
the pecuniary sacrifice at which such a position was purchased, 
would not be very strictly considered. ‘The satisfaction may admit 
an ingredient rendering it more complete. ‘The bettered condi- 
tion of several millions of the natives, whence our supremacy has 
been spontaneously and joyfully acknowleged by the great bulk of 
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the inhabitants, is a pride for the Honorable Company’s reflection 
as well as a security for its interest. It is, I must confidently 
believe, so felt. 

I proceed to show, that in the attainment of points every way so 
important, the Honorable Company has not been put to the ex- 
pense of a single shilling. Lest any doubt should be suggested on 
the comparative statements which I intended to submit, I required 
specific answers on certain heads from those public functionaries 
in India immediately charged with financial details. The letter in 
the Appendix, signed by the Secretary of the Government in the 
Revenue department, and by the Accountant-General, is evidence 
equally precise and irrefragable. Each separate exposition which 
I offer will be verified by reference to that document. To be 
more generally understood, I convert their sums of rupees into 
English sterling. In doing this, the Sicca rupee is estimated at 
two shillings and sixpence ; because, although that be not the rate 
at which it is at present receivable in England, it is better to take the 
computation according to which former accounts have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, than to look to a fluctuating exchange, while 
the assumed value of the coin is of no consequence in the compa- 
tison of sums at different periods, since the same rate is made 
applicable to each. 

The financial year of India commences on the Ist of May 
—of course closes on the 30th of April. Having arrived at 
Calcutta late in 1813, I regard my financial management as hav- 
ing commenced on the Ist of May 1814; that is, with the begin- 
ning of the official year 1814-15. On that day, the registered 
Indian debt stood at 21,39,92,502 rupees, or 26,649,052/. 15s. 

On the 30th‘of April 1821, the registered debt stood at 
25,85,06,549 rupees, or 32,313,318/. 12s. 6d. ‘There was 
consequently an augmentation of the public debt, amounting to 
5,664, 2551. 17s. 6d. 

This account is taken on the 30th of April 1821, at which 
date the increase of debt was at the highest; a subsequent ope- 
ration of finance involving the possibility, that portions have been 
liquidated at home, by money remitted for the eventual -pur- 
pose, rendering it impracticable to state the point with certainty at 
a later period. It is now to be seen what was on the same day 
to be set in the opposite scale to that increased burden. The cash 
balance is the money remaining in the different treasuries of the 
three presidencies, after the demands of the official year are de- 
frayed. ‘The aggregate cash balance of the three presidencies, or 
the Indian cash balance, as it is called, amounted on the 30th of 
April 1814, to 4,80,67,149 rupees, that is, 6,008,393/. 12s. 6d. 
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On the 30th of April 1821, the Indian cash balance’amounted to 
9, 78,62,227 rupees, or 12,232,7781. 7s. 6d. This latter sum exceeds 
the sum on hand on the 30th of April 1814, by 6,224,384.15s. 
Tt appears by the above account, that on the 30th of April 1821, 
this addition of cash accumulated in the treasuries exceeded the 
registered debt by more than five hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds sterling ; so that on that day I could have wiped off the 
whole of the additional debt incurred during my administration, 
and have left the public coffers richer by above half a million than I 
found them. ‘Though the rapid increase of our income might 
seem ‘to recommend this measure, while there would have been 
a striking effect for myself, I could not reconcile my mind ‘toa 
step which I conceived essentially objectionable. The augmented 
value of the Government securities in the market, could not affect 
us as far as respected loss, since we had it at our option to discharge 
the bonds at par. But I deemed it highly impolitic (and I remain 
firm in the opinion) to break a tie which so obviously secures the 
attachment of the monied class to our Government, in a country 
where that class has peculiar influence. Latterly, I have had rea- 
son tobelieve, that the native princes have fallen into the habit of 
vesting their money in those securities ; a motive the more for 
them to abstain from intrigues against us. The periodical dis- 
charge of the interest can never be an embarrassment to the Com- 
pany: nor is the magnitude of the debt objectionable in any other 
respect, when the high premium which these bonds command dis- 
tinctly proves the number afloat scarcely suffices for the conveni- 
ence of our native subjects. WhenI left India, the premium on 
those bonds, the interest of which was payable in Calcutta alone, 
fluctuated between fourteen and sixteen per cent. ; a material dif- 
ference from the regular discount of twelve per cent. at which I 
found them. Although the accommodation of our native subjects, 
in such a depository for their money, and the facilitation to com- 
mercial transactions advantageous to the Honorable Company 
which such a convenience affords, be but a secondary considera- 
tion, it strengthens the argument for identifying the interest of a 
leading body of the natives with ours, by making such a proportion 
of their fortunes depend on our stability ; and I anxiously hope that 
these circumstances will be fully weighed before any part of the 
accumulation shall be worse than wasted, by applying it according 
to theoretic rules totally unsuitable to the present state of our Indian 
affairs. The fact of such an accumulation during a period of un- 
common exertion must appear singular. The solution which might 
the most readily present itself would be, that the Government in 
India had, throughout the time in question, at least narrowed, if 
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not wholly withheld the usual supplies to England. How. that 
article stands has not been left to conjecture: for the twenty 
years preceding that which commenced on the Ist of May 1813, 
the average annual supplies from India to England (beyond those 
from England to India), amounted to 38,83,465 rupees, or 
485,433). 2s. 6d. 

The average annual supply (similarly measured) from India to 
England, during the eight years; from the 30th of April 1814, 
to the 30th of April 1822, was 1,05,90,515 rupees, or, 1,323,814/. 
7s. 6d. 

Had the comparison been drawn, from what India contributed 
to England, during the first five years, after the 30th of April 
1814 (the years within which all the active operations were com- 
prised), the result would have been prodigiously more marked in 
favor of the Local Government. It was, however, desirable, to 
bring down the account to the latest day on which it could be 
made out; and thence, a very extraordinary and unexpected 
charge came to be included in the description of supplies to India. 
This shall presently be explained. It is first, however, expedient 
to notice why the year 1813-14 is not taken as one of the twenty, 
preceding my administration, lest it should be thought there was 
some advantage in leaving it out. The year could not with any 
accuracy of definition be numbered as preceding my administra- 
tion, since during the half of it I conducted public affairs. I was 
not entitled to assume for myself any merit for management in the 
earlier months; and in my portion of it, I remitted to the Honor- 
able Court a large sum in gold (I think about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds) beyond the ordinary supplies; which sum is not 
admitted into the credit of my statement, and could not, of course, 
be correctly set against me. ‘Thence the year was necessarily a 
neutral one, as regarded the calculation. ‘The secret of the accu- 
mulation is this : ‘Though the military operations were of immense 
scale, there was great attention not to incur the charge of prepara- 
tions, other than what were foreseen to be indispensable, and con- 
stant vigilance was exercised to prevent slatternly expenditure. 
From that care, the yearly income was sufficient, to answer the 
additional demand of the war, and the produce of the loan re- 
mained in the treasury. The provision of cash from that resource 
had been so strongly urged, as a measure of salutary precaution, by 
those most experienced in the pecuniary details of the Govern- 
ment, that I had, through deference, though not without some 
doubt of the necessity, assented. But-when a loan was invited, by 
the Council at Calcutta, while I was at Cawnpore, it appeared to 
me so decidedly superfluous, that I requested the books might be 
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closed as soon as possible. Luckily, the accumulation of the sum 
has not entailed any inconvenience ; and the money is available for 
purposes of the highest importance. 

The occurrence to which I alluded, as having affected, in appear- 
ance, the balance of supplies between England and India, was this, 
It was an article in the engagement, that the bond-holder should 
have the option of receiving the interest in India, or from the 
Honorable Court in London, as might suit his convenience. That 
choice had been given to accommodate the British lender, it never 
having entered into conception that the native bond-holder could 
resort to it. In the year 1819-20, however, the course of exchange 
became heavily disadvantageous for Calcutta. ‘The Europeans re. 
siding in the city immediately perceived the means of profiting by 
the circumstance. By giving the native bond-holder something 
morethan would have been receivable at the treasury, they obtained 
from the former, bills on the Honorable Court in London for the 
amount of the interest due. This practice was carried to the extent 
of the whole debt, occasioning a loss of nearly 22 per cent. to the 
Honorable Company, beside the inconvenience of having such a 
mass of bills to meet. The abuse demanded instant remedy. 
When it has been shown how low was the credit of Government, 
in 1818-14, our command of the money market, in 1819-20, may 
be viewed with some surprise. It was so complete, that Govern- 
ment was enabled to notify bonds, to the amount of fifteen millions 
sterling, for immediate liquidation, unless the holders would ex- 
change them for new bonds, the interest of which should be 
demandable in Calcutta alone. The new bonds were universally 
accepted by persons on the spot; an adequate term was allotted 
to agents, to take the pleasure of their principals at home, as to 
being paid off, or ceding their title to receive the interest in Eng- 
land. And it is this which prevented the state of the debt from 
being particularised later than the $0th of April 1821. It is obvi- 
ous, that it might be lower on a subsequent day, but could not in 
the interval have received addition. Bonds of a date posterior to 
those notified as above could not be dealt with exactly in the same 
manner, for Government feared to produce distress, by diminish- 
ing too much the means of remittance. ‘To the holders of those 
bonds, the choice was given of receiving payment, or of accepting 
new bonds entitling the holder to exercise the option of demanding 
the interest at the Calcutta treasury, or of drawing on the Honor- 
able Court for the amount, at the exchange of 2s. Id. per the 
Sicca rupee, instead of 2s. 6d. The new bonds were almost 
generally taken ; and I left them bearing a premium of eighteen to 
twenty per cent. ‘The annual loss against which the Honorable 
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Company has been protected by this operation, for as long as a 
rate of exchange similar to the present may last, has been calcu- 
Jated at two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. ‘Till the remedy 
was applied, the amount of interest drawn on the Honorable 
Court, and paid at home, was charged against India as a supply 
from England, so as to diminish, in that proportion, the excess of 
supplies from India. As a particular in the improved condition of 
affairs in India, I menial the augmentation which the Honor- 
able Company’s revenue has received. The addition is not incon- 
siderable. ‘The joint receipt of the three presidencies, for the 
official year 1813-14, excluding items which did not arise from 
Indian sources of revenue, amounted to 14,74,07,322 rupees, 
or 18,425,9152. 5s. 

The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same manner, was 
18,88,09,832 rupees, or 23,601,229/.; the income of the lat- 
ter year consequently surpassed that of the year 1813-14, by 
5,175,832. 

Had it not been for a peculiar oversight, the excess would have 
been much greater. To prevent interference with the Honorable 
Company’s trade in opium, we had made a treaty with the several 
independent chiefs in Western Hindostan, to purchase at a settled 
price the drug from them, to the fullest extent in which they had 
respectively hitherto produced it; prohibiting the admission of any 
quantity beyond that amount into our territories. As the posses- 
sions of the chiefs in question were contiguous to the Bombay 
presidency, that government was requested to manage the sale for 
the export of opium so acquired. From being unaccustomed to 
the arrangement, the Bombay government made its terms that the 
whole price for the opium of 1821-22 sold by it should be pay- 
able in May 1822, thereby excluding that article of income from 
the official year to which it justly belonged. As the amount was 
thirty-eight lacks of rupees, or four hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling, the difference occasioned by its omission from 
the account of its proper year is not trifling. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the income of the current year 1822-23 may be antici- 
pated as exceeding by six millions sterling that of 1813-14. This 
increase ought to be still further progressive, because, while none 
of the sources at present productive are likely to become less so, 
but, on the contrary, exhibit every promise of yielding more, there 
1s a reduction which must in its nature be annually diminishing in 
operation, till at length it shall wholly cease. In the territory of 
Poonah, for instance, in order to secure acquiescence in the extra- 
ordinary change which we were effecting, life-terms in land were 
either confirmed cr granted to men of influence to the extent of 
fifty-one lacks, or 637,500. annually. ‘These are interceptions 
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from the receipt, and it is to be observed that all the comparisons 
submitted by me refer not to calculable income, but to actual 
receipt. Life-rents of this kind must successively (many of them 
speedily) fall in, and swell the sum paid into the Honorable Com. 
pany’s coffers. ‘Tenures of the same description, though not so 
numerous, had been granted when Lord Lake subdued the terri. 
tories around Delhi; and such of them as are still outstanding are 
subject to similar lapse. Were this increase of receipts accom- 
panied by an exactly corresponding increase of charges, still it 
would not cease to be an advantage to Britain. It would not bea 
direct gain for the Honorable Company, though much profit 
would, through circuitous channels, reach the coffers of that body. 
I should thence have been little satisfied, had I not been able to 
provide for the safe and undisturbed retention of our newly- 
acquired territories, on terms which would insure to the Honor. 
able Company a constant and ample surplus. After revolving 
every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find any 
reason why, subsequently to the present year, an annual surplus 
of four millions sterling should not be confidently reckoned on, 
This ought naturally to increase; for the causes which will 
augment the receipt have nothing in them tending to require 
further charges. 

Whatsoever melioration the affairs of the Honorable Company 
may have experienced, such efforts of mine as contributed to it 
were no more than simply my duty. The tenor of my engage- 
ment implied, in my construction, my plighted honor to use my 
unremitting exertions for the advantage of those who placed their 
reliance on me; and the critieal nature of any unforeseen objects 
towards which those exertions could become demanded, be the 
risk of my decision what it might, was of course within our mutual 
understanding. I have therefore no merit to claim, beyond con- 
sciousness of having indefatigably endeavored to fulfil that to which 
I felt myself pledged. At the same time I may be permitted to 
avow my exultation, at having been able to conciliate with the 
strictest discharge of my trust the bettered condition of an im- 
mense population: a circumstance in which I regard the character 
and interest of our country to have gained much. I believe it to 
be an honest boast to have been even such an humble instrument 
as I was in the effectuation of that end. 

Still the vanity of contributing towards so proud a purpose 
might seduce me to pay less attention than was due to my more 
immediate obligation. Thence I will beg leave to recapitulate the 
points of benefit for the Honorable Company which I consider 
established ; that, if I have been any where iedoank, the particular 
neglect may at once be seized :— 
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1st. The overweening insolence and hostility of Nepaul, a power 
dangerous, from its position along an extensive and open frontier 
of ours, has been so completely chastened, as to make that people 
sensible they can only retain their independence as a state through 
the moderation of the British Government. 

2d. The Pindarry Association, a dreadful scourge to every 
neighboring community, and peculiarly afflictive to the Honorable 
Company’s subjects, has been annihilated ; and the fruitless annual 
expense of protective measures against those depredators, together 
with frequent heavy loss of revenue, is henceforth precluded. 

3d. A confederacy, aiming at no less than the total extirpation 
of the British from India, has been so thoroughly subverted, that 
not a germ is left for its reproduction. 

4th. Throughout the term of an administration during which 
such unprecedented demands for services on the spot were to be met, 
the Honorable Court has received, on an average, annual supplies 
from India (beyond the amount of supplies from England to India) 
nearly trebling the rate of supplies furnished to it on the average 
of twenty years preceding. For five years of my administration, 
which most demanded extraordinary effort in India, the supplies 
nearly quintupled the former example. 

5th. The yearly Indian revenue of the Honorable Company, from 
permanent sources, exhibited at the close of the last official year 
an increase of five millions one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds sterling, by actual receipt. For reasons assigned, that 
increase is expected to amount in the present year, 1822-23, to six 
millions. There is no probability that it should hereafter sink 
below that rate; but there is every just ground to reckon on its 
progressive augmentation. 

6th. The clear Indian surplus to be henceforth exhibited is esti- 
mated by me at four millions sterling yearly. It will probably be 
more ample. 

7th. The Honorable Court has been, with a material saving, de- 
livered from an embarrassing perversion of the conditions of former 
loans ; while the justice of the operation was so distinctly recognised, 
that the credit of the Honorable Company's Indian securities has 
risen to a pitch which no speculation could ever have presumed. 

8th. In the year 1813-14, the independent powers of India were 
so numerous and strong, as to conceive themselves equal to expel 
the British. At present, every native state in that vast region is 
in either acknowleged or essential subjugation to our Government. 

Lastly. These advantages aré not counterbalanced by any 
burdens contracted in the acquiring them ; because there is at this 
instant an accumulation of cash in the treasuries beyond what I 
set out with, more than sufficient to wipe off the additional debt 
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incurred during my administration, were it wise so to employ the 
money. 

The credit sought for this florishing condition of the finances 
might be fallacious. The exposition is delusive and unworthy, if 
the plenitude of the coffers be owing to the produce of novel and 
grinding taxes, or to Government’s having kept back from the 
country those issues of money which every community is entitled 
to expect shall be applied by its rulers in furtherance of public 
convenience. As to the first, it suffices to say, that nota single 
new impost took place during my administration, while several 
teasing demands were abolished, as well in the old provinces as in 
the acquired territories, Regarding the second, I have reason to 
hope that I cannot be charged with having neglected those facili- 
tations to commercial intercourse, and those encouragements to 
agricultural activity, which I knew would be consonant to the just 
and liberal spirit of the Honorable Company. Readiness of com- 
munication is in every country the chief spur to industry. Roads, of 
which many approach to completion, are in progress, under the super- 
intendence of the Quarter-Master-General’s department ; andas I do 
not recollect any of the branches to be of much less extent than two 
hundred miles, with numerous bridges, over streams heretofore often 
impassable for long terms, through the casual swelling of the waters, 
the degree of accommodation to be thus afforded to the inhabitants 
would be thought important in any part of the world. It is pecu- 
liarly so in Central India, where the prevalence of clayey soil 
makes the tracks which the natives denominate roads, frequently 
impracticable for even their light carriages during the rainy season. 
The transportation of goods has been further promoted by atten- 
tion to canals: though in the latter a utility has been consulted 
far beyond the dispatch of articles to a distant market. The canal 
of Ali Murdhun, after being devoid of water, and its banks every 
where prostrated, for above threescore years, has been perfectly 
restored. The city of Delhi, though situated on the banks of the 
Jumna, was destitute of wholesome water. ‘The river, in those 
alterations common to all the greater streams in their course 
through the wide plain of Northern India, had come into contact 
with such vast beds of natron, that its water became powerfully 
impregnated with the salt, and consequently nauseous, To re- 
medy the distress, Ali Murdhun conceived the grand design of 
forming a canal which should receive a large portion of the stream 
of the Jumna, where it issues pure from the mountains into the 
plain, and should convey it to the Moghul capital. ‘This was 
achieved, ‘The extensive tract through which it passed had heen 
chiefly untilled, because in most parts the wells sunk in it fur- 
nished only water so saturated with natron as to be unfit to drink, 
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and adverse to vegetation. The facility of irrigating the land with 
the water of the canal soon collected settlers, and produced culti- 
vation : so that a large expanse, till then desert, displayed the most 
luxuriant fertility. ‘The gratitude of the inhabitants bestowed on 
the canal the expressive title of “Sea of Plenty.” The feelings 
of the people of Delhi, on the restoration of this canal, may be 
judged from the fact, that on the day fixed for removing the last 
intercepting mound, and suffering the water to proceed to the 
city, the whole of them went forth to hail the boon, by throwing 
garlands and sweetmeats into the advancing current. A long 
branch from this most useful work had formerly, under the name 
of Ferooze Sha’s canal, been pushed into the province of Hurra- 
cana. Its supply was lost in the destruction of the magnificent 
source whence it had been fed; and its course remained but par- 
tially traceable. At the time of my departure from India this 
canal was nearly re-established, every mile of its progress being 
attended with revived teeming cultivation, in a region which had 
been abandoned. A third canal, which runs longitudinally through 
the Doab, and had been constructed in ancient times to accom- 
modate a country where streams were scarce, was also in process 
of restoration when I sailed. Calcutta was naturally not overlooked 
by me. The causes of the insalubrity of that city had been carefully 
investigated and ascertained. Contagious disorders were unavoid- 
ably generated by the excessive closeness with which the hovels 
of the natives were huddled together in the heart of the city, and 
the numerous small pools of stagnant water concealed among those 
hovels. Large sums having been advanced to the Committee of Im- 
provement, a well-considered plan was adopted for correcting both 
the unhealthiness and the inconveniences. ‘The main remedy lay 
in piercing Calcutta through the centre, in its longest diameter, 
with a street sixty feet wide. The ventilation of the city, as well as 
the comfort of the inhabitants, was still further promoted by making 
several squares with a tank or spacious reservoir of water in the 
middle of each ; to be surrounded by planted walks for the recre- 
ation of the better classes. These improvements, however, still 
as to ornament and convenience, fell short in comparison with the 
Quay, called the Strand, destined to extend on the river bank along 
the city between two and three miles. Much of it is already 
finished to a height of about forty feet above low-water mark, with 
many ghauts, or broad flights of stairs, for the accommodation of 
the natives in the bathing prescribed by their religion, as well as 
for the landing of goods. Being sixty feet clear at the top, this 
Quay will afford great facilitation for the carriage of articles from 
the shipping to all parts of the city. ‘There is another work 
which, though not actually begun, is fitting to be noticed here. 
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Dangerous shoals, between the mouth of the Hooghly and Cal. 
cutta, prevent all ships of considerable size from coming up to the 
city ; and merchant vessels of but moderate bulk are exposed to no 
little risk in the attempt. At the same time the violent squalls, 
and the bore to which the Hooghly is liable, render the dispatch 
of cargoes back and forward, by the river sloops, tardy and hazard- 
ous. As a remedy for this difficulty, it has been proposed to 
form, from Calcutta to New Anchorage, where the great ships or- 
dinarily moor, a canal competent to be navigated by those sloops, 
A survey having been made by my direction, the plan appeared 
securely and speedily feasible, partly by cuts—partly by availing 
ourselves of favorable reaches in different small rivers. The 
length would be about ninety miles. As the tolls would furnish 
a large interest for the money expended, I left on record my opi- 
nion that the undertaking should be earnestly recommended to the 
Honorable Court of Directors. Conviction may be felt, from this 
statement, that the fostering attention which the Honorable Com- 
pany would desire should be paid to the immense population over 
which it presides, has not been sacrificed to selfish interests. I 
do not particularize the dissemination of instruction among the 
natives, because any impulse which I could lend to its promotion, 
was nothing in measurement by the standard of those most meri- 
torious and consecutive endeavors of others whence visible and 
increasing impression has been widely made in the country. The 
point is mentioned only lest I should leave myself open to the 
suspicion of not having adverted to a duty of such deep concern. 
I have ventured to suppose the interests of our country at large 
as having been promoted by the recent settlement in India. In no 
way could I gratify the Honorable Company more than in show- 
ing that it did not seek the enjoyment of an exclusive benefit; 
but prided itself on reaping its advantages under the influence of 
our national prosperity. It is strictly accurate to contemplate the 
case with this extended view. The concerns of the Honorable 
Company have, I trust, been solidly improved ; but it has only 
been through arrangements which add directly to the power of 
Britain. I am prompted not to let slip the opportunity of making 
the assertion, from my being aware that, except in a confined 
circle, the affairs of India are insufficiently understood in England. 
The worth of so splendid an appendage to the British crown is 
not adequately estimated, Strange as it may seem,I myself re- 
member to have heard the argument vehemently supported a few 
years ago, that India was an injurious drain to the mother country. 
It is difficult to figure to one’s self how so loose a notion had been 
adopted. Were one to rest on advantages of an inferior descrip- 
tion alone, our footing in India affords several to England, un- 
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balanced, as far'as I can judge, by any inconvenience. An ho- 
norable and dignified maintenance is provided for branches of 
many respectable families ; thereby removing a burden from the 
patrimonial estate, with a prospect of ultimate wealth to uphold 
the name. Then let advertence be given to the fact, that almost 
every one of those functionaries renders assistance to some con- 
nexion or other at home. The remittances from this liberality, 
which is fully within my knowlege, may seem of little conse- 
quence ; yet the aggregate of a number of streamlets constant in 
their course cannot be indifferent ; especially if the supply from 
these unobserved channels have an obvious tendency to aid that 
rapid circulation which is the secret of general opulence in every 
country. But the magnitude of establishments in India, and that 
of the military force above the rest, has been censured. Perhaps 
it might be worthy of reflection, that in proportion to the extent 
of those establishments will be the scale of those unceasing silent 
contributions which I have described ; while it is not to be forgot- 
ten, that this is not the return of English money to England. 
Whatsoever be the expense of the Indian establishments, the 
funds for them are all furnished from Indian sources. The sup- 
plies from England to India, mentioned in a former part of this 
detail, are only advances made by the Honorable Court, chiefly in 
stores and other articles of consumption, which are repaid by In- 
dia. An argument founded on this consideration would not be 
valid, if urged against any sound objection to the expense of the 
establishments as wasteful or abusive. I know not on what 
gtound the charges could justly be so represented. ‘The numeri- 
cal strength of civil servants has been regarded by every one who 
has considered the subject, as far short of what the service de- 
mands. The scale of the military force has not been hastily or 
carelessly determined. It is not in India merely necessary to 
measure the degree of force requisite to guard against the possible 
ebullitions of a population, and generally an armed population, 
which I believe to equal that of all Europe. It is indispensable to 
have stations throughout that wide expanse, which may assist the 
native princes in the control of their own soldiery, and thus en- 
able them to fulfil their engagements, of keeping the roads in their 
respective dominions free from robbers : a burden for which we 
are amply compensated by the activity and security of a trade 
productive to us in a variety of ways. The main consideration, 
however, still remains to be explained. There is in India a nu- 
merous class, by descent, and by habit from early youth, profess- 
edly devoted to a military life. Individuals of this body rarely, 
and in small numbers, find means of subsistence in other situations, 
such as, according to the prejudices of the country, they can fill 
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without disgrace. [It is policy, nay more, it is economy, to leave 
an adequate opening for the employment of such a proportion of 
the men in question, as that the residue which cannot be taken 
into pay may not be able to form any where commotions requiring 
exertion and. expenditure for their dissipation. The particulars 
which must determine the desirable extent of force are so com- 
plicated and fluctuating, that the point should visibly be left to the 
prudence of the Local Government. When the Honorable Court 
pressed military reduction on me, I could only say, that, with an 
ample force, I would insure to the Honorable Company a revenue 
yielding a large surplus. Should the force be rendered incompe- 
tent, I could not answer for satisfactory results in any shape. 
My notion of the proper scale may be erroneous, but the issue has 
not been unfavorable. 

No one can be blind to the circumstance, that the magnitude of a 
force wholly supplied with arms, clothing, and equipments, by the 
British manufacturer, involves somewhat of an intelligible set-off 
against the abstract objection of its burden on the Indian finances. 
The quality of that objection, however, is not precisely compre- 
hensible. If it be said, that, on the present footing, the large 
provision for the army intercepts sums which might otherwise 
augment the dividends, I should conceive that the proprietors 
would not be much disposed to risk their actual advantages on the 
hazardous experiment of diminishing the force by which advan- 
tages of such extraordinary present amount are now secured ; and 
the individuals interested are the most likely to form a salutary 
judgment on their own concerns. Should it be said, that by the 
expenditure the Honorable Company is insomuch the less able to 
discharge the territorial bonds due to the English creditor, the 
reasoning would in the first place gratuitously and improbably 
assume, that, with a scanty force, an equal accumulation of surplus 
would be forthcoming to answer the debt. But I appeal to the 
proof already given, that every one of those creditors who wished 
for the liquidation of the bonds possessed by him, might have had 
them discharged immediately. ‘The case, indeed, is hardly ima- 
ginable, that an individual could desire payment at par from the 
Company, when, by exchanging his old bond for a new one, he could 
on the same day sell his security ata great premium. Thence, the 
instances in which the new bonds were not accepted, have been 
simply those where time was allowed for reference to a creditor in 
Europe, who had not left with any agent powers applicable to such 
a contingency. Every bond that was purchased ten years. ago in 
the market, and was transferred as above, became, and remains 
worth, a fourth more than was paid for it when so bought. This 
part of the subject cannot be dismissed without observing, that it 
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is idle to regard as embarrassing, a debt which scarcely exceeds one 

ear’s income of the state; the interest of which, consequently, 
 <sie so small a proportion to that income, as to render the provision 
for it a matter of no possible inconvenience. The invariable con- 
dition of the loans leaves discharge of capital entirely dependent on 
the will of the Honorable Company, so long as the interests shall 
be punctually paid at the fixed periods. 

I have been solicitous to show that there was not any thing ques- 
tionable in the stability or affluence of the Honorable Company’s 
finances, because an unsoundness in that respect would detract from 
the value which I ascribe to India as a portion of the British em- 
pire. No such doubt being rationally admissible, every states- 
man must surely perceive how many of the European sovereigns 
are held seriously in check by the powerful armies which it is now 
known India could rapidly cispatch against their possessions. The 
situation, if it be duly considered, makes the command of so large 
a disposable force no inconsiderable ingredient in our national 
strength. From the relaxation of prejudices among the Sepoys, 
that force is not to be deemed available for contiguous objects 
alone ; but is transportable by sea to distant parts of hostile domi- 
nions. Should it be imagined that while India contains those 
means of offensive operation, it may on the other hand be exposed 
to insurrections or invasion, which would forbid the embarkation 
of those troops for prolonged enterprise, I answer that experience 
in times far less tranquil than the present, repels such an assump- 
tion. Remembrance that an Indian army actually exhibited itself 
in Egypt, must satisfy every one how readily applicable that force 
is to remote purposes. Were it even granted that the sending 
those troops up the Red Sea was done at some risk to the territo- 
ries whence the army was drawn, I would say, whatsoever might 
have been the case then, no danger is conceivable now. As to 
internal commotion, its nature could not be apprehended as pass- 
ing, at the utmost, some unconnected attempts at assemblages for 
the purpose of plunder; an evil which would be provided against 
by the enrolment of irregular levies, for the time during which the 
disciplined force should be absent. As to attack from abroad, 
the intention must be long previously discovered, so that India 
could not be found unprepared. The project would be futile, 
did it not embrace the calculation of dispositon and ability in the 
inhabitants of India to facilitate the undertaking. Such an expec- 
tation would, in the existing position of affairs, be groundless. 
Had any native prince the wish to abet a foreign assailant of our 
territory, his indulgence of the propensity would be utterly insig- 
nificant. There is not a chief liable to the suspicion of doubtful 
inclination, who is not surrounded by warlike states bound in 
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the strictest compact to us, The nullity of formal conditions, 
when opposed to strong impulses of frowardness or temptation, 
is not overlooked by me. But the feudatory states have become 
so through their own solicitation, on terms principally offered by 
themselves, and from speculations of benefit, which our Govern- 
ment has been active in realizing to them. ‘There is nothing hu- 
miliating in the relation, since a paramount power in India has 
been for centuries a noticn so familiar, that the existence of such 
an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable. This 
confederation of the feudatory states extends in an unbroken chain 
quite to the Indus. ‘There is not, in the vicinity of that river’s left 
bank, any tribe from which an invader could look to encourage- 
ment; on. the contrary,the attempt of any secondary column to 
pass that tiver where its stream is united, and thereby to distract 
attention from the main body, which would hold a more northerly 
course, could not fail to experience serious and persevering ob- 
struction from an energetic people. I repeat, that I am not rely- 
ing on the articles of the treaty : my confidence is in a clearly un- 
derstood identity of permanent interest, for which no foreign power 
could hold forth an equivalent. There is, however, in India, a 
principle capable of superseding the most thorough conviction of 
interest, or even the strongest personal wishes: certain acknow- 
leged public obligations are held by the native princes so binding 
on what they call their Hoormut, or plighted honor to society, 
that no consideration can induce them to palter with the construc- 
tive pledge. Among these were the professed, though antiquated, 
dependencies on the house of Timour : the sovereign of Oude was 
the nominal vizier of the Moghul empire. It must be obvious, 
that should any European potentate aim at the subversion of the 
British establishment in India, it would not be with so absurdly ex- 
travagant a hope, as the succeeding to a similar domination. To 
reduce Britain’s strength; by depriving her of such sinews as 
India affords, would be the purpose ; and the course which would 
suggest itself for effecting it, would be the exciting some powerful 
sentiment in India against us. Perhaps the only pretence which 
any forecasting enemy can have imagined likely to awaken sensa- 
tion, would be the restoration of efficient rule to the house of Ti- 
mour. While such a war-cry would have beena call on the fealty 
of the sovereign of Oude, as professedly vizier of the empire, the 
claim on him would have had the additional force of an ostensi- 
bly Mahommedan cause. To break ties which might eventually be 
$0 injurious to us, appeared to me of the highest importance. 
Though Oude had not any army, since our subsidiary force supplies 
the place of one for the defence and interior regulation of the coun- 
try, that territory required careful attention in a military view. 
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The country contains at least six millions of inhabitants, every 
adult male of whom is provided with arms, and habituated to the 
use of them. ‘The force, however irregular, capable to be thence 
collected in the rear of the army with which we were meeting the 
invader on the frontier, was a subject not to be revolved without 
anxiety. Tne knowlege of an insurrection behind them, to an 
extent which could not be ascertained, as our communication with 
the Lower Provinces would be precarious and interrupted, if not 
wholly cut off, would unavoidably agitate the minds, and diminish 
the confidence of the advanced troops. I had often ruminated on 
that chance. I thence eagerly availed myself of a mortification, 
which I could perceive the Nawab Vizier felt acutely, from its hav- 
ing occurred within my sight. Two brothers of the King of Delhi 
resided at Lucknow, supported by allowances granted partly by 
the Honorable Company, partly by the Nawab Vizier: notwith- 
standing their partial dependance on the latter for subsistence, eti- 
quette assigned to these princes a decided pre-eminence, insomuch, 
that when the Nawab Vizier met them in the street, it was incum- 
bent that the elephant on which he was riding should be made to 
kneel, in token of homage. It was to an occasion of this sort that 
I have just alluded ; I caught at the opportunity of saying to the 
Nawab Vizier, that to continue such demonstration of inferiority 
must rest with himself alone, for the British Government did not 
require the manifestation of such submission to the Delhi family, 
and had itself dropped those servile forms with which it had here- 
tofore unbecomingly complied. Having reason to think that this 
instigation would work on the Nawab Vizier’s reflection, I di- 
tected the Resident to watch and encourage any apparent disposi- 
tion in that prince to emancipate himself. ‘The mode which would 
naturally suggest itself to the Nawab Vizier, as being the only one 
sufficient to account satisfactorily to India at large for his rejection 
of future prostration to the house of Timour, was his assumption 
of the kingly title. It was likely that he would distantly sound 
the Resident on the subject : I therefore instructed the latter, that 
were any supposition of the sort hypothetically thrown out, he 
should seize it and bring it immediately to a distinct understanding ; 
intimating his persuasion that the British Government would rea- 
dily recognise such a title, if assumed by the sovereign of Oude, 
provided it made no change in the relations and formularies between 
the two states, or altered the manner in which British subjects, 
permitted by our Government to visit Lucknow, had hitherto been 
received. ‘The expected procedure soon took place; the sovereign 
of Oude’s assumption to the title of King was treated by the court 
of Delhi with undisguised indignation. The offensive animadver- 
sions were keenly resented by the Court of Lucknow, and an irre- 
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parable breach between those two Mahommedan states is avowed. 
Had it not been for this public separation, and the renunciation of 
all connexion, the sovereign of Oude might in some day have found 
himself, contrary to his most earnest wish, involved in warfare 
against us by the general sense of his nobles, as well as by the pre- 
judices of his people. While the hostility of the country would 
have had the inconvenience which I have already described, the 
character of the sovereign, admirable for uprightness, humanity, 
and mild elevation, would have bestowed color on the adverse 
cause, and his treasures might have been efficaciously employed 
in the payment of troops assembled against us in other quarters. 
To have contributed towards parrying this contingency afforded 
me considerable satisfaction. For, at that period, there had not 
been sufficient lapse of time to prove that the new arrangements in 
Central India were so perfectly fixed as to make all contemplation 
of extraneous hostility indifferent. 

There is not now any inconvenience in exposing these details. 
Our internal domination is firm, from its standing on the surest of all 
bases, the conviction prevalent among the natives (with exceptions 
so few, as not to weigh against the meaning of the general asser- 
tion), that their own comforts are inseparably interwoven with it. 
In the profession of this sentiment, no sovereign is more strenuous 
than the King of Oude. His sagacity would immediately have 
discovered, in our encouragement of the line he was disposed to 
take, any selfish design of misleading him into the sacrifice of his 
own solid interests, for our advantage, and he would have quietly 
defeated the project. On the contrary, he felt that relations with 
the house of Timour must be as delusive with regard ta eventual 
support, as they were humiliating in their immediate accompani- 
ments : and he justly comprehended, that he best consulted his 
dignity, as well as his direct gratification, by declaring his king- 
dom, as he has done in a letter to our sovereign, to be a spontane- 
ously attached dependency on the British empire. This leaning to 
intimate union with us, has been produced in the minds of the na- 
tive princes by a plain and natural policy on our part. Hereto- 
fore, we had been too prone to assume an air of superiority revolt- 
ing to them. It was not the disposition of our functionaries in the 
Mofussil, as the parts beyond the city of Calcutta are termed ; for, 
in numerous instances, the urbanity of the individuals counteracted 
the mischief of an erroneous system. A conception had been en- 
tertained by our Government, that reserved manner, and a tone of 
dictation, would impress the natives with a wholesome notion of 
our power, and would bend them to unquestioning acquiescence 
in our will. There was further a confused opinion, that what is 
regarded in Europe as the law of nations, was not pleadable by 
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states in amity with us ; still less by those in alliance, where con- 
siderations of ours suggested authoritative interposition, provided 
the interposition observed essential justice; a qualification very 
liable to mistake, when the essential justice was to be determined 
only by our view of the particular case. Undoubtedly, measures 
must be squared according to junctures, and to the habits of the 
society on which they are intended to operate; and it would be 
an unfair conclusion, that the facilities which presented them- 
selves to me, for the trial of a different principle, existed at the 
dates to which I refer: whatever were the causes of failure, the 
expectation of extensive influence over the natives had been disap- 
pointed. ‘They had been subdued, but not conciliated. It was, 
therefore, desirable to see what might be done, by abstaining from 
any conduct which would unnecessarily wound the pride of a 
chief, or disgust his followers. To extinguish the jealousy of the 
chief, by paying public respect to his station, and upholding his 
authority, was to secure, not his attachment alone, but that of his 
subjects, who felt their own pride trampled on in his degradation. 
I therefore pointedly enjoined the strictest observance of polite 
and unassuming demeanor on the part of our functionaries to- 
wards the rulers, with courtesy to the better classes of the people, 
and kindness of manner to the lower. Still more particularly, I 
directed that, unless where a special provision in a treaty had se- 
cured to us a right of intervention, no interference should be at- 
tempted with the ordinary course of government in any state. 
That there should be even an affectation of avoiding to notice 
what was going forward in the interior administration of affairs ; 
it being sure, that in cases of embarrassment, the native rulers would 
apply to the British functionary, when he could do so, without 
incurring in the eyes of his people the appearance of subjection. 
The expedience of that inculcation, as well as the generous alacrity 
with which it was obeyed, is evinced by the singularly rapid sub- 
sidence of all Central India into complete tranquillity, after a con- 
vulsion, which had terminated in such unprecedented alterations. 
I had, indeed, to reckon on the most energetic assistance, in my 
views, from both the civil and military servants of the Honorable 
Company ; because my plans were in exact consonance to their 
inclinations : such a tone towards the natives, was what the heart 
of each of them would have warmly prompted. I could not for- 
give myself, were I to let slip such an opportunity of rendering to 
the Honorable Company’s servants that testimony, which they 
had proudly merited from me. No body of men, taken generally, 
can be more high-minded, more conscientiously zealous, more just, 
more liberal, or more rigidly intolerant of any turpitude among 
their fellows. With these fundamental good qualities, they natu- 
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rally feel pleasure in indulging a benign and conciliatory address 
towards the natives. I had but to sanction the propensity, by de- 
claring, that Government comprehended its wisdom, not less than 
its humanity. The effect from these measures has been of late so 
visible throughout the country, that no man will be found to doubt 
it, or to hesitate in saying whence it arises. Reckoning thus, that 
it is the equity and amenity experienced from us, by the natives, 
which so sways their adherence, I cannot be wrong in representing 
the circumstance as creditable to British reputation. And the in- 
ternal tranquillity, for the permanence of which such a style of 
intercourse is a satisfactory pledge, insures to our country so un- 
reserved a command over the resources of India, as will justify 
the statement, that augmented advantage te Britain has resulted 
from the recent transactions. The simple principle on which] 
acted, continued in full efficacy when I quitted India ; and I can- 
not apprehend that, after such proofs of its beneficial conse- 
quences, it will ever be abandoned. 

As to myself, I can readily imagine that I may not have ade- 
quately improved openings, which fortune presented ; that I may 
not have achieved all the salutary purposes, which the devoted gal- 
lantry of the troops at my disposal could have enabled me to se- 
cure ; that I may not have attained ends, profitable for the Honor- 
able Company, with as little hazard or expenditure as would have 
attended their acquirement in hands more skilful. But it is not 
a claim of ability that I am maintaining; my engagement was to 
defend and promote, to the best of my capacity, the concerns with 
which I was intrusted. I have sought to show, that, in a crisis of 
unparalleled complication, extent, and difficulty, the exertion in 
which the fulfilment of my obligation consisted, was not forborne. 
The issue will bear out my pretension. For the settlement of such 
a violently disturbed mass will never be referred to chance, but 
will be attributed to the efforts, which, however they might be 
deficient in judiciousness, must have been anxiously pondered, 
consistent, and indefatigable. 
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APPENDIX. 
(A.) 


Sxeren of the extra expenses occasioned by hostile preparations, and the 
prosecution of offensive operations, during the last four official years, i. e. 
from the year 1814-1815 to the year 1817-1818, appertaining exclusively 
to the Presidency of Bengal, viz. 

For 1814-1815. 
War against Nepaul first Campaign, nauine He Offensive Position of Major- 
General Marshall's Division. 
The aggregate amount of war charges in the year 1814- 
1815, inciuding Commissariat disbursements, and other 
incidental expenses, was. . ‘ ° ° ° S.R. 30,93,381 9 $ 


The above aggregate embraces also the disbursements, on account of the 
following corps, subsequently disbanded, viz. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W.L. Gardiner’s levies, consisting of Rohillah’s 
and Alli Gholes’ levies, raised under the orders of the Hon. E. Gar- 
diner. 

Corps of Najabs and Mahwattis, raised by Mr. Hearsay. 

Corps embodied under the orders of Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony.—Part only of these were disbanded : the remainder were re- 
tained as the foundation of the 4th Hill corps. 

Troops raised by Mirza Alli Beg. A corps of Najubs under Amur 
Khan. Irregular Horse and Burkundauzes raised by the Rajah Gun- 
sum Sing. 

Troops raised by Shaik Kullah Alli Khan. 

Two russalahs of cavalry raised by the Resident at Lucknow. 


For 1815-1816. 
Second Campaign against Nepaul. 
Amount of war charges, including Commissariat ex- 
traordinaries, and other incidental charges. ; S.R. 20,638,580 10 11 








The above aggregate embraces also the expense incurred on account of 
the following corps subsequently disbanded : 

Irregular russalahs and Dakree goorlahs under Major-General Sir 
David Ochterlony. 

A russalah of irregular cavalry under Bunker Alii Khan. 

Horse raised by Dalial Alli and Kusureen Khan, Zemindars in the 
district of Shahabad. 

Horse raised by Mr. Brooke, at Benares. 

Horse raised by Mr. Moorcroft, at Poosah. 


For 1816-1817. 
Siege of Hattrass. 
Amount of War charges, including Commissariat ex- 
traordinaries, and other incidental expenses . ‘ S.R.3,18,915 12 10 





For 1817-1818. 
Offensive Operations against the Pindarries and Mahratta Chieftains. 
Amount of War charges, including Commissariat extra- 
ordinaries, and every incidentalexpense . . . S.R.34,34,87409 


(Signed) H.IMLACK, 
Military Auditor-General. 
(A true copy) HASTINGS, 
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(B.) 

EXTRACT from the Report made by Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, 
of the Tour which he had been directed to make through the Feudatory 
States in Meywar and Malwa. 

“ T have only to add, that throughout my tour I have derived the most 
sincere gratification, from observing the prevalent tranquillity and increas- 
ing prosperity of the country. From the prince to the peasant, I have 
found every tongue eloquent in the expression of gratitude to the British 
Government for the blessings they enjoy. Discontent or oppression appears 
equally unknown, except at Oojein, and a few other places in the imme- 
diate occupancy of Scindiah’s relatives.” 

(A true copy) HASTINGS. 


Cc. 
bine Calcutta, 26th November, 1822. 
My Lonp: 
In reply to your Lordship’s letter of the 23d instant, we have the honor 
to submit the following statements :— 

ist. The joint receipt of the three Presidencies for the official year 
1813-1814, excluding items which did not arise out of Indian sources 
of revenue, amounting to Rupees 14,74,07,322. 

2d. The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same manner, was Ru- 
pees 18,88,09,832. 

Sd. The registered debt, on the SOth April 1814, amounted to Rupees 
21,31,92,502. 

4th. The registered debt, on the 30th April 1821, amounted to 
Rupees 25,85,06,549. 

5th. The average of annual supplies from India to England (beyond 
those from England to India) during the 20 years preceding 1813-14, 
amounted to Rupees $8,83,465. 

6th. The average annual supply (similarly measured) from India to 
England, during the eight years, from the 30th of April 1814, to SOth 
April 1822, amounted to Rupees 1,05,90,515. 

7th. The cash balances of the three Presidencies, on the 30th 
April 1814, amounted to Rupees 4,80,67,149. 

8th. The cash balances, on the 30th April 1821, was Rupees 
9,78,62,297. 

Some of the charges of the past year not having been yet finally adjusted, 
the amount of Bengal surplus cannot be precisely stated ; but the revenues 
having amounted to Rupees 11,39,37,580, if we assume the charges of the 
sum anticipated in the regular estimate, viz. Rupees 9,08,04,785, the pro- 
bable surplus may be calculated at Rupees 2,31,32,795. 

It is proper to explain, that in extending the account of the supplies to 
England to the end of 1821-22, we have been obliged, in the absence of the 
Bombay accounts, to take as an estimate, the amount furnished from that 
Presidency in the past year. The average, however, of the past eight years 
in the general account of the three Presidencies, can be little affected by 
any difference in the statements of estimated and actual disbursements at 
Bombay. We have the honor, &c. 

(Signed) HOLT MACKENZIE, 
Secretary to Gov. Rev. Dept. 

J. W. SHERER, 
Accountant-General. 
(A true copy) HASTINGS. 
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THE METROPOLIS. 





Awonesr the various happy consequences resulting from the 
general prosperity which has succeeded to those temporary diffi- 
culties, attendant on the transition from long and arduous warfare 
to a state of peace, not any thing can be more gratifying to all true 
friends of their country, than to contemplate the zeal with which 
every plan that can add to the welfare, the splendor, and the honor 
of the nation, is received and adopted, 

In these measures, the numerous and extensive improvements of 
the great Metropolis of these kingdoms stand amongst the most 
conspicuous, and are of the utmost importance to the health, the 
prosperity and the accommodation of its inhabitants individually, 
whilst every thing connected with the national taste, the rank and 
station of the country, the magnitude of its public edifices, the ex- 
tent and the regularity of its communications both by land and by 
water, and all those advantages which cat: be secured to a wealthy, 
a polished, and a great commercial empire, peculiarly require the 
vigilant attention and the fostering care of an enlightened adminis- 
tration. 

All public works should be regarded, as they combine in their 
respective natures the grand requisites of health, utility, national 
splendor and durability. 

They may be divided into two classes—those which unite 
public benefit with local or commercial advantages, and promising 
to produce pecuniary returns to a considerable amount, become 
immediate objects of a laudable and spirited speculation. In ge- 
neral, these are best accomplished under the direction of the several 
enterprising associations for which this country is conspicuous, 

It is however obvious, that there ought to be some salutary re- 
straint to prevent the love of gain alone, or the want of taste in the 
projectors, from executing even the most useful measures in such 
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a manner as to disfigure the Metropolis, or by some unfortunate 
adaptation to mere local circumstances, materially to interfere with 
the general advantage of the capital on a more extended scale. 

The next class of public works consists of those, the great and 
desirable objects of which can only be attained by the expenditure 
of large sums on measures, which, though essentially beneficial, are 
not of a nature to become lucrative; such as the opening new 
streets through places already crowded by buildings, or widening 
and improving the great thoroughfares of large towns, or principal 
roads. Improvements of the latter description, necessarily becom- 
ing public objects, are perhaps less likely to be executed ona 

tial scale, or in a bad style, than when left to the judgment of 
individuals alone, often of a class who have not before turned their 
attention to these subjects. 

But hitherto the object of the moment, and the mere locality of 
the work undertaken, have too much engrossed the attention of 
those who executed it, to the exclusion of those more enlarged 
views which ought to have governed their operations, in the com- 
bination of what they were about to erect, or to alter, with what 
had already been done, and what it was desirable subsequently 
to execute, Unless due and steady attention to such considera- 
tions be given in every step we take, a perfect whole can never be 
attained. 

With the most extended application of these principles, the in- 
violability of private property, justly held as one of the most 
sacred privileges of the British subject, will too often be found 
materially to interfere: yet this very right, valuable as it is, must 
necessarily, in civilised society, give way to a still more important 
consideration—the good of the whole: but this right to invade 
private interests, in cases where the public good is concerned, rests 
with the legislature alone, and requires the solemn sanction of an 
act of Parliament before it can be exercised. 

Acts thus obtained, conveying the power to occupy the property 
of individuals for a general good, are passed on condition of ap- 
eoagen | a fair compensation for the benefit which the public at 
arge derive from this necessary invasion of private rights; which 
compensation generally consists as well in the payment for the pro- 

rty of which the party is thus involuntarily deprived, as by an 
aad for any other actual injury which he may sustain from 
its loss. 

_ But it unfortunately too often happens, that this legislative power 
is not exercised until some public evil has arisen, which a little fore- 
sight might have averted : when at last it is resorted to, the remedy 
only takes place on a limited scale, and thus streets are laid out, 
buildings erected, or plaus adopted by inexperienced or interested 
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individuals ; and remedy for the evil after it has taken place, and 
not prevention, has hitherto been the course pursued. 

When we contemplate the rapidity with which this already enor- 
mous Capital is yearly extending in every direction; when we take 
into consideration also the vast sums which are thus expended, and 
the great increase of skill and talent which are called ito action, 
it is much to be lamented that these means and these efforts should 
not be brought into some well-regulated channel, by which the se- 
parate works of thousands might be made to constitute one great 
whole ; and that whole, whilst not interfering with the rights of in- 
dividuals, excepting only where the public good was paramount, 
tending gradually, but materially, to open, improve, and ornament 
those parts of London already built, and becoming the certain 
means of future additions being made on a plau in all respects 
worthy of this great capital of the British Empire. Edinburgh 
presents a brilliant specimen of what in a few years may be accom- 
plished, by a happy combination of grandeur of design and stea- 
diness of purpose. . 

To effect these important objects, a superintending power must 
somewhere be placed, to take cognizance of the various parts of 
which this great whole should be constituted. ‘This could only be 
effected by the establishment of a permanent Board under the 
sanction of Parliament, which Board should comprise persons the 
most generally qualified by talent, skill, station, office or otherwise, 
so as best to insure the objects contemplated; amongst whom 
should be several of his Majesty’s Mimisters, noblemen and gentle- 
men known to possess experience and good taste, eminent archi- 
tect and engineers, the Lord Mayor, with a certain number of the 
first authorities of the City of London, and other official characters, 

The powers with which such Board should be invested, would 
best be regulated by Committees of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and by a legislative act, 

The first object requiring their attention, would be a careful ex- 
amination of all the improvements which have recently taken place 
in and near the metropolis, their connexion with those further 
contemplated, and as far as possible from such data, and a consi- 
deration of the facilities which the lapse of crown, and other leases 
and various local circumstances might afford, to form one general 
plan of those further improvements which, on the most extended 
scale, and in the course of many years, it might be desirable to ef- 
fect, in order that every single step henceforward taken might 
constitute a part of one great and well-organized whole. 

Such general plan should contemplate the great probability of 
the Capital extending itself still considerably further on every side: 
it should take within the range of its views, the approaches from 
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évery part of the country, that they may come in the best diréctions, 
fall into the most spacious and desirable streets, and be of a width 
suited to their important purposes. Their admensuration, all to 
commence from some one grand central object in the Metropolis, 
perhaps from the General-Post Office now building. 

The reservation of numerous and eligible sites for public build- 
ings, churches, museums, libraries, galleries for works of art, 
market-places, &c. the formation of public walks, squares, and 
other open places, to insure a free circulation of air, to give splen- 
dor of appearance, and space for exercise and amusement to the 
inhabitants, as the Capital may extend, can alone be effected by 
forethought and previous arrangement, and would be well worthy 
the taste and munificence of the present reign. 

Foreigners, who have visited this country, have constantly re- 
marked, and we ourselves must feel, that the Capital of these 
kingdoms does not contain a residence for its Sovereign, in any 
respect adequate to the dignity of his high station, or conformable 
either in splendor or accommodation to the greatness and opulence 
of the British Empire, whilst large sums are annually expended in 
keeping up palaces scarcely worthy of the name. 

The design of restoring Windsor Castle, the most magnificent of 
the ancient residences of our Sovereigns, to all its former splen- 
dor, which is now in progress, and intended to be executed in a 
style perfectly accordant with its original character and grandeur, 
has, f believe, given universal satisfaction to the nation. 

Whether the erection of a royal residence for the Kings of 
England in the Metropolis, may now be in contemplation, I do 
not presume to surmise. It certainly appears desirable, that in the 
extended plans which would have to come under the consideration 
of this Board, they should not lose sight of the importance of such 
a measure, but take into their contemplation the most desirable 
site for that purpose, and act in conformity thereto, im laying out 
the vicinity of that situation, and in all the approaches which can by 
any means be connected with such a great national object. {£ am 
indeed convinced that the period is not distant, when the liberality 
and high feelings of the British Nation will induce them to offer 
such a tribute of their loyalty and attachment to their Sovereign. 

To these prominent objects should be added, those well-consi- 
dered plans which would in succession afford the best means for 
widening all great thoroughfares, and for forming the best ap- 
proaches to the bridges and great public edifices, and from ore 
important part of the Capital to the other. 

In ancient cities, where the most valuable public and private 
buildings are often crowded irregularly together, the most fre- 
quented streets are commonly so narrow as to occasion not mérely 
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inconvenience, but great danger. The evil would generally, in such 
cases, best be remedied by boldly cutting a few great streets of 
suitable dimensions in the directions most required, as has been 
done in Regent-Street: wherever, on account of expense or 
from other causes, this cannot be effected, every opportunity 
should be taken systematically to widen the narrow parts, and re- 
move the obstructions in all streets through which the greatest 
pressure takes place. 

It must be obvious that the most beneficial effects would re- 
sult from more completely opening the great communications 
from the West end of the town to the city. I will instance from 
Charing Cross to St. Paul’s; from Piccadilly, to fall into Holborn 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and from Oxford-Street into Holborn, 
Those parts of the present streets, where available for the pur- 
pose, to be much opened and improved, and many obstructions 
removed in their progress. Other communications in a direction 
from South to North, would be of at least equal importance. It is 
understood that a plan of this description is now in contemplation, 
having for its object the formation of one continued and spacious 
street from Blackfriars-Bridge, through Fleet-Market, to form a 
grand outlet to the North road. 

Another peculiarly desirable measure of this kind, both as to 
direction and local advantages, is suggested, fur the formation of a 
great central street from Waterloo Bridge northward, which would 
traverse Bow-Street, Covent-Garden, between the two Theatres, 
Charlotte-Street, Bloomsbury, and fall direct into Gower-Street, 
thus joining the New Road. It would in its course intersect pro- 
perties of comparatively small value, and speedily must become 
one of the most leading and important lines of communication in 
the Metropolis. 

An opening of this class seems much wanted, leading from the 
North of the Exchange, or from the Bank of England, through 
Moor-Fields and Finsbury Square; whilst it scarcely can be re- 
aye to observe, that an ample street should be opened from the 

ew London Bridge through the heart of the City. 

The removal of the cattle-market from Smithfield to some 
commodious situation in the vicinity of the Metropolis, and the 
prohibition of slaughter-houses within its limits, are objects of the 
utmost importance to the health and safety of its inhabitants. 

Though not within my plan to particularize many obvious im- 
provements of this nature, yet those I have mentioned will, I 
trust, be regarded as being more or less worthy of public consi- 
deration. 

It would be important that any act of Parliament for such pro- 
posed improvement should contain a proviso that proprietors of 
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land, intending to lay out any new street, square, or public way 
within a certain limit, should be required to submit a specific plan 
to this Board ; if the Board disapprove of it, either on account of 
its direction, level, or in any other particular, they should possess 
the power to suspend its execution until after a reasonable specified 
time, if Parliament should then be sitting, or for a certain period 
after Parliament should next have assembled: and if the Board did 
not within that time bring forward a bill to regulate such new 
plan, the parties might then proceed; by this means any mivor 
defect would become the subject of arrangement, or if material, an 
act of the Legislature might remedy the evil. In default of such 
parties submitting their plan, the ground so laid out not to ac- 
quire any privileges of, or be regarded as, a public place or bigh- 
way, 

An enactment would be very beneficial, that in future not any 
street should be laid out as a carriage-road under a certain width, 
and in particular situations, with a power to require a still greater 
breadth ; this, being a point in which the personal safety of the 
subject is concerned, should be paramount to considerations of in- 
dividual interest. I am aware that many acts already regulate the 
construction of houses, sewers, water and gas pipes, &c,, which it 
is not my intention to discuss. 

All intended public or national buildings, with plans and eleva- 
tions, and a statement of the materials of which they were to be 
constructed, to be submitted to the consideration of this Board 
before being commenced, and this should extend to the alterations 
of those buildings now iu existence. To these should be added 
such regulations as would insure the preservation of all those vene- 
rable public edifices which yet remain to us of the magnificence 
of other times ; but too many of which, through inattention, igno- 
rance, or still worse causes, have either been destroyed or adapted 
to present purposes in s6 injudicious a manner, and in a style so 
completely at variance with their original character, as to convert 
them into blemishes instead of ornaments, and to fix an imputation 
on the public taste of the country. The Metropolis has in this 
manner beea deprived of many proud monuments of former days, 
and various parts of the three kingdoms have to deplore the irre- 
—_ loss they have sustained.— Who, for instance, can see those 

uge and mis-shapen masses, which have been erected for barracks, 
on the lofty eminences and amidst the venerable towers and 
Gothic battlements of Edinburgh and Stirling Castles, disfiguring 
those stately monuments of antiquity, without experiencing feelings 
of deep regret? Surely it might have been possible at least to have 
preserved the outline of their forther character, and yet to have 
rendered them capable of being occupied fur military purposes, 
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How miserably for the last two centuries has the Tower of 
London been disfigured. This anti-picturesque system is giving 
way to a more correct feeling, and a characteristic consistency is 
now regarded as being requisite in the conversion of ancient 
buildings to modern purposes, ‘They should not, however, any 
longer be left to chance or caprice, but ought to be placed under 
the permanent guardianship of those who would feel how impor- 
tant it was that such invaluable remnants of a nation’s splendor 
should go down unimpaired to after-ages. 

It is lamentable to see public edifices of great utility and gran- 
deur of design constructed with perishable materials, which in a 
few brief generations are certain to fall to decay; or erected in 
crowded situations, in which their general effect is entirely Jost, 
and their more minute beauties scarcely capable of being examined. 
Of such we have many deplorable examples ; as, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, placed on so contracted a site, that it cannot be seen to ad- 
vantage in a single point of view; and St. Martin’s Church, in a 
narrow inferior street, closely built round with houses; besides many 
other instances too numerous to recapitulate. St. Martin’s bids 


fair ina short period to emerge from its obscurity ; but I fear it’ 


would require sacrifices on too large a scale, to give us the same 
expectation for St. Paul’s: yet despair is but a bad ally; and we 
know not what the future may produce. 

It is my wish only to state the general views and principles on 
which the plans | have ventured to suggest are founded. Many 
will be infinitely better qualified to point out the specific mode of 
carrying any of those measures into effect, should they be thought 
avai able, for placing the future improvements of the Metropolis 
on an organized and a permanent system. 

I shall next refer to those specific plans which have recently 
been brought forward, and others which suggest themselves for 
consideration, We must all regard the opening of the grand 
communication from Pall-Mall to the end of Portland-Place, the 
formation of the Regent’s Park, and other extended designs com- 
menced under the immediate auspices of his present Majesty, as 
having given a renewed impulse to that attention to works of 
public utility and magnificence, which bid fair to rank the present 
reign as one of the most distinguished for the encouragement of 
the arts of any in our history. 

The stop which was put to the new building adjoining West- 
minster Hall, and the taking down a part of what had been erected 
in a style incongruous to the venerable edifices near it, is one of the 
most favorable presages of what we may hope to see accomplished. 
It will induce greater caution jor the time to come ; and, as in an 
individual, so in a public body, it is more manly to a¢knowlege an 
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error and to rectify it, than to persevere in it only because it has 
been commenced. This act of candor and good taste cannot fail 
most favorably to prepossess the public mind towards those gen- 
tlemen who have thus entered on their career. It is only to be 
hoped that the spirited and able sketch by Colonel Trench for 
completing the buildings at Westminster may be carried into full 
eifect ; and that the consistency of the whole may not be sacrificed 
by an ill-timed and petty economy, or a fear of fully meeting the 
question, and correcting the errors of what had been previously 
done. To complete the measure, St. Margaret’s Church most 
certainly ought to be taken down, in order that Westminster 
Abbey and these buildings may be viewed to the greatest advan- 
e. 
This has been a happy forerunner of the extensive plans which 
have just been brought forward by Colonel Trench, for adoption 
on the banks of the Thames. The meeting over which His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York presided, which was attended by the 
Duke and Dutchess of Rutland, several of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Lord Mayor, and other authorities of the City of fern with 
various persons of eminence, assembled in the State Barge on that 
River, was unique and interesting, their unanimity most satisfactory, 
and the measures proposed far above my commendation, I can, 
therefore, only regret that he who has done so much and so well, 
should not have extended his proposals still further: his views, he 
may have done, but not have thought it expedient to bring them all 
forward at the same time: be this as it may, I would rather that a 
more extended scale of operations had been developed by Colonel 
Trench ; and it is with a full consciousness how much better it 
would have been in his hands that [ venture to offer any ideas of 
my own, Colonel Trench’s present proposal extends from Lon- 
don Bridge to Scotland Yard, and only on one side of the River : 
I however conceive there is every inducement, and I know not of 
one objection, to this magnificent Quay being continued from Scot- 
land Yard to Westminster Bridge. That those who have followed 
the banks of this noble river so far, may by the same route ap- 
proach at Westminster the most venerable and ancient buildings 
which this Capital can boast: this part of the Quay need not be 
so much raised above the river, Such a terrace would enhance, 
not depreciate, the value of the various residences which are on its 
banks, The communication on the north of the River from London 
to Westminster Bridge would thus be complete. I am, however, 
inclined to believe it would not by any means be impracticable to 
continue the terrace from London Bridge eastward, across the 
Custom-House quay, to the gates of the ‘Tower, without narrow- 
ing the bed. of the River which would thus open communica- 
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in toa vast and important extent, and produce a most splendid 
effect, 

In proposing a still farther extension of these plans, so far as | 
am aware, beyond what has been suggested by others, I feel the 
greatest diffidence in venturing to offer any views of my own to 
the public consideration, These, as they relate to the Thames, 
would consist in forming in succession, and as it may be found 
practicable, quays or terraces on the South side, and that the 
same plan should further be continued on both sides of the River as 
far up at leastas Vauxhall Bridge. I will now consider the effect 
which would be produced by the formation of quays on the Surrey 
side of the River, from Westminster Bridge downwards 

Let us first suppose terraces completed on each side from 
Westminster, to Waterloo Bridge, terminated by those two noble 
bridges, with a public drive entirely round. This would form a 
basin with the magnificence of which not any thing of the kind in 
Europe could compare, The same observation would nearly apply 
im succession to the several divisions of the River, should similar 
measures be extended as far as London Bridge. In the divisions as 
far down as to Blackfriars, the River is certaily sufficiently wide ; 
and at two places between Blackfriars and London Bridge on the 
South side, quays, though on a confined scale, are already formed, 
which would add to the facility of the undertaking, and reduce the 
expense, 

Nor can I see any sufficient reason why broad quays, though 
not supported on arches the whole way, might not be continued up 
the River from Westminster to Vauxhall Bridge: on the N orth side, 
the residence of the Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
both Houses of Parliament, would be improved by throwing this 
terrace between them and the River, and thus giving them the op- 
portunity of having a magnificent additional front and communi- 
cation. 

Proceeding upwards, past that shabby and ill-built part of 
Westminster, for a very short distance only could any obstacle be 
met with, after which a quay is already formed at Millbank as far 
as Vauxhall Bridge. The improvement would be great both in 
appearance and in accommodation to the public, giving a grand 
and most desirable entrance from the West: the imcrease in the 
value of the property from these measures would be such, as it is 
to be imagined would induce the proprietors of lands in that quarter 
to take an active part in their promotion, 

On the South side, there is already a terrace at Lambeth, where 
I understand the lands held under the Archbishop of Canterbury 
are nearly out of lease: perhaps not any mode, either for ornament 
or advantage, could be more desirable than the formation of a quay 
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along that side of the River, nor could the other proprietors adopt 
any measures so conducive to their interests. 

The ornament, the utility, and the practicability of these mea- 
sures appear unquestionable—independent of the magnificent pro- 
menade thus obtained, the health of the people promoted, and 
the splendor of the Metropolis greatly augmented. ‘The relief 
which these quays would afford from the prodigious pressure, of 
carriages through the present insufficient streets of the Capital, 
it has been generally admitted, would alone form an ample in- 
ducement. 

Such are the plans which I beg to suggest, for the gradual but 
extended improvement on both sides of the Thames: whether the 
whole could thus be undertaken, or their entire completion be ex- 
pected on so great a scale, must inevitably be left to the progress 
of time and circumstances, 1 am well aware that from their 
magnitude they would require the concurrence of many parties, 
and a considerable expenditure to insure their accomplishment ; 
and since they could only be effected by preconcerted 
ments, I cannot avoid urging to the public consideration, that each 
year which these measures are deferred, the difficulties are certain to 
augment in a double ratio, by the increased value of the property 
which may be requisite for the purpose, and by the erection of new 
buildings on plans incompatible with the designs contemplated; 
that if the requisite preliminary steps are much longer postponed, 
their execution may ultimately become impracticable. 

Every one must approve of Colonel Trench’s proposal to deco- 
rate these noble quays with fountains, statues, planted walks, and 
all those ornaments which give effect to the public places of a 
great nation. 

I know not if I shall be thought too visionary in venturing to 
throw out the idea of an interesting national monument being 
made a distinguished feature in this splendid scene. 

Two monuments, it will be recollected, were some years ago 
voted by Parliament as tributes to the naval and the military glory 
of the country. Why they have not yet been erected, I do not know ; 
but in this interval, the veteran heroes who achieved the exploits 
which these trophies are intended to commemorate, are, one by 
one, fast sinking into the silent tomb, without seeing this testimo- 
nial of the gratitude of their country raised to their memory. and 
their fame. 

I would therefore propose that the naval monument should be 
erected in the middle of that great basin, or branch of the River, 
between Waterloo and Westminster Bridges, Let a massive gra- 
nite base rise out of the ceutre of the River, with broad flat steps, 
from low to high-water mark: on this, with a suitable elevated 
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space round, and statues or naval trophies’ at each corner, shoul 
stand a noble pedestal, decorated with suitable bas-reliefs, ins¢rip- 
tions, busts or names of those whose actions it was intended to’ com. 
memorate, and on it be placed a lofty triamphal column of grand 
but: simple architecture, the whole of granite, with a colossal 
bronze statue of our great naval hero, Nelson, on its summit. 

Within the pedestal might be accommodations for veteran’ sea- 
men, alternately relieved from Greenwich, to guard and show the 
monument by day, and keep up lights at each angle by night, that 
vessels might not be liable to accident. A winding staircase in the 
shaft of the column might conduct to a ‘gallery round its capital, 
which would afford a view, the magnificence of which could 
scarcely be surpassed. 

I know not where a national monument to the naval glory of 
our country could be better placed, than thus rising triumphantly 
from the bosom of the Thames, in the centre of the Metropolis; 
and as Parliament have already voted the funds for the purpose, 
this measure would not be adding to the expense of the present 
plan of improvements, 

i doubt not but an equally appropriate situation might be 
found for the military trophy which was voted at the same time; 
and perhaps it could not be better placed than as a splendid 
triumphal arch to form the grand approach to the future royal resi- 
dence in the Capital. 

It has ever been a subject of regret, that so noble a river as the 
Thames should so long have been suffered, as it were, obscurely 
to wind its course through the capital of England, scarcely to 
be seen by the public, except through the balustrades of the 
bridges, its magnitude and grandeur comparatively observed 
only by a few. 

It has been justly remarked, that to the quays on the banks of 
the Seine, Paris owes much of its magnificence. But little ad- 
vantage has been taken of the Elbe as it patses through Dresden; 
neither has the Moldauat Prague, nor the Danube, either at Vienna 
or at Buda, been made to contribute, as they might, to the embel- 
lishment of those capitals of the Austrian Monarchy. At Rome, 
the banks of the Tiber, in former times, added greatly to its splen- 
dor; but in the lower ages they have been much neglected. On 
the contrary, the quays on the Arno, a beautiful, but not by any 
means a large river, at Florence and at Pisa, have essentially 
tended to the ornament and the salubrity of those two interesting 
cities. But that river not being navigable, their founders had not 
to contend with the two distinct objects of preserving the com- 
mercial advantages of quays for the convenience of shipping, and 
of forming magnificent terraces for the accommodation of the peo- 
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ple. | 1 trust that) the time ia ‘not remote when we may see the plan 
accomplished, of uniting these two great objects on a seale never 
yet, attempted. . 

_ At-has long been a subject of remark, that the English have paid 
less attention to public baths, than the people of any other country, 
either ancient or modern. ‘The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans regarded them as objects of the first importance, whether 
as they contributed to health, cleanliness, or luxury, ‘These struc- 
tures were on the most magnificent scale: they contained not 
only the baths, replete with every accommodation, but also 
numerous halls and galleries, constructed of the most costly maté- 
rials, and decorated with splendid works of art, surrounded by 
gardens and public walks, and frequented by every description. of 
persons from the most elevated in the state, to the humblest eitizen. 
Of these celebrated edifices, sufficient remains still exist in many 
places, to bear testimony to their former grandeur : many noble 
statues and valuable works of antiquity have been recovered from 
amongst their ruins, and now form conspicuous ornaments of the 
first galleries in Europe. 

Nor has this attention to baths been confined to those great 
nations of-antiquity, The Mahometans, from the establishment of 
that faith, have considered them as being amongst the greatest re- 
quisites and luxuries of life. 

It may be said that these were the habits aud wants of warmer 
countries, and that they are not requisite for the colder climate of 
England; but this is an error which has of late been combated 
with much success; and the importance of baths of various deserip- 
tions to the health of every class of society is now, I believe, almost 
universally allowed ; and that scarcely a greater benefit could be 
conferred on the community than to place them within the reach 
of those in the lowest circumstances, and in gradation increasing 
in accommodation and luxury according to the station or means of 
those for whom they were designed. 

They should be hot and cold, of fresh and sea water, simple or 
medical, as the case may require, 

I doubt not but arrangements could be formed to secure an:am- 
ple supply of sea-water every tide, and at a moderate expense. 

Many objects presenting a smaller prospect of success, and 
inferior in public utility, are seized on with avidity, and large sums 
subscribed in a few weeks for their establishment. Other nations, 
and in a more northern climate than ours, have seen the import- 
ance of this subject, and have acted on that conviction. 

It might perhaps be thought to come within the duties ofa per- 
manent Board, who had under their superintendance such measures 
as could promote the improvement and the decoration of 4he 
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Non to direct a portion of their attention to the expedi 
of such edifices becoming national objects, or at least os vagal 
the selection and reservation of suitable sites for their erection, by 
such associations as may be disposed to undertake similar measures, 

Thus far as regards the health, the accommodation, and the 
luxuries of the living. I now turn to a subject which only re. 
quires to be investigated, to bring conviction to every mind that 
some change is indispensable—I allude to the cemeteries of the 
dead. 

The every day scenes that occur in the burying-grounds of the 
Metropolis, and many other parts of the kingdom, and which [ 
have heard front authorities which it is impossible to doubt, are to 
the last degree revolting, and highly dangerous to the health of the 

eople. 
f Where are to be found, all which remains of those who but re. 
cently took the lead in the active scenes of this great Metro- 
polis? Cannot even the labors of a long and a successful life 
secure an undisturbed sepulchre? Cannot gratitude, affection, 
friendship, or feeling, command from the living to the dead a 
place where they may remain undisturbed, and which last testi- 
monial of respect we also shall so soon require from our suc- 
cessors ? 

It is true we have Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, where a 
nation offers its tribute to the illustrious dead. The great and the 
affluent have their family-vaults, and many in private life regard 
with reverence the tombs of their departed friends. But what 
is the common usage in this respect? I speak broadly and ge- 
nerally, and the exceptions comparatively are but few. The 
almost universal practice in our burial-grounds cannot be ex- 
ceeded, in an utter defiance of all the common feelings of our 
nature, by the most uncivilised people of the most barbarous 
age. 

In the present state of things there is not one-tenth part of the 
requisite space appropriated to this purpose; and the occupier of a 
new-made grave becomes, as it were, the tenant of a day, until 
brutally disinterred for the base and mercenary purpose of again 
selling the space which had thus been occupied. It is worthy of 
the Legislature to rectify this evil, and to take such measures and 
provide such space, that every human being, however humble or 
obscure, should at last have an undisturbed grave. 

It is not less deserving the attention of every individual, who 
has a single being on earth connected with him by the ties of kin- 
dred or affection, to concur in measures by which he may be as- 
sured that their dust should repose m peace. As it is, we follow 
the remains ‘of our friends in all the pomp of grief to a grave 
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which may shortly be violated, and we expend more im the mock- 
ery of the moment than would secure the reality for ever. 

Cemeteries might be formed on a scale which would do honor 
to the country, with every means to prevent the violation of the 
tomb. Even the common avidity for gain in a speculating nation 
might form such an establishment and turn it to account, and 
where vaults for families, or space for individuals, might be pur- 
chased as a freehold. Some plans have already been proposed for 
such an object, to supply designs for which would afford ample 
scope for an architect of feeling and judgment. Where tombs or 
other testimonials of respect, according to the station the deceased 
had filled in life, might be erected by their surviving friends over 
their remains—where it might be possible to visit the graves of the 
dead without exciting the horror of the living, and where we 
might with mournful satisfaction contemplate the spot in which 
slept the last remains of those who had been dear to us in life,— 
and within these ample grounds might perhaps be erected some of 
the churches recently voted by Parliament, or especial acts un- 
doubtedly might be obtained for such a purpose. 

The indifference or neglect of this country and of the present 
generation to this subject, is truly astonishing ; it but ill accords 
with the progress of civilisation in almost every other respect, and 
forms a striking contrast to the veneration with which nearly all 
the great nations of antiquity, and the untutored savage of every 
age and of every country yet discovered, regarded the sanctity of 
the tomb and the remains of their ancestors, 

The health and feelings of the living, respect to the memory of 
the dead, and the character of England as a civilised state, equally 
require that the present practice of disturbing those only recently 
interred, to make room for the still more recently dead, should be 
done away with for ever; and that sufficient space, and m proper 
situations, should be set apart for this purpose, to the full extent 
that the importance of the object can require. 

It may be argued, that the expenditure attendant on various 
improvements conducted on so extended a scale, might form an 
insuperable objection; yet perhaps it would not be an improve 
dent use of the public resources, were we, within the space of a 
few years and during a period of profound peace, to devote as 
large a sum to the embellishment of the British capital and other 
parts of these «!ngdoms with many noble works of utility and 
splendor, in cultivating the arts, and employing thousands and tens 
of thousands of the inhabitants, as formerly, during a long period, 
we expended jn every single month, in the prosecution of war; 
and if that war was supported with firmness and constancy by the 
nation, it is not to be doubted that the same people would as rea- 
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dily concur im the establishment of these durable monuments of the 
greatness of their country in arts, as they did to sustain its glory in 
arms. 

I believe we were first indebted to Sir Christopher Wren for 
the idea of forming a lofty terrace on arches along the banks of 
the Thames, but his plans I have not seen, nor yet those more 
recently proposed ; neither have [ had the honor of conferring with 
Colonel Trench, nor any of those distinguished architects who have 
turned their attention to this subject. I may therefore be going 
over ground already better occupied by others, and 1 may likewise 
overlook very important points before suggested ; but my attention 
was called to that part of the subject which regards the banks of 
the Thames, by the proceedings of the meeting which recently took 
place. After the development of the plans then brought forward, it 
has become a less difficult, and I hope will not be deemed a pre- 
sumptuous office, to propose the farther extension of what has been 
so ably commenced. With such feelings I venture to offer these 
suggestions to the indulgent consideration of the public, 

‘Those observations, which regard the general improvement of 
the Metropolis in other respects, are the result of various crude 
thoughts on the subject, which had at times presented themselves 
to my view, but had been suffered to remain dormant in my own 
mind, until the measures under consideration induced me first to 
commit them to writing, and now to offer them in their present 
form, under the hope that others more equal to the task may be 
incited to give their serious attention to such important objects as 
the future improvement and embellishment of this great Metropolis 
of the British Empire. 

The general attention which of late has been directed to sub- 
jects of this nature, cannot fail to have had the most encouraging 
effect on all who feel the great importance of a right direction 
being given to the public taste, who connect the cultivation of all 
the arts of civilised life with the moral improvement of the country, 
and who view a just combination of public utility and national 
splendor, as being amongst the surest indications of an enlightened 
government and a polished people. 

28th July, 1824. 





This paper which was received by us at the time of its date, and was de- 
signed by its Author for insertion in our last Number: but our arrange- 
ments, then made, prevented its admission. _ Ep. 
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A LETTER, &c. 





“ Sir, 


“ IT nave been honored with a letter from Belfast, ‘dated the 
19th of July last, written in the name of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence appointed by the DeLecates of 45 Volunteer Corps 
assembled at Lisburn on the Ist of the same month, ‘ for taking 
preparatory steps to forward their intentions on the subject of a 
more equal REPRESENTATION of the People in Parliament, 
and signed by their Secretary, Henry Joy, Jun. Esq. 

“ [n this letter, after showing the corrupt state of the boroughs 
in Ireland, the general opinion of the people, that the constitution 
can be restored to its ancient purity and vigor by no other means 
than a PARLIAMENTARY ReEForM, and informing me of the 
steps which have been taken and are taking by the Volunteers, in 
determining to procure this desirable object, the ComMiTTEE is 
pleased ‘ to request my sentiments and advice as to the best, most 
eligible, and most practicable mode of destroying, restraining, or 
counteracting this hydra of Corruption, Borough-influence, in order 
to lay my opinion before the provincial assembly of Delegates which 
is to be held at DuNGANNON, on the 8th of September next.’ 

“« This great mark of confidence from gentlemen in whom so 
much trust is placed does me great honor; for as I have not the 
pleasure of being personally known to any of them, | can owe it 
but to the favorable opinion they are pleased to entertain of my 
constant and zealous endeavors in the public service. 

‘fT am sensible, that the only proper return [ can make for this 
honorable distinction, is, to obey their commands in the best man- 
ner I am able; for although my insufficiency for so arduous a task 
would afford me but too good an excuse for declining it, yet I feel 
it would be inconsistent with my ideas of the obligation every man 
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is under to serve the public as well as he can, if I was to refuse 
giving my opinions, such as they are, when thus called on by a re- 
spectable body of gentlemen. 

‘¢ Besides my inability, | have to regret the want of time to collect 
and arrange my thoughts in such a manner as to be fit to appear 
before you, and the necessary limits of a letter, which will not 
admit of the extensive investigation which a subject of this vast 
importance deserves ; for although 1 fear I must be long, I am 
sensible I cannot do it justice. 

“ The subject of a PARLIAMENTARY REFORM is that which, 
of all others, in my opinion, most deserves the attention of the 
public, as 1 conceive 1T WOULD INCLUDE EVERY OTHER 
ADVANTAGE WHICH A NATION CAN wisH; and | have no 
hesitation in saying, that from every consideration which I have 
been able to give to this great question, that for many years has 
occupied my mind, and from every day’s experience to the present 
hour, | am more and more convinced, that the restoring the right of 
VOTING universally to EVERY MAN, not incapacitated by nature 
for want of reason, or by law for the commission of crimes, together 
with ANNUAL ELECTIONS, ts the only Reform that can be Er- 
FECTUAL and PERMANENT. I am further convinced, that IT 
is THE ONLY REFORM THAT 1S PRACTICABLE. 

“ All other plans, that are of a palliative nature, have been 
found insufficient to interest and animate the great body of the peo- 
ple, from whose earnestness alone any reform can be expected. A 
ong exclusion from any share in the legislature of their country has 
rendered the great mass of the people indifferent whether the mono- 
poly that subsists continues in the hands of a more or less extended 
Company, or whether it is divided by them into shares of some- 
what more or less just proportions. ‘The public feels itself uncon- 
cerned in these contests, except as to the oppressions it endures, 
and the exactions it suffers, which it knows must continue so long 
as the people remain deprived of all control over their representa- 
tives. This indifference of theirs, when the last attempt was 
made for additional county members, was used by your oppo- 
nents as an argument against all reform ; it was asked with a tri- 
umphant air, where are the petitions from the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Halifax, and other great unrepresented 
towns? ‘Their silence was deemed a proof of their acquiescence 
and satisfaction in the present form of elections. The truth is, that 
THE PEOPLE have been so often deceived, that they will now 
scarcely trust ANY SET OF MEN; and nothing but self-evident 
conviction, that a measure tends effectually to the recovery of their 
rights, can, or indeed ought to interest them in its favor. 

“The lesser reform has been attempted, with every possible 
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advantage in its favor; not only from the zealous support of the 
advocates for a more effectual one, but from the assistance of men 
of great weight both in and out of power. But, with all these 
temperaments and helps, it has failed. Not one proselyte has been 
gained from Corruption; nor has the least ray of hope been held 
out from any quarter, that the House of Commons was inclined 
to adopt any other mode of reform. ‘The weight of Corruption 
has crushed this more gentle, as it would have defeated any more 
efficacious plan, in the same circumstances, From that quarter, 
therefore, I have nothing to hope, IT 1s FROM THE PEOPLE 
AT LARGE THAT I ExPEecT ANY Goop. And I am con- 
vinced, that the only way to make them feed that they are really 
concerned in the business, is to contend for their FULL, CLEAR, 
and INDISPUTABLE RIGHTS of UNIVERSAL REPRESENTA- 
TION. I call them such, not only from my own conviction, but 
from the admission of the friends to the more moderate plan, who, 
in the Second Address of the Yorkshire Committee to the people, 
confess that our claims are founded on the true principles of the 
constitution, and only object to them on account of 1MPRAC- 
TICABILITY. But their plan has now had a fair trial, and (if it is 
from the inclination of Parliament that PRACTICABILITY is to be 
expected) has been found as impracticable as ours, ‘The more 
extensive plan, at the same time that its operation is more com- 
plete, depends on a more effectual support—that of the people. 

** I am also persuaded, that if the scheme for additional Coun- 
ty Members had proceeded any further, infinite difficulties would 
have arisen in adjusting it. Neither the Yorkshire committee, 
nor Mr. Pitt, have the detail of their plan. A just reparation 
would have been a most intricate task ; for where different inter- 
ests are separately represented, the proportion is not very easy to 
ascertain. The doubt you state concerning this mode of reform 
appears to me well founded ; a few great families might divide a 
county between them, and choose the members by a house-list, like 
East-India Directors. Another difficulty from the increase of the 
number of members, which might render the house more tumul- 
tuous than deliberative, has its weight. But the greatest objection, 
in my opinion, to this and every other narrow and contracted plan 
of reform, is, that it proceeds on the same bad principle as the 
abuse it pretends to rectify; it is still partial and unequal ; a VAST 
MAJORITY of the community is still left unrepresented ; and its 
most essential concerns, life, liberty, and property, continue in the 
absolute disposal of those whom they do not choose, and over whom 
they have no control. In the arrangements of plans of this kind, 
there is no leading principle to determine that the addition ought 
to be one hundred, fifty, or two hundred; that the allotment 
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should be according to the population, property, or taxes paid in 
each county, if that any supposed proportion between the landed 
and the trading interest is the just one, and that the division of 
county and city members will correspond with this proportion when 
found. All is at sea, without any compass to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the safe from the dangerous course. 

“ But in the more liberal and great plan of UNIVERSAL RE- 
PRESENTATION, a clear and distinct principle at once appears, 
that cannot lead us wrong :—not conveniency, but right. If it is 
not a maxim of our constitution, that a British subject is to be 
governed only by laws to which he has consented by himself or his 
representative, we should instantly abandon the error ; but if it is 
the essential of freedom, founded on the eternal principles of jus- 
tice and wisdom, and our unalienable birthright, we should not 
hesitate in asserting it. Let us then but determine to act on 
this broad principle, of GiviNG TO EVERY MAN HIS OWN, and 
we shall immediately get rid of all the perplexities to which the 
narrow notions of partiality and exclusion must ever be subject. 

“ In the digesting a PLAN on this noble foundation, we shall 
not find any difficulty that the most common understanding and 
pains will not easily surmount. ¢ does not require half the inge- 
nuity of a common tax-bill; and, as a proof of my assertion, 1 
MYSELF DREW THE FORM OF A BILL for this purpose, 
which I presented to the House of Lords in 1780; not as a perfect 
work, but merely to show how easily the objections to the practi- 
cability of the plan, and the inconveniences that are suggested, 
might be got over. 

“I believe the sending you a copy of my bill will be the best 
way of explaining its operations. I have not one ready at this mo- 
ment; but it shall soon follow this letter. 

“ | shall therefore only mention at present a few of its provisions, 
which | think entirely remove the most plausible objections that 
have been urged against it. 

“ The present number of Members in the House of Commons 
is preserved, so that all apprehension from too numerous an assem- 
bly ceases. 

“* An account of the whole number of males of age in the king- 
dom is to be taken, and divided by the number of members to be 
sent, which will find the quota of electors to choose one member ; 
from the best account I can now get, it will be about 2600; these 
are to be formed into districts or boroughs from the most contiguous 
parishes; and by having ALL THE ELECTIONS throughout the 
kingdom 1n ONE and the same vay, and taken in each parish, all 
fear of riot and tumult vanishes. 

“ The great expense of elections, which arises chiefly from the 
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cost of conveying electors to the place of poll, and entertaining 
them there, and on the road, will be no more, when every man will 
vote in his own parish. Bribery must entirely cease : in a single 
borough it would be difficult; on so many, as to have any effect, 
impossible. The numbers to be bought would be infinitely too 
great for any purse. Besides, ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS, by 
their frequency, and by their shortness, would doubly operate in 
preventing corruption. 

“The vast expense of petitions to parliament on account of 
illegal returns would be reduced almost to nothing. The points 
on which these contests generally turn, are the qualifications of the 
electors, under the numberless restrictions the present laws have 
imposed, which require the attendance of witnesses, the produc- 
tion of records, and are subject to infinite dispute. But when no 
other qualification shall be necessary, but that of being a British 
subject, and of age, there can be but little left to contend on as 
to the right of electors to vote. All other questions that could 
afford ground for a petition would be trifling, and might be decided 
in one day. Many other objections are obviated by the bill, but 
it is needless here to mention them. 

‘* But there is another sort of objection against which no provi- 

sion can be made, as it is merely imaginary. It is feared by some, 
that the influence of power and riches will give to the aristocracy 
so great a /ead in these elections as to place the whole government 
in their hands. Others again dread, that when paupers and the 
lowest orders of the people shail have an equal vote with the first 
commoner in the kingdom, we shall fall into all the confusion of a 
democratic republic. The contrariety of these two apprehensions 
might of itself be a sufficient proof that neither extreme will take 
place. It is true, that the poorest man in the kingdom will have an 
equal vote with the first, for the choice of the person to whom he 
trusts his all; and I think he ought to have that equal degree of 
security against oppression. It is also true, that men of superior 
fortunes will have a superior degree of weight and influence ; and 
I think that as education and knowlege generally attend property, 
those who possess then ought to have weight and influence with 
the more ignorant. But the essential difference will be, that 
although the people may be ded, they cannot be driven. Property 
will have its weight, as it ever must have, in all governments; and 
1 conceive, that in this plan it will precisely find its just proportion 
combined with talents and character. A man of GREAT PRO- 
PERTY, that is beloved and esteemed, will, as he ought, have the 
greatest sway ; but tyranny and oppression, though attended with 
riches, may be resisted, and will no longer be attended with a bur- 
gage tenture at command. 
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« Another subject of apprehension is, that the principle of 
allowing to every man an equal right to vote tends to equality in 
other respects, and to level property. To me it seems to have a 
direct contrary tendency. The equal rights of men to security from 
oppression, and to the enjoyments of life and liberty, strike me as 
perfectly compatible with their unequal shares of industry, labor, 
and genius, which are the origin of inequality of fortunes. The 
equality and inequality of men are both founded in nature; and 
whilst we do not confound the two, and only support her establish- 
ments, we cannot err. ‘The protection of property appears to me 
one of the most essential ends of society; and so far from injuring 
it by this plan, I conceive it to be the only means of preserving it ; 
for the present system is hastening with great strides to a perfect 
equality in universal poverty. 

« It has been said, that this plan of extending this right of voting 
to every individual creates much uneasiness in the minds of 
quiet and well-disposed persous ; and that if paupers, vagabonds, 
and persons of no property were left out, there would be no objec- 
tion to extend it to all householders and persons paying taxes, and 
that the same divisions into districts might take place. My answer 
is, that J know of no man, let him be ever so poor, who in his con- 
sumption of food and use of raiment does not pay taxes ; and that 
I would wish to encourage an enthusiasm for his country in the 
breast of every subject, by giving him his just share in its govern- 
ment. I readily admit, that such an alteration would be a vast im- 
provement; but | must prefer the adhering rigidly to a self-evident 
principle, especially when attended with no inconvenience in the 
execution, that I can foresee. Besides, we should again fall into 
the difficulties of drawing the line of separation, and into the dis- 
putes about qualifications. 

“‘ The apprehensions that our government will become too de- 
mocratic, have been urged on another ground. It has been said, 
that the House of Commons has usurped the whole power of go- 
vernment; that the crown in reality no longer possesses its nega- 
tive, and must in all things be ruled by the House of Commons 5 
that the House of Lords, in consequence of its exclusion (by the 
will of the House of Commons, and not by law) from interfering in 
money-bills, no longer, in fact, exercises the functions of a branch 
of the legislature; that the ouly means by which the balance of 
the constitution is now in any degree preserved, is by the irregular 
influence of the Crown, and of the Peers in the House of Com- 
mons; and that if they are excluded from interference there, as it is 
supposed will be the case if this bill passes, and are not restored to 
their original share of power, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and 
the government become purely democratic. 
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“ To remedy this objection, it has been answered by others, that 
it is but just and reasonable, and that they mean at the same time 
that the Commons are restored to their rights, that the Crown and 
the Peers should recover theirs. This answer has been ridiculed 
in my opinion with more wit, than solidity of argument. It has 
been represented as admitting that whilst the House of Commons 
continues corrupt, the King and the Lords should submit to its 
decisions ; but that when it should really speak the voice of the 
people, then it would be right to revive the dormant powers of 
resisting it, 

“ Formy part I agree in opinion with those who are for restoring 
to all parts of the state their just rights at the same time ; to do it 
generally, not partially, is what [ must contend for. At the same 
time, 1 admit that I am not for restoring the negative of the 
Crown. My reason is, that it appears to me preposterous that the 
will of ONE MAN should for ever obstruct every regulation which 
all the rest of the nation may think necessary. I object to it as | 
would to any other prerogative of the Crown, or privilege of the 
Lords, or people, that is not founded on reason. 

** But I agree, that if the House of Commons was reduced to 
its natural dependance on the people alone, and the present system 
of making it the exclusive part of government was continued, we 
should approach to a pure democracy more than our constitution 
warrants, or than [ wish to see. I am not for a democratic, any 
more than for an aristocratic, or monarchic government, solely ; 
I am for that admirable mixture of the three, that our inimitable 
and comprehensive constitution has established. I wish to see the 
executive part of government revert to where the constitution has 
placed it, in the hands of the Crown, to be carried on by its minis- 
ters ; those ministers under the control of Parliament ; and Par- 
liament under the control of the people. 1 would not have Par- 
liament made, as it daily is, a party concerned in every act of state, 
whereby it becomes the executive, for which it is not calculated, 
and loses its superintending and controlling power, which is the 
main end of its institution. For when the two Houses are pre- 
viously pledged by addresses, votes, and resolutions, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for them afterwards to censure measures in which 
they have been so deeply engaged by acts of their own. Another 
great inconvenience arises from Parliament’s taking so much of the 
executive of government on itself, which is, the excessive length of 
the sessions : an evil which of late has greatly increased. Now that 
Parliament is engaged in every detail inorder to screen the minis- 
ter, it never can finish its business till the middle of the summer, 
when the independent country gentleman, tired of a long attend- 
ance and hot weather in town, 1s retired to his private business in 
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the country, and that of the public left to be settled in thin houses 
by a few dependants of the minister. A short session of two or 
three months would be sufficient to examine the expenditure of 
former grants, to make new ones, to redress grievances, and pass 
such general laws as circumstances might require. ‘The inconve- 
niency and expense to a private Member of Parliament in attend- 
ing his duty would thet be trifling ; and instead of forty common- 
ers and three peers to form a quorum, to decide the greatest mat- 
ters of state, the attendance of two-thirds of each body, which 
would give respect to their proceedings, might and ought to be 
required. I am also free to own my own opinion, that when the 
House of Lords shall be effectually prevented from having any in- 
fluence in the House of Commons, as I think it must by this bill, it 
should at the same time recover its equal rights in every respect 
with the House of Commons, as a co-ordinate branch of the legisla- 
ture. ‘These sentiments are, | think, consonant to the idea so well 
expressed in your letter to the Volunteer army of the province of 
Ulster, ‘ to restore to the crown its original splendor, to nobility 
its ancient privileges, and to the nation at large its inherent rights.’ 

“ I believe I have now troubled you with all that is necessary 
concerning my plan. My bill will show the detail as far as con- 
cerns the House of Commons, and the election of Scotch Peers ; 
the regulations for restoring to the Crown its executive, and to the 
House of Lords its deliberative functions, should be added to and 
form a part of this bill; but I have not as yet had time and leisure 
to prepare them. 

“In what I have said, | have shown my opinion concerning the 
Ist, 3d, 4th, Gth, and Sth questions you have proposed to me. 
There remain the 2d, 5th, and 7th to be considered. : 

“ In respect to the second, which | presume relates to the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to vote at elections, I can only say, 
that the same principles which go to civil liberty equally lead to 
liberty of conscience. I admire with you the glorious spirit of 
toleration, which you say has united the once distracted inhabi- 
tants of Ireland into one indissoluble mass. And I am sure 
that nothing short of evident danger to the State can warrant its 
interference in religious opinions. But unacquainted as 1 am with 
the state of Ireland, it is impossible for me to know the pre- 
sent temper and disposition of the Roman Catholics there, and 
those only whp are on the spot can judge how far exclusions of this 
sort are necessary, or ought to extend. 

“ With regard to the fifth question, if voting BY BALLOT ts ad- 
visable? 1 am clearly of opinion that itis not. The idea of a ballot 
can have arisen but to avoid the effect of some improper influence ; 
and | conceive it much more noble, directly to check that influence, 
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than indirectly to evade it by concealment and deceit. I amcon- 
vinced that trivial circumstances in things like this tend greatly to 
form the national character : and that it ts most consistent with that 
of a British or Irish freeman, that aw his actions should be orrn 
AND AVOWED, and that he should not be ashamed of declaring, 
in the face of his country, whom he wishes to intrust with its in. 
‘terests. On the same idea that ballots may be a cover for inde- 
pendence, they must also be a cloak for bribery, and a school for 
lying and deceit. 

As to the seventh question, whether it would not be equitable 
or expedient that BoRoUGHS now in the possession of individuals 
should be purchased by the nation? I think that although no man 
can have a strict claim in equity to be refunded the loss of what 
neither buyer nor seller had a right to barter, yet it will be wise to 
purchase the good-will, or at least to soften the resistance, of the 
present powerful possessors of boroughs by a most ample com- 
pensation. ‘The liberties of a nation cannot be bought too dear; 
but the whole cost of these boroughs would not amount to the 
profits of one jobbing contract. 

‘* | have now answered all the questions you were pleased to pro- 
pose; but 1 must mention another advantage which ought to re- 
commend the measures you are pursuing to every friend to the in- 
ternal peace and quiet of the kingdom, which is, that WHEN THE 
PEOPLE have obtained a REGULAR, LEGAL, AND SPEEDY WAY 
of giving effect to their sentiments, there can no longer be any ap- 
prehension of their endeavoring to redress themselves by MoBs 
AND TUMULTs; andeven such regular and well-conducted meetings 
as yours will become needless, { mention this circumstance with the 
more satisfaction, as it stamps your conduct with the most unequi- 
vocal marks of disinterested patriotism. Power, when once ac- 
quired, is generally endeavored to be preserved by its possessors ; 
but you, after having taken up yours from necessity, and employed 
it usefully, are now endeavoring, with unexampled virtue, to render 
its continuance unnecessary. For great as your services have been,in 
so soon forming a complete army, in the advantages you have pro- 
cured for your country, in the good order you have preserved, and in 
the efficacy you have given tolaw, you will derive still greater credit, 
in my opinion, from your good sense in seeing that a great military 
force totally unconnected with the civil government, cannot be a 
permanent establishment in a free country, whose first principle is 
never to trust absolute power in any hands whatever. Your present 
endeavors to restore the constitution to its purity and vigor, evidently 
tend to make this and every extraordinary institution unneces- 
sary ; for, when the people are FAIRLY AND EQUALLY REPRE- 
SENTED in Parliament, when they have ANNUAL OPPORTUNI- 
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Ties of changing their deputies, and through them of controlling 
every abuse of government in a safe, easy, and legal way, there can 
be no longer any reason for recurring to those ever dangerous, 
though sometimes unnecessary, expedients of an armed force, which 
nothing but a BAD GOVERNMENT CAN JusTiIFY. Such a 
magnanimous end to your proceedings, when, after having restored 
liberty, commerce, and a free government to your country, you 
shall voluntarily retire to the noble character of private citizens, 
peaceably enjoying the blessings you have procured, will crown 
your labors with everlasting glory, and is worthy the genuine pa- 
triotic spirit which animates the Jrish Volunteers. 

‘‘ Before I conclude, I beg leave to express a wish that the 
mutually essential connexion between Great Britain and Ireland 
may soon be settled on some liberal and fair footing. That which 
did subsist was on such narrow and absurd principles, that no 
friend to either kingdom can regret its loss : founded on constraint 
and dependance, incompatible with the condition of freemen, Ire- 
land had an indisputable right to dissolve it whenever she chose so 
to do. But surely, if we do not mean a total separation, it would 
be right to agree on some new terms by which we are to conti- 
nue connected. I have always thought it for the interest of the two 
islands to be incorporated, and form one and the same kingdom, 
with the same legislature, meeting sometimes in Ireland as well as 
in England. But if there are difficulties to such an union not to 
be got over at present, some sort of faderal union at least between 
the two kingdoms seems necessary to ascertain the many circum- 
stances that concern their joint interests ; and a union of this sort 
may now be formed with much greater propriety than before, as it 
will be sanctified by the free consent of independent nations. 

“ I do conceive that some steps of this sort are absolutely neces- 
sary, because the present footing, of separation rather than union, is 
too unfair to be able long to subsist. England, besides the load of 
the whole debt contracted for the use of both kingdoms, bears all 
the burdens of naval defence and foreign negociation, and by far 
more than its proportion of the service in time of war. But what is 
worse is, that there is no certainty now left that we shall have the 
same enemies and the same friends, Different interests, as they may 
appear, may lead one kingdom to think a war necessary, and the 
other to remain in peace; the same King, in his different king- 
doms, may think it wise to follow the advice of his respective 
Parliaments. [ need scarcely add, that the unavoidable conse- 
quences of such a difference are a wAR_ between the two king- 
doms, Unless some settlement takes place on these and many 
other important subjects, I am far from being clear that it will be 
for the advantage of liberty in either kingdom, that its monarch 
should continue the sovereign of a neighboring state with which it 
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has no connexion. I am sensible that there are great difficulties 
attending the adjustment of such a union, and that it requires great 
wisdom and temper to form it, especially on the part of Ireland, 
which must feel that she ought to give the preponderance to Great 
Britain ; but [ am sure the business ought not to be neglected, and 
that every true friend to both kingdoms ought to give it his most 
zealous assistance. 

“© | beg pardon for having gone into a subject not immediately 
belonging to that on which you have desired my opinion; but [ 
thought it so connected with it, and at the same time so important, 
that I trust you will excuse my having introduced it. I fear [ have 
been very long ; but it was impossible for me to compress so much 
matter into a less compass; and when you wished to have my 
opinion, [ thought it best to give it fully, or at least as fully as [ 
could in a letter. If it contains one thought that can be useful, | 
shall be happy. I have only to assure the Committee of the zeal 
1 feel for the cause the Volunteers have undertaken, to the sup- 
port of which 1 shall ever be ready to give every assistance in my 
power ; and that it is with the highest respect and admiration for 
their conduct, that I have the honor to be 


** Their most obedient, and most humble Servant, 


“ RicuMonpD, &e.” 
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To 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. M.P. 





Sir, 


T nave been anxiously waiting for the present period, when the 
foes of our country are subdued, to address you on the subject of 
Slavery. The great and unwearied efforts vou have made to sup- 
press the traffic of human flesh, will transmit your name with honor, 
as a manand Christian, to the most remote posterity. You have at 
last received the noblest reward in the success which has crowned 
your labors ;* and the treaty just concluded with France, conse- 
crates your exertions, whilst it shows what a single individual, im- 
pelled by an honest zeal, is capable of performing. This perse- 
verance and this success in behalf of the negro, encourages me to 
claim your powerful aid, in order to redress another grievance 
equally glaring, and where the sufferers have a much stronger title 
than the African to your sympathy. The sufferers are Britons; 
and what is more, to their courage and intrepidity the country is 
principally indebted for the prosperity and security she now enjoys, 

[ belong myself to this class of men, whose hardships have been 
so long and so unaccountably neglected ; and whilst you, Sir, and 
other philanthropists ranged the earth, in order to break the 
fetters of the slave, you disregarded with singular inconsistency, 
the ill treatment which the British seaman, the guardian of your 
independence, has been obliged to endure. In his cause no bolts 
of eloquence were shot, no commiseration was excited ; and whilst 
he encountered death in every form, and raised the fame of Britain 
to the highest elevation that can be reached, his ill treatment, though 
more galling than that of the negro, because he was born and bred 


* Had the same zeal been manifested by Mr. Wilberforce in the cause of 
British seamen, and upon the subject of Ireland, this country would be able 
to brave future dangers as it has surmounted past perils. Apropos for Ire- 
land: whoever will legislate for that important division of the empire must 
combine the qualities of our Alfred and of Peter of Russia—he must unite 
great and extensive views to justice and energy. 
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up with the rights and feelings of a free man, remain unnoticed 
and unredressed, Such indifference to this most meritorious class 
of men would detract much from the sincerity of that sensibility, 
which was so ostentatiously manifested for the unenlightened African, 
unless the same persons who have distinguished themselves in 
redressing the wrongs of the latter, should come forward to relieve 
the much harsher treatment to which the British seaman has been 
subjected. 

It has been said by you and many others in this country, that 
the selfish motives of the proprietors of slaves in the West Indies 
have drawn a film over their eyes, which prevents them from seeing 
the evils of slavery; allow me to ask you if nine-tenths of the 
people of this country are not in a similar state, as you term it, of 
mental and moral blindness towards British seamen, who are 
deprived of the benefit of the laws of the land ; hunted down as 
wild beasts,’ and treated as I was myself, that you and others may 
enjoy the freedom and ease you now possess? The principle is the 
same ; but you enjoy advantages in a twofold degree over the West 
Indian who only has pecuniary interests ; while the people in this 
country derive not only wealth but national consequence from the 
hardihood, enterprise, and activity, of men of my profession, 

To do away with negro slavery, you brought forward to the 
public a variety of cruel circumstances selected throughout the 
West Indies ; allow me to ask you, Sir, if an inquiry, not requiring 
a fiftieth part of the former labor, had been instituted to obtain 
information on topics of cruelty and brutal behaviour towards 
British seamen on the shores of the Thames, whether you would 
not have brought atrocities to light as revolting as those which 
you say are committed on the coast of Guinea, or in the West 
Indies? That they should have so long escaped your notice, and 
that of other friends of humanity, whose feelings so powerfully 
revolt at the very name of oppression, exceeds I confess my powers 
of comprehension. It certainly requires explanation why our 
philanthropists can see distinctly what is passing to the south of 
Europe, and cannot discern what is passing in their own country. 
Far be from me the design of detracting from the generous efforts 
you have made in the favorite and almost absorbing object of your 
public labors ; I merely wish to stimulate the same energies, and 
awaken similar sensibility in a cause, that appeals with still greater 
force to the mind of the man and the ciizen. The subject I have 
taken up, and in aid of which I claim the support of your talents 


' I mean the mode of pricking for men with cutlasses in the hold of ves- 
sels, which I have heard called, as described by an officer—pinking: this I 
saw practised until murder had nearly taken place. 
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and reputation, needs no impassioned delineation—no exaggerated 
coloring. Lt only requires to be faithfully represented, and brought 
forward before parliament and the public by a man, whose cha- 
racter is free from the suspicion of factious motives, and whose 
parliamentary conduct is regulated by his conscience and a sense 
of the general good: in that case I pledge myself that the evil, 
which is the subject of this appeal, will be soon redressed. Every 
motive allied with human suffering, every sentiment associated with 
a sense of signal services, every inducement coupled with policy ; 
and, in a word, the preservation of our present high fame, pros- 
perity, and rights as a nation, imperiously call for the inquiry and 
redress [ here solicit on behalf of that much neglected and harshly 
treated class of men of my profession. It will no doubt hereafter 
exercise the ingenuity of the moralist and of the political inquirer, 
why the most enlightened country upon earth, famed for its laws 
and its respect for the rights of the meanest subject, calling at the 
very time upon the nations of the earth to assist it m the cause of 
humanity and in the extinction of slavery, should have tolerated 
the violence and injustice, which constitute the subject of the 
present letter, The solution of this problem will be more difficult 
hereafter, when the period that those acts of oppression were per- 
mitted, and the class of men who were the victims of it shall be 
considered : the period the most glorious in our annals—the men 
the first founders and the bravest supporters of this vast and 
towering edifice of national glory. Yes, it was at such a period 
that the gallant and constitutional defenders of our national inde- 
pendence were exposed, without protection and without mercy, to 
be dragged away by fellows, (the outcasts of human nature,) from 
their wives, their children and friends, on board a receiving ship, 
and confined, under locks and bolts, as felons; excluded from 
intercourse with their friends, subjected against their will to the 
rigor of martial law, and liable to be sent to a foreign station for 
an undefined period. Sir, it is not my wish to raise yours or the 
public interest, by presenting this subject in a glaring point of 
view. My silence, during the continuance of hostilities with a 
cruel and perfidious enemy, is a pledge of the purity of my mo- 
tives; and it were perhaps to be wished that you had, in the 
agitation of a memorable question, acted with the same degree of 
discretion, and with an equal degree of unwillingness to embarrass 
the march of the executive government. 

To give you some idea of the impress, I shall mention a circum- 
stance which occurred to myself. While walking in a street in the 
east end of London in the year 1808, in the month of July, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, with my wife holding by one of my 
arms, and her sister by the other, I was stopped by a man who 
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demanded who I was; on which I desired to be informed by what 
authority he dared to ask me that question. | had hardly uttered 
the words when | was brutally seized by him and two or three 
more. My wife received a violent blow on the breast, which 
compelled her tu quit her hold; and which was struck with such 
force that symptoms of a cancer appeared in a short time after- 
wards ; those symptoms continued for several months, and only the 
first medical attention could have prevented the consequences that 
were apprehended. ‘The ruffians struck me on the head, tore my 
coat from my back, and afterwards dragged me by the neck for 
fifiy yards, until life was nearly exhausted. At this critical mo- 
ment some people who bad collected from curiosity, fortunately 
happened to recognise me, interfered, and probably by this means 
saved my life. The fellows who had been guilty of this daring 
outrage upon a British subject, ran off to save themselves from 
the indignation which their violence had excited in the crowd. 
Having been informed that they belonged to a gang on the impress 
service, | applied to Lieut. Crawford for their names, which he 
refused to comply with; and requested me to compromise the 
outrage : of course I rejected the proposal. I next applied to the 
Lord Mayor, who represented my case to Lord Howick, then 
first lord of the Admiralty; his Lordship, after instituting an 
inquiry, transmitted the report he received from Capt. Richbald, 
with an affidavit of the gang, and the report of Lieut. C.; all 
of whom, according to their own testimony, were the most harm- 
less of men. At the same time, Lord Howick represented that it 
was not in his power to punish the man, but that he should not be 
protected by government if I chose to enforce the civil law against 
him. A most gracious boon! Such were the feelings of sensibility 
expressed by Lord Howick on an injury done to a British seaman, 
and to the females of his family : compare them with the ostenta- 
tious sympathy he always manifested on the subject of Negro 
Slavery, and then inform me if he deserves that a mercantile seaman 
should risk his life to protect him and his family from a foreign 
enemy. It was the bounden duty of his Lordship to have discharged 
this man from the service, aud to have publicly expressed the most 
marked disapprobation of the conduct of the officers under whom 
he acted, in order to offer a salutary example to others. ‘This mau 
was continued in the service during the war. 

On application to my solicitor I was advised, if I wished to 
inflict punishment on the delinquent, to sue him in the Court of 
King’s Bench for damages (although he was not worth a shilling), 
in preference to an indictment, as the plea of state necessity might 
be set up as an excuse for his conduct, and be perhaps accepted 
by the magistrates, 
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At the expiration of four months of trouble and expense, and 
having no positive evidence to prove the first part of the assault, | 
received from the jury a verdict for fifty pounds damages." The 
compensation appears trivial for such an act of outrage, but it pro- 
duced the effect I desired ; the fellow absconded for some months, 
when he found means to offer me security for payment in the 
course of two years, by instalments, which | accepted. This sum 
did not pay my law expenses, not to speak of the medical and 
other incidental expenses, incurred by this act of violence. 

But what would have been the situation of a man differently cir- 
cumstanced to what | was, with regard to property, and who would 
not have had the means of suing for redress ? He would have been 
dragged on board the tender, perhaps sent off to a foreign station ; 
his wife, without money and protection, would have been left ex- 
posed to the effects of the violence she had sustained, to which she 
must inevitably have fallen a victim; whilst her distress and agony 
would be inexpressibly a from the despair of never again 
seeing her husband: had she a family depending on his exertions 
for their subsistence, her misery would be intolerable. 

Had a negro slave sustained a similar outrage, and the circum- 
stance had come to your knowledge, would it not have awakened 
all your indignation, and called forth the strongest powers of your 
eloquence? the public, inflamed by your means into a sense of 
the outrage, would have been unable to sleep soundly until they 
had brought the delinquent to a trial, as they did Governor Picton: 
though to the memory of that great man, whose merit was slowly 
recognised, the same public are now erecting a monument ! 

When the interests of seamen are so unaccountably overlooked, 
and that too by persons whose duty it is to protect them, we 
should modify our surprise that mercantile seamen desert their 
country. In April last, when the nation was again likely to be 
involved in war, it was found, that we had not regularly bred 
seamen to man our ships, had their service been required. I then 
wrote to Lord Melville a note, stating, that if he would allow me 
to wait upon his Lordship, I should present a plan for raising 
seamen, within a certain time, to man our navy, and for doing 
away with the evils of the impress service. 

His Lordship was pleased to give me an audience ; and desired 
me to commit to paper my ideas on the subject, of which I now 
enclose you the substance.* 

About a month after [ had submitted my plan to his Lordship, 


* This was fully more than I expected ; as pecuniary satisfaction was not 
to be obtained, neither was it my aim; unfortunately, I could not prove the 
person who struck my wife; this prevented me from instituting a criminal 
prosecution against them. 


2 My letter to Lord Melville in May 1815, published in December last. 
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Sir W. Scott obtained leave, in the House of Commons, to bring 
forward a bill for the encouragement of seamen, and for the more 
effectually manning his Majesty’s navy during the war. I expected 
that something agreeable to the title of the bill would have been 
framed. On the 15th of July the bill passed: it confined itself 
to a simple regulation for the distribution of prize-money. With 
all due respect to Sir W. Scott, and deference to his profound 
judgment as a lawyer, | take upon myself to say, that he misunder- 
stood the character of our mercantile seamen, in supposing that 
the provisions of that bill would answer the object expressed in 
the title. 

To accomplish the purpose specified in the title of the bill is 
what every man in this country wishes; and [ have no doubt but 
that the outlines of the plan which 1 submitted to Lord Mel- 
ville, in May last, would, in time, produce those great and desi- 
rable results, Penetrated with this conviction, | therefore most 
earnestly claim your attention, and that of every person inte- 
rested in the welfare of the country, to a bill containing the provi- 
sion which I submitted to the first lord of the Admiralty, and 
as offering the most efficacious means of our retaining that poli- 
tical rank among nations, which we at present possess. In claimin 
your assistance, I do it under the impression that Lord Melville 
and the other members of the cabinet, however solicitous they may 
be, cannot interfere directly to promote mine, or some better plan ; 
for such is the weight of our naval establishment in political affairs, 
and the reluctance to resign any portion of the influence attached 
to that administration, that any plan immediately emanating from 
them must be defective. However, should America become a 
naval power, some.effectual scheme must be adopted, and that 
promptly, or we must prepare for the loss of our present maritime 
ascendancy, as well as of all the advantages derived from it. 

To raise regularly bred seamen, and retain thei voluntarily on 
board our ships of war, the project [ have suggested must be taken 
up with zeal, and prosecuted with the same ardor and perseverance 
that were manifested in the question of the slave trade. Public 
opinion would be thus enlisted in its support, which would remove 
many impediments, to which the executive government might be 
otherwise exposed ; whilst it should prove an effectual check to 
the interested opposition of naval men. 

It is generally admitted that our naval system, with respect to 
the treatment and management of seamen, has something radically 
bad, arising from a variety of causes. One perhaps is, that the 
articles of war are not sufficiently defined, and are left too much 
to the will and caprice of an officer, who too often trained, from 
his childhood, in the most arbitrary principles, exercises a kind of 
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discretionary command over men, who, beyond all others, have 
their peculiar prejudices, manners, and ideas of submission. Had 
the friends of humanity taken up the interests of our mercantile 
seamen, with the same zeal that they manifested on questions of 
much less importance, and compared their situation with that of 
French conscripts or negro slaves, they would have found the con- 
dition of the latter almost enviable, when contrasted with that of 
the former. The conscript law was a general law of the land, and 
acted equally on all men; and as to the West Indian slave, the 
master has a particular interest in his welfare ; whereas, the abuses 
of impressment, and the arbitrary conduct of many naval officers, 
with the refuse of mankind acting under them, accompanied by the 
stern wants of the public service, expose our mercantile seamen in 
time of war to such oppression and insult, that the suffering of 
the two former classes of persons may be considered comparatively 
light. The masters of merchant-ships and their officers are not 
exempt in their persons or property from this system of abuse, 
contrary as it is to express regulations. 

Had the same attention been paid by you and others to British 
seamen, as to the enslaved African, the public would, no doubt, 
have been informed, if the various circumstances’ oftentimes related 
as founded on fact, were true; if so, they would deserve public 
exposure, in order to correct the evil. If unfounded, they ought 
to be formally contradicted, with a view to efface that aversion to 
the naval service, which such rumors have on the minds of our 
seamen and lads, as well as to diminish the causes of desertion, 
which are already too numerous. My view in alluding to this, is 
to direct your attention and that of other friends of humanity to a 
class of men to whom the country is peculiarly indebted, who have 
raised its glory to its highest pitch, and extended its influence to 
the boundaries of the earth. If you will inquire into their hard- 
ships, you will find that they are not inferior, at times, to those 
sustained by the negro slave. I am well aware, that my remarks 
will pass unheeded, or obtain a very slight attention, from the pre- 
possessions which generally prevail in favor of our naval service— 
blind fatality ! 

It has been advanced by officers, of late years, that they can 
train men for the navy, in a short space of time, to answer all the 
purposes of the service. ‘That courage and physical strength may 
belong to any man, I readily believe ; however, when the Ameri- 
cans made war upon us, their confidence received a check, for 


" Here is a field for the research and the sensibility of the philanthropist, 


and to a certain degree will account for the difficulty to procure men to man 
our ships on the peace establishment. 
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they soon found that men, possessing the skill and conduct of 
regularly bred seamen, were wanting to cope with the enemy. 
This truth will be equally conspicuous in every future contest, 
unless proper methods are taken to frame a system, by which the 
country may be served with regularly bred seamen, who can alone 
secure her pre-eminence at sea. 

Having understood that you see most-things in a religious point 
of view, | shall beg leave to direct your attention to what has hap- 
pened in Europe, since the year 1789, down to the present period, 
Providence has given a lesson to all the European powers, and that 
in the most pointed manner, by severely visiting them in what they 
valued most, and in which they supposed they were least of all as- 
sailable. 

France ; Paris,—the Sodom and Gomorrah’ of the day,—where 
the king was generally reverenced more than the Supreme Being ; 
yet, what was his fate? His power was first undermined by false 
reasoning, and next, he was murdered by those apostles of anarchy 
and impiety,—the jacobins and sceptics. His murderers, in their 
turn, were trampled upon by a man, who rose out of their own body, 
and who united in his own person all their vices. 

Prussia, raised by the events of war, and who valued herself on 
the formidable strength of her army, saw it totally annihilated, in 
one day, by this child, champion, and scourge of jacobinism. 

Holland, the modern Carthage, where every thing was venal, 
and where the best sentiments of the human mind were absorbed in 
pecuniary interest ;—this nation was plundered in an extraordinary 
degree, and robbed of what it prized above honor and patriotism. 

Austria, a state which valued itself on the pre-eminence of its 
reinging family, was reduced to the most mortifying of all degrada- 
tions, that of sacrificing a princess of this illustrious house to a 
usurper, and who, at the same time, was its most cruel enemy. 

Russia, who considered herself unassailable, and capable of 
defying the combined enmity of all the other powers of Europe, 
on account of her geographical situation, and the magnitude of her 
military establishment, saw the same conqueror penetrate to the 
heart of her empire, and was obliged to burn the sacred city, to 
save herself from subjugation. 

The victor himself, lifted up in his own imagination beyond 
human nature, and the assaults of adverse fortune, was, in the very 
midst of this proud security, tumbled down at once from all his 
grandeur, and through a visible manifestation of Divine Power, 


* T apply this epithet in consequence of a story related to me by an officer 
of the French king’s guard in 1790, 
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Though allowed to rise again, it was only to make his second fall 
a greater and more memorable lesson to mankind, 

Our own country, who valued herself on the supposed invinci- 
bility of her navy, has, in several engagements, been foiled by a 
nation possessing only a few ships, but those manned by mercantile 
seamen. 

At present, the people of France have all the nations of Europe 
upon them, to punish them for their past ambition, and to cure them 
of their mad passion for universal empire. Sir, I have pro- 
duced these instances, to show that Eternal Justice never slumbers, 
and that pride, when it becomes too towering, defying divine and 
human precepts, is certain of being punished in the very height of 
its presumption. I have also enumerated those examples, in 
order to prove that the suggestions of human prudence, too often 
despised in the hour of prosperity, are never deviated from with 
impunity. ‘To retain power, it is indispensably necessary to cul- 
tivate the means by which it was acquired : this remark is pecu- 
liarly applicable to naval ascendancy. 

Those few observations also suffice to prove, that the Supreme 
Being has been giving a lesson to governments and people, for the 
regulation of their respective conduct, as well as to show, that their 
happiness is inseparable. To the former it has been palpably 
manifested, that the rights and privileges of their subjects are as 
sacred as their own, which it is not only their duty, but their inte- 
rest, to protect. To the people it has been proved, that strict obe- 
dience is due, on their part, to laws framed for the general good, 
for the order and welfare of society; and, that they are bound to 
respect, and submit to, those who have the cares, the duties, and 
the awful responsibility of governing men. 

Let us now apply this grave lesson to our own country: it 
appears to have been selected from amongst the nations of the 
earth, and raised by Divine Providence to an extraordinary height of 
power, first to check, and next destroy, the power of the scourge 
of mankind : yet, when we reflect on the check we received our- 
selves, and that from a people we were in the habit of despising, 
the more we ought to be impressed with the necessity of deriving 
benefit from that lesson, particularly as our vital interest depends 
upon its observance, 

Carthage exercised the same empire over the sea, which we do 
new. When the first causes of dispute broke out between that 
state and Rome, the latter had not a single galley, and no other 
shipping than a few coasting-vessels. At that time the Carthagi- 
nians covered the seas with their ships of war, yet the Romans were 
not discouraged ; with the perseverance and spirit of enterprise, 
characteristic of that great and wise people, and which difficulties 
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only irritated, they were able at last to encounter their rival upon her 
own element, and to destroy gradually her power, her commerce, 
and at last her existence ! 

Let us now, Sir, come to a point which begins to attract much 
_ and very general attention; I allude to the outrages so long exer- 
cised by the Algerines. ; 

Can it be otherwise than mortifying to men of my profession, 
that they are obliged to have recourse to a Mediterranean pass, to 
enable them to navigate that sea with safety? It does not well 
accord with our naval superiority. 1 merely advert to this circum- 
stance, to show how the government of the United States, the naval 
department of which is guided by mercantile seamen, recently con- 
ducted itself; and, I have no doubt, that the severe correction 
inflicted by the American navy upon the piratical states, will rank 
amongst the first causes to foster the rising spirit of that commer- 
cial state. As one of the objects of my letter is to prevent this 
spirit from becoming formidable to ourselves, the circumstance I 
have just mentioned offers another inducement to man our navy 
with regularly bred seamen, for to this point alone the Americans 
are indebted for any distinction they may have acquired in their 
recent maritime operations. 

Who were the first men that raised the commerce of this and 
every other state? Mercantile seamen. 

Who fought the early battles of this country, and gave to it the 
rank of a maritime power? Mercantile seamen. 

Who have principally contributed to raise our navy to its present 
state? Mercantile seamen. 

Who fought the first battles of the late war, until the navies of 
Europe were subdued? Mercantile seamen. 

Who was the cause of the renovation of the transport service 
since the year 1803, and thus added much to the political welfare 
of the country, besides saving some millions of money?’ A mer- 
cantile seaman. 

Who submits the present plan, founded on a progressive system 
of emulation and reward, for a more effectual mode of manning the 
navy? A mercantile seaman. 

I am far from mentioning these facts from motives of personal 
vanity, but wish merely to point out the incongruity, and indeed 
ingratitude, of suffering a class of men, to whom the country chiefly 
Owes its prosperity and consequence, to be exposed to the hard- 


* I can produce proofs to this last statement, if called on ; and they will 
prove the advantage of mercantile bred seamen in the management of 
nautical affairs; for I consider it owing to this cause that the alteration of 
system I then recommended had the desired effect, 
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ships [ have enumerated. This disregard to their interests and 
rights is the more unaccountable, when it is considered that a cri- 
minal in a jail, if he happen to sustain harsh treatment, is certain to 
meet an advocate in parliament to espouse his injury: yet, the 
British mercantile seaman, the main pillar of the state, has hitherto 
found none, either in the legislature or executive, to stand forward 
in his cause. 

You may perhaps express some surprise, that a private individual 
should take up a task of this magnitude, instead of leaving it to the 
Admiralty Board or to naval officers, who from peculiar sources 
of information, may appear to you, as they do to many others, more 
competent to the task. The inattention hitherto manifested by both 
to this great object, is an answer to one part of the question, whilst 
I deny the superior competency ; naval-bred officers, through the 
want of proper experience, and from the abuses inseparable from 
uncontrolled command, are very incompetent to form a plan for 
raising and managing mercantile seamen, who can never divest 
themselves of a sense of their rights as free-born subjects, which is 
constantly wounded by the arbitrary nature of the discipline esta- 
blished in our navy. My plan is, to do away with the necessity of 
this arbitrary treatment. To raise seamen, and to form their minds 
to volunteer their services into the navy, which can only be done by 
blending the two services to a certain extent together; as seamen 
have, of all other men, the strongest prepossessions where their 
profession is concerned, they never will cheerfully submit to be 
commanded by men who are not seamen like themselves. 

A naval-bred officer, according to the present training, cannot 
possibly acquire the proper knowledge of commanding merchant 
seamen ; his only resource is the strong arm of power, which dis- 
gusts and alienates the minds of men trained as the former are. 
This proves the indispensable necessity of commencing a total 
renovation of our naval system, which can only be done effectually 
by bringing the subject before the legislature, where the merits of the 
question can be fully discussed in a committee, who could examine 
intelligent and experienced men from both services, naval and mer- 
cantile. It is only by an inquiry of this nature that the subject 
can be completely canvassed and understood ; and | feel persuaded, 
from my own knowledge and experience, that the improvements | 
suggest may be rendered of much easier execution than is gene- 
rally imagined. When did merchant seamen hesitate to volunteer 
their services to fight the battles of their country when the public 
service required it? If any lukewarmness was ever manifested, it 
arose solely frem the dread of being detained for an undefined 
period in the naval service. As the whole course of our history 
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bears out my assertion, it proves, that want of courage does not 
enter into the aversion, which they now generally manifest for the 
naval service. At the same time, this growing repugnance con- 
veys a strong proof that the present mode of discipline is founded 
on wrong principles, and does not conform with the feelings and 
notions of men like ours, born under a free constitution; this dis- 
cipline also checks the nobler impulses which stimulate men to 
heroic acts, and which the British seaman will ever achieve, if his 
country will but duly appreciate his exertions. He will also con- 
tinue to secure to her the trident of the sea, against any new rival 
that may arise, as he has done against former competitors. 

It is not to be supposed, that men, who have imbibed the opi- 
nions that Mr. Pitt wished to instil into them, namely, that the 
rights and privileges of a Briton are ever to be held sacred on this side 
the grave, will submit cheerfully to the violation of both as in the 
instances I have described. 

‘The very ideas that you, and the friends of humanity, have en- 
deavored to impress on the minds of all men who are taken away 
and restrained against their will, (the principles on which you found 
a state of slavery,) have tended to render our seamen more alive to, 
and more impatient under, the arbitrary restrictions that are imposed 
on them. I, therefore, insist upon the justice and propriety, that 
as the country requires the services of this particular class of men, 
as well as the sacrifice of their rights and privileges, the country is 
imperiously bound to remunerate them, not only with such other 
rights and privileges as may be connected with their profession, but 
also with further remuneration to place them on an equality with 
other men, This would be an indemnification towards them for the 
sacrifice required, and it would be adequate to remove the evils I 
have so often alluded to, as well as the degrading and irritating 
mode of procuring men by impressment. 

The word discipline, perhaps, is not so generally understood as 
it ought to be, by officers commanding men: too many of them 
define it to be submissive obedience to every regulation or order, 
which they may arbitrarily suggest, however unnecessary, with a 
view to the good of the service, and however wantonly imposed 
upon men. ‘The perfection of it, im their ideas, is pat submission 
to the will, and even caprice of a superior. 1 shall not attempt 
to refute so arrogant a doctrine; I conceive the basis of true dis- 
cipline to be a system of reasonable rules, adapted to the duties 
and necessities of the service; strict obedience to those rules, and 
the performance of those duties, constitute the virtue of the subor- 
dinates, whilst that of the officer consists in seeing them faithfully 
executed, and in never exacting more. He should also be able to 
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ascertain what his men are competent to do, and not require more 
from them than their ability and capacity are adequate to perform, 
He should possess the art of being able to work upon the minds of 
his crew, and thus facilitate, by calling forth their moral energies, 
the execution of the duty required. His own conduct should, at 
the same time, serve as an example and a guide to all; he should 
never make an unreasonable demand, or deny a reasonable request ; 
his word once given, should be sacred, and his eye should perpe- 
tually watch over the comforts of those intrusted to his care ; an 
adherence to those rules would tend more effectually than the os- 
tentatious display of power, which is too often exhibited, to retain 
the men in a sense of their duty, and to make them perform it with 
zeal and alacrity. 

As things are often best understood by comparison, and as | 
have more than once contrasted the hardships to which our mer- 
cantile seamen are exposed in time of war, permit me, Sir, to state 
a few instances connected with negro slavery, which will not only 
show that the comparison is not improper, but that much misre- 
presentation has gone forth respecting the treatment of slaves in the 
West Indies. 

I have known a concern in one of those islands which had from 
twenty to thirty negroes, most of whom were sailors, and who, 
during the late war, were captured, some once, twice, and even 
thrice, and were conveyed to that land of liberty and equality, 
Guadaloupe, all of whom voluntarily returned to their owners as 
soon as they could get away, except one who could not be account- 
ed for; but this you will perhaps say was a rare instance, Sir, [ 
could produce various of the same kind, as well attested as any 
other fact, and which would show that no small share of exaggera- 
tion has prevailed on the subject; however, it substantiates the 
truth of my comparison; and [ might go farther, and ask, if there 
be one instance on record, of mercantile seamen who had been im- 
pressed into the naval service, with the same opportunity to evade 
it, ever voluntarily returning to it again? 

I shall produce another circumstance, as showing the gross de- 
lusion practised upon the public on the subject of the treatment of 
negroes in the West Indies; no cause ought to be supported by 
false statements, and it could be easily proved that the triumph 
which signalises your parliamentary exertions, owed part of its 
success to the most extravagant coloring. I quote, amongst 
several others, the following, as an instance. In the print-shops in 
London, a negro is represented with an iron mouth-piece, and this 
exhibition has been made with a view to make the public suppose 
that this mouth-piece is put on to prevent the slave from eating 
sugar or cane ; yet the whole of the inference intended to be drawn 
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from this subject is false.’ There is a distemper* to which negroes 
are subject, and at which time they are in the habit, unless forcibly 
prevented, of eating earth ; at this time their mouth is covered until 
cure can be effected. This is the secret of the terrific mouth-piece, 
which has been the topic of so much invective against West 
Indians, It is not my intention to defend the principle or the prac- 
tice of slavery; [ am only anxious that the persons who have dis- 
played so much fervor, zeal, and perseverance in attacking both, 
would look at home, and try to correct the evils to which I have 
called your attention in the course of this letter, To the condition 
of the lower classes in this and every other country, hardships are 
attached, which demand as much sympathy as the case of the 
African. 

I have in this country (acknowledged to possess advantages over 
every other) seen women with baskets at their backs carrying dung 
to the field, men loading them, whilst the horses were standing in 
the stable. Was the situation of these women, in point of servitude 
and drudgery, preferable to that of slaves in the West Indies ?— 

et it has not elicited the same declamation. 

With all the clamor we have heard about West Indians, for their 
malpractices towards people of color, it cannot but appear singular, 
that one of the most atrocious acts of this kind was committed by 
one of your supporters, an ex-member of the House of Commons, 
and an ex-governor of a West India island. He, like most other 
men who go to that country, soon abjured his opinions respecting 
the condition of negro slavery. This person—this strenuous ad- 
vocate for justice to people of color—borrowed five hundred 
heavy joes from a Mulatto, and repaid him with light ones. The 
pride of a West Indian, leaving honesty and humanity out of the 
question, would have made him spurn at the idea of committing so 
mean an act, 

I have been astonished at the reasons advanced for the decree 
by which Buonaparte abolished the slave-trade, as if they merely 
arose from a wish to gain allies among the friends of humanity in 
this country and elsewhere. By this act, which originated in any 


' When I say this, I mean as to the cause ascribed for the use of it. That 
it may have been put upon a negro for a criminal act, as punishment, I can 
believe, although I never saw it done, or heard of its being done. in this 
country for the same act, you perhaps would have put a rope round his 
neck, 

? This oftentimes arises through weakness and debility of stomach, brought 
on by living principally on roots and vegetables, without having a necessary 
share ef atimal or salt food to correctit. The French call this Mal d’estomac ; 
the English call their patients Earth-eaters: the former generally apply the 
mouth-piece ; the latter often send them on board of vessels to prevent it. 
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other motives but those of humanity, this able and profligate man, 
—knowing that St. Domingo was lost to France, and the other 
colonies lost at least to him,—made parade of a virtue which cost 
him nothing, and probably hoped, by making the practice general, 
to embarrass us one day in our colonial system. ‘This policy he 
well knew would depress our marine. 1 have also been respectably 
informed, that immediately after passmg this famous decree, this 
artful impostor granted licences to some individuals for carrying on 
the slave trade, which he had so ostentatiously abolished. 

After this, I hope you will see the necessity of attending to the 
41st and 42nd verses of the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
before you think of going further from home. If you will give 
yourself the same trouble you have taken with negro slavery, and 
use your influence in the same degree with the Legislature, to 
institute an inquiry into the evils to which mercantile seamen are 
exposed, you would in that case bring circumstances to light, 
which should astonish you and the friends of humanity; for they 
would prove that, underthe mode of impressment hitherto practised, 
acts of oppression have taken place which are a disgrace toa 
civilised country, and which, | hope, are equally unknown to go- 
vernment' as they are to the public in general. 

The following, I conceive, ought to be among the subjects for 
a Committee of the Legislature :— 

ist, What has been the general conduct of the impress service 
during the late war? 

2nd, What is the present state of naval discipline, and if it 
is founded on principles adapted to the command of regularly bred 
seamen? 

Srd, Are the present articles of war for seamen suited to the en- 
lightened minds of men of the present day ? 

4th, What has been the general conduct of officers towards men? 

5th, What is the cause of the rooted aversion in the minds of our 
mercantile seamen to the naval service ? 

6th, What is the best method to raise a sufficient number of 
seamen in time of war, to man our navy and merchants’ service 
without foreigners ? 

7th, What would be the most efficacious mode of training men 
and boys in the merchants’ service, which is the only good school, 
to make them effective seamen, and form their minds for the navy, 
when the country may require their services ? 

8th, What mode of training is best adapted for officers to enable 


* To this ignorafice I attribute most of the evils which have been pointed 
out in this letter. 
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them to command mercantile seamen, render them effective, and 
prevent desertion? 

Oth, What privileges or rights ought to be granted to seamen, 
so as to place them on an equality with other men, when the 
country requires their particular services, and exacts sacrifices from 
them beyond those which are imposed on any other class of his 
Majesty’s subjects ¢ 

10th, How far is it necessary to blend the two services together 
for general and individual good ? 

11th, What would be the best method to give employment to 
our seamen after the conclusion of a war, until their numbers were 
reduced to answer the peace establishment of the navy and the mer- 
chant service ? 

12th, What would be the best plan for the gradual extinction of 
impressment, without depriving the Executive altogether of the 
right of exercising such power on great and sudden emergencies ? 

13th, Whether a serious injury does not arise to the naval ser- 
vice, by holding it up as a place of punishment for those who com- 
mit petty crimes, when it ought to be held up as a service of honor 
and interest ? 

14th, What is the cause that men taken from the merchants’ 
service with a good moral character, after having been in the navy, 
though for a short time, become more or less corrupted; so much 
so, that they have great difficulty in again obtaining employment 
in the mercantile service when any others can be obtained ? 

15th, What would be the best plan, during peace, of ascertain- 
ing as nearly as possible the number of seamen that might be ob- 
tained for the naval service, in case of war; and what would be the 
best means, should their numbers be insufficient, of obtaining the 
requisite supply in the shortest space of time ? 

16th, How far it would tend to the general good, to cause all 
ships, in those trades that particularly belong to this country, to 
carry a certain number of people according to tonnage, and to do 
away with direct taxation as a means of indemnifying the owners 
for the increase of expense ? 

The difficulty that has hitherto appedred.to the minds of states- 
men and of persons at the head of the Admiralty, of every 
attempt to do away with impressment, has intimidated Govern- 
ment from entering seriously into any plan for the improvement 
of our present imperfect naval code. ‘This repugnance may 
be easily accounted for: the execution of such a plan would 
require the experience of men intimately acquainted with the 
merchants’ service ; in short, it could only be carried into effect by 
practical mercantile seamen. Naval-bred officers, although they 
may possess much sound judgment in other respects, are not cal- 
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culated to frame laws and regulations for the guidance of mercan- 
tile seamen, which is acknowledged by many of themselves. [f our 
ships are to be effectually manned, which can only be done by em- 
ploying native and regularly bred seamen, trained from their earliest 
youth to all the hardships and exertion of the profession, inured to 
every climate and to the changes of season, possessing, at the 
same time, peculiar manners and habits and way of thinking ;—to 
command such persons properly, (many of whom are of as re- 
spectable parents, and possess the advantages of as good an educa- 
tion, as many of the officers in our navy, and consequently ought to 
have a fair chance of promotion in the service,) it would be requi- 
site that the officers commanding such men should unite to a 
thorough knowledge of their profession the exemplary conduct that 
is expected from superiors. It is also indispensable that they should 
be practical seamen ; for a seaman will never look up with respect 
and confidence to an officer who is not master of his profession. 

It is an error very prevalent in the naval profession to insist that 
it is not necessary that an officer should be a practical seaman. It 
is unnecessary to combat so gross a delusion, particularly in a com- 
mercial country, where every man who commands a ship of war 
ought to be able to take charge of and conduct a convoy ; a duty 
which absolutely requires nautical knowledge and ability of the first 
rate, as well as a thorough acquaintance with what merchant ships 
are able to perform. ‘To the want of this knowledge and ability 
may be attributed the loss of many millions during the late war, as 
well as much serious injury in a political point of view. Should 
this defect remain uncorrected, and another American war break 
out, the consequences might be most calamitous.’ 

From the zeal, Sir, which you have uniformly displayed on every 
subject connected with the public good, I am entitled to claim the 
aid of your talents and influence towards the correction of an evil, 
which is of equal magnitude with negro slavery, and appeals with 
infinitely more force to British sympathy. Had you and your 
friends been acquainted with its extent, the extraordinary expres- 
sions would not have been used in parliament, ‘‘ that it would be 
better the war should last ten years longer than that the abolition 
of the slave trade should not be sanctioned by treaty.” The 
sentiment did not express much benevolence towards our mercan- 
tile seamen, who were exposed, as long as hostilities lasted, to the 
hardships | have so frequently enumerated. 

‘Though a stranger to you, Sir, [ am bold to say that few men 
are better acquainted with the state of our mercantile seamen ; and 

* This well deserves the serious attention of zovernment, of the merchant, 


ship-owner, and naval ofhcer ; as also a case lately brought on in the Court 
6f Common Pleas— Faith v. Pearson. 
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few have had, and now have, more intercourse with that meritorious 
class, I shall further take the liberty of stating, that if proper re- 
gulations were once adopted for doing away with the evils. of im- 
pressment, I feel no hesitation in saying, that I can do as much 
towards carrying into effect the ideas I have advanced, as almost 
any man in this kingdom, 

The plan I bave proposed will correspond with that which you 
formed for the extinction of negro slavery, but with this difference, 
that you in the first instance pretended only to aim at amelioration, 
while you are gradually going on to total abolition; whereas, I set 
out with the intention of doing away with impressment altogether, 
by working in such manner on the minds of our youth, as should 
prepare them gradually for voluntary and limited service in the 
navy. ‘This would lead to the idea, that it is a duty imperative on 
them to serve their country ; and, when it is impressed on them, 
on first entering into the mercantile service, that they are liable to 
be called on for a fixed period, to defend the rights, the honor, 
and the interest of their country, there is no doubt that, in due time, 
it will have the desired effect. 

Here, Sir, is a fine and an ample field for your patriotism ; it 
will also afford scope for the exercise of your humanity and sense 
of justice, ‘That the plan has not been sooner taken up and carried 
into effect, may have partly arisen from the extraordinary state of 
public affairs for the last twenty-five years; and many, who per- 
haps felt its expediency, might not have had the experience and 
knowledge requisite to arrange and accomplish it. 1 have not 
taken up the subject from private interest, or party motives; but 
having been a witness for a number of years of the evils | propose to 
correct, I feel conscious at the same time that I could not more 
effectually promote the interest of my country, than by advocating 
the rights and improving the condition of our mercantile seamen. 

My political creed, as well as, | hope, that of every seaman, has 
always been founded on this leading point, my king and my country’s 
cause, let who will guide the helm of affairs; because I conceive 
it to be the duty of every man to aid the executive government 
whilst it acts for the public good ; for government and command, 
founded on judgment and justice, and obedience with respect for 
rights and privileges, tend to the good of all men. 

That the present state of peace, at the conclusion of a long war, 
is the best suited to discuss this subject, is not to be disputed, 
The discussion at this time can have no bad effect on the service, 
nor throw obstacles in the way of government; at the same time 
the subject is now more familiar to the minds of men than it will 
be to the rising generation, after a few years of peace. The time 
is therefore unobjectionable ; and the execution of the plan cannet 
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be longer postponed, without adding to the difficulties of accom- 
plishment, and without the most serious detriment to the naval 
service. ‘The American government is straining every nerve to im- 
prove and extend its navy; and as our relations with that power 
appear to be extremely precarious, it would be downright infatua- 
tion to neglect this vital subject longer. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the mode of impressment during the 
war had nearly annihilated British mercantile seamen and officers, 
so that we had not proper persons to train the rising generation in 
their duties as seamen.’ ‘This, it must be confessed, is a serious 
evil, in a country whose vital interests depend on her marine, and 
proves the imperious necessity of substituting a better system. 

Another session of parliament ought not to pass by without ap- 
plying a remedy to the evil.’ It is impossible, in the present state 
of the political world, to say how long we may enjoy the blessings 
of peace. ‘Though the rage of the storm is spent, yet the clouds 
are not wholly dispersed. It is therefore imperative on us to be 
prepared for every possible contingency; and as the navy is the 
firmest and most constitutional bulwark of these kingdoms, as well 
as the great source of our power and security, it is therefore the 
first and most urgent of all duties to improve its condition, and to 
insure to it hereafter the ascendancy it has hitherto possessed. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
your obedient Servant, 


THOMAS URQUHART. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Jan, 1816. 


' Perhaps no man in the kingdom has ever given this subject a tenth 
part of the thought I have bestowed upon it, from the circumstance alluded 
to in my Letter to Lord Melville, which was, that in my father’s house the 
plan for the bill for registering of seamen was principally written by a friend ; 
perhaps one of the best-informed nautical men of the age, and at that time 
in nautical affairs the right hand of Sir Philip Stephens, then Secretary of 
the Admiralty. The discussions which this Ted to were so impressed upon 
my mind when a boy, that it has been a thought through life. 
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Ir has beena very frequent observation of late years, that medicine 
has not made a progress by any means commensurate to that of 
collateral branches of science, and that the opinions entertained by 
the early Greek and Arabian physicians concerning the causes and 
treatment of diseases, were, in many respects, more correct than 
those of the medical writers of more modern times. I have already had 
occasion to notice the degeneracy of medical practice in the treat- 
ment of disorders of the brain, and of those of the digestive organs, 
in a recent publication, and the more able and extensive works of 
M. Hallé in France, of Mr. Abernethy in England, and of many 
of our recent writers on insanity, have strongly corroborated the 
fact, and have tended to show that in the principal improvements 
in practice, of late, we have done little more than recur to the an- 
cient methods, and have disemburthened ourselves of the empirical 
ary of the middle ages, 

shall endeavor, in the present sheets, to show that this is par- 
ticularly the case with respect to those sorts of diseases which are 
usually called pestilential ; and which, from attacking a number of 
persons at once in a large tract of country, have been called epide- 
mic. Erroneous notions respecting the origin of these diseases 
having led to a confusion of them with those which are contagious, 
there has arisen a promiscuous use of the terms contagious, pesti- 
lential, infectious, plagues, and epidemics, which seems to have 
furthered the bad practice in these maladies. 

According to my view of the subject, the first great distinction 
which ought always to be made, is between the epidemical com- 
plaints and the contagious: the former are universally excited by 
peculiar qualities in the atmosphere, on constitutions predisposed 
thereto: the latter ordinarily propagated by infectious contact, and 
by inoculation. The opinion, that the true epidemics were extended 
by the proximity of the disordered individual to others, seems of 
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modern origin. 1 have searched in vain for this opinion among 
the Greek and other very early writers ; while not only their phy- 
sicians, but even their poets and popular writers, ordinarily ascribe 
epidemics to exciting causes which reside in the casual qualities of 
the atmosphere. 

Some observations I have made on the varieties in atmospheri- 
cal phenomena, during the existence of epidemical complaints, 
induced me several years ago to entertain the same opinion; but 
the limited nature of my own observations prevented me from pub- 
lishing this opinion, till it had been confirmed by persons of lon- 
ger and more extensive experience. Never having been in southern 
latitudes, 1 wished to know the result of similar investigations in 
Africa, Asia, and those fertile fields of medical observation with re- 
spect to epidemics, which lie near the tropics, and to obtain distinct 
notions of the opinions of those nations which, in early times, were 
distinguished for thei intelligence and correct observation. I had 
already noticed certain facts in the history of epidemics, which 
showed their atmospherical causes, and pointed out similar pheno- 
mena in various other complaints not usually regarded as having the 
same cause." It seemed that even the various symptoms of catar- 
thal affections varied together ; so that, at one time, every body’s 
cold would manifest itself in coughing ; at another, by nasal ob- 
struction, and so on, as if atmospherical excitants produced the 
most minute varieties of the symptoms, like specific stimuli, which 
affect particular organs in a particular manner. It seemed also, on 
inquiry, that not only domestic animals, but plants, were affected 
in a similar way, whole tribes being lost by specific disease, in par- 
ticular seasons, without any very obvious cause. In short, the 
whole history and local range of pestilences and epizootics corre- 
sponded so much with that of aérial vicissitudes, that 1 entertained 
no doubt of the true cause. It appeared also, that there were regu- 
lar periods of general irritability, synchronous with atmospherical 
changes, of which the ancients likewise had an imperfect knowledge, 
and which, from their recurring in the course of about twenty-eight 
days, they ascribed to lunar influence. Among the few modern 
writers who have entertained similar notions, many have been men 
of acknowleged ability and experience. The celebrated Sydenham 
thought there were cycles of diseases ascribable to certain revolu- 
tions in the peculiar exciting qualities of the atmosphere, and that 
the characteristic symptoms of disease would revolve at regular 


” 


1 See “‘ Researches about Atmospherical Phenomena,” “ Observations 
on the Casual and Periodical Influence of the Atmosphere on Diseases,” 
&c. London, 1817; and particularly the Perenniel Calendar, published by 
Harding and Co., London, 1824. Articles, Hygeia. 
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though as yet incalculated periods, in the lapse of time. Dr. Meade 
went further; he could not be ignorant of the facts; but, in com- 
pliance with the popular notions of the times, he admitted the 
suggestions of public-fancy which looked to the moon and planets 
as the original cause. Dr. Darwin, whose ingenuity and research 
are undoubted, observed the phenomena of atmospherical and 
periodical diseases, and has illustrated his notions by cases in his 
Zoonomia. I could enumerate numerous other writers, both in 
France and Germany ; but their works were perplexed by the as- 
trological follies of their times. 

Of late, Dr. Maclean has published his extensive experience in 
the Levant, and in India; and has produced many valuable facts, 
which throw light on the notion which [ have long entertained, 
that pestilence has its source in certain insensible qualities in the 
air, which, by irregularly occurring, casually fall on people in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but which belong, more or less, to parti- 
cular places, and constitute the local unhealthiness, in consequence 
of which the ancients considered particular regions as ill-favored 
by the genii locorum. ‘The consequences of these opinions re- 
specting pestilence must be important to medical police and to 
practice. They tend to show the inutility of quarantine, the 
hurtfulness of keeping the disordered subject in the place where 
the disease broke out; and they establish the propriety of a prompt 
removal of the patient into another place, where the epidemic 
influence may not be at that time exerted. Upon this principle, 
we see under what circumstances a fever house would be particu- 
larly beneficial, and where it would be injurious. The thing re-— 
quired is, that it should stand in a place where the epidemical 
influence is absent: hence it must be a moveable hospital ; other- 
wise a pest-house may happen to be a centre point of pestilence, 
wherein the admitted patients cannot recover, because their dwel- 
ling is in the midst, and under the full influence, of the exciting 
cause of the malady. , 

Observations [ have made on the aérial electrometer, as yet 
neither numerous nor correct enough to be published, induced me 
to ascribe part of the cause of the occult epidemic influence of the 
air to peculiarities in its electric state. [ should wish to see others 
engaged in this inquiry. ‘The ancients have left a glimmering of 
this opinion in some of their hymns to the Spirit of Fire. After 
these preliminary hints, 1 shall endeavor to point out the ancient 
doctrine of epidemics. 


HippocraTEs is too well known to medical men, as having be- 
lieved in the efficient power of the air to excite epidemics, to 
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render the citation of his writings here necessary: he likewise 
acknowleges this influence as constantly operating in certain 
regions, in a specific manner. 

His opitions, gathered from the popular doctrines of Egypt and 
India, and confirmed by observation, seem with little variety to have 
been embraced by most of the ancient nations we are acquainted 
with, previous to the relapse of science into the darkness of the 
middle ages; so that I shall speak of it under the name of the 
opinion of the ancients, In the Sacred Writings we find pestilence, 
like famine, ascribed to Heaven, without mention of contagion. 
In the writings of Pagan nations pestilence is attributed to Jupiter 
or the combined power of the elements, or to other of the gods ; 
while in those writers who spoke in more philosophical language 
of the same facts, we find the qualities of the air, happening 
casually or periodically, and operating sometimes generally and 
sometimes locally, always regarded as the source of pestilence. 
Hence, among the former class of writers we find hymns to the 
gods and to the elements, to the sun, to the moon, to the atmo- 
sphere, and to the Spirit of fire or electricity of modern writers ; 
while among the latter class of old writers we find change of place, 
incense, and cleanliness, prescribed as the means of avoiding 
the evil. We find the Greek Tragedians, who espoused popular 
opinion, making those noble invocations to the elements, which 
characterise also the early writings of the eastern nations, derived 
from a habit of ascribing human health or disease to the air, and 
being one of the numerous instances wherein we can explain my- 
thology by referring it to the figurative mode of conveying physical 
knowlege in metaphorical fables.' 

The curious reader may also consult the Orphic hymns to 
the clouds, to the air, and to the heavenly bodies. ‘The ancients, 
too, in regarding the rising and setting of certain stars and 


1 In proportion as we unravel the physical meaning of ancient fables, we 
shall find reason to admire the truly philosophical doctrine they were in- 
tended tu convey. Not only Eolus, Zephyr, Flora, Fauna, Maia, Febris, 
and other personages of antiquity, but the more noble gods and goddesses, 
as Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, &c. &c. were emblems of the physical powers 
of the elements, invented by philosophers, and afterwards taken in a literal 
sense by the vulgar; hence the mythology, religious rites and ceremonies, 
and ablutions of various subsequent nations. A single passage from Horace 
may be selected from numerous others to explain the physical sense in 
which Jupiter was taken for the atmospberical power, and which will 
Serve as a key to passages in earlier poets. For, regarding the power of a 
clear cold night to glaze the snowy surface of the ground with ice, he ob- 
serves, 

—-positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter. 
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constellations as the causes of aérial changes, looked on them af- 
terwards as agents in the production of human disease and misfor- 
tune. 

According to the researches I have been enabled to make from 
published documents, in India similar opinions are to this day 
entertained. Moreover, throughout the vastly extended and popu- 
lous nations of the East the atmosphere is regarded as containing 
the causes of epidemic illness, and the doctrine of contagion is 
found to be confined to Europeans. 

The ancients typified pestilence by certain imaginary beings who 
had a connexion with the air and its phenomena ; and the gods of 
the sky were invoked in times of its prevalence, as is yet done in 
some parts of the East. 

But we will leave the writers who conveyed truth in metaphors 
to those who promulgated its philosophical language. Lucretius 
combined the latter mode with poetry ; and having adverted to the 
necessity of air to life, he shows the consistency of the counterpart 
of this opinion, which ascribes pestilence to its occasional bad 
qualities. 


Nunc, ratio que sit morbis, aut, unde repente 
Mortiferam possit cladem conflare coorta 
Morbida vis hominum generi, pecudumque catervis, 
Fxpediam. Primum, multarum semina rerum 
Esse supra docui, que sint vitalia nobis; 

Et contra, que sint morbo, mortique, vecesse est 
Multa volare ; ea quom casu sunt forte coorta, 

Et perturbartut ccelum, fit morbidus aeér. 

Atque ea vis omnis morborum, pestilitasque, 

Aut extrinsecus, ut nubes nebulaque, superne 

Per celum veniunt; aut ipsa sepe coorta 

De terra surgunt, ubi putrorem humida nacta est, 
Iutempestivis pluviis, et solibus, icta." 
















Again, in allusion to its local influence : 











Est Elephas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili 
Gignitur A.gypto in media, neque preterea usquam. 
Atthide tentantur gressus, oculique in Achzis 
Finibus, inde aliis alius locus est inimicus 

Partibus, ac membris ; varius concinnat id aér.” 







which Virgil has imitated in his Georgics. 

I do not pretend that atmospheric peculiarities alone produce 
epidemic and other complaints, which must be regarded as having 
a compound origin, and as resulting from the operation of pecu- 





' Lucr. lib. vi. 1088. 





? Ibid. 1112. 
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liar qualities of the atmosphere on persons of particular states of 
constitution; otherwise all persons would be affected, which is 
contrary to experience. There are, probably, innumerable varieties 
of temperament, of general habits of life, and of pre-existing dis- 
eases, which in different subjects vary the effects of the air: and 
many persons, perhaps, enjoy a state of health and perfect vital 
action, which may be capable of resisting its evil influence altoge- 
ther. It would, probably, be productive of useful results, if phy- 
sicians of extensive practice would make accurate meteorological 
registers, during the prevalence of epidemic disorders, 

{ should propose accurate registers to be constantly kept of the 
weather, but particularly of the atmospherical electroscope; and 
that the indications of this and other instruments should be parti- 
cularly noticed at the following times :— 

Firstly, and particularly during the prevalence of epidemics and 
epizootics, ascribable to atmospheric influence—the plague, yellow 
fever, various influenzas, during murrains of beasts, a history of 
which is published at Lyons m France ;'—diseases ascribable to 
Epidemia. 

Secondly. In places and among nations where one particular 
kind of symptom is prevalent, ascribed anciently and technically 
to Endemia. 

Thirdly. On the annual recurrence of diseases, as gout, insani- 
ty, &c. and of which we have numerous cases,—ascribed to what 
is called the periodus annuosa, 

Fourthly, At the monthly periodical returns of diseases, or ex- 
acerbation of symptoms, as in insanity, head-ach, general irritability, 
&c. which occur to different persons at different times in the month, 
called periodus menstrua. Are these periods synchronous with 
those atmospherical changes happening near and ascribed to the 
conjunction and opposition of the moon? ‘They have appeared to 
me to be so in a great many cases ; but the observation wants the 
confirmation of time. 

Fifthly. We should notice whether any changes in the instru- 
ments of electricity are found at the periodi diurnales, those critical 
periods of the day or night when the crisis, the returns, or other 
phenomena of many diseases, are noticed; when flowers open 
and shut, as the goat-beard does at noon. 

The place of the moon, too, should be accurately noted. Far as 
I am from indulging in the theoretical reveries of the middle ages 
about lunar influence, yet when I consider the influence of the 
moon on the tides, on the variations of the barometer, and on the 
changes of the weather, I can conceive it possible that she may 


' Recueil de I’Histoire des Epizooties, 8vo. Lyon, 1797. 
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affect vital functions through the medium of other secondary agents 
in the atmosphere. 

With regard, however, to the epidemic influence in the air, it 
must be confessed its remote cause is as yet quite unknown ; but, 
with its existence, as the exciting cause of disease, the beginning, 
the mode of prevalence, the locality, and, in short, all the pheno- 
mena of pestilence, seem (at least to me) reconcilable: while the 
opinion that these diseases are propagated by infection, like the 
smallpox, measles, and other contagious disorders, seems to en- 
hance the difficulty of accounting for the origin of the illness, and 
leads to practices detrimental to health." 

Though my attention to the varying states of the atmosphere 
has been constant, yet my knowlege of epidemics is necessarily 
limited. However, so many and such able persons have supported 
the opinion upheld in the foregoing pages, that I trust I shall be 
excused for their hasty obtrusion on the public notice in the pre- 
sent important stage of the inquiry. 

I cannot leave the subject of epidemic diseases without adverting 
to a curious circumstance, namely, that facts have been continually 
discovered, and were published upwards of a hundred years ago, 
which pointed out the atmospherical cause of many important 
phenomena in the animal system, but which nevertheless were 
overlooked by the majority of practitioners. ‘Treatises exhibiting 
a full account of the recurrénce of particular diseases in particular 
kinds of weather, have in various parts of Europe been published, 
with all the accuracy of detail. All the accounts of these disorders, 
which from the numerous writers | have been able to collect, speak 
of the decided connexion between the malady and the peculiar state 
of the air. But it seems that many have mistaken some prominent 
phenomena in the heavens for the cause ; whereas it might be in 
reality only a concomitant of that peculiar state of the air, which 
had, among other qualities, possessed a power of inducing disorders 
of health. Moreover, the means adopted as a remedy by different 
practitioners were so various, and at the same time attended with 
such an apparent similarity of effects, that we cannot avoid attri- 
buting the amendment in the health of the patients, under regimen 
and treatment so different, to some common cause, and we may 
rationally ascribe their recovery to a change in the atmosphere. 

De Darguiville published at Paris, in 1693, an account of the 
epidemic of that year, and of the success of emetics and phle- 
botomy. Numerous observations to the same effect may be found 
in the Ephemerides Nat. Cur. Kriiger published about the same 


' Even the contagious diseases seem to prevail more in particular kinds 
of weather. 
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time an account of a particular epidemic, which was connected 
with a morbid quality of the air in 1692. 

Léscher, in a treatise published at Whiteb. in 1721, connects 
the grand luminous phenomenon, or northern light of the year, with 
the epidemic of the next year. I will not swell the catalogue of 
writers: I could enumerate about fifty." But I shall content myself 
with referring the reader to the works of Hippocrates, Areteus, 
Celsus, Galen, and other ancient writers; to Hoffman, Sydenham, 
and others of more modern times, particularly to two treatises, one 
by a writer in Germany, “ De Speciebus Morborum Epidemi- 
corum,” in 1758; and the other, Petlius, at Leipsick, in 1749, 
“ De Morbis Epidemicis ab atre Atmospherico. ‘To me it seemed 
at first very curious, that with all these documents before them, 
medical men had almost entirely neglected the investigation of those 
qualities of the air, which had such an important influence on the 
human health. But the obscure nature of these morbid qualities, 
and the imperfections of the generally known instruments of me- 
teorology to demonstrate them, must be the cause why the subject 
is so little advanced. Persons, too, having ascribed illness to some 
particular circumstance connected with the general state of the 
atmosphere, and afterwards finding it occur again without produ- 
cing the epidemic which once accompanied it, have been dis- 
heartened in the inquiry. ‘Thus, for example, M. Berryat, in a 
paper presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences im 1754, 
exhibited a great number of cases of diseases which occurred with 
ahigh barometer. He also showed that in certain weather, as in 
some rainy weather, purgative medicines acted better; that in 
other weather convulsions were more frequent, &c. In this treatise 
he actually ascribes all these effects to the barometrical pressure 
alone. 

To me it seems that the electric state of the atmosphere is prin- 
cipally concerned in producing alterations in the animal functions ; 
and that there are periodical returns of these states of the electricity : 
but my own Journals of the Weather, and of the prevalence of 
epidemics at the same time, is not yet extensive enough to be 
of any utility in establishing a decided connexion between any one 
particular variety of its actions, and any one particular disease. 1 
have merely thrown out this hint to induce further inquiry, and to 
arrest, in the meanwhile, certain very useless and, | believe, very 
injurious precautions, taken against the propagation of pestilential 
diseases, under the false impression that they are entirely con- 
tagious. 

If, after the perusal of the foregoing remarks, it should be 


' For a catalogue of writers on atmospherical and periodical diseases, see 
my tract on those diseases, (p. 82.) Underwood, London, 1817. 
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asked, under the idea that pestilential fever is atmospherical, what 
is proposed for its mitigation and prevention, I must reply, that 
this question involves another of a more extensive nature, namely, 
what kinds of constitution are most susceptible of pestilential in- 
fluence? ‘This must depend, in a great measure, on the nature of 
the epidemic. In cases of low, aud what are called typhus fevers, 
I believe persons who are weak, and irritable, and whose consti- 
tutions have been debilitated by too low diet, bad food, and the 
depressing passions, are must liable, and that, consequently, the 
opposite state of constitution should be maintained as a preven. 
tative: but here | must remark an important distinction to be 
made between a low and enfeebling diet, and a spare one ; and 
likewise between a vigorous and healthy circulation upheld by 
exercise, pleasurable ideas, and good food; and a state of high 
vascular action, maintained by the habitual use of spiritous and 
other stimulants, A low diet, particularly of bad meat, and putrid 
substances, has a most decided tendency to induce that sort of weak- 
ness most to be dreaded, particularly when such a diet is accom- 
panied by close confinement in jails, manufactories, &c. But a 
spare diet, that is to say, one in which no more food is taken than 
be necessary to nourish the body, is the greatest preservative against 
disease : such a diet is compatible with healthy nourishment, and 
combined with good exercise will lead to vigorous health, and a 
state of the circulation capable to resist many epidemics, which 
would destroy the low and enfeebled. But the practice of up- 
holding apparent health, by the use of wine, spirits, and other great 
stimulants, seems to produce a specious and only temporary 
appearance of healthiness, and to induce an exhausted state of the 
bodily powers, which renders the occurrence of distempers more 
dangerous, from the intractable nature of many diseases it is liable 
to bring on. Hence, in general, the mortality from pestilence will 
be greatest among the weak, and greatest of all among those whose 
weakness has supervened on habitual spiritous stimulation. A 
person who lives habitually rather low, may be more easily brought 
up by a little additional nourishment, when occasion requires, than 
one who, by habitually living high, bas worn out the susceptibility 
to stimulus, and is sinking without the means of recovery : just as 
a man, to use a metaphor, who keeps about the base of a mountain, 
and reserves bis strength, can easier ascend, when the air gets foul 
below, than one who has topped the hill, and is already descending, 
with overstrained and diminished powers. 

Thus do we learn how weakness may be, more or less, a predis- 
posing cause of some fevers, in proportion as it is derived from one 
or other of the above sources. We learn, also, how. an excited 
state of the animal machine may be mistaken for one really strong 
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and healthy. It seems to result from people’s acting on a mistaken 
view of the nourishment, necessary for the body, that Europeans 
often die of diseases and accidents from which Indians generally 
recover. The celebrated J. Hunter, whose sagacity and attention 
to physiology seems unparalleled, distinctly noticed this habit of 
living above par, as he called it, and regarded it as the reason why 
so many diseases became incurable. 

Another observation may be made in regard to epidemics. Some 
of the more violent of them certainly affect soonest those indi- 
viduals who are the most exposed out of doors. And yet, con- 
stantly being in the open air, is one of the undoubted modes 
of promoting health and longevity. On this head, [ must observe, 
that there may be certain qualities of the air, during which, it 
would be better to be sheltered from its effects. But, certainly, 
of those who are infected with pestilence from exposure, those 
will be most affected whose previous habits have been indolence 
and close cotinement : from a well known principle of physiology, 
that the susceptibility varies inversely as the application of the 
stimulus, 

For the cure of pestilential fever, when it has actually occurred, 
I would, by no means, omit the customary habits of using the bath, 
of bleeding, of purgatives, &c. &c. Xc., according to the nature of 
the disease, and habit of body of the patient. But previous habits 
of taking stimulus render us less capable of using it medically, and 
also, on the other hand, render dangerous lowering processes ne- 
cessary in other kinds of cases. 

The principal thing, however, is to remove the patient from the 
source of the distemper; and what I have adverted to as a mov- 
able hospital is, that the Fever Institutions should, every where, 
rather make arrangements for moving away the patients into a 
better atmosphere, than to fix the spot of the hospital, which may 
happen to be in the place the most insalubrious, at the time of the 
epidemic : since the sudden occurrence of these diseases, their 
periodical returns, the kind of persons they attack, their range and 
direction, and their spontaneous subsidence, under different modes 
of treatment, are circumstances which must incline one to regard 
them as caused, in a great measure, by a pestileutial constitution 
of the atmosphere, operating more or less locally. 
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PREFACE. 


IMPATIENT to protest against doctrines which I only met with a 
fortnight since in Mr. Hughes’s “ Appeal” and “ War in Greece,” 
I have hastened to the goal without prancing about in periods; 
anxious to write fast rather than well, and to procure justice for the 
cause, not celebrity for the advocate of Greece. I have no time for 
an operation of such length as shortening my statement, or even for 
softening down what may offend those, who have been just confirmed 
in making religion an engine of persecution, by seeing the Catholic 
peers again exiled from their birthright, because they will not pur- 
chase justice by oe If I have talked of sconcing those short 
commons of spiritual food, or, (since God sends meat * * * * * * * *) 
of spiritual cooks, on which the Irish episcopalians contrive to keep 
their souls alive; or have fancied the spoliation worse than the con- 
version of heretics, and an overfed hierarchy as bad as a sanitary in- 
quisition; or have neglected to forget, that of the fugitive priests 
whom England charitably fed, some had been ree wealthier and 
mightier than even ‘‘ the primate of all Ireland;” I hope that these 
interwoven heresies will not prejudice the English jury against my 
clients. A man linked with no party, and privileged by insignificance 
to vacillate, may outgrow such morbid sentiments, but I am too new 
to authorship to have yet learned to hide them. An Englishman, and 
a Protestant, may surely blame a system which disgraces England, 
and almost desecrates Christianity, without denying the worth of 
many individual Irish clergymen, or assailing the English church, 
whose debtor and creditor account to the public good shows a 
balance in its favor; and which clinging to the fabric of the state, 
and growing out of the foundations of property, cannot be roughl 
handled without shaking both. But there are alternatives, whieh 
might calm the inflammation of Ireland; and a reform, which would 
not amount to revolution. 

I have spoken contemptuously of Austria, for I had to consider 
her dealings with foreigners, which are usually mean or tyrannical; 
had I reviewed her domestic policy, I should have said, that exacti 
from her subjects a more than filial obedience, she treats them wi 
almost parental mildness ; and that her system of suffocating intellect 
as an enemy, and treating men like children, may suit a population 
better fed than taught, though it irritates those restless and sensitive 
Italians, who are suffering so severely for the crime of not being a 
homogeneous impenetrable mass. 

I should have been more diffident in passing judgment, if I had 
originally meant to prefix to these pages a name, which forms their 
sole chance of attracting attention. 

If any critical Ibis, whose beak checks the plague of literary ser- 
pents, should pierce this minute ephemeral production, though I may 
shrink from that sensitiveness, which the earliest and deepest trials 
of sensibility cannot raise us guite above, I shall never repent trying 
to redeem the character of England, and to promote the interests of 
Greece. 


Portugal-sireet, August 3, 1822. 
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Wuen I heard that a writer of some eminence had taken up the 
cause of the Greeks, and that an animated and eloquent Pamphlet 
had appeared from the pen of Mr. Hughes, I fondly thought that 
their case was at length fairly laid before the English nation. 
Having read Mr. Hughes’s appeal, I feel dissatisfied with 
pleadings so impassioned and partial, and regret that his name 
should confirm, and his language embellish, the prevailing error, 
that the present struggle is an attempt to drive the Turks out of 
Europe. Mr. Hughes not only assumes this, but he assumes, that 
it is an easy and desirable operation. He should consider what it 
is to expatriate millions of our fellow-creatures, with women and 
children, who, though innocent of all guilt, must be involved in 
the general sentence. He should remember that the scenes, which 
he has so eloquently described, occur only where the two popula- 
tions are interwoven; that Rumelia is inhabited chiefly by Turks, 
and that «the Aga' or Turkish country gentleman,” is not every 
where a faithful original of «* The Saracen’s Head,” for which he 
has made him sit ; but that in the paroxysms of national anarchy, the 
innocent and helpless suffer, while the able and ferocious fatten on 
the spoil. Even in the French Revolution, when men are gene- 
rally allowed to have approached nearer to the nature of dzmons 
than at any other period in the history of the world, it was the 
guilt of a portion only which involved the mass of the nation in 
such misery. He should reflect, that it is no such easy task to 


' Vide Lord Byron. 
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root up an enormous population, and re-plant it in another quarter 
of the world ; and that his colossus of clay could scarcely be lifted 
up by Minerva, and quietly set down in Anadoli. And if it can. 
not be done quietly, how will he effect it? Would he have the 
horrors of Navarin, ‘l'ripolitza, and Yanina, a thousand fold multi- 
plied? For the warfare of two armed populations is far more 
dreadful than the regulated destruction of stipendiary armies ; and 
the soldier, who is paid to kill his fellow-creatures, whether at 
twelve kreutzers, or twelve pence a day, is the least terrible of 
belligerent animals. 

But Mr. Hughes not only approves of this sweeping clause, this 
vast cathartic for a diseased country ; he holds that all European 
nations, and we in particular, are bound to assist in administering 
the dose: “I do not hesitate to affirm, that the atrocities com. 
mitted by the Infidels against their Christian subjects, ought to 
put them under the ban of the European confederation.” The Al- 
lied Powers, during the worst scenes of the French Revolution, 
never pretended to drive the French out of France, because their 
crimes put them under the ban of Europe; the tendency of their 
doctrines and conduct to revolutionise other governments, was the 
pretext for war; and, until this result was apprehended, they were 
suffered to indulge their propensity to noyades and fusillades, and 
to enjoy their mechanical discoveries of the guillotine and the sou- 
pape in all peace and quietness. Is Mr. Hughes then prepared to 
say, that the enormities of the Turkish Government will augment 
the disaffection of Ireland ? 

Suppose the Mufti (or Mahometan «Primate of all Turkey”) 
had, in 1649, declared by a fetfah, that the cruelties which the 
British conquerors, under their chief Cromwell, were committing 
on the Irish, ‘ put them under the ban of all Islamism, and that 
Mahomet the IVth, * then as powerful as George the [Vth now, 
ought to send a fleet of Caravels and an army of Janizzaries, not 
merely to assist in obtaining for the Irish what has been subsequently 
granted them, but to drive the savage Normans, who, six centu- 


' “He entered the city of Drogheda by storm, and indiscriminately but- 
chered men, women, and children; so that only one escaped the dreadful 
carnage to give an account of the tragic scene.” f 

Gorpsmitn, vol, iv. p. 322. 

* At the time of Cromwell’s Irish campaign, the Ottoman power was in 
its full vigor, and from thence advanced in the gradation of the capture of the 
Venetian islands in the Archipelago, the defeat of the Austrians in 1663, and 
the conquest of Candia in 1670, to that acmé of their triumphs, the siege of 
Vienna, which was saved by Poland in 1683: of course not that Poland from 
whom Austria sliced off her provincial kingdom of Galitzia, The power of 
Mahomet the IVth was to the barbarous anarchy of Ireland in 1649, about 
what the power of George the IVth is to Turkey in 1822. 
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ries before, had occupied the Saxon kingdom of England, back into 
Normandy—How would Mr. Hughes, if writing the history of 
that period, speak of that Mufti’s fetfah ? and does he not fear 
lest some future Colombian Gibbon should say of his pamphlet 
and proposal, ‘¢ of the Greeks, foolishness ;” or, if Syntax be an 
author then read, 






— 


“ Eluquentie satis, sapientia param ?” 

There is no reasoning so fair as argumentum ad nationem, no 
tule so infallible as, «* Do as you would be done by.” 

Mr. Hughes says, with a generous ardor, which must not 
blind us to the fallacy of his logic, «* Away, then, with flimsy, 
Jesuitical pretexts. What Christian nation can, what nation would, 
plead an alliance offensive or defensive with the Sultan? It 
is sufficiently disgraceful to have formed any tie or conven- 
tion with tyrants nurtured in ignorance and hostility to our 
faith, slaves to eunuchs and other vile ministers of a seraglio, 
who commit open outrages and insults on the very ambassadors 
| of European states.” The ‘ flimsy Jesuitical pretext” which we 
should really guard against, is that famous sophism, * Fides cum 
hereticis non est servanda ;” a doctrine which will hardly be re- 
| cognised now ; though it might alleviate our financial distress, by 
settling at once the claims of the Jewish stockholders. Of all the 
odd charges which are every day brought against ministers, this is 
the strangest. It seems that they have been guilty of making 
treaties of commerce with people of a different religion from our- 
selves ; that they have aggravated this first fault by observing them ; 
and that they can now atone for such multiplied guilt only by 
: breaking them. 

With regard to the second charge against the Turks, I cannot 
see what we have to do with the qualifications or disqualifications 
which they think necessary in a cabinet minister, any more than 
they have with our tests and oaths of supremacy; though, when 
we thus learn, that the virtue of a Turkish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is owing to necessity rather than choice, we may recall 
with augmented pride the memory of an immaculate minister.' 
As for the last charge, the great error of Turkish policy has 
been prostituting the immunities of an ambassador, and letting 
every insignificant consular agent, Greek or Frank, not only defy 


SSeS SS SS 


: '“ The Lord Chancellor” answers, perhaps, more nearly than “ the 
; Chancellor of the Exchequer” to the Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the black 

Eunuchs, who has, with equal propriety, the gift of all the Grand Seignior’s 
: Crown Livings, and the uncontrolled superintendence of the endless and 
enormous religious foundations throughout Turkey. The parallel between 
our Chancellors and the Kislar-Aga must however end here. 
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the laws of the whole Ottoman empire, but privilege any number 
of its subjects. 

I cannot think that Mr. Hughes is aware of the unavoidable 
deduction from what he has written in the enthusiasm of the 
moment; or that, as an English politician and a Protestant 
divine, he is prepared to pronounce all treaties with Mahometan 
potentates void. Would he send off circulars from the 
Foreign Office to recall our agents in Persia, Africa, and India, 
and orders from the Admiralty to fit out ships at Portsmouth 
against all kings * nurtured in ignorance and hostility to our faith ?” 
Would he copy the very words of his prayer-book into the letters 
of marque, and decree lawful prize against all * Jews, Turks, 
Heretics, and Infidels,” whom he seems more disposed to extermi- 
nate than to pray for? 

I like the old English proverbs, * Fair play is a jewel,” and ** Give 
the devil his due.”’ I would not withhold it even from a Turk, 
and therefore I think Mr. Hughes’s way of inserting traits of indi- 
vidual ferocity ill calculated to give the English public a fair view 
of the case. It is a mode of appeal equally available and equally 
inconclusive on both sides. I object to a sentence of outlawry 
against the ‘Turks, on account of the destruction of Joannina, as 
much as I should to one against the Greeks for the scenes of Tri- 
politza and Navarin. Iam more anxious to soften the minds of 
my countrymen towards the Greeks, than to inflame them against 
the Turks. Mr. Hughes’s pamphlet does him great honor as a 
writer, but he does not want it, for he has already merited and 
obtained a high literary reputation: it will do great harm to the 
Greek cause, which has been sufficiently injured in this country by 
the misrepresentations of its advocates. 

This wild scheme, of at once driving the Turks from Europe, 
had been before inculcated with equal vehemence by the author 
of «© War in Greece,” a work of whose technical merits I am not 
qualified to speak, but whose spirited and vigorous language is no 
less calculated to mislead, than Mr. Hughes's beautiful and finished 
periods ; for, it is no small aggravation of the mischievous tendency 
of these two addresses, that they are both in their several ways 
remarkably well written. This author is more decisive than Mr. 
Hughes in his sentiments. He says: ‘The European cabinets 
have a simple and just course to steer, it is with conjoint and equal 
forces, to drive the Turks out of Europe; giving to Greece a 
sovereign and a constitution, and then evacuating the céuntry.” 
Simple enough! though I apprehend that the country will have 
been sufficiently evacuated by the effects of the first part of this 
remedy. Without saying a word about the paramount duty of 
sovereigns towards their own subjects, and considering only 
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the practicability of the proposed measure, I am surprised that 
such disinterested destruction of the Turks should be contemplated 
by an author, whose opinion of the necessary selfishness of 
all governments is so strong, that he says, only a few pages 
before: “Had not the loss of three hundred thousand of the 
best French troops taught England that she could not play the 
same game, the crowns of Spain and Portugal would probably 
have been added to that of Great Britain, under as plausible pre- 
texts as are used in the appropriation of the territories of Indian 
legitimate sovereigns. I do not find fault with the practice, I only 
mean to say that such are the principles on which nations gene- 
rally act.” Iam sorry that any Englishman should think his go~ 
vernment so wicked, his countrymen so foolish, or his sovereign so 
unlimited, as to give a moment's plausibility to such a wild notion ; 
but I am glad that he has administered this previous corrective to 
his new medicine of a constitution which Foreigners are to prescribe. 
How efficacious soever this fashionable specific for all national 
disorders may be, the best ingredients in a constitution will be 
inoperative, unless it is the choice of the people on whom it 
must act. While constitutions, like plants, thrive or wither ac- 
cording to the site and soil into which they are transplanted, suchr 
experimental gardening must be both unsafe and uncertain ; and 
earls of Sparta and Thebes, with county members for Messenia 
and Argolis, might be grafted on Greece, without producing the 
English fruitage of liberty. 

I fear, nothing resembling a crusade will succeed in this age, 
when ridicule ensures failure, and when Peter the Hermit 
would be classed with our radical and methodistical mountebanks, 
or be possibly set in the stocks. Adventure, once clothed in dan- 
ger, and linked with Enterprise, and courted by gallant spirits, 
counts among her knights errant only the couriers of Rothschild or 
Baring; and now that Commerce boasts no more the romance 
and gallantry of war, and war, fed with loans, is conducted by all 
the rules of arithmetic, the most glorious successes of the Greeks 
would make consols fluctuate more than our sympathies. Nay, 
though the crusades of old, by banishing and impoverishing both 
kings and nobles, raised the people, and sowed the seeds of free- 
dom throughout Europe, promoted trade, augmented knowlege, 
contributed to make one family of many nations, and, like the 
study of alchymy, produced a host of unsought and unexpected 
advantages, yet this calculating generation can scarce pardon their 
wild romance. I do not presume to blame the nineteenth century 5 
for, though virtue must in general be confined to domestic life, 
and the existence of nations be checkered with wars and massacres, 
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there is, perhaps, just now rather less national folly and guilt in 
the world than usual. 

I regret that the author of « War in Greece” should have sug- 
gested young Napoleon as a sovereign for the Greeks. ‘The mere 
idea is calculated to damp the benevolence of the English public 
towards them; and the realization of it would probably excite the 
jealousy of Europe, and involve them in future wars. 

The only reason for young Napoleon’s being so frequently re- 
commended to insurgent nations,.who are supposed to be looking 
out for a sovereign, is the assumed probability of his resembling 
his father; but it is a strange infatuation to desire again the inflic- 
tion of a conqueror ; a second edition of one, who sinned more in 
leaving undone so much practicable good, than even in effecting 
so much positive evil. Europe has had quite enough of the 
Buonaparte breed, whether considered as a dynasty of usurpers, 
a gang of plunderers, or a club of upstarts ; and I _ the cant 
about sparing the fallen, and * de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” will 
never level the immoveable boundaries of right and wrong, shield a 
character which is historical property as a warning rather than a 
model, or make us more indulgent to a tyrant on account of his 
extraordinary talents, than to a tiger in favor of his enormous 
teeth. The choice of young Napoleon, as the sovereign of Greece, 
is as little contemplated by the Greeks, and altogether as impro- 
bable as it is undesirable. France will continue to waste her diplo- 
matic address in vain endeavors to procure him the ecclesiastical 
tonsure, and the Emperor of Austria will keep him, through justi- 
fiable fear of so powerful a_ neighbor, as a hand-grenade which 
he may throw at will among her restless and divided popula- 
tion. 

When these ravings, about turning the Turks out of Europe, 
furnished a silly newspaper with a great part of the nonsense it 
kneads up for the daily consumption of the public, and while the 
Greek cause' was only made a scoop for spattering printer’s ink 


* I cannot suffer a second Edition to be published without expressing my 
regret that this sentence should have given offence to these kneaiers of 
nonsetise. So fully was the misfortune of iningled fury and feebleness 
balanced by the merit of early zeal in the Grecian cause, and by martyrdom 
frum the well-served battery of the Courier, that [ cancelled my first expres- 
sion, ‘ the silliest newspaper of the day,” because I felt that it was the 
same thing as saying “the Morning Chronicle,” and was an unfeeling per- 
sonality on a paper whose vigorous youth ought to procure it respect in its 
decrepitude, and whise daily offspring should be privileged tu drivel by such 
a brilliant ancestry. Nay, I was so anxious that there should be no need- 
less dissension even between us, between the most insignificant and the 
most ridiculous of Grecian advocates, that I should have expunged the 
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over a rival ;' even this, to one who really wished the Greeks to’ 
succeed in their reasonable attempt, was sufficiently provoking. 
When such hallucinations found their way into the House of Com- 
mons, which, whether or not, as some say, it has ceased to pacify 
the people, and make them believe they tax themselves, is at least a 
speaking trumpet, through which the most insignificant proser may 
make himself heard over the whole world—when the advocates 
of Greece played into the hands of men, whose long possession of 
power has soothed them into an official ‘temper, and sharpened 
them into an official tact, which baffles the superior speaking but 
captious and exaggerated tone of their opponents, of men, whose 
regimented and salaried mass opposes an unyielding column to the 
guerilla attacks of unpaid and often unarmed volunteers—it was 
still worse, 

But now, that this mischievous nonsense is brought forward 
with the influence of Mr. Hughes’s name as a traveller, and the 
seduction of his language as a writer; while the Greeks as yet are 
only misrepresented and not represented in England, I beg to pro- 
test against the doctrine before it spreads, and to disown, in the 
name of the Greeks, projects which are as deserving of reprobation, 
as they are liable to ridicule. 

Little intending ever to venture on the stormy sea of printers’ 
ink, I had still less idea that I should wield a pen for Greece, and 
thus 


“ Presume to lay my hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause.” 


But all our mighty ones are silent ; scarce a tongue or a pen is 
moved, little is said, and that little ill calculated to conciliate public 
opinion. I shall be satisfied if this effort of an unknown and un- 
fledged writer stings any older and abler head into a sense of shame 
for leaving such a cause to be defended by such puny hands. 

I trust we do not boast in vain a Lansdowne, a Grey, a Holland, 
a Brougham, a Mackintosh, and a Tierney; men who have ever 


obnoxious paragraph, if [ could have foreseen the insatiable greediness of 
those, who, rich in such wealth aiready, seize my little contribution of 
ridicule as their own. It is the misfortune, not the favlt of the Greeks, 
that the least ingenious of works of fiction thus pursues its imaginary 
call to write down a cause, which is not, like that of the Whigs, strong 
enough to escape being damned by such uninvited patronage, and which in 
those . scimotigri paws 1s so slabbered with a saliva of mingled venom and 
froth, that its disfigured features can scarcely be recognised by even its 
fondest admirer. The Greeks are no more responsible fog the insults 
offered under the shelter of their cause to the British army, than the Whigs 
are for the horrid lineson the death of Lord Londoaderry ; and, instead of 
needlessly considering the Chronicle as their organ, it would be but com- 
mon justice to judge them by so rational an advocate as the Morning Post, 
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been ready to advocate the cause of sufferers, without that nice and 
jealous investigation into their quantum of desert, which ultimate. 
ly hardens every heart, and is but an excuse for selfishness. Iam 
aware they can but little influence the measures of Government ; 
for, like every moderate party, they are as weak as respectable, ina 
country divided between Tories and Reformers, between those 
who would support things as they are at any rate, and those who 
would change them at every risk. But it is the apathy of the peo- 
ple, not the conduct of the ministry, that I blame; if the Oppo- 
sition cannot direct that taxing and funding piece of mechanism 
which we call Government, it may inform and rouse the English 
public; for the House of Commons still retains what it has not yet 
deserved to forfeit, great influence over the opinions of the nation. 
Though Parliament may be more influenced by than influencing 
the existing ministry, that little oblong room, utilized by the blessed 
accident of its gallery and the illegal toleration of its occupiers, is 
the sensorium of the universe, and the head-quarters of opinion. 
If itis a safety valve through which national discontent escapes, and 
which has not yet been choked by all the smoke and vapor per- 
petually rolling through it, it is, like Jupiter’s barrel, a receptacle 
for the petitions of the whole world ; it is the tribunal of final re- 
sort for nations, the sanctuary of thought, the asylum of the per- 
secuted, where the armed tranquillizers of discontented states can- 
not penetrate, and where the mazes of diplomacy cease at length to 
shield the oppressor, or tire down the oppressed. Will they not 
wield a weapon, which half a century's majorities have not de- 
prived them of? 

It is by thus advocating with indiscriminate generosity the cause 
of all who suffered, that they have often extorted the applause even 
of those to whom they appeared captiously, and almost factiously, 
to embarrass a Government which they could not guide, But 
public opinion has not yet struck the balance in their favor, and 
there never was a happier occasion for adding another item to their 
account, than is here presented by a cause a. like the abolition 
of African slavery, needs not incur the imputation of party-feeling 
or interest, but might be advocated on the purest grounds of uni- 
versal philanthropy. 

When a subscription for the relief of the Greeks (a fair crite- 
rion of the interest which they had excited) was proposed last 
Christmas, the idea was received not only with indifference but 
ridicule, and public opinion does not seem materially to have 
warmed or softened towards them since. This appears difficult to 
account for; as their cause is at least interesting, and might have 
attracted attention if it did not command applause. Many, espe- 
cially our French neighbors, think we are no longer alive to pity, 
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nor enthusiastic for freedom 5 yet 250,000/. bestowed on the Irish 
may prove that we can feel as warmly as when we poured the 
stream of charity from the Tagus to the Mosqua ; and the general 
anxiety to add even further security to the edifice of British free- 
dom, shows that we are no less attached to the cause of liberty 
than our fathers were. I think that this apathy, which disgraces us 
in the eyes of foreigners, proceeds from the six following causes :— 


“Ist. A bad opinion of the Greeks ; 

2d. The language of their partisans ; 

$d. An erroneous view of the interest of England, and 
4th. Of that of Turkey ; 

5th. A misconception of the objects of the Greeks ; 


6th. A confusion of their cause with that of the Transdanubian 
Principalities. 


I shall endeavor in this hasty address to remove the prejudice 
which these six causes have combined to excite. 

England cannot afford Greece the active assistance of her arms, 
but her approbation or blame are no slight weights to throw into 
the scale; this nation has long been the Areopagus of mankind, 
and the career of England, during the last quarter of a century, 
has raised yet higher her pre-eminence and her responsibility ; 


for, without discussing the original necessity of our great struggle, 
the manner in which it was conducted, or the use which has been 
made of its results, those only who are blinded by early prejudice, 
Or irritated by unsuccessful opposition, can deny that it has added 
to our national consequence. Let us not now for the first time 
incur the heavy charge of misleading the opinion of our species. 
Since taking up arms against the Greeks was as much out of the 
question as arming in their favor, we have already sided as active- 
ly as we could against them, by that sullen silence which, in a 
nation enjoyifig and using perfect immunity to speak and print, is 
tantamount to ‘condemnation. The public is bound at least to 
listen to a statement of their case, before it is irrevocably stamped, 
or rather branded, with the stigma of our blame. Though my 
residence in Greece has added to the interest which the early 
studies of an Englishman create for all that bears her name, I am 
induced to advocate her cause more from anxiety to remove this 
= England, than from grief even at the sufferings of 
reece. 

I shall begin by examining how far our bad opinion of the Greeks 
is justified by what we know of their past and present state ; for the 
newspapers, hostile to their cause, contend that they do not deserve 
assistance. ‘This charge divides itself into two heads; 1st, Their 
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character before,' and 2dly, Their conduct since, the commence- 
ment of the struggle. 


* T find in an old college exercise of my own, a passage which may en- 
force my arguments; and while I fancy that all the post-horses I see are 
whirling away customers from my publisher, and proselytes from my cause, 
to some bower impervious to pity and politics, and that | have not a mo- 
ment to lose in getting my “ Thoughts” into the hands at least, if not the 
heads, of the few fugitives whom [ can shoot flying, I avail myself of the 
following paragraph, to pacify a Compositer clamorous for notes, promised 
but not provided, and to rebut the charges against the Greeks : 

“ Those who, while they own that bondsmen should be freed, pronounce 
that Greece is too much wasted by a national atrophy to be thus revived, 
should, before they pass a sentence uf worse than death on an entire 
people, inquire if all the charges which have been brought against the 
Greeks are true. 

“They are said, when advanced to office, to pillage their fellow rayahs ;— 
but the power which they abuse is sold them by the Turks, who set a price 
on every office, from the sceptre of Bukorest to an Archon’s wand ; and in 
all countries, those whu purchase political power will reimburse themselves 
by plunder or speculation. 

“ They are called intriguing :—that which in minor objects is stigmatised 
as low intrigue, becomes in wnightier schemes a dignified ambition. Tue acti- 
vity with which cabals are prosecuted fur an Archbisliop’s throne, only 
proves that the Greeks could take an interest in the politics of their coun- 
try, that the germs of generous ambition exist, and need but the fostering 
warmth of freedom to swell into maturity, branch out into grandeur, and, 
rich in all the fruits of virtue and happiness, form at once the ornameut 
and shelter of the laud. 

“The Greeks are reproached as frivolous :—what have they except trifles, 
on which to waste that vividness of feeling, that keenness of perception, 
that luxuriance of fancy, which form the ground-work of the charge? Will 
the Purte enrol them in ber armiesr Is there much temptation tu be a po- 
litician under the terrors of an armed despotism? Or an author where 
as is unknown? Or a merchant where wealth and confiscation are 

ut cause and effect ?—Yet we reprvach them because they are nu longer 
poets, statesmen, and generals. Can a Greek, though be had the virtues 
of an Aristides and the talents of « Pericles, be any thing but a wretched 
slave? Is he not fortunate in being able to interest himself about nothings ; 
to Ay, though but for an instant, from the restlessness of agonising reflec- 
tion, and to draw a voluntary delirinm from the animation of childish met- 
riment? Never let us confound misfortuue with guilt, nor call that a crime 
which is but a calamity. 

“The Greeks are accused of being fulse :—I allow that they are not 
guided by scrupulous candur towards masters who have always oppressed, 
and allies who lave uniformly deserted them; and that they seek to 
purry the bluws of power by the only weapon which is left them, dissi- 
mulation ; But tyranny invariably necessitates deceit, and self-defence only 
justifies falsehood. 

“They are stigmatised with cowardice:—I grant that ap unarmed and 
helpless village crouches beneath the cannon of a Turkish army; thata 
thinly-scattered population flies before a Turkish army; that a wretched 
islet awaits in silent terror the annual rapine of the Pasha’s fleet. But 
does this prove the cowardice of the conquered, or only the conqueror’s 
might? “That seeming slumber of submission is but the torpor of com- 
bined despair and helplessness ; the Genius of Grecce is shackled in every 
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When the present revolution broke out, the Greeks had been 
for almost three centuries under a government, which, though I 
am not prepared to call it the most cruel, is certainly the most 
pernicious that ever afflicted a people ; and they peculiarly exem- 
plified the usval consequences of such a state. The national cha- 
racter, already debased under the Eastern empire and the subse- 
quent tyranny of Venice, sunk lower still. ‘The total insecurity 
of property paralyzed industry and enterprise; while habitual-ty- 
ranny produced deceit. The difficulty of printing confined litera- 
ture to a comparatively small portion of the population; and the 
Greeks were, on the whole, as far below their Western as they 
were above their Eastern neighbors. In England, however, we 
underrated them, from causes which threw no discredit on either 
them or us. Our opinion was principally founded on the reports 
of travellers, who, excluded from most parts of Europe, saw them 
in precisely the most unfavorable point of view; in their own 
country, either cowed or corrupted by their Turkish masters; 
grovelling in the provinces, or caballing in the capital. There 
were very few Greeks resident in England ; for, besides the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way by the Levant Company, they, like the 
Jews, preferred countries in which there was little industry or en- 
terprise to compete with and contract their own.' 

Still I do not hesitate to assert, that there were, not indeed in 
Greece, where a Greek could be neither rich, nor learned, nor 
otherwise eminent, with impunity, but of the Greek nation in 
Italy and Germany, more men of enterprise and information, 
than there were in Portugal during any period of that romantic 
and persevering attachment, which induced John Bull to keep her 
like a little worthless mistress, and to sacrifice to her interest the 
custom of 26,000,000 of Frenchmen; more than there were at 
the precise moment when his heart was softened, and his purse 
opened by the great Lisbon earthquake ; more than there were, 
when almost yesterday he fought for her, before her sons had 
been made good soldiers by Marshal Beresford, or tolerable citizens 
by their late revolution. There was, moreover, this material dif- 


limb: an effort, though but of suffering nature, a convulsion of pain, or 
eveu a sub of agony, would only rouse his torturers; he must at once burst 
every fetter, or his struggles will only rivet their links.” 

' Those who fancy that a Greek 1s an amphibious monster, half Euro- 
pean and half Asiatic, will be surprised at hearing, that there are in London, 
at this moment, the. following respectable Greek merchants; Eustratius 
Rallis, Mavrogordato, Alexander Contostavlos, Phrankiadis, and Negrepon- 
tis ; and either in London or Cambridge they may satisfy themselves, that 
Messrs. Schinas, Maniakis, and Pappanicotas, are men arrayed like our- 
selves, in coats, breeches, and waistcoats, and whose manners and informa- 
tion would not disgrace the best European society. 
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ference between the two nations: there existed no apparent ex. 
cuse for the degradation of Portugal; she was protected by Eng. 
land, and unmolested by foreigners ; she had the port of Lisbon 
for commerce, and the university of Coimbra for literature ; yet 
she did little in trade, and less in letters ; she had printing-presses 
on the spot, yet she produced neither original works of talent, nor 
translations of the slightest utility. "The Greeks, long before 
their present resurrection, had shown great commercial enterprise, 
and an insatiate thirst for knowlege, under peculiar disadvan- 
tages; while they crowded the universities of Germany ' and 
Etaly, they had established many primary schools throughout the 
whole of Greece, and had printed in foreign countries translations 
of most European works of utility. They had fertilized the plains 
of Hungary and the Crimea by their industry, and peopled the 
expanse of the Levant with their sails. Individuals of their na- 
tion filled, with honor to themselves and to their country, high 
military and diplomatic offices in the courts of France, Russia, and 
Austria,* and several Greek professors occupied chairs in Italy.’ 
In Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara, where the Greeks enjoyed a pre- 
carious municipal independence, where they received no encourage- 
ment but oblivion, and owed their purchased impunity of exertion, 
not to the benevolence, but the combined avarice and indolence 
of the Sublime Porte, the mere temporary removal of the dead 
weight of despotism had enabled the elasticity of Grecian industry 
and enterprise to rise from the prostration of ages. These barren 
rocks possessed numerous fleets and an extensive trade, while the 
continental defenceless city of Aivali was adorned by a college of 


‘ There were between three and four hundred Greek students in Germany, 
and between five and six hundred in Italy. A still greater number was ex- 
ore to resort to a university, about to be founded in Ithaca by the Ionian 

overnment, which had already appointed, as chancellor, the Earl of Gui 
ford, whose unostentatious and almost subterraneous efforts to enrich the 
Greek character with “knowlege which is power” have for many years 
made him the link of benevolence between Greece and England. 

2 Capodistrias, Sturdzas, Negris, Croutaz, Neranzis, Mustoxidis, Persianis, 
&e. with many naval officers, served in Russia, a few in Austria, and there 
were once many in the imperial armies of France. But the prosperity of 
the Greeks, who bought promotion by perpetual expatriation, no more ex- 
cuses the Turks, than the honors, to whi oe rose in every Euro- 

service but our own, blotted out the disgrace of those laws which we 
| aon abolished. Let me add, that the Greeks, whom oppression had driven 
to exile, were ever distinguished for loving and serving the country they 
had been forced to quit, and that the noblest names of modern Greece are 
lier benefactors, Demetrius Mouruzis, the patriarch Gregorius, and the 
brothers Zosimas. 

3 Nicolaus Mavrommatus at Bologna, Dalla Decima and Spiridion Pap- 
padopoulus at Padua; and Pavia once boasted among her professors the 
name of Uco Fosco1o. 
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three hundred students, and several magnificent hospitals; a laz- 
garetto, the great desideratum in Turkey, with other works of 
utility, was about to be built, when the present revolution broke 
out, and this city was burnt by the Turks, those of its 45,000 in- 
habitants, who escaped from slaughter, dispersing throughout 
Greece, where, unless relieved by the hand of foreign charity, 
they will probably sink under the more gradual process of famine. 
The three islands are as yet untouched, and crowded with the 
remnant of those fugitive women and children, whom they at first 
received,’ and with whom they are sharing their last morsel, they 
still remain examples of what the Greeks can be made, by a mo- 
mentary relaxation of Turkish tyranny. 

No where has an enslaved press treated the Grecian cause with 
more injustice and contempt than at Vienna. Austtia, wearied 
perhaps by the monotony of paralysing states once industrious 
and powerful, and palled with unresisted destruction, recently in- 
dulged the whim of creating prosperity, and chose the city of 
Trieste in Istria for the scene of so un-Austrian an experiment ; 
where, if this be an unavoidable evil to which she reluctantly sub- 
mits in the more congenial pursuit of ruining Venice, she has at 
least the consolation of knowing that her policy is debased by the 
least possible alloy of good, since the deeay of Venice proceeds far 
more rapidly than the growth of Trieste. Now, in this favored 
epots the Greeks, these barbarous and reviled Greeks, are by far 

most conspicuous merchants,* and more than divide the merit 
of creating Trieste, though they cannot dispute with Austria that 
of destroying Venice. I have no doubt that, previous to the de- 
struction of ‘the sacred band” of 500 youths,’ on whom the 
future literary eminence of Greece mainly rested, she possessed, 
not on her soil, yet under her name, more men of intelligence and 
cultivation than* are to be found on the whole area of Austria’s 


’ That I may not unfairly darken the picture by letting the reader sup- 
pose that the rest of these women have been starved, J must explain, that 
they have been distributed over the rest of Greece. 

> The houses of Galatis, of Scartikiotis, and of Zographos, are among the 
first at Trieste; and even at Vienna, Ralli and the brothers Viasti are 
considerable merchants, 

3 The sacred band, composed of 500 young Greeks, who had left the 
Universities of Germany to join their insurgent countrymen, was, at the 
battle of Dragheskan, like its ancient namesake, cut in es by the enemy, 
gallantly fighting till only twenty men survived. 

+ The following are some of the Greek Literati of the day :— : 

Eugenius Vulgaris, Nicephorus Theotokis, Constantious Karaioannis, Ba- 
lanus of Joannina, Athanasius of Paros, Joseph the Mcesodacian, Neophy- 
tus the Kapsokalivitis, Georgius Sakellarius, Daniel Philippidis, Athanasius 
Psallidis, Demetrius Darvazis, Athanasius Christopulus, Constantinus 
Kokkinakis, Constantinus Kumas, Lamprus Photiadis, Auastasius Georgia- 
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territories, from the Sered to the Inn, and from the. Save to the 
Vistula ;' for I do not include her kingly provinces of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, or Rome and Naples ; these she has not held long 
enough to quench sg the glowing ashes of science and litera- 
ture; ‘besides, though she may curse them. with the Austrian 
sway, she cannot brand them with the Austrian name. I shall 
scarcely be accused of blamable enthusiasm for Greece, since 
I make the literature of Greece, and that of Austria, the objects of 
a serious comparison ; for the town of Geneva, scarcely larger 
than Southampton, has alone produced more eminent writers than 
the whole Austrian hereditary dominions ; whose productions “ en 
fait de grands hommes” have been confined to field-marshals and 
chamberlains. 

If the Greeks were so respectable and prosperous, it will be 
asked, why did they rebel? The present revolution may have 
been premature ; they would perhaps have acted more wisely, 
though less gallantly, if they had bowed their necks a little 
longer to the yoke; but the occasion was tempting; and, if 
Russia repeats the desertion of 1772, we shall be warranted in 
suspecting her of having practised the same shameful seduction. 
Besides, these four bright points of insulated prosperity, only ag- 
gtavated by contrast the sufferings of the rest of Greece, and 
threw over that unhappy country just light enough to make the 
general desolation, ** darkness visible.” It was even uncertain 
whether the Turks had really pardoned industry and wealth, or 
whether they were only suffering these early fruits of partial liber- 
Y to ripen thoroughly for confiscation. I am far from eulogizing 

e Greeks; they are a people degraded and demoralized by a 
long course of misgovernment; but it is libelling human nature, 
to suppose any nation innately and incurably vicious, as much as 
it is outraging human feeling, to hold those only worthy of com- 
passion, who deserve esteem. If the evil of degradation lies on 
them, the guilt of it rests with their oppressors. It is but poor 
sophistry, to corivert the consequences of suffering into charges 
against the sufferer, or the results of tyranny into an apology for 
the tyrant ; for it is a maxim no less of universal justice than of 
English law, that no man is entitled to profit by his own wrong. 
Besides, the argument proves too much; for, according to such 
reasoners, the ‘'urks should be bound by treaty to increase their 
tyranny and the consequent demoralization of their victims ten- 


dis, Adamantinus Koray, Neophytus Ducas, Anthimus Gazi, Kaora, and 
Koletti Secretary to the Congress, 

* I do not speak of Tuscany, whose government is by no means oppres- 
sive ; a very small part of the revenues of the Grand Duke being derived 
from any mode of taxation. 
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fold, and there would then be ten times as much reason for the 
Turks continuing to torment, and the Greeks to suffer. It is ar- 
guing in a vicious circle, to contend that nations are not to be 
delivered from a bad government, till they have shown themselves 
worthy of a better; it would ensure immortality to oppression ; 
for the history of the world does not produce an instance of a 
people being reformed by tyranny. 

I will not quote the old instances of republican, imperial, and pa- 
pal Rome, or Greece herself while free, or when under the succes- 
sive tyrannies of Byzantine sophists, and Tartarian savages; but I 
will appeal to what is before our eyes. Does any reasonable 
being suppose, that a man born in Galway is necessarily more fero- 
cious than if he had seen the light in East Lothian? That God 
created one for a civilised, and the other for a barbarous popula- 
tion, or that nature is responsible for the difference between the 
two countries? Does any man imagine, that if we had saddled 
the Presbyterian population of Scotland with such a burthen of 
Protestant episcopacy, as we inflicted on the conquered Irish, 
they would be now all good humour and meekness? That if the 
Scotch Episcopalians had 2-11ths of the land, and 1-10th of the 
produce of the entire country, to keep them in archbishops, 
bishops, deans, &c. &c., the Scotch would be a contented peo- 
ple? That, if the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland were, as a 
body, unprovided for, disowned, and almost proscribed, they 
would be deeply smitten with the love of church and state? 
Among the many reasons given for doing nothing, or doing only 
nothings for Ireland, has any one yet alleged her inferiority in civi- 
lisation ? On the contrary, though Milan and Mantua are still 
thought too barbarous to have deputies, Connamara, twenty years 
ago, obtained a virtual extension of the elective franchise, by those 
leaseholds, which thus anticipated the most obnoxious theories of 
reform. 

To those who argue against Greece from what she is, and ob- 
ject to arguing for her from what she might be, I again say, look 
at Ireland and Scotland, and there see how justly a government is 
responsible for the moral condition of the people.' Successive 


' Let me explain, that I do not mean to instance Scotland as a country 
well governed in the gross; but merely in these details: church discipline, 
and public education. My aim was to illustrate the effects of that purely 
religious persecution which has so long harassed the Greeks, not for being 
Greeks, but for being Christians, by a comparison between Scotland, and 
Ireland—by far the most favored in soil, climate, and geographical position. 
The Scotch are utterly unrepresented ; the Irish, instead of being, like our- 
selves, what we are taught to call virtually, are really and actually repre- 
sented. For the moral, the religious, the orderly, and instructed Scots, 
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sultans have effected in Greece what a series of parliaments, by 
that legislatorial omnipotence which can tax not only the unrepre. 
sented but the unborn, have done in Ireland ;’ they have gained a 
complete victory over Nature, though she struggled to resist the 
doom of misery with rebellious productiveness of soil and climate, 
Think what Scotland would now be, if we had made the almost 
hostile discrepancy of her church discipline, or her attachment to 
the house of Stuart, an excuse for governing her ¢ [Irlandaise ; 
think what Jreland would now be, if we had availed ourselves of 
the similarity between the Roman Catholic and the English hierar- 
chies to extend a real impunity, the equality of advantages, not 
merely the relaxation of penalties, to conscientious error; and 
then judge whether Greece would be improved by liberty. 

But granting for a moment that the Greeks are irreclaimable— 
is compassion a sort of mental quicksilver to mark the mind’s gra- 
duated scale of praise and blame, and must we have a freezing 
point for our compassion? I do not call upon my countrymen to 
relieve the Greeks, because they are unblemished patriots, but be- 
cause they are suffering fellow-creatures. I am not going to in- 
voke the shades of Solon and Socrates, but I think that those, who 
feel so deeply the beauty of a tragic chorus, might feel a little the 
misery of an expatriated, wandering, starving, slaughtered people; 


who have nearly disproved the adage, that “a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing,” and who might almost realise with impunity the utopian 
scheme of universal suffrage, there is just mockery of representation enough 
to corrupt the few monopolists of election ; and in the educated and opulent 
Glasgow, I found respectable tradesmen, unconscious that they were al- 
lowed a whole quarter of Mr. Campbell to protect them in parliament. Of 
the Irish, a much larger proportion enjoys the elective franchise than in 
England, and the number may be almost indefinitely augmented by the 
prevalent insertion of lives, in even the shortest leases, the splitting of these 
virtual and often fraudulent freeholds, and the consequent forced manufac- 
ture of children, not, as Swift suggested, for immediately supplying the 
tables, but for hereafter crowding the poll booths of the rich. The Irish, 
too, have the benefit of the English law, and in the natural and usual state 
of assizes, I should not have been awoke, as at Glasgow, by the drums and 
fifes, and trampling hovfs, and ringing scabbards of the judges’ entry; nor 
in a court-house, which the administration of justice had converted into a 
bivouack without, and a guard-room within, have been stopped at the door 
of the “box of the magistrates, and officer on guard.” Yet, in Ireland, all 
these elements of good have been converted into aggravations of evil, by 
our national and parliamentary system of religious persecution, which, how- 
ever softened from its ancient atrocity, still stamps us as second in bigotry 
to the Turks alone. 

’ E.g.“ The Parliament on the contrary, even when unprovoked, had ever 
menaced the Papists with the most rigid restraint, if not a total extirpa- 
tion.”—Humeg, vol. vii. 8vo. Ed., 1820, p. 161. 

“ The Irish were glad to embrace banishment as a refuge.” —Ibid. 171. 
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that men, who have devoted the fairest years of life to the disse¢- 
tion of words because 2000 years ago they were spoken by 
Grecian lips, might give a moment’s attention to Grecian suffer- 
ing ; that colleges, which have spent hundreds in lexicons, might 
bestow a trifling mite on men, women, and children, who, besides 
the interest of speaking Greek, have that of writhing under 
wounds and hunger. And shall I again be told that they have no 
claims on us? They have many claims; we are men, and they 
are suffering ; we are Christians, and they suffer from the enemies 
of our faith; we are Englishmen, and they suffer in the pursuit 
of freedom. ‘There are these, there are a thousand other reasons, 
why we should extend, and they receive, relief. 

I come now to a part of my subject from which I shrink; The 
Conduct of the Insurgent Greeks. 

Gop forbid that I should become the apologist of such enor- 
mities as have disgraced the Grecian arms. If they had not oc- 
curred, I should be now imploring attention, not to their suffer- 
ings, but to their unshaded heroism. I shall not imitate those 
who asserted that a British army, a disciplined British army, 
would have done the same; I shall only contend that the Greeks 
were stimulated by wrongs unprecedented in intensity and dura- 
tion; that the mode of warfare at first precluded all influence of 
the enlightened few over the brutal multitude; that the cruelties 
which they inflicted, horrid as they are, were not equal to those 
which they endured; and, lastly, that they have made some 
atonement for the irrevocable past by subsequent deeds of mercy." 
It is this alone which now induces me to advocate their cause ; 
six months since I would not have employed even this feeble pen 
in their behalf, not even after the massacre at Scio had so de- 
pressed the scale of Turkish guilt. 

In considering the previous sufferings of the Greeks, 1 must 
confess that the tyranny of the Turks has been sometimes exagge- 
rated by travellers ; but are we therefore to treat it as ideal ?+ I 


1 E. g. The subscription by the Greeks at Misolonghi for the widows and 
children of the Turks; and the capitulation of Corinth, after the slaughter 
committed by the Turks at Cassandra. 

2 Je me cite encore. “ Writers, whose opinions on the present character and 
destiny of the Greeks have widely differed, concur in admitting the reality 
and the intensity of their sufferings. They describe a degree of national 
debasement, an extent of individual misery, unequalled in the annals of 
despotism; insulis to which the ordinary humiliations of conquered em- 
pires are trifles; tyranny, compared with which ravage is protection, and 
destruction mercy. They depict not the transient excesses of an irritated 
victor, not a short-lived burst of havoc ; but tyranny perseveringly clinging 
to its victim, and which ages have been unable to appease. For a Greek, 
industry is a crime, and nature’s own exuberance a curse, wealth only # 
title to spoliation, and beauty but a passport to dishonor.” 
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wish to draw attention rather to the extent of woe which the 
Greeks endured, than to the degree of malevolence which ani- 
mated the Turks; and I am prepared to admit that much of this 
evil was the natural result of such a government, was endured by 
Turks as well as Greeks, and originated in the supineness rather 
than the tyranny of the Sublime Porte. But I conceive it would 
be difficult to establish a heavier charge against any government, 
than that it does nothing, and suffers a privileged class of its sub- 
jects to do every thing. 

I am far from making a pandemonium of the Divan ; I do not 
even believe the Turks in general to be actively cruel, but their 
strict fatalism renders them singularly careless of human life; 
and, if they rate low the existence of a Mussulman, they rate still 
lower that of a Rayah. Still the Greeks, who were in perpetual 
danger of having their houses or their heads taken from them, 
found but little comfort in reflecting that the Turks were conscien- 
tious predestinarians ; nor, when an almost invited plague was 
ravaging a city, were they much comforted by reflecting that the 
absence of all precaution which introduced it was a proof of the 
purest fatalism.' The general insecurity of property applied to 
Turks as well as Greeks ; but the Turks, who seldom risked 
capital in improvements, who were more often employés than 
proprietors, and of whom many were privileged by being enrolled 
in the army, suffered comparatively little. 

It would be endless to explain the mutual relations of the Turks 
and Greeks, but some idea may be formed from the fact that a 
Turk was never capitally punished for the murder of a Greek ; 
and that the Turks, who always go armed, did not suffer this im- 
punity to be a drutum fulmen, but frequently shot Greeks on 
very slight provocation. This gentleman-like nonchalance on the 
subject of Greek lives was imitated by the government, and a 
bill, which beats the most sanguinary of our game-laws, has ere 
now been in the Divan “ read a first time,” (though not ¢¢ ordered 
to be printed,”) for “the effectual extirpation of the Greeks.” 
Many of the annoyances to which the Greeks were subject appear 
trivial, but they were grievous from their every-day occurrence, 
as the most exquisite torture is said to be a succession of mere 
drops of water falling on the head. Among these Turkish drops 
of water may be classed the prohibition of wearing a turban, or 


* « Fatalism, that poisonous theory, which numbs each keener feeling of 
the heart, which deadens every loftier aspiration of the soul, which de- 
nounces exertion and proscribes hope, which strips virtue of half its beauty, 
and vice of all its hideousness, which soothes the salutary pangs of con- 


science, which forbids the good to resist temptation, and the bad to cherish 
repentance.” 
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red slippers, or bright colors. Travellers ridicule the anxiety of 
the Greeks to escape these privations, by purchase or office ; but, 
to answer them in their own tone of levity, let us suppose a case 
of analogy: that on the Conquest the Saxons of England were 
for ever forbidden on pain of death to wear coats, and that to this 
day, the distinction of the two races having been carefully kept up, 
their descendants walked about in short jackets. We at first con- 
ceive that only a boy on his admission at a public school could pine 
after a falling collar and skirts, and this infliction of jackets would 
seem an inadequate reason for three quarters of the inhabitants of 
England hating the other fourth ; but if each jacket was an order 
“‘ payable at sight to the bearer” for cuffs and kicks ad infinitum, 
we should cease to wonder atthe wearers being irritated. 

The language of the partisans of Greece was calculated to con- 
firm the idea, that compassion for the Greeks implied disapproba- 
tion of our own government; and that every man who put his 
name on the list of subscribers signed a species of remonstrance to 
the English ministry. No inculpation on the English government is 
thus implied, nor can by any just reasoning be involved. Our go- 
vernment has done precisely what, on similar occasions, it ought al- 
ways todo. International law is necessarily a question, not of feel- 
ing, but of calculation. In assisting the Spanish Patriots ministers 
acted more from speculation than enthusiasm ; they spent money 
to promote the interests of England, not merely to advance the 
happiness of Spain. Political selfishness is an official virtue, and 
absolutely necessary in men who are responsible only for the 
happiness of their own country. 

When I look back on our twenty years’ warfare ; on the invete- 
rate perseverance, with which the pilot, who not only weathered, 
but brewed the storm, forced fees of millions into the legal and 
regal hands of advocates almost reluctant to plead for «the Bour- 
bons v. Buonaparte ;” when I consider how he bribed them to 
fight their own battles, and how bravely. they bore defeat, in hopes 
that, on the cause being ordered for a second hearing, they would 
get fresh retainers ; I ca+uot complain of our adherence to a strict 
and stern neutrality in the struggle which now desolates Turkey.* 


* Taught by the painter, who wrote, “ this is a lion,” let me now add, 
“this is blame of Pitt’s politics.” I first learnt the publication of pages 
which I had left ready printed a month before, by a country paper’s remark- 
ing my apostacy from the principles of my father by a labored eulogium of 
Pitt. I had heard of unconscious damsels being told the real state of their 
hearts, but still I wag startled on learning that Pitt was the unsuspected 
idol of mine. And when I traced this rivulet of unintentional calumny to 
that perennial fountain of truth, the Chronicle, instead of being amused by 
the blunder, 1 was in my own case vexed to find my irony taken, au pied de 
la lettre, and visited with : We turned incredulously to the name in the title- 
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While she is our ally, her insurgent subjects must be rebels, till 
success has stamped them patriots. But there was, last Christmas, 
a reason why even individuals ought not to have sided, though but 
by the expression of their feelings, with the Greeks. 

We were then endeavoring to meditate; and the ——S 
avowed wishes might, by giving umbrage to the Divan, have 
weakened our influence. This mediation is at an end ; and there 
page,” an incredulity fully atoned for by the previous excess of credulity, 
Happily finding next: “ braved! soul of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ! raised, 
ress have been more germaine,” 1 resolved to inform the editor that 
“ braved,” like foes for fees, was the printer’s mistake for “ brewed,” and that, 
without requiring him to comprehend a long sentence of ten English lines, 
and still less the context, or the general tone of the work, I was sure he 
would understand that brewed meant the same as raised, and would, with his 
usual candor, insert my explanation in his respectable columns: but, 
finding myselt, a few lines further, represented as saying of our subsidised 
allies, ‘‘ how bravely they bore defeat.” the sentence being here closed with 
a full stop, and the latter half of it, which completely changes the meaning, left 
out; I reflected that, even the person who thinks braving a storm, from 
which he might have kept the ship sheltered, is praise of a minister, could 
scarcely do this by mistake. Though prescription may entitie to blunder, the 
longest practice cannot privilege falsehood ; so I gave up my design of ex- 
plaining. 

Anxious as I am to keep the cause of Greece unmixed with our party 
politics, and unimportant as are my opinions, even now that those straws 
will float down the stream of time, embalmed in the Chronicle’s clear, sweet, 
and attractive amber, I cannot help owning, that if I was the son ofa 
Pittite, I should no more believe in Pitt, than, if the offspring of Parson 
Tozer, I should in Joanna Southcote. 

Had I changed my opinions, it is not the fear of being thought to have 
cooled frém the boyish violence of a Cambridge debating club, that would 
make me feel shame, or even shyness, in owning it; for, it is not more the 
duty of a public man to surrender much of his free will to the party he has 
espoused, than it is the privilege of a private man to weigh impartially the 
merits and faults of all, and be 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 

But where is now the rational being, unless bribed by interest, hampered by 
pledges, softened by remembered friendship, or irritated by long warfare, 
who prefers Pitt’s quackeries, which we svrallowed, to Fox’s prescriptions, 
which we neglected ? What is just now to dazz}e or lure a man into Pittism? 
The conduct of Pitt’s protégés, the restored sovereigns of Eurupe? the tardy 
composition, the three and sixpence in the pound, of shuffling, shabby 
Austria? Will the comfortable operation of a return to cash payments 
endear to us the man who fraudulently departed from them? Can the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with virtual representation recommend the early 
champion and mature betrayer of reform? Can even our admiration of the 
ingenuity, by which the most reasoning people on earth were in twenty 
years done out of 800,000,000/.; can even this financial legerdemain, this 
perfection of humbug, which beats the usurpation of the Popes to nothing; 
can even recorded eloquence, and proved individual integrity, redeem 
political swindling on such an enormous scale? Pitt’s foreign politics are 
now matters of history, of which the humblest individual is entitled to 
judge ; and I hope my readers will not think I approve them. 
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no longer exists a single reason, moral, religious, or political, why 
Englishmen should not pity and relieve the Greeks. 

I come now to consider the policy of such individual assistance. 

It has been said, that the regeneration of Greece is contrary to 
the commercial interests of England. Were this true, I trust 
there are but few Englishmen, who would purchase some additio- 
nal tons of shipping by the extermination of an entire people. 
But the reasoning, which supports this hypothesis, is as false as 
the feeling which prompts it is detestable. Our moral duty and 
our political interests go hand in hand, and universal benevolence 
is with us the most enlightened selfishness. We are the shop- 
keepers of the world, and it is our interest that our customers, 
the whole human race, should be as wealthy and prosperous as 
we can make them. Such reasoners, to be consistent, should add, 
that the recent vassalage of Greece ensured an immense demand 
for cur steam-engines and chronometers, and such other articles 
as only poor and distracted nations can afford or venture to pur- 
chase. 

It is, indeed, a strange assertion for the nineteenth century, that 
anarchy and poverty augment the purchasing propensities or powers. 
of a consumer, As the Greeks improve, our Levant Company 
will meet with more competition ; but the stream of general com- 
merce, in which Englishmen will possess the usual English ad- 
vantages of superior capital and enterprise, will be greatly swelled. 
It is more the interest of companies that commerce should be ex- 
clusive than that it should bé extensive, and their opinions should 
be therefore distrusted ; but no absurdity is equal to supposing that 
a country can buy without selling to a proportionate amount. 

But, confining our views to mere common humanity, if all that 
the bitterest enemies of the Greeks have asserted be true, if the 
Turks are embodied angels, and the Greeks incarnate devils, it 
would be as easy to recall the past or to revive the dead, as to make 
the Greek and Turkish populations again live together. Greece 
on drawing the sword threw away the scabbard, and her fabled 
Lethe would not wash away the remembrance of all that has been 
endured or inflicted. We have recently seen how utterly incapable 
the Sultan was of protecting the Rayahs of Constantinople from 
the fury of their Mussulman fellow-subjects ; and is he likely to 
possess more authority in his distant provinces, than at his palace-. 
gates ? 

The municipal independence of Greece would be a measure of 
strict justice, for it would benefit the Porte itself. The experiment 
has already been partially tried, and it will not be denied that 
Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara contributed latterly a greater revenue 
to the Sultan than before. At present, every 100 piastres raised 
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from the Greeks detract at least 1000 from the national industry, 
by the insecurity and irritation which they produce; and of these 
100, ten may, perhaps, ultimately enter the royal coffers ; thus 
the same change would remove at once from the Greeks 49-50ths 
of their burthen, and double the profits of the Sultan. 

It is impossible to devise a mode of collecting the revenue of a 
country more onerous to its inhabitants and less productive to its 
sovereign than the Turkish, which does not even amount to the 
refinement of farming out the different Pachalics. On the death 
or deposition of a Pasha, his successor is appointed by dint of 
bribes to the Sultan, the Vizier, &c., and the money necessary for 
this as well as for his outfit, is borrowed of Armenians or Jews, 
In Turkey, money is lent on mortgage at from 20 to 30 per cent., 
and the added risk where the repayment of both principal and in- 
terest depends on the contingency of coincidences, such as the 
honesty of the Pasha and the continuance of his life and govern- 
ment, advances the rate to 50 or 60 percent. ‘The prolongation 
of his office is secured by similar presents, not to the government 
chest, but to the government officers; and, though the tribute of 
each Pachalic is fixed by the amount of the capitation, yet the 
number of Greeks being calculated according as the Pasha is in 
disgrace or favor, the estimate becomes accordingly either a fine 
ora bonus. Hence, after the military and judicial establishments 
are provided for, the usurer repaid, the Vizier bribed, the Sultan 
pacified, and the rapacious governor fully gorged, very little remains 
for the chest of the empire. As the property of all emplryés de- 
volves on the death of the possessor to the Grand Seignior, it may 
be thought that the wealth of the provinces is only absorbed by the 
governors to be ultimately squeezed out of them by their master: 
but there are so many modes of eluding this tyrannical law, by the 
nominal dedication of land to the support of some mosque, or the 
investment of money in jewels, that its general effect is merely to 
render land and capital unproductive. 

By this change, too, the Sultan, besides augmenting his revenue, 
would ensure comparative tranquillity. Supposing the insulted 
legitimacy of the Ottoman Porte to have been gloriously vindicated, 
the women and children of the Greek nation to have been carried 
into perpetual captivity, or preserved only to eternal exile ; the men, 
the young, the brave, the hopeful, to have been almost all destroy- 
ed; andthe Te Deum, universally used on such occasions, to have 
been chanted **d/a Turque” under the dome of Sancta Sophia; what 
becomes of the capitation, which the Turkish government levied 
on those Rayahs, who are now only heaps of whitening bones ? 
Will not those, who are insensible to the destruction of the Greeks, 
as fellow-creatures and fellow-christians, regret them as animals 
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that, like the sheep in Wallachia, paid a head tax to the Turks? 
If they are indifferent to the blight of Grecian hope, will they not 
mourn over the disappointment of Turkish avarice? But this is 
not all ;—the Greeks guilty of surviving will take to the sea which 
bathes the circumference, and the mountains which occupy the in- 
terior of their country, and, converted into pirates or banditti, will 
perpetuate the horrors of the present struggle, and nullify to the 
Turks the possession of this rich and beautiful territory. 

Far from demanding the extermination of the Turks for the 
Greeks, I believe that this only mode of separating them would be 
an act of equal mercy to both. The Porte of course must have 
the stipulated tribute guaranteed to it, bythose who guarantee the 
municipal independence of Greece; and as it is no more the pos- 
sessor of Greece de facto than de jure, I cannot perceive either in- 
sult or injustice in such a scheme, grounded on the inability of the 
Sultan to keep the peace between his intermingled Mussulman and 
Christian subjects; and proposing on the one hand the revived 
prosperity of Greece, on the other the augmented revenue of Tur- 
key. In assuming that Greece could afford to pay a tribute higher 
than the clear profit of the Turkish treasury from her possession, I 
have not calculated the certain augmentation of her resources, 
when she is allowed to lay her series of golden eggs, instead of 
having what should be the nest-egg ripped from her unfeathered 
and lacerated bosom. - I am aware that the Divan must be com- 
pelled to accede to such an accommodation, and that a Turkish 
Vizier will abolish Pachalics with about as much readiness as an 
English minister would bind himself never again to choose a 
Kadilesker of Cashel from the ulema of Oxford.’ 


' The Ulema are the Mahometan doctors of both law and divinity, the 
Coran being alike the religious and civil code; and from the Moollahs, the 
Kadileskers, or Chief Justices, of Rumeli and Anadoli, are appointed 

The viziers are officers of the first rank in Turkey, and the six first viziers 
composed the Divan, till Sultan Selim substituted the twelve first officers of 
state, the Grand Vizier, and the Mufti, (or Shaik-Islam, usually chosen from 
the Kadileshers), being “ the president of the council.” 

Viziers are Pashas with three tails to their tugh or standard. We associate 
something ridiculous with the word “tails;” but the symbol of a pasha, 
three long tufts of horse-hair, floating from a staff witha cross-bar, like that 
of the Roman manipular standard, is very splendid and imposing. Even 
thdse curious regimental colors, the kettles of an Oda, have as martial an 
appearance to the Turks as the legionary eagles to the French. Habit is 
with us omnipotent ; but a savage would perhaps decorate the Lord Chan- 
cellor with a shakos, and macassared mustachios, and a young lancer with 
a full-bottomed wig, convinced that the whiskers gave a look of wisdom, 
and the wig an air of prowess. Indeed, this apparent inversion has been 
already practised; the eastern sages wear beards, the cousins-german of 
whiskers, and the only uniform of the Tombuctoo body-guards is said to be 
second-hand wigs; imported from England, and graduated, from the scratch 
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Having considered the justice, I wish to say a few words on 
the general expediency of the measure. A congress is shortly to 
assemble at Verona, and much is expected from the practised 
anatomists of the frame of Europe. I am not going to declaim on 
the fall of Venice and Genoa; much has been attributed to Aus. 
tria and Piedmont, which is in reality owing to the natural shifting 
of the stream of commerce, and the previous dissolution of an em- 
pire questionably acquired, and in the instances of Dalmatia and 
Corsica grievously abused. Still there have been many mourners 
over the degradation of the two most high-born states of Europe ; 
which had not even the credit of submitting to a gallant and vic- 
torious enemy, but fell into the hands of receivers of stolen goods, 
by that truly blackguard arrangement, which combined the gigan- 
tic sew | of national spoliation with the petty shabbiness of 
private pilfering. 

But, not content with strangling these venerable and decrepit 
republics, the combined sovereigns have suffocated their childish 
imitators, Ragusa and Lucca. We feel most for the sufferings of 
the weak and helpless, and there was something in such unwieldy 
colossi as Russia and Austria uniting to crush Ragusa and Lucca, 
which suggested the idea of two giants laying their huge jol- 
terheads together, in order to strangle a pair of babies. ‘The allied 
sovereigns did a meritorious act in not only sparing Switzerland, 
but securing to her a perpetual neutrality, and they would gain 
still more credit by protecting a maritime confederation of Greek 
cantons, which might be a twin sister of the continental Swiss 
republic, and from being more out of the way would have a still 
better claim to perpetual neutrality. I wish this for another reason : 
from the manner in which this triad of sovereigns have with their 
great military spuds grubbed up every little plant of a republic, it 


really looks as if they were afraid of suffering a comparison between. 


the monarchical and republican forms of government, and that 
each of these little lights, if they did not hasten to clap grenadier 
caps on them in the way of extinguishers, might communicate a 
flame to their own great empires. Now, I believe the monarchical 
to be an infinitely better form of government for extensive and 
fully-peopled countries than the republican, and that a fair trial of 
the two will always bring reasonable people to this result. The 
regal authority is so useful an invention, and kings altogether 
such an evident convenience, that it is foolish as well as illiberal 


to the cauliflower, by the wearer’s rank ; the African army-clothier, in the 

event of a brevet, depending on our first scholar’s museum. Indeed such a 
quicksand is the domain of dress, that the time may come, when beauties 
= “ never miss a tie,” and clerical shovel hats be supplanted by coalscuttle 
onnets, 
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to squash republics for fear they should look too tempting. It is 
besides totally fruitless; the great experiment is making in the 
other hemisphere, and under circumstances of most unfair advan- 
tage ; for nine-tenths of the good, which we ascribe to the repub- 
lican form of their governments, is owing to their population 
bearing a smaller ratio than ours to their productive territory. 
Whether or not a republic is best adapted to these vast incipient 
states, is a question which cannot bear upon the merits of any 
European government; but I think that the sovereigns of Europe 
might easily, by their conduct, prove that great European states 
may be more prosperous than America, not in spite but in conse- 
quence of having kings. I regret the destruction of the few republics 
which remained in Europe ; it has given republicanism a persecuted 
interesting air, and by making it a forbidden fruit has rendered it 
doubly tempting. The more enlightened the inhabitants of Europe 
become, warned too as they have been by the example of the 
French revolution, the more convinced will they be of the utility 
of kings, and the more rationally attached to what reason and ex- 
perience prove to be best for their own interests; but they will 
never be frightened out of republicanism, nor bullied into loyalty, 
by seeing overgrown monarchies swallow little inoffensive repub- 
lics ; and a Greek confederation encouraged by kings would be an 
honorable atonement to the manes of the slain. 

The experiment of municipal without political independence has 
been tried in Greece, in the case of the Ionian Islands, and has, upon 
the whole, answered. A clamor has been raised in this coun 
against General Maitland, which individually he has hardly deserved. 
When a little state is put under the protection of a large one, 
which large one is to give it a constitution, and garrison its forts with 
$000 men, the little state to be all this while thoroughly indepen- 
dent, every one must perceive that the word independence is * vor 
et preterea nihil ;” and I cannot conceive either a Russian or an 
Ionian silly enough to suppose, that by independence was meant 
the impunity of doing whatever her septinsular ladyship chose ; 
or that John Bull would have been so romantic as to take charge 
of a minor, who stipulated to have her own way. I have no doubt 
that it has been extremely galling to the Ionians to be prevented 
from aiding their continental brethren, and the best and noblest 
feelings combined to irritate them against the restraints of their 
guardian ; but his protection has perhaps never been so useful to 
them as in this very instance. They have all the credit of restrained 
heroism, and we all the odium of handcuffing and muzzling the 
generous islanders; and in the mean time they have had neither 
plague nor Pasha among them. The Ionians certainly enjoy at 
present more of the forms than the substance of a representative 
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constitution, and, till their heads are thought strong enough for 
sheer liberty, we have served them out six-water grog, a diluted 
and far from inebriating draughtof freedom ; for General Mait. 
land, in his medical capacity, discovers, like Sancho’s Baratarian 
doctor, that most things, which the Ionians fancy, are exceedingly 
bad for them. But, upon the whole, the Seven Islands have 
greatly improved under our protection ; the best thing next to the 
substance is the shadow of freedom, and the safest preparatives for 
its exercise are its forms. Driving seven restive insular ponies in 
hand with rope harness and silk reins is no easy task; but here- 
after, when the Levant is again tranquillised, ministers _ select 
a more tender lullabying dry-nurse for these rickety infant re. 
publics, than is imaged to the mind by the idea of an English 
lieutenant-general. A civilian suits better with the sacred and 
diplomatic character which the lord high commissioner of the 
protecting sovereign should bear, and the union of this office with 
that of governor of Malta, while it is far from flattering to the re- 
public in time of peace, would be extremely inconvenient during a 
war. ' 

Still it has been unfortunate that at the only point where we 
politically come in contact with Greece, we have been obliged to 
act a cautious and unpopular part, and it is therefore the more in- 
cumbent upon the people of England to make-up by sympathy 
and commiseration for the unfavorable impression, which the ne- 
cessary coldness and almost harshness of our government has pro- 
duced. Ministers have performed a painful duty; it remains for 
the English public to discharge a pleasing one. ‘There is no 
prescribed neutrality of feeling, and compassion at least may enlist 
herself in the cause of every party and every country. 

I come now to consider what, in their present revolt, is the im- 
-mediate object of the Greeks. 

Public attention has been so little called during the last thirty 
years to the map of Turkey, and I am so.anxious to appeal to the 
middle class, that great and respectable majority of the English 
nation, in whose breasts lies the sacred deposit of our national feel- 
ing, and who have scarcely been occupied by wire-wove quartos 
on Greece, that I shall endeavor to give some idea of the true size 
of Greece, which is by no means the largest province of the 
Turkish empire. If I compare Turkey in Asia, the early posses- 
sion of the Turks, to England ; conquered Turkey in Europe, to 
conquered Ireland; and Egypt, to Scotland ; Greece will about 
answer Wales, subdued, like her, owing to the civil wars of the 
native princes," and equally mountainous, but more detached and 


* “ David and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, dispossessed of their inhe- 
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jnaccessible. There is no more truth in the idea that the Greeks 
jnsist upon exiling the Turks from Europe, than that the Welch 
ever determined to drive the English out of Ireland. The Greeks 
are struggling to force the invaders, who are quartered rather than 
established over their country, back into Rumelia, as the Welch 
five centuries since endeavored to repel their English tyrants on 
Shropshire. 

The Greeks have risen in order to recover Greece, which the 
Turks finally conquered little more than a century ago, and which 
they did not hold during the most brilliant period of their European 
empire ; and I own, the Greeks possessing Greece would not seem 
to me more unnatural than that jocose truism, ** The Dutch have 
taken Holland.” 

While I am on the subject of Turkish geography, let me add, 
that a natural confusion of the war in Moldavia and Wallachia 
with that in Greece has materially prejudiced the Grecian ‘cause. 
There are no less than six broad marks of distinction between 
Greece and the transdanubian principalities: Ist, Their inhabi- 
tants are not Greeks, but Sclavonians of the Greek church, which 
is equally the case with the Russians, 2dly, They being flat and 
continental, and Greece the most mountainous and maritime coun- 
try in Europe, it follows that the former are not, like the latter, 
fit for a revolutionary warfare of guerillas and cruisers, and that, 
while Greece, onte cleared of its oppressors, is nearly impregnable, 
Moldavia and Wallachia must always be exposed to the armies of 
the neighboring powers. 3dly, While Greece, lying completely 
out of the way, and forming the south-eastern corner of Eu- 
rope, is calculated by nature for neutrality, and affords not a single 
pretext for invasion, Wallachia and Moldavia, bordered on every 
side by the dominions of Turkey, Austria, and Russia, always will 
be, as they always have been, the arena for those contending powers. 
4thly, In Wallachia and Moldavia the Greeks are not the natives 
but the invaders, not oppressed but oppressing. 5thly, ‘The Greeks 
having been twice deserted by Russia distrust and fear her, while 
the Wallachs and Moldavians, whom she has steadily protected, are 
deeply attached to her. 6thly, While the possession of Greece 


ritance by that Prince, had been obliged to have recourse to the protection of 
Edward, and they seconded with all their interest, which was extensive, his 
attempts to enslave their native country.”—Hume, vol. ili. p. 105, ed. 1793. 

Be —— the two despots implored the dangerous and humiliating 





aid ofa neighboring Bashaw, . . . . neither the ties of blood, nor the 
oaths which they repeatedly pledged . . . . . . . . could recon- 
cile or suspend their domestic quarrels. - « Inthe season 


of maturity and revenge, Mahomet declared himself the friend of 
Demetrius, and marched into the Morea with an irresistible force.”— 
Grppox, vol. xii. p. 248. 
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would give Russia a naval preponderance in the Mediterranean, 
prejudicial alike to the interests of England and Europe, Walla. 
chia and Moldavia, not having a single league of sea-coast, can 
bring her nothing but some square miles of rich yet uncultivated 
land. From hence it follows, that the principalities can neither 
remain, nor even become a free state; that therefore a retrospect 
to their revolution and to the cowardice and treachery of their in- 
habitants is irrelevant here; and that all discussion, as to their 
future incorporation with Russia, or prolonged nominal subjection 
to Turkey, must be deferred to some future page. Indeed, the 
only happy result as yet established by the Greek revolution is, 
that no Greek will in future be appointed hospodar; and that a 
stop is thus put to the farther operation of that instinct of mischief, 
amounting almost to sagacity, with which the Porte, anxious to 
degrade alike its Rayahs of the south and north, made the Greek 
nobles a handle for plundering the transistrian peasantry, and the 
caftans of Dacia a gift, that, like the robe of Nessus, poisoned the 
nobility of Greece. 

The great object being to separate two nations, who, while 
they live together, must make what I trust we have no English 
phrase for, “un vrai ménage @enfer,”* the first stipulation 
should be an equal encouragement to Greeks and Turks to leave 
respectively those provinces, in which either may form a minority 
of the population, and the same scale must be fixed for valuing the 
land and property of both, or else each party will endeavour to 
exile their antagonists without any remuneration. ‘This, though 
far short of what is so glibly talked of, the expulsion of the whole 
Turkish nation, is, I confess, a startling measure; but Englishmen 
must not judge of it by this or any other civilised country. Fatal- 
ism and the insecurity of property have generally prevented the 
Turks from vesting in the improvement of the country that ac- 
cumulated wealth, which with them can hardly be called capital ; 
and excepting land, which is mostly tilled by Greeks, the Turks 
have but little immoveable property. The wealth of an Aga con- 
sists principally in furniture, horses, jewels, clothes, (all ot 
moved,) slaves, and (proh pudor !) women once free and happy.* 


' Our nearest approach to it is the vulgar but eloquent imprecation, 
« my you marry the devil’s daughter, and may the old tulks come and live 
with you.” 

. Let my haste excuse my again putting up with a passage at hand, to 
explain why the spoiler is odious, and the victim wretched, and a harem 
far different from the bright descriptions of Moore or Byron: 

“For him who clouds the very dawn of youth and hope, and sapping all 
the principles of filial duty breaks every fetter of domestic love, and blights 
the paradise of the fond father or confiding husband, even for him some 
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trust, however, that the Greeks may be permitted unconditionally 
to release their countrywomen, unless it is held, according to the 
jargon of the day, that all Agas have ‘a vested interest” in those 
whom they have either kidnapped or bought from robbers, and 
that ¢he proprietors must die off before their victims, then arrived 
at that age when beauties are most readily relinquished, can be re- 
stored to freedom; unless these champious of property insist on 
such mere furniture as the maids and matrons of Greece, being 
paid for with ‘all the fixtures” of the Sultan’s “ Removing 
Tenant.” 

The property of the Greeks, having principally sprung from 
commerce, is in general either actually floating, or capable of being 
removed by sea; and, as most of it has ere now been destroyed 
or torn up by the roots, the flotsam and jetsam of the general 
wreck will, without any convention, become the property of the 
strongest. 

I am not suggesting that which will satisfy either Turks or 
Greeks, but that which is best for both; not all we should wish, 
but all we can reasonably hope; and at least this territorial com- 
promise would stay the present daily waste of life and property, 
the endless misery endured and inflicted. It would be an experi- 
ment too on the capabilities of the country ; a trial of the latent 
energies and virtues of the people; a criterion by which, in the 
event of another struggle, the European states might judge whether 


palliation may be found. He may plead the omnipotence of beauty, the 
delirium of passion ; the chains of guilt may look like wreaths of roses, and 
the very final triumph of seduction seem but the dedication of an already 
devoted heart; the eloquence of pleading passion, and the charms of yield- 
ing beauty may almost veil the deformity of Lust. But can we pardon him, 
who owes his triumph not to responsive fondness, but unresisting helpless- 
ness; who buys a victim whom he never saw, or calculates the pangs 
of poverty, only to purchase the sorrows of a father, and make him 
an accomplice in the ruin of his child? Can sophistry protect the savage 
selfishness of vice? Will libertinism extend indulgence to triumph unde- 
served, and unparticipated passion? Will it dare to ridicule the agony of 
weeping parents, the breaking of the plighted hearts that part, the sorrows 
of deserted homes, the solitude of helpless age? Poets may call the harem 
the paradise of pleasure, or the guarded sanctuary of love, but it is the 
dungeon of despair, the altar whose offerings are a living death. Can such 
voluptuous and secluded calm shed over the heart that coldness, which the 
sacred cluister and all the majesty of pealing choirs have sometimes failed 
to breathe ? And should awakened love give all that despots seize, but cannot 
win, the master’s glance is fate, and his decision death; a watery grave, a 
midnight noiseless execution. Often does the stranger, wandering by these 
guarded bowers of pleasure, 


‘“‘ Hear nightly plunged amid the silent wave 
The frequent corse.” 
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they ought again to remain neutral. Moreover a power inde. 
pendent of Russia would gradually be created before the Turkish 
European empire, which is the only existing barrier against her in 
that quarter, was overthrown.! ' 

The great misconception in England concerning the Greek re. 
volution is this: we imagine the question to be, whether the 
Greeks shall throw off the Turkish yoke, or shall endure it pa- 
tiently as before; the real alternative is, a permanent and guaran- 
teed, though tributary and merely municipal, independence for 
Greece, a medium between the recent situation of Hydra and 
the previous lot of Ragusa, or the utter extermination of one party. 

The cause of Wallachia and Moldavia is not necessarily con. 
nected with that of Greece, but I introduce it here for two 
reasons : 

Ist, Though I desire an accommodation between the Greeks 
and the Turks, yet in the event of that being impossible, I seize 
with avidity the prospect of an inducement to Russia to interfere 
in behalf of the former; for it is not to be expected that she should 
put herself to considerable risk and expense gratuitously. 2dly, 
Owing to the superintending powers over the transdanubian pro- 
vinces which Turkey conceded to Russia by the treaty of Kout- 
zouk-Kainardgee, and to the subsequent cession of a third of 
Moldavia, (being all that tract which lies to the east of the Pruth,) 
which made it necessary to diminish the tribute of Moldavia by a 
corresponding third, minute details on the finances of the princi- 
palities were furnished to the Russian cabinet ; and they, for the 
first time, afford a specimen, which may be depended on, of the 
provincial statistics of the ‘Turkish empire, and confirm what I 
said of them in a former page. 

I own I am far from joining in the general clamor against the 
Emperor Alexander. The possession of an inherited despotism is 
no crime; and the beneficent employment of it no common merit. 
Alexander may say, with still more truth than Joseph, when 
asked his opinion of the American Revolution, “Mon métier 4 
moi c’est d’étre Royaliste ;” and when in his flirtation with a 


‘ « Age and disease have tamed the savage into a surly repose ; and his 
next struggle will be the last gasp of expiring tyranny. But will Greece be 
freed? Monarchs have learned the art of encroachment, and the impunity 
of spoliation. Poland has been partitioned, Saxony dismembered, Venice 
and Genoa transferred ; many states have been shorn of offending corners 
and prominences, and rounded or squared by royal geographers, disin- 
tetestedly anxious to beautify the map by making its coloring more uni- 
form and compact. Are the kindred eagles yet satiated with prey, or 
wearied by flight? Is the Austrian vulture gorged with the carcase of the 
winged lion, that quarry which was struck down and contemptuously 
thrown her?” 
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young blooming Republic he begs a bit of General Washington’s 
walking-stick, this sentimental civility by no means pledges him to 
enter into the Russian red book, and with unwonted salaries, such 
grafts and scions as the Whigs can spare him, for leader, whipper- 
in, speaker (against time), cougher in the bass, or soprano cheerer 
of the Imperial St. Petersburgh Opposition, 

We have no right to expect that the Emperor Alexander should 
be interested in the Greek insurrection, except as it affects Russia ; 
for it is preposterous to ask any government to do what.is contrary 
to its interest, and the emancipation of Greece will not only do no 
good to Russia, but it will do her harm. She will lose her im- 
portance in the Levant, as the protector of the Greeks, and the 
power of terrifying the Divan by threatening to excite its Rayahs. 
If the Emperor Alexander assists the Greeks, he will do it, like 
Trapbois, ‘for a consideration :” and an island in the Levant, 
which he would probably suggest as his consulting fee on the oe- 
casion, being a mode of payment highly objectionable to this 
country, but which we could hardly prevent the Greeks from 
tendering, or the Emperor from closing his fingers on, I see no 
better remuneration for him than Wallachia and Moldavia. The 
liberal politician will exclaim against the idea of inducing one 
Nation to assist another, by making over to it a third; but a few 
of those protestations, which royal Lotharios employ to get coy 
virgin principalities under their protection, would make both Mol- 
davia and Wallachia fly, in defiance of all scandal, into the arms of 
the great northern autocrat. Considerable familiarities have al- 
ready passed between them, and even the maiden half of Moldavia, 
like Lady Handy in ¢ Speed the Plough,’ * was, | believe, rather 
married to him many years ago.” Russia has for the last fifty 
years pursued a kind and enlightened policy towards these princi- 
palities; and very recently, by the treaty of Bukorest, she procured 
for them the ‘¢ septennial bill,’ instead of the former triennial and 
even discretionary appointment of hospodars, which stimulated 
the natural rapacity of each royal middleman, by contracting the 
time on which he could calculate for making something of his 
speculation. 

She at the same period exhibited an unparalleled instance of 
consideration for the country which she had been forced to make 
the theatre of war, by procuring for it a biennial exemption from 
all tribute; and, though the Turks, violating the spirit of the 
convention, frightened the hospodar of the day out of a sum equal 
to the two years’ payment, yet the loss being deducted from what 
he would otherwise have made, fell not on the province but the 
undertaker of royalty. 

VOL. XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVIII. 2F 
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The frequent occupation too of these provinces by the Russian 
armies, and the preference which they constantly gave to their 
flat.and fertile surface, have singularly endeared them to the inha- 
bitants. The English reader must not be startled by this para- 
doxical assertion. He must not estimate the effect of a Russian 
army taking up its winter quarters in Wallachia, or the feelings of 
the allachian population towards their military visiters, by what 
English prosperity would experience if 200,000 Russians were 
quartered from Canterbury to Newcastle; or what English 
patriotism would feel, on seeing the Preobrashensky regiment 
— in Hyde Park, and the windows of the Guards’ club- 

use crowded with —offs and —iskys. A disciplined army, 
occupying for any length of time a very barbarous country, does 
more good than harm. There is little for it to destroy, much for 
it to improve: the feelings of a people accustomed to bear the 
second-hand insults which a Vornik, Clutshiar, Logothett, or 
Medelnitsher,' has received from ‘[chiaoux’s, Tchochodars, and 
other equally euphonious personages, are rather gratified than other- 
wise by the superseding despotism of a Russian commandant, and 
the sight of well-dressed sentinels in their city. 

Every one who has been much on the Continent must have 
observed, that the French armies, which usually subsisted on the 
contributions of allied or hostile quarters, were not remarkable for 
humility, and often had the bad taste, as well as bad feeling and 
policy, to insult the prejudices of their hosts, have yet left 
behind them more popularity than odium ; merely because they 
spent the money that they took from the rich among the poor, 
brought the townspeople a band of music, and the girls plenty 
of partners; and above all, treated with superlative contempt 
the authorities whom the mob reluctantly obeyed. A nation 
must be devotedly attached to local customs, jealously proud 
of national independence, and well pleased with its whole maniére 
@étre, or an invading army must commit great enormities, to avoid 
leaving behind a feeling of almost affectionate regret. All the 
lazzaroni and loungers of a fine climate are grateful for the event 
of an arrival, and deeply regret the parade, the music, the horses, 
and the general and the staff, when they are all gone, and the little 
town becomes its own dull self again. The Russians not only 
furnished Bukorest with amusements, but enriched all Wallachia 
by purchasing its exuberant produce; and in fact, most of the 


* Several officers bear the title of Vornik, which is a judge, a treasurer, or 
a collector, as it is coupled. Logothetts are clerks ; Clutshiar, a keeper or 
serjeant at arms; Medelnitsher, secretary to the hospodar; Tehiaoua’s are 
officers in the Janizzaries of three kinds, something like captains and licute- 
nants ; Tchocodars are couriers and purveyors. 
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improvements, which have been made there during the last half 
century, will be found not only coeval with but consequent on its 
occupation by Russian armies. In short, the Principalities felt 
like two publicans, gratified at having their tenement made the 
seat of a boxing match, with its attendant consumption of beer, 
gin and tobacco. 

I come now to consider what the inhabitants would gain by 4 
change. I take the governments of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
when refined and distilled into that pure rarefied iniquity, to 
which: they attained about half a century ago, to have been the 
acmé, the realised beau idéal of political corruption. Indeed it 
would be salutary for some of our patriots, who, on unearthing a 
politically-appointed gauger, roar out that our government is 
worse than that of Algiers, to peruse the authenticated accounts, 
not of the abuses, but of the established usages of modern Dacia ; 
where a fund for the support of the army was not made Jiable 
to the pensions of the Dons and Doniskas, but the entire sum 
having been consecrated, or rather profaned, to this new purpose, 
the shadow of an army was by sufferance charged on its own ori- 
ginal appropriated revenue ! 

The machinery of a somewhat responsible government may 
want oiling ; large sums may be necessary to make a constitution 
framed with all the barbarous stubbornness of Runnymede work 
well, and to prevent virtual representation from becoming over- 
real; but here there was no conflict, it was all wanton profligacy 
and gratuitous corruption; there were no refractory peers, or 
conscientious county members, to disturb the universal harmony ; 
no Wallachian Wilberforce to head the Boyars; no treasury in- 
fluence to be kept up at Galatz ; not an ordnance borough on the 
Danube, from Widin to Ibraila. 

Thus Moldavia and Wallachia, being for political plunder, ** un 
vrai poys de Cocagne,” where the reapers and gleaners were un- 
molested by daily, weekly, or quarterly devastations of J%imes, 
Examiner, Edinburgh Review, and all such typographical mam- 
moths as are providentially unknown at Bukorest, formed a fair 
experiment how far an unchecked governmentwill proceed. 

During the last thirty years much of this was done away by 
the establishment of inspecting Russian and Austrian residents ; 
by the « hospodar septennial bill ;” and latterly, by the restriction 
of these mimic thrones, to the four Fanal families of Mourousy, 
Calliméchi, and the two branches of Suzzo.' But this ameliora- 
tion only proves how much the provinces would gain, and how 
little Turkey would lose by their being transferred to Russia; for 


* At the breaking out of the revolution, Michael in Moldavia, and Alex- 
ander in Wallachia, one trom each of these branches, were hospodars. 
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they have prospered in exact proportion to their emancipation from 
Tutkey ; whose rights were so restricted by the treaty of Bukorest, 
that she now derives from them little beyond the frivolous gratifi- 
cation of seeming to appoint two duodecimo monarchs, who mimic 
or rather parody the splendor of the emperors of the East. 

The cession of countries, equal to Ireland in size and fertility, 
would be a bold suggestion, if the Porte was, or even pretended to 
be, their sovereign. Nay, if it had ever intended or even now 
engaged, not to make the best use of them, but only to remove all 
obstacles to the industry of their inhabitants, I would at once 
close the case here, by throwing up my brief ; but I hope to show 
that the Sultan neither does nor can prevent his droits de Suzerain 
from materially injuring the country. And I shall endeavor to 
support my proposition, not by copying whole columns of piastres 
with concomitant calculations of their partial and irregular depre- 
ciation, as long as this cluster of long words, but by giving a 
summary of the results. 

Wallachia became tributary to the Turks, under its Voivode 
Mirza, in 1391, and agreed to pay the insignificant sum of 3000 
piastres, which the Turks exacted evidently as a mark of homage 
rather than a source of revenue. ‘The Porte engaged “ to give 
protection to Wallachia, and to defend it against all enemies ;” it 
has repeatedly evinced its inability to fulfil this engagement. It 
promised ‘*to assume nothing more than a supremacy over the 
sovereignty of the principality,” and to leave ‘the Voivode the 
right of making peace or war without having to account for any 
such proceedings to the Sublime Porte.” Moreover, the prelates 
and boyars were to elect their monarch, and the Sultan was to ex- 
ercise the form of approving, not to possess the power of even 
objecting to their choice. Never was national homage more jea- 
lously defined and restricted, and never was a treaty more shame- 
fully and systematically violated. If the Porte is sincere in its re- 
peated declarations, it ought earnestly to desire the incorporation of 
both these provinces into Russia; but its apparent parental affec- 
tion for them is only equalled by its deep hypocrisy. Nothing can 
be more amiable than the injunctions of the Ottoman government, 
and it always redoubles its usual tenderness in addressing these 
amphibious provinces ; but it never provides the slightest security 
for its benevolent intentions being carried into effect, and each 
clause of a proclamation is generally nullified by that which follows. 
Thus, when the agents of the Capigi Bashee (or “ arch-butcher 
of the empire”) are enjoined to pay a fair price for the cattle 
which they are entitled to levy in Wallachia, the peasants are in 
the succeeding paragraph forbidden to sell them to any other 
person. ‘To the commissioners of corn the Sultan says: * Let 
the grain be exacted with measure ;” while in the next breath he 
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forbids the owners to send it on board any vessels but those bound 
to Constantinople ; and after these helpless attempts to relieve 
i. “the agricultural distress,” less efficient than even our corn-pledg- 








































ic ing contrivance, he adds, with as much complacency as was dis- 
layed in the House of Commons ; ‘* Thus will the inhabitants of 
Y» Wallachia be benefited, and gain.” Every where the precepts 
to which the Porte issues to its subjects are equally excellent, and all 
w provision for enforcing them equally deficient. Now would the 
I purity of election have been much promoted if the English Par- 
e liament, instead of disfranchising the officers of the excise and 
w customs, had passed a bill recommending to them a total disre- 
a gard of their private interests, and an undivided anxiety for their 
0 country’s welfare? Would the Irish proprietors have accepted, 
5 instead of a corn-bill, an order in council, in which the King was 
. made to say : ** My breast compassionating greatly the situation of 
a many farmers of Ireland, suffering greatly by the effects of peace, 
I graciously condescend to issue niy sacred order that the poor 
e tenants should not be tormented unjustly ?”' 
) The experiment of substituting the dominion of Russia for that 
e of Turkey has already been made in Taurida and Bessarabia. 
» ‘The barbarism in which half a century ago these provinces were 
t buried, the splendid success which has rewarded the efforts of 
t Catherine and the present Emperor for their improvement, and 
. the miraculous growth of Odessa, require no comment. 
, In 1820, after the cession of a third part of the country, the 
r revenue of Moldavia was 2,681,000 piastres, which taking the 
; piastre at its present value, 74d., is equal to 2,145,000 francs, or 
, at the present rate of exchange, 84,200/. Of this sum there went 
to Turkey, as the fixed tribute, 65,000 piastres, and there were 


spent for the advantage of the country 90,000, being the sum 
devoted to the army ; though of that 20,000 was for foreigners, 
Bosniacs and Albanians, the Swiss guards of the delegated poten- 
tates of the East. The sum paid to Turkey and that devoted to 
the public service form together 155,000 piastres, and leave a 
balance of 1,990,000, or about 11-twelfths of the entire revenue, 
whose application cannot be traced to either of these objects. 
While the Moldavian « Budget for 1820” contains, among other 
items, 250,000 piastres ‘secret service money” at Constantinople, 
the chasm, still left between the “ways and means” and the ex- 
penditure, is filled up by presents to the Sultan and his Vizier, 
interest on money borrowed by his Highness the reigning hospo- 
dar, to enable him to bribe his way to the throne, gifts to Greek 
ssavants who come to compliment him, &c. &c. ; so that, except- 
ing a sum of $8,000 piastres given by the princess in charity, the 


1 These are the words of the Hatti-Sherif, or Proclamation. 
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most useful and satisfactory item seems to be the balance which the 
hospodar bagged by this contract for acting an emperor of the 
East in miniature. 

In short the waste of public money in Turkey is as endless as 
the titles of the Sultan; political profligacy appears commensurate 
with oriental mountains and piains, and our military colleges and 
martello towers, our ordnance and barrack departments,show like 
Highgate or Hampstead by the side of Caucasus. 

But if the revenue thus procured be puny, the misery it creates 
is upon a scale of real magnificence. The more important taxes 
are assessed on each village according to its supposed population, 
and the inhabitants are left to settle what each individual shall con- 
tribute. If among the moral and orderly Norwegians a similar 
method is productive of murmurs and injustice, we may easily 
imagine what partiality and oppression, what quarrels and em- 
grations are produced among the demoralised Moldavians. 

The taxes are of the most minute and vexatious kind, dwindling 
down to ten aspers (hardly a halfpenny) on the birth, not of a son 
and heir, but of every lamb. In short, if the Laputarian board of 
agriculture offered a premium to the author of the most ingenious 
essay ‘¢on the means of collecting the smallest revenue with the 
greatest possible injury to the contributors,” I do not think even 
the inventor of the Irish hearth and window tax could compete 
with these financiers of the Danube. 

When we reflect that the English government in 1812, without 
impoverishing or visibly distressing the country, raised the greater 
part of 55,995,123/. from a surface but little larger than that from 
which the most unrelenting extortion and severity could only 
squeeze 84,200/., we may form some idea what a blessing freedom 
is to the government, as well as the subject. 

I have wearied the reader’s attention, or (if he has been so uncon- 
scientious as to escape from me by skipping the preceding pages) 
I have éried it with these details, because they are a specimen of 
Ottoman finance ; the various Pashas and Voyvodes of that vast 
empire being only so many smaller hospodars. But I have treated 
him with merciful moderation, and he might fare worse, if Provi- 
dence, which ever couples the bane and antidote, and appoints the 
ichneumon to pursue the crocodile, were miraculously to turn Mr. 
Hume, during the approaching vacation, loose in the streets of Bu- 
korest, to range and rout unchained among the shrinking papers 
of the Vamma and Vinaritt to reform loods, to denounce Sokotel- 
niks, to question down evocated Caminars,' Logothetts, and Me- 
dilnitshers, and returning unmuzzled in the ensuing February to 


* The Sokotelniki are peasants privileged from the capitation tax. 
The Vamma is the customs, the Vinaritt atax on wine. The Loods are 
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St. Stephen's, to make its wretched inmates long for Munny-Be- 
gum polysyllables, that would now sound by comparison ¢ familiar 
to their mouths as household words.” 

Unfortunately these details, while they show how little the Porte 
really profited by its Dacian provinces, unveil sources of patronage 
which its ministers will be reluctant to forego; but I should be 
disingenuous were I to conceal a better objection which may be 
urged: that they furnished Constantinople every year with about 
four months’ provisions, and that without them the Turkish capital 
would depend upon foreigners for food. This, however, is an 
additional motive for our desiring the cession; for my horror of 
tormenting even Turks does not carry me so far as to reject any 
innocent means of cramping their European power. Yet surely, 
when we compare the population of Constantinople and the extent 
of Asia Minor, once the richest, and still the most fertile country 
in the world, we cannot doubt its capacity of supplying that food 
for twelve months which it now does for four. 

The Porte would thus depend upon foreign nations only from 
choice, and might, by protecting duties and proper encouragement, 
secure this great source of wealth to Anadoli, which even now 
forms the body of its power and prosperity, and which, as it was 
the original, must hereafter be the ultimate extent of its empire. 
If the Porte chooses to leave its metropolis at the mercy of fo- 
teigners for food, it will justly incur an evil which it might not 
only remove, but exchange for a considerable advantage ; but even 
then it will not be worse off than it is now likely to remain, whe- 
ther the Greek struggle is prolonged for years, or the country, 
purified by the blood of all the cultivators who made it the granary 
and garden of Constantinople, relapses ere long untilled and unin- 
habited into hands, which, however skilful in turning a paradise 
into a desert, have not hitherto proved effective in re-converting a 
desert into a paradise." 


18,000 messes of from five to ten individuals, into which the Wallachian po- 
pulation is divided for taxing. 

Logothetts, are clerks; Caminars, excise-officers. 

' Tu show how completely the Turks “can make a hell of heaven . 
I subjoin an extract from Savary’s “ Letters on Greece ;” though I have been 
obliged tu leave out much of the interminable French eloquence and senti- 
mentality of so trashy and affected an author: and another from Raffenel’s 
impartial, and I am told accurate, account of the present Greek Revolution. 
Raffenel accompanies this general picture by an anecdote of individual 
atrocity, which, after in vain endeavoring to make a translation of it fit for 
the eyes of those, 

“ Whose gentle bosoms, Pity’s altar, bear 
The chrystal incense of each falling tear,” 

I am compelled to omit. 

“Among all the countrics, in which I have resided, there is none whose 
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It would doubtless be most. agreeable to the Turks, that Greece 
and the Greeks should again become what they were only two 


temperature is so healthy, and so agreeable, as that of Crete. The heats 
there are not excessive; and violent cold is absolutely unknown in the 

lains. The winter, properly speaking, begins only in December, and ends 
in January. During this short season, snow never falls in the plain, and 
rarely do you see the surface of the water frozen. The weather is more com- 
monly as fine as in the beginning of June in France. 

“No sooner is the month of February past, than the earth is adorned 
with flowers and harvests. The rest of the year is almost one continued fine 
day. The sky is continually bright and serene, and the winds mild and 
temperate. Nor are the nights less beautiful: a delicious coolness then 
prevails, and the air, less charged with vapors than with us, discovers a 
greater number of stars to the observer. 

“To the charms of so delightful a climate are added other advantages 
which enhance their value. The island of Crete bas hardly any marshes. 
Myrtles and laurel roses border the rivulets which meander throagh the 
valleys. On every side the country presents you with groves of orange, 
lemon, and almond-trees, The Arabian jessamine blooms in the gardens, 
which in the spring are decorated with beds of violets.” 

“ A Candiot Greek possessed no civil rights. He could be stripped of his 
property by the Aga, the Governor, or the nearest Turk, without being al- 
lowed even to complain; if he applied to a court of justice, the case was not 
so much as heard ; but he was careful not to make so desperate an attempt ; 
he and his whole family would have been destroyed ; his duty was to suffer 
and be silent. That justice, which usually dictates a Turkish decision, was 
banished from this worthless country; every thing was injustice, des- 
potism, and crime. When a Turk was distressed in circumstances, and 
without the means of procuring any money, he betook himself to an infalli- 
ble resource by going into the first Greek shop, and saying to the owner, 
* Pay me the sum I lent you last year.’ Frequently, [ may say always, the 
poor wretch had never beheld his pretended creditor ; but his life was in 
peril if he did not pacify him. Ifthe sum demanded was too large to be 
immediately procured, the villain allowed a few days’ delay, accompanying 
his ultimatum with this hateful, though legal, form of words: ‘If the re- 
mainder of the sum that I claim is not produced, you die.’ The numerous 
mstances of similar threats, followed by their speedy execution, left no 
doubt of his sincerity, or the ruin of his victim, who submitted, only too 
happy to redeem his life at such a price. In Candia, the Greeks were always 
to be pitied, and the Turks ran not the least risk, The Turks had a peculiar 
satisfaction in venting their rage on the Greek Papas. When some of these 
villains met a priest, they took him for their mark, and, to try their skill, 
amused themselves with firing at him, When their victim fell, the Greeks 
of the neighborhood were obliged to pay an appointed fine to the Aga, ac- 
cording to their property, as the price of permission to remove the corse.” 

ey following extract from the same author will explain the concluding 
wor@s : 

“The law which appoints this fine is called ‘ The Law of Blood.’ It is 
enforced all over Turkey, and its object is to efface from the neighborhood 
the stain ofa murder. The produce of this law, if it can be socalled, belongs 
to the chief mosques. This law is connected with another usage always 
carried into practice. When a Greek is to be hung, there is no time fixed 
for execution, but it takes place on the first convenient spot, and the 
Greeks of the neighborhood are obliged to make up a certain sum, which 
amounts sometimes to several thousand piastres, to be relieved at the expi- 
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years ago; that the fields which the Ottoman has desolated should 
revive, the cities he has burned rise from their ashes, the capita- 
tion-paying rayahs, whom he slaughtered, in a thoughtless sacri- 
fice of avarice to ferocity, with liberality of carnage, and convivial 
profusion of blood, should return to life, and the Haratch to unre- 
quited labor, unresented ignominy, and unresisted oppression. 
This would doubtless gratify the Sultan and his mild subjects, 
since that *l’appétit vient en mangeant,” they require another 
Scio, a second feast of death : and even for the Greeks this would 
be better than their present state, or their future prospects; but 
can it be ? can all that is lifeless breathe and bloom again? Can 
living radiance beam from under the cold but alabaster lids, 

“ That veil—thought shrinks from all that lurks beneath?” 
Can all the gallant hearts that Freedom made 

“To beat but once, and be for ever sti!l,” 

be taught to beat again? Many years must elapse before even 
Nature can revive; the blue sky will long spread its splendid ca- 
nopy, and the sun pour its glorious beams vainly upon a land blight- 
ed and clad in mourning. Nothing will remain but the recollec- 
tion, that the English government had neither the right to inter- 
pose, nor the will to intercede; and that the English public saw 
the last survivors of the Grecian name gallantly fall in defence of 
freedom, without throwing them even the empty comfort of com- 
miseration. 

The Turks have only a choice of evils, and I propose to them 
the least ; but it will be said: The Greeks may still submit —Can 
they hope to be forgiven? Can men, who for eighteen months 
have been tearing each other to pieces like wild beasts, drop off 
into a slumber of careless confiding tyranny on the one hand, and 
mute motionless slavery on the other? Either the Greek and 
Turkish populations must be separated, or one of them destroyed. 

But suppose the subsistence of Constantinople, and consequent- 
ly the European existence of the Sublime Porte, to depend on the 
forbearance of Europe. On what else does it now depend? On 
what else has it depended for half a century ? The mutual jealousy 
of other powers has long supported it in this leaning attitude, and 


ration of three days from the horrid sight of a dead body—nay, a criminal 
isoften hung over some shop-door ; and they prefer the snops of the grocers, 
because they are the most crowded. The wretched inhabitant is ubliged to 
pass and re-pass during three days under the feet of a livid corse, and is 
then obliged to remunerate those who have made bim so horrid a present.” 
Let me here remark, as a proof of the demuralising nature of Mahome- 
tanism, and an antidote to that absurd liberality which would eulogise even . 
the Koran, that the Candiot Mussulmans, whom, as well as the Servians, 
Bosniacs, Albanians, and other Sclavonic Mahometans, we erruneously call 
Turks, are mostly of Greek origin, their ancestors having apostatised. 
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the present state of political feeling implies no increased disposition 
to overthrow it. Neither would the Porte necessarily fall from 
being shorn of her frontier provinces. The throne of Constantine 
survived after its sway no longer reached even the borders of 
Thrace, and when-Amurath, a more encroaching foe than Alexander, 
and armed with all the resources of Asia Minor, had fixed his seat 
of empire at Adrianople. 

For the Transdanubian principalities, unconditional union and 
amalgamation with Russia would perhaps be as desirable as inde- 
pendence. Freedom must be planted, and cannot be erected on 
the model of some neighboring edifice; but the young and ten- 
der tree of liberty, unfenced, at first would find Wallachia a scite 
peculiarly unfavorable, from the political tempests that pour as 
fiercely as those of nature from the Crapac; and a soil more un- 
propitious still, a mass not of material only but of moral alluviation, 
sure to infect it with a morbid rankness. 

Passing over the old theory of the responsibility of monarchs, 
and assuming, as it seems we must, all European countries (for I 
question whether the Arabs, or the Hottentots, or the Esquimaux, 
would admit such a doctrine), to be the estates, and the several 
nations, now permitted to graze over them at so many kreutzers, 
pauls, or roubles a head, the herds of the several sovereigns who 
doze or fidget on their seats of honor, the Verona vestry, about to 
meet on European parochial business, may permit the owner of 
Turkey to transfer to the great Russian proprictor his manorial 
rights, quit-rents, and heriots, over the out-lying farms of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, inasmuch as the said rights do these farms 
100/.’s worth of harm, for every guinea that the Constantino- 
politan squire receives, 

But it may be said, that Iam only deferring the settling day 
between the Porte and Russia. 

After the Greeks are freed, and the principalities ceded, one of 
two things must in the course of the present century occur. ‘The 
mouldering corruption of Turkey will proceed, till political sores, 
that fester instead of healing, have produced final mortification, 
and the European empire of Othman expires like a candle which 
has been suffered to burn down into the socket ; by which our wishes 
will be realised without either effort or misery; and the Turks, 
having reached that point of political degradation, beyond which 
there is no further sinking, will take the infection of civilisation 
from the north and south, and catch the improvements from which 
a sanitary cordon of prejudices has as yet preserved them. If this 
occurred, I would not advocate, nor even desire the sentence of 
their banishment executed at the price of endless individual 
suffering, though they still wrote from right to left, and still 
wore turbans. instead of hats—nay, to quit a tone of levity which 
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is unsuited to the subject, not though continued to exalt an 
impostor above the Son of God. Convinced as I am, that the 
mere temporal blessings, by which Christianity has elevated 
Europe above the rest of the world, and England above the rest 
of Europe, ought to recommend it by its political utility to 
those who are so unfortunate as to doubt its truth ; and that the 
evidence of its divinity is sufficient to satisfy the sceptic, without 
an appeal to its effects; mainly attributing, as I do, the barbarism 
of Asia and Africa to the fatal influence of Mahometanism—still I 
must protest against the doctrine of expatriating nations for their 
religious errors, Such a principle once admitted, there is no limit 
to its consequences; for Christianity, unhappily, as yet enlightens 
but a minority of the human race. That nation, which reared the 
noblest fabrics of verse and architecture, was unable, by the ut- 
most stretch of unaided human intellect, to erect even a rational 
system of belief; and when we see, or, as Englishmen, when we 
happily only hear, how the passions and interests of men have 
elsewhere corrupted even the purity of the Christian faith ; when 
we perceive how completely the evidence of our missionaries has 
refuted the philosophers who eulogised the dogmas of Confucius 
or Brama; when it is thus proved, that every religion but the 
true one is more or less morally and politically mischievous, it fol- 
lows, that if once the wickedness of a creed is held to justify an 
attack upon its votaries, from that moment three quarters of the 
human race are outlawed, and may be hunted down, and plun- 
dered with impunity. I trust we shall hear no more, at least not 
in the Grecian cause, of this summary mode of arraigning, con- 
victing, sentencing, and leading off to perpetual exile, men guilty of 
being buried from their birth in that worst darkness, the darkness 
of the soul. As regards the life to come, religion is happily matter 
of fact, but in ¢hzs it is a mere question of opinion; and the 
Turks have precisely the same right to indict us for adhering to 
Christianity, that we have to prosecute them for persisting in Is- 
lamism. ‘The present age has been distinguished by bloodless con- 
flicts with the powers of darkness ; they are perhaps the most ho- 
norable of our national efforts, and our weapon must still be the 
press and not the sword. 

But is the banishment of the Turks even politically necessary to 
the Greeks ? and is there not room for both? Because they can- 
not live together in the same village, or even canton, must the AL- 
gean and the Euxine for ever roll between them? Is the country 
overpeopled? The vices rather than the virtues of the Turks con- 
vince me, that from oppressive masters they may become’inoffen- 
sive neighbors. Will they ever become again an enterprising and 
active people, or re-conquer from the invigorated Greeks that 
country, which all its natural fastnesses and added forts could not, 
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in hands like theirs, defend ffom disunited, unofficered, and almost 
unarmed assailants ? Will not the chain from Pindus to Olympus 
form a good granite bolster between two nations who cannot live 
together in domestic quiet? Let the Turks relapse into their 
usual mixture of anarchy and apathy ; let the Greeks have five years’ 
possession of the country, and, with some doubts about their ex- 
pelling, I have none of their keeping out their tyrants. As neigh- 
bors - a will suit, from the opposition of their tastes and inter- 
ests; the Turks no more clashing with the Greek ventures to 
Marseilles, than the Greeks with the Turkish pilgrimages to Mecca, 
The Turks will avail themselves of industrious neighbors, and the 
Greeks of unenlightened customers; and whatever change occurs 
must be for the advantage of the latter. Peace is necessary to 
educate infant Greece, and war is the one thing likely to revive 
the slumbering genius of Mahometanism. Let Russia pause 
before she rouses that torpid savage ; I have no doubt of the result 
between a barbarous and a semi-barbarous power, but the scale of 
conflict will be gigantic, and far above the value of the prize. 
Russia is civilized enough to possess statesmen, generals, and 
engineers, and her population is still sufficiently savage, to make 
what is elsewhere a conscription be but a permission; but the 
Mahometan powers beat her in fanaticism, and they are still a 
family, though a family of divided brothers. 


Much more might be added on the Greek revolution; but, hav- 
ing endeavored to put their cause in a fair point of view, I shall 
proceed to the object for which I took up my pen.' Next winter 


* Since these pages were written, the 150,600 inhabitants of Edinburgh 
have subscribed for the Greeks about 150/., which makes almost a farthing 
a piece, and is an honorable contrast with the million of roubles * subscribed 
at Odessa, a town of 36,000 Russians. 

This munificence, however, dues nut seem to be epidemic; and my despair 
of seeing London redeem its character from this strange singularity, induces 
me to suggest a mode by which we might relieve the Greeks without sub- 
scribing a guinea, and gain the credit of generosity to a mere act of justice. 

In the will of Henry Smith, of Silver-street, London, bearing the date of 
April 24, 3¢ of Charles I., 1627, is this bequest :—“ I give and bequeath, for 
the use of the poor captives, being slaves under the Turkish pirates, the sum of 
one thousand pounds, which sum of one thousand pounds my will and 
meaning is, shall be laid forth, and bestowed in the purchase of lands of 
inheritance, to the value of threescore pounds per annum at the least, 
the rents and profits whereof shall be yearly paid, and distributed unto 
such person and persons, as from time to time shall be appointed and 
intrusted, for the collection of the charity of wel!-disposed persons, with 
the intent that the same, my gift, shall continue in perpetuity; and shall be 
paid and delivered at the direction of my said executors, and their heirs, 
and ofthe survivors of them; and of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of the 


* The paper rouble is now worth about tenpence halfpenny, though, as 
a representative of value, it goes as far as four shillings in England; so that 
the modern and low-born Odessa really gave little more than one thousand 
times as much as the ancient Dun Edin. 
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the Greeks will be visited by all the horrors of famine, for the 
dreadful struggle in which they have been engaged has prevented 
their tilling the land. The picture of Irish famine, which has 


City of Loudon for the time being, for and towards the relief and ransom of 
the said poor captives and slaves.” 

The unclaimed rents of the lands, purchased according to the provisions 
of this bequest, and applicable to this charitable trust, aud the dividends as 
they were received, being again added to the principal, accumulated till the 
stock amounted, in 1772,tuv 91581. 15s. The further accumulation, which 
would by this time have reached an enormous sum, was, in 1773, stopped by 
an Act of Parliament, which provided, that the rents and dividends upon 
the accumulated stock should be divided amongst the poor relations of the 
donor, in every year, in which no application should be made to redeem 
captives. But su entirely provisional is this new application of the money 
considered, that by the Act there is always kept in hand nearly one whole 
year’s income to answer the claims of captives, in case any should be 
made; and it is only on none being made befure each 5th of April, that 
the whole is then divided amongst the poor relatives. 

Parliament having already interposed to tutally change the application of 
this charitable trust, it'can hardly be thought unreasonable, that it should 
again inteifere merely to regulate it, so as to secure a compliance with 
the obvious spirit of the testator’s intentions. At the same time, I am 
aware, that by the wording of the will the money is not at present le- 
gally applicable to what I would suggest, the redemption of the Sciot and 
Cypriot women recently enslaved hy the Turks. It bas been already decid- 
ed that the will does not intend, by Turkish pirates, the Barbary corsairs, 
who, being still nominally, and at the period of the bequest, actually under 
the duminion of the Sultan, might be so construed; for, during the long 
period between the $d of Charles the First and vur modern exempiion from 
the rapine of the Barbary powers, it never was applied in that way. 
The difficulty is, legally to consider the Turkish. national fleets as pirates, 
for l apprehend nu one will deny that they are morally such, on an enor- 
mous scale. Our recent conduct towards the Barbary States shows, that 
a government may, like an individual, be treated as a pirate; and when 
we consider that the Scivts had not rebelled, that Scio had actually been 
bombarded by the Samians fur refusing to join in their revolt; that they 
voluntarily gave infurmation and hostages to the Turks; that, in fact, they 
were guilty of nothing but helplessness and wealth ; that under these cir- 
cumstances, out of 120,000 inhabitants, only 300 remain; the men having 
been murdered, and the women and children enslaved, with the exception 
of a few who escaped, I do not think it is an abuse of language to call 
such an expedition piratical. One of the best reforms which has of late 
years been introduced by the House of Commons, is the provision for 
carrying into effect the real meaning of Charitable Trusts, and for no lon- 
ger letting a man’s recorded words be made a posthumous weapon for de- 
feating. his acknowleged intentions. If this application of the money 
should be legalised, the accumulated stock of 9,158l. 15s., and 1,499¢. 
standing in the name-of the Accountant-General, worth together, at the 
present price of Consols, about 9,536/., might be immedistely devoted to 
redeem these unfortunates. 

The rents in 1820 amounted to 767/. 5s., of which only one-half is ap- 
plicable to the relief of slaves under the Turks, the other half being left by 
will to the family of the testatur. Five long leases have fallen in. since 
1820, when their joint rents amounted to $51/., aud some building-leases are 
likely to drop in a few years, so that the property may perhaps augwent ia 
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been lately presented to us, faintly images to the mind what the 
Greeks will undergo, for theirs. will. be universal, not partial, dis- 
tress ; and there are no sympathising fellow countrymen to relieve 
them. 

Their wounded and their sick are already in the most pitiable 
state, for though they have many national physicians and surgeons, 
they are without medicines and surgical instruments, or the means 
of procuring them. 

It is under these circumstances, and only in the event of the 
distress in Ireland being removed by the approaching potatoe crop, 
that I venture to suggest to the English public the propriety of a 
subscription for furnishing the Greek sufferers with food and me- 
dicines. I do not urge its being employed in the purchase of arms; 
even if their exportation was legal, many persons might feel or affect 
reluctance to put them into the hands of men, who may abuse as 
well as use them. But when I remember how severely, during 
the late war, the English minister was blamed for stopping the 
sale of medicines to France, I cannot suppose that we shall ever 
see an order in council prohibiting the purchase of corn for the 
starving, or the exportation of bark and lint for the sick and the 
wounded Greeks. 

Ican anticipate no objection to sucha subscription. It does 
not compromise our government; it need not take any money out 
of the country, for the medicines and surgical instruments might 
be purchased in England, and the foreign corn bonded in our 
ports, and hanging in terrorem over our farmers, might be bought 
and transported to Greece. If opportunities offered, a part of this 
money might redeem Greek captives, and would even then return 
to England, by the back stream of commerce ; but I will not in- 
sult any reader, by supposing that he would grudge some thou- 
sands abstracted from our morbid abundance of capital, whena 
few shillings are at this moment sufficient to save a fellow-creature 
from dishonor and apostacy ; from servitude embittered by pre- 
vious refinement and remembered happiness ; from the loss of the 
dearest relatives, aggravated by the peculiarly domestic habits of 
Greek women and children. What is African slavery, when con- 
trasted with such sorrows as these? Where are the prior claims 


value. Halfof these rents might be, at all events. annually emplcyed for 
the same purpose as the accumulated dividends, The relations are already 
provided for by the will, and have new enjoyed, by the indulgence of Par- 
liament, the rects and interest of the Captive Fund for just half a century. 
A sum of this magnitude to start with would at Jeast remove the hackneyed 
objectiun to trifling subscriptions—* What will so small a sum do?” And as 
I cannot believe that the English publie will persist im refusing the Greek 
patriots that pecuniary aid which they showered on spots where it was far 
Jess wanted, it would form a sort of nucleus for a subseription. 
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on our purses ? ‘This nation was said to be beggared, and it has just 
spared a quarter of a million in charity out of the income of the 
year. It is not likely that Providence will again inflict famine on 
Ireland, or that any unusual appeal will be made to our humanity, 
during the year to come. Where else will money #ell so well in 
preventing misery? When will such an occasion recur? Next 
winter fixes the fate of Greece. By this day year our aid will be 
too late. ‘The Greeks will no longer want it; they will be sure 
of success, or their skeletons, scattered over the country in whose 
defence they fell, will need neither food nor sympathy. ‘The Ca- 
tholic Péres de la Redemption spent their means and their lives in 
delivering captives, and we have not yet given a guinea. When 
we abolished the slave trade, we sacrificed Avarice and Prejudice 
at the altar of Mercy, and have not yet even talked of relieving 
the Greeks. Unless all feeling is paralysed, and numbness has 
crept over our souls, this disgraceful apathy must end; but it 
may last till we have earned disgrace, which regret will not wash 
away; and have given the foreigners, who envy and hate our 
pre-eminence, the triumph of seeing all, that they calumniously 
said of our mercantile selfishness, miraculously verified. 

The cause of the Greeks is unconnected with the spirit of re- 
volution in Europe.t' They are not fighting for a quantum of 


'«The Turks have not been an inundation that at last subsides, and fer- 
tilises what it had overwhelmed, but a fiery torrent that devours wherever 
it settles. They lave not redeemed conquest by a Roman spirit of civilisa- 
tion, and the Greeks have never lost that right to rebel, which no power 
can abrogate, nu compact annul, and no sophistry weaken; which neither 
the oppressor can destroy, nor the oppressed renounce, and which no length 
of submissicn can render obsolete, while Nature’s own law declares Nullum 
tempus libertati occurrit.” 

I have not alluded to ancient Greece, because,— Liberty in excess is poi- 
sonous, not healthful; and we must uot confound splendor with bappiness. 
‘Ancient Greece was tertile in great characters, fur they ever swarm in times 
ef turbulence and guilt. When we look through a vista of two thousand 
years upon long-past events, the horizon seems to beam with softened 
splendor; but could we retrograde to that periud, we should rather writhe 
beneath intense heat, than gaze on brilliant light. 

It is better to be a reader of Athenian history than a citizen of Athens ; 
for the convulsions, which give history half its beauty and animation, shed 
misery on the life uf man, The French Revolution is the only parallel to 
the wild and guilty career of all the Greek Republics; but the ove was the 
paroxysm of a transient fever, the other a constitutional disease; the one 
the delirium of a moment, the other the perverted feelings of an entire life. 

Do we wish to see revived the social institutions of Lycurgus? To see a 
legislator ~truggling to make man joyless and illiterate? Tv see life strip- 
ped of all its innocent enjoyments, and every power of the mind destroyed 
by amoral suicide? Were it desirable to revive the institutions of ancient 
Greece, it is no longer practicable ; since, in order to qualify the mass of 
citizens by leisure and education to be their own governors, we must revive 
in its fullest extent the system ef domestic slavery.” 
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political freedom, but for that national independence, which is be. 
come synonymous with individual existence. 

They cannot now be subdued without being destroyed ; and the 
question is, how soon the conflict shall end, and how many of either 
party shall survive it. I do not ask compassion, the active compas- 
sion not of words, but of money, because they are Greeks, or pa- 
triots, or Christians ; but because they are men, menaced at once 
with slaughter, disease, and famine.'' Their antagonists have a 
government to apply to, and countrymen who will relieve them ; 
for, with all their errors, the doctrines of Mahomet render Mussul- 
mans charitable towards each other. ‘The Greeks have no earthly 
prospect of gratuitous and disinterested aid, but from the English 
public ; for if we, to whom Providence has given the means, ee 
lost, what we had, the taste for charity, where shall the unfortu- 
nate look for succor ? 

Deputies are daily expected from Greece, and though they may 
fail of persuading our government to intercede in their favor, I 
trust their arrival will elicit some symptoms of interest which ma 
encourage the Greeks in the pursuit of that freedom, which like 
the Swiss and the Dutch they must mainly owe to their own ex- 
ertions. 


' “Tfany one here can be severe on their fuibles, when he gazes every 
day on the radiant intellect, the varivus but concentrated beams, that shine 
from every page of their fathers; when he hears every day that musical 
language which blends sweetness with variety of sound, exuberance with 
brevity, and comprehensiveness with precision; I implore him by all their 
fathers have taught us, by the wrongs of ages, and the sufferings of millions, 
by the sickness of hope deferred or disappointed still, to pity rather than 
condemn: may I not amidst the splendid rites of worship around me, invoke 
even the name of Him, whose temples have been overthrown, and whose 
votaries have been slaughtered? May I not, in the very sanctuary of prayer, 
pray that the God of mercy may soon pity the wretched, the God of justice 
deliver the oppressed ?” 

To explain the allusions in this passage, I must add that it was part ofa 
declamation, spoken in the October term of 1816, in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. All the under-graduates in succession “ declaim” in 
pairs, on the opposite sides of a subject which is left to their choice. 1 am 
not silly enough to rest my argument on adeclamation, necessarily rhetorical 
and exaggerated. I know that arguments should, like vines, be stripped of 
their foliage, till they are all stalk and fruit, and that a pamphlet especially 
must be a knotted stumpy crab cudgel, and I do not pretend tohit with these 
splints of lath decked with flowers ; but many people like words worked into 
filagree better than when wrought into weapons, and prefer chased gold to 
hammered iron. Besides, I was perplexed with all the papers that have sub- 
sided at length intothis little pamphlet, like the massive materials that melt 
into a pint of scientific soup, or the gigantic genii, who wound himself in 
wreaths of smoke into a bottle; andI was glad to use materials ready 
hewn to my hand, at the risk of their looking like old rubbish t« fill chinks. 
Fearfully are they changed in these naked lines of pica, from what they 
looked in the shelteriug drapery of a manuscript’s erasures aud pothooks ! 
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My Lorp, 


Havine your Lordship’s permission to address you on the sub- 
ject of British Seamen, I shall take a slight review of our Marine, 
since the commencement of the war, in 1793, tothistime. I shall 
also try to fix your attention on the means of our retaining our 
rank of first maritime power ; to which purpose it will be necessary 
to render ourselves equal to at least half, or three-fourths, of the 
maritime powers united: and the experience of the late American 
war must have convinced even those unacquainted with nautical 
affairs, that there is but one means of maintaining a decided superi- 
ority, and that is to have always a sufficient number of regularly 
bred seamen. 

In 1793 we had the greatest number of regularly bred seamen we 
ever possessed, arising from a peace of ten years—a time almost 
requisite to form able seamen; at least it will be universally ad- 
mitted that seven years are necessary for that purpose; anda 
much longer experience is indispensable to the formation of offi- 
cers. 

At that time the fleets of our enemies were manned with many 
regularly bred seamen: also the first actions of the war were gene- 
rally well contested by our enemies ; but it was at that period when 
. our ships were so well manned that our decided superiority became 
conspicuous, particularly after the victory of Nelson, The loss 
they sustained in seamen in that memorable engagement, combined 
with preceding defeats, destroyed the confidence oftheir men, aud 
with it their pretensions to maritime power. But we must also date 
from that period the inattention to procure good seamen, arising 
from excess of security which was displayed in our own navy, with 
progressive effect, till the commencement of the American war, as 
well as the consequent disregard to the merchant service, both as 
to ships and men. 
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After this time, the Navigation Act also was not so particu- 
larly attended to as it ought to have been, making every due allow- 
ance for the circumstances of the times. Hence originated the 
cause of so much foreign shipping having been employed by Bri- 
tish subjects, which was in many instances unnecessarily done ; 
and unfortunately this practice still exists to this day; thereby pre- 
venting the use of British shipping, and the rearing of British seamen. 
The allowing ships to run with small force and few men; say ten 
guns and fifteen men; whereas no ship ought to be allowed to run, 
in time of war, with less than sixteen guns, and from fifty to sixty men 
at least, constituted another cause of the decline of British seamen, 
and why so many were not comparatively reared as in the war of 
American independence. 1 knew one ship in that war to have had 
thirty-nine servants belonging to her; which had of course the 
effect of augmenting the number of seamen. At the commence- 
ment of the late American war, when we had to cope again with 
regular bred seamen, (to use a seaman’s phrase, we were taken all 
aback,) it was then found that our ships, generally, were not 
manned ; that our discipline had not been regularly attended to: 
in fact, that we had not regularly bred seamen to man half the ships 
of our navy. When I say this, I am well aware that the American 
ships in general were of a larger size, had more guns, heavier metal, 
and were manned with seamen; yet we had some instances where 
the only difference was, their being manned with regular bred sea- 
men: but to those advantages we certainly ought to have opposed 
superior talent for command and greater expertness of discipline ; 
whereas this does not generally appear to have been the case. It 
proves what I have advanced to your Lordship, viz. that the character 
of a seaman is peculiar to himself, formed from early youth; and 
it will ever raise him superior to other men, while acting on his 
peculiar element. 

After twenty-two years war, when we ought to have to boast 
(if proper methods had been adopted) of having a greater number 
of regular bred seamen than this country ever before possessed, 
there never were fewer for the last sixty years than at the present 
time. The cause, there is no doubt, arises from the improper. 
mode of impress, which is attended with the most wanton insults, 
both to officers and men of merchants’ ships, through the improper 
conduct of your officers sent on that service, and of those to whom. 
they too often intrust it, who are, generally speaking, the refuse of 
mankind. ‘This irritates the minds of men ; and impresses on the 
minds of our youth an aversion to our naval service, whichis sel- 
dom ever after eradicated. Both officers and men are torn, with 
such wanton disregard, from their ships, that the latter are left with- 
out help to aid them into port; and when help is procured, it is 
frequently at a great expense to the owner. Hence the decided 
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preference, in all foreign voyages, which is given to foreigners over 
Englishmen, as men or apprentices. 

Another cause of the evil, to which [ have directed your Lord- 
ship’s attention is, that, in the war just terminated, the navy was 
more divided than at any former period, from the merchants’ ser- 
vice ; in consequence of which distinction, few, if any, brought up 
in the latter, could have any hopes of advancing in the former. 
The view of this subject fully, in all its bearings, 1 know will never 
be listened to by naval men: however, when France shall have 
acquired regularly bred seamen once more, and America a small 
navy, and a junction be effected between both, then the acknow- 
legement will be made, when it shall be perhaps too late, that 
the superiority of your navy must arise from the merchants’ service. 
As that period must sooner or later arrive, some regulations ought 
to be made which give seamen a chance of promotion, as they are 
more likely to prove efficient officers, than the generality of navy- 
bred officers are to become seamen. That it is too general a doc- 
trine in the navy, that a man may be a good officer and not a good 
seaman, cannot be denied: that a man may perform as an officer 
certain duties under the command of another, [ can easily con- 
ceive; but that any man is fit to command a ship, or manage a 
ship’s company of seamen, who is not a seaman, | most resolutely 
deny. ‘The person exercising command should have no superior in 
that knowlege which is the first point of his profession, and on 
which his own judgment ought to decide; and this applies particu- 
larly to seamen, who, of all other men most despise their superior 
when he is deficient in professional skill. 

Having had some opportunities through life to form a judgment 
of the education given to young men trained for the navy, 1 am sorry 
to say, few are taught the real duties and requisites of an officer, 
and few indeed the real duties and tactics of seamanship. This was 
fully exemplified in the general mutiny, when, to the best of my re- 
membrance, [ only read of one solitary instance of an officer having 
performed his duty under such grave circumstances. ‘This will 
appear almost incredible, but I believe it to be the fact. 

I do not think, my Lord, that, with the present ideas of seamen, 
any mode for raising men for the navy without impress can be im- 
mediately adopted ; particularly at the commencement of a war, or 
in a certain emergency, although I have no doubt but it may be 
brought about in the course of time, by properly training the minds 
of our youth following the sea. Registering—men by tonnage— 
and giving a pension—three plans proposed before this time to do 
away the impress—all have their good points ; yet as the welfare of 
this country depends on her maritime power, and as there is a 
rising state consisting of people the same as ourselves, having all 
the hardihood and enterprise of Britons, it becomes more than 
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ever necessary to adopt some plan by which the youth who follow 
the maritime service may be impressed with a love of their coun- 
try ; and if they are to have their rights and privileges, as Britons, 
encroached on, it will be necessary to secure to them such rights 
and privileges as are connected with their profession. Besides, 
this is but a common act of equity and justice; and when it con- 
stitutes the only safe means of our navy, almost every other consi- 
deration ought to give way to it. 

When I consider the expressions of men on negro slavery, 
and the tender feelings they manifest on that subject, 1 cannot re- 
concile their indifference to the hardships sustained by the de- 
fenders of their country, to whose services, hardihood, and courage, 
this country owes its great political consequence mainly. What 
must be the feelings of men returning from a long voyage, having 
a wife, children, or friends, when dragged away, and, perhaps, sent 
off again, without seeing them, for years; and these men brought 
up with ideas of liberty! Compare their seasations with the feel- 
ings of a negro, whose ideas are contracted, and who is, more or 
less, a slave in his own country ; yet our philanthropists, whilst 
they whine over the hardships of the one, appear totally insensible 
to the more exquisite feelings of the other, On the treaty of 
peace, 1 think, some expressed that they would rather have ten 
years of war than that the slave trade should not be abolished. I 
ask you, my Lord, if such had been the case, and these kind- 
hearted humane individuals had been called on, or dragged away, 
to serve their country, if they would not have altered their opinion 
iunmediately ? 

Such being the case, who can blame the man that leaves the 
country where he does not raise those feelings of compassion 
towards his situation, which are expressed for the native of Africa ? 
‘Think seriously, and reflect, on what I have advanced on this sub- 
ject, for it involves the continuance of our naval ascendancy, and 
consequently our commercial advantages. You must endeavor 
to dispense with foreigners; lay down fixed rules for impress, and 
adhere to them; and then you will have British seamen: this will 
prevent desertion, lower wages, and cause us to retain that supe- 
riority over other nations, which it is the object of the present 
letter to promote. 

Having so far considered the cause of the want of seamen, and 
their aversion to the navy, I shall now offer what 1 conceive ne- 
cessary to do it away :—Ist. It is necessary that the officers of the 
navy should be taught, that one of the first duties of an officer is 
to gain the confidence and good-will of the men by example and 
regular conduct, for this is the foundation of good discipline. Ex- 
ample will always have ten times more effect than rules. ‘They 
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should also study and know the character of their men; and it 
should be particularly impressed on them, that a correct and 
respectable deportment is requisite ; for every instance of improper 
conduct on their part, is certain to alienate the minds of the men 
from their officers : and perhaps there is no description of people 
who from their peculiar habits of life look with a more jealous 
eye on the treatment they receive, than seamen. ‘To command 
them with effect, attention is requisite to their comforts, and as far 
as the nature of the service will allow, every reasonable indulgence 
of liberty. Although much bas been done during the present war 
to render the service more agreeable to the minds of men, bya re- 
laxation of punishment and attention to their comforts, yet much 
more may be done without injury to the service. The language 
too often made use of (particularly by young officers) only renders 
them despicable in the eyes of the men, and irritates their minds 
against them. Sorry am I to say, that the youth training for offi- 
cers in our navy are not, generally, so rigidly attended to, by their 
superiors, as they ought to be. The merchants’ service requires 
much more study to command men, there is no doubt, not having 
any particular code of marine laws for that service ; another thing 
which ought to be inculcated too—I have seen men brought into 
a state of as good discipline by method and knowlege, as ever 
was done by the strong arm of power. Officers who go on board 
of merchant ships to impress, should preserve a respectful conduct 
to the commanders and officers ; not ouly to prevent that irritation 
of mind which their conduct at the moment causes, but to guard 
against the bad example it offers to seamen and apprentices, when 
they see their officers treated with disrespect. What a lesson, 
when you afterwards expect from them implicit obedience ! 

When men are impressed, and more particularly when they enter, 
they should not be sent immediately on a foreign station, until 
they visit the port to which they belong; which might be done by 
permitting them to find a proper substitute, or to give security to 
a certain amount. ‘There are very few, who will not be able to 
obtain one or the other. <A certain time of liberty should be then 
allowed them. 

The impress service should be confided to very different persons 
from those to whom it is usually intrusted, and who are the refuse 
of mankind. A seaman never forgives the outrage of being seized 
on by such miscreants ; and so much are my own feelings injured 
when I see it take place, that | plead excuse for the man who 
deserts his country and friends. [| am sorry to say, that this abuse 
too often arises from the shameful neglect of your own orders to 
officers commanding gangs, who leave it to men most improperly 
selected. A gang ts seldom headed by a proper officer. ‘The 
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persons employed on that service should possess a knowlege of 
seamen, with a great share of prudence. 

When people are impressed from any ship, it should be the duty 
of the officer who performs that service to afford the ship imme- 
diate help, and to take her into her destined port; and ther wages 
ought to be secured to them whilst on board, and be under the 
control of the officers of such ship. 

No impress should take place abroad, except under the most 
imperious necessity, and rules should be laid down for its proper 
regulation. 

No ship, bound to a foreign station, should be permitted to 
send on board of outward-bound vessels, and take from them one 
or two men, ag is too often the case at present, contrary to orders 
of government. It is also necessary that apprentices should be 
protected by some such rules, as I shall hereafter lay down; and 
if any officer transgress them, that he be amenable to punishment. 

When men have served a certain time in the navy, according to 
rank, situation, and trade, they should be freed from impress, 
agreeably to certain regulations, different situations and tonnage of 
ships; making a difference between those who have entered, those 
who are impressed, and those who have left their country, during 
the time of war, to evade their services in the navy. Perhaps the 
following propositions would give the outlines to obtain the object 
in view. 

The East India trade, as now conducted, is a waste of men 
instead of raising them, having no apprentices as seamen (except 
officers, servants, and midshipmen are considered as such, which I 
do not): while they can sail their ships with foreigners and Lascars, 
no change will take place. This trade ought, at least, to raise as 
many seamen as it now gives you, instead of drawing upon the navy, 
or other trades, to answer its purpose." What advantage govern- 
ment can possibly deem they obtain by the present mode, is beyond 
my comprehension. ‘That it tends to impede the raising of seamen 
is sufficient proof against it, without advancing any thing further 
on the subject. With respect to this trade, 1 should propose 
that, at the commencement of a war, the first and second officer 
be exempt from the impress, either on board or on shore. If. the 
third officer had served one year in the wavy, prior to that time, 
he should also be exempt. The fourth officer, two years; the fifth 
and sixth officers of all ships above six hundred tons, three years; 
boatswains, carpenters, and gunners, four years ; cooks, stewards, 


" It is an understood arrangement between Government and the East 
India Company, or the owners of ships, that each ship shall turn over in 
India a certain number of British seamen to the ships of war or. the station : 
thisis a negative mode of raising men for the navy. 
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&c. six years ; seamen, eight years; and, if it should be 
to retain them one year longer, in that case they should be allowed 
double wages. All those who fill such situations at the commence- 
ment of a war, not having served in the navy during war, provided 
they enter into that service, should be discharged at the end of the 
riods above mentioned, but if impressed, then two years more to 
be allowed for exemption. Every ship should carry one appren- 
tice, during time of war, for every fifty tous of tonnage: half of 
whom should be indentured, from seventeen years and upwards, 
for three years ; and no apprentice should be impressed under the 
age of twenty, if he has not been five years at sea. All men who 
leave their country during time of war, and go into foreign service, 
or that are in foreign service, and do not return within a limited 
time, should be liable to double servitude, if impressed. 

In the West India trade, the first mate should be exempt as 
above ; the second mate at the expiration of three years; in ships 
of five hundred tons and upwards, third mate, four years; boat- 
swains and carpenters, five years; gunners, stewards, and cooks, 
seven years; seamen, eight years ; and the same regulation should 
apply to all other ships trading southward of the Canaries. 

The West India Dock system at present, with respect to ap- 
prentices, causes the loss of, at least, one thousand seamen annually. 

In the American, Mediterranean, and Baltic trades, the first 
mate, if he has served one year in the navy, should be exempt from 
the impress ; second mate, four years; boatswains and carpenters, 
six years; gunners, stewards, and cooks, seven years; seamen, 
eight years, &c. 

In the Coal and Coasting trades, first mate, three years ; second 
mate, five years; other officers, seven years; and seamen, eight 
years, &ic. 

No vessel under fifty tons should protect a master, except he 
has served three years in the navy, unless such vessel have two ap- 
prentices belonging to her; one of whom shall be seventeen years 
of age, or upwards, when indentured. 

Ships employed in the Greenland trade and fisheries should 
have regulations adapted for their purpose, suitable to the above; 
apprentices the same. 

All running ships and packets should carry four apprentices to 
every ten of her complement of men, half of each class. 

All ships under the British flag, sailing to or from Europe, 
should be manned with British-born subjects, at least, to the extent 
of two-thirds of her complement, with their proportion of ap- 
prentices. 


A certain regulation sheuld take place with respect to men in 
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all other water employments, for whom I do not pretend to offer 
regulations, from want of information on the subject. 

‘Transports should have three apprentices to every one handred 
tons ; half of whom should be above seventeen when mdentured. 

Apprentices should not be allowed to enter into the navy, with- 
out the approbation of their masters ; and, in that case, the unex- 
pired time of their apprenticeship should not be allowed as a part 
of the term of exemption, and the regular bounty should be granted 
to their masters. 

All men who have performed their service in the navy, agree- 
able to these rules, should have a decided preference, as long as 
their conduct deserves it, during and after a war, in all shipping 
employments belonging to government, public docks, pilotage, &c. 
and the freedom of any town in the kingdom, where they might 
choose to settle or reside after the war, should be theirs by right. 
No man should be allowed to transact the business of a ship-broker, 
by offering ships to the transport service," or sell for the Admiralty, 
or be employed in other naval government concerns, unless he 
has served the country by sea. 

It would be desirable tu institute public schools, founded on 
voluntary contributions, in or near sea-ports, devoted to the edu- 
cation of the children of persons actually serving in the navy ; and 
even when their service expires, the education might be continued ; 
but this must be regulated by the extent of the funds, 

At the conclusion of a war, or on the expiration of time of 
servitude, the men should be conveyed, free of expense, to their 
nearest place of residence. 

That no ship should be allowed to sail outwards, at the com- 
mencement of a war, with more than one-third foreigners, for the 
first two years; one-fourth for the third year; one-fifth for the 
fourth ; one-sixth for the fifth year ; one-seventh for the sixth year ; 
one-eighth for the seventh year, and the remaining period of war. 
This may be governed as circumstances require. 

Four years actually employed in the merchants’ service should 
be equal to two years in the navy. 

A certain portion of lieutenants employed in the navy should 
be taken from those who have been brought up in the merchants’ 
service. 

All masters, and half the mates and midshipmen in the navy 
should be required to have served three years in the mercantile 
service. 

All trading merchant-shipping, in a political point of view, 


' This business, report says, afforded to one Company, not seamen, during 
a part of the late war, from 25 to 28,000/, per annum. I broke the charm, 
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ought never to have direct taxes laid on them, with a view, if 
possible, to restore the carrying trade we formerly had, but which 
is comparatively much diminished. This is absolutely necessary 
to keep up the number of seamen required to man our navy, 

I offer these suggestions to your Lordship, under a strong im- 
pression of their utility; and I feel persuaded that the outline [ 
have drawn, when systematically arranged, would, in the course of 
a few years war, supply the navy, to its full extent, with merchant- 
seamen ; would conquer the aversion our seamen at present feel 
to the naval service ; and be fully adequate to render it more effi- 
cient in officers and men, and blend the two services together. 

1 have no doubt some of my remarks will not receive the sanc- 
tion of officers in the navy ; as it is their wish to keep the services 
distinct. ‘To their objections 1 would reply, that it was to an ob- 
stinate adherence to regulations, which should vary with circum- 
stances, many of the evils which attended Europe since the year 
1789, to the close of the war, were mainly owing. From this per- 
tinacity on our part, Buonaparte derived almost as much advantage 
as he did from his abilities, enterprise, and judgment ; particularly 
in the first part of his career. ‘To the same cause we might ascribe 
the loss of many thousands of men, and millions of money, in the 
West Indies. And the same may be said of the American war 
with respect to their privateers. Allow me to ask you, my Lord, 
if the Americans, or perhaps British mercantile seamen in Ameri- 
can privateers, have not convinced us that their judgment in annoy- 
ing our trade was more than equal to the judgment displayed by 
our naval men in opposing them ? 

I make these observations to prove to you, that to have efficient 
officers they must be seamen, and must possess a thorough know- 
lege of the naval and mercantile system. Iam further induced 
to make these observations in order to show the attention and man- 
ner in which young men ought to be brought up, to enable them to 
take the command of seamen and nautical affairs; and, unless the 
change begins here, it would be vain to expect any improvement 
in the service. The officer who makes himself master of his pro- 
fession, and whose conduct is such as to prove an example to all 
around him, is the only man to be intrusted with naval command. 

By allowing men the liberty of retiring from the navy, at the 
expiration of a fixed period, it will prevent them from leaving the 
country at the commencement of a war ; it will also have the effect 
to induce them to enter freely, and greatly lessen the temptation to 
desert. In this case they will have an object in view, after a certain 
servitude, which, commenced at the early part of life, will not ap- 
pear long ; particularly to respectable young men, who look forward 
to promotion in the merchants’ service ; and who will have ties on 
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them to keep them in the country. These will not now enter into 
the sea-service, from having fear of being impressed, and their hopes 
blasted through life. 

The motive I have in proposing that officers in employ should 
only enter for a given time, and allow their places to be filled with 
men that have served in the navy, and who should be afterwards 
exempt, is, that we may have men to train our youth as seamen, 
whom we have not had for a number of years. By fixing the 
period of service at nearly three years, no loss will accrue, as their 
places will be filled, at the expiration of that period, by the first 
class of apprentices ; and, when the time of their discharge arrives, 
many of them will, no doubt, remain in the service; as it will be 
difficult for all of them to get employment in merchant vessels. 

I should propose, that the most rigid attention be given to rules 
laid down, on the return of these men into the merchants’ service, 
and that they should be free from impress for life. ‘This will have 
more effect on the rising generation, than all the other inducements 
you can hold out ; and it will induce them, as soon as they obtain 
their freedom, to encourage others to enter the service, instead of 
raising their aversion to it as they do at present. 

In recommending two classes of apprentices, my object is, to 
raise in the course of the three first years, when a few officers will 
begin to be discharged, a number of men, not boys, who although 
not able seamen, will, in all probability, acquire more experience 
in that time, than they would do in seven years inthe navy. They 
will also be better adapted at that age for merchant ships; fewer 
British seamen will be required in that service, whilst the arrange- 
ment would reduce one half, at least, of the foreigners now allowed 
to be employed. ‘The second class of younger apprentices have 
been frequently impressed, at and even under eighteen years of age, 
after having been three years at sea, during which time they have 
hardly been worth to the owners the food they consumed ; whereas, 
were two years more servitude allowed them, it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the owners, and tend to the improvement of 
the boys : as these grew up, the masters would take younger ap- 
prentices, so as, in time, nearly to man their ships by such means. 
A regulation to this effect would, if the war continued, man the 
merchant service, after the first six years, with British seamen; and 
the overplus would be adequate to the naval service of the country 
in its fullest extent, and which then would have none but regularly 
bred seamen. 

Not having the means of exactly ascertaining the number of 
seamen we have, I shall, by way of supposition, fix them at 
160,000. I calculate that, at the commencement of a war, three- 
fifths of them would be at home, and in the coal and coasting 
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trade; say 96,000, of whom three-fifths, or 57,000, would enter or 
be impressed; which number, I conceive, could be obtained in the 
course of a few months, I shall now lay down 10,000 as the peace 
service ; to which if you add 5,000 marines, 5,000 landsmen, and 
5,000 boys, you will have, at the commencement of hostilities, 
82,600. Before the end of sixteen months from that period, 
about 38,400 more may be obtained, which would make the num- 
ber of seamen from the merchants’ service amount to 96,000. From 
the number left at this time, you might, in the course of the next 
eighteen months, obtain about 16,000 more ; which would produce 
a total of 106,000 at the end of three years; a number of regu- 
larly bred seamen, equal, 1 believe, to any that has ever been in 
the service. In that case, and allowing for casualties, there will be 
between 60,000 and 70,000 in the merchants’ service. At this 
period the first class of apprentices will be coming into service ; and, 
by my calculation, it ought to raise in gross 32,000; but which, 
from casualties, &c. 1 shall fix at three-fifths, or 19,200. At the 
end of five years the second class of apprentices, who will generally 
be better seamen, may be taken at the same number. At that 
period you will not only have enough to supply the place of those 
you discharge, and about 7,680 beyond the requisite number, but 
will continue to increase during the time of war, until, at last, 
foreigners may be dispensed with altogether. It will also have the 
effect of lowering the rate of wages; doing away the impress; 
prevent desertion and men leaving their country; rendering the 
minds of men satisfied; and of maintaining the preponderance of 
the country, by enabling her, for ages, to hold the maritime rank 
which she has at this moment. 

I could offer many other ideas on this subject, to prove that the 
plan I now propose will answer the purpose required, if your 
Lordship will undertake to bring it forward: but I am well aware, 
that a plan of this nature, coming from an humble individual, is 
treated with disregard by persons in your elevated situation; 
though the information your Lordship may receive from naval men, 
good officers in other respects, is likely to mislead you on this im- 
portant subject, and will be at variance with the propositions | 
have submitted. 

Think, my Lord, on the attention which is given to form men 
for the army, and on the exertions made by government to promote 
that service. If such is requisite, and so much depends on the 
training of men to make them soldiers—I ask you, my Lord, what 
man of common understanding can suppose, that men are formed 
to fill the place of seamen, (who only can be trained from early 
youth) by clothing them with a blue jacket and trowsers? This L 
deem an insult to British seamen; and that your department, for 
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so many years past, should have paid so little attention to this sub- 
ject, is beyond my comprehension, (1 am not speaking of your 
Lordsbip’s particular administration, but of several preceding ones.) 
Surely some improvement might have long since taken place, iu 
the manner of raising men for the service, and which might be 
more conformable to the boasted liberty of this country. 

From my earliest youth, through the particular circumstance I 
once mentioned to your Lordship, [ have always fixed my thoughts 
on this subject; and the path of life I pursued, with the share 
of experience I have obtained, probably qualify me to form acor- 
rect judgment on this subject: and I dare pledge my honor and 
character as a British seaman, that your Lordship may effect 
this plan under advantages which were never before submitted to 
your board; which always felt an apprehension to commence any 
alteration, because all former plans went to do away with the im- 
press, in the first instance, altogether. This you will perceive [ 
leave, for the present, as it now stands; only to be corrected in 
points, on which your Lordship, 1 am sure, will agree to, on 
the score of humanity. I propose no extra expense, rather eco- 
nomy, as the methed wili produce entered men—require fewer 
persons on the impress service—and do away, in a great measure, 
desertion. Such being the case, the former objections to an alte- 
ration of the system are removed, On those points I do not 
entertain the most remote doubt that the plan would succeed in 
due time, and answer all the purposes | have proposed. 

The requisites of a great and efficient officer, are a penetrating 
eye, quick conception, extensive imagination, prompt action, and 
steady perseverance, with strong nerves, judgment, and experience. 
He must dare to act up to the rigid principle of honor in all his 
actions; never recede from the object in view, except where it is 
necessary, as the French proverb expresses it—reculer, pour mieux 
sauter.— Such qualifications form the officer and man of enterprise. 
Such was Buonaparte, but void of honor and principle. Such 
was our Nelson; and superlatively such is Wellington ; with this 
difference between the naval and military commanders, that the 
ardor and zeal of the former led him more than once into error, 
whilst reflection has hitherto guided the latter. 

1 mention this, my Lord, to convince you, that though men 
may be brought up in the merchants’ service, they are not without 
ideas to form the first rank of officers in your navy ; and their ex- 
perience as seamen must add, instead of diminishing, to the effi- 
cacy of the service, and consequently to the glory of the country. 
The greatest officers were always the most experienced seamen. 
Auother great advantage that will also arise to the executive, by 
the adoption of this method, is, that it will uot have so many ap- 
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plications to make young men midshipmen, who, as at this time, 
are aclog and expense to government; and, in the event of a long 
peace, the circumstance of their having been made officers, pre- 
vents them from going into the merchants’ service to learn the duties 
of a seaman; whereas had they been brought up in the merchants’ 
service, with habits of industry, as seamen, it would have promoted 
their own welfare, and that of the country. What I have pro- 
posed in this respect, will tend as much to the good of officers in 
the navy, in time of peace, by fitting them for the merchants’ ser- 
vice, as it would be in time of war advantageous to those in the 
merchants’ service who should be called to serve in the navy. 

I now take the liberty of submitting to your Lordship that, if 
these ideas should be worth your attention, you will lay them be- 
fore two or three of the first men in the nava! service, whose judg- 
ment is most equal to the subject, and will unen give me the op- 
portunity to meet them, to explain my ideas, and answer any ob- 
jections they may make to the plan proposed. Should it meet 
your Lordship’s approbation, I would wish you to allow me to 
name two or three who are versant in nautical affairs to meet them 
also. 

I am far from thinking my calculation, in the preceding state- 
ment is correct, in regard to numbers ; neither can it be supposed 
that [ can acquire the information on this subject that is necessary 
to a nice calculation ; nor would my time allow it if so inclined : 
yet I have no hesitation in saying, that the principle on which my 
plan is founded will only answer the purpose required, and the 
magnitude and consequence of the measure can only be brought 
to maturity by men equal to the task; taking this as an outline 
whereon to form it; and if calculation is against the statement 
made, I am certain that the two-fifths allowed for casualties in 
apprentices, will make up any deficiency there can be placed against 
it; and have no doubt but it may be applied to present purposes, 

I am, very respectfully, Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient humble Servant, 


THOMAS URQUHART. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, 20th May, 1815. 
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PREFACE. 
ao 


Wuar is comprised in the following sheets being only the 
amusement of a few leisure intervals of professional eccupations, 
which the author employed in examining the controversy respect- 
ing Life which arose out of the Hunterian Orations, would never 
have been laid before the public, but for the following reasons. 

A sort of indirect aspersion seemed to be thrown out by the 
advocate of the Hunterian Doctrine of Life, against a scientific 
adversary, implying motives on the part of the latter by which it 
is hardly possible to suppose he can have been impelled, and in- 
volving, by an obscure use of the words The Party, a number of 
other persons of similar opinions. The author considering him- 
self as included in the sweeping but ambiguous charge, by having 
emerged originally from the same school of anatomy, and having 
pursued physiology to similar conclusions, and being at the same 
time conscious of no other motive than the advancement of sci- 
ence, feels disposed to lay before his medical and literary friends 
his view of the subject, well assured that the Party, as it is called, 
never had any intention of invalidating the public religion of any 
nation, nor any power of. doing it, if they had possessed the wish. 

In considering the wholly distinct nature of the evidences on 
which religious dogmas are founded, the author has taken an ex- 
ample for illustration from the Catholic religion, for this reason, 
that it is the original and general faith of Europe; while the dif- 
ferent little Protestant heresies of a local and fugitive nature are 
merely branches of the great vine, however altered in their com- 
plexion and fruits by the soil on which they have struck root. 
Whatever argument, therefore, applies to the support or destruc- 
tion of any of the offspring in particular, must apply with a more 
consistent and universal force to the great mother church in gene- 
ral. Moreover, the author has ventured to introduce the adverse 
party to notice as Protestant writers, not only because they belong 
to that profession, in common with most of their countrymen, but 
because, from an impartial survey of history, he is induced to 
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conclude that the method adopted by certain Protestant Christians 
of mixing their own peculiar modes of profane reasoning with re- 
ligious mysteries is one of the means of ultimately destroying the 
holy doctrine ; and that this method, combined with the mutual 
contradictions of disunit.:' schismatics, has been slowly sapping 
the foundation of religious ‘aith ever since the Reformation. He 
by no means intends hereby to commit himself to any particular 
belief ; but the above remark has resulted from the history of 
Christianity studied as a matter of general information, previous to 
the adoption of more contracted professional pursuits. 

The author is desirous of showing the completely distinct nature 
of physio!ogy, and its harmlessness as far as respects any religious 
dogmas, and at the same time of exposing the total inefficacy of 
the hypothesis of the Hunterian party to uphold the latter in case 
of an emergency. 

Added to these considerations, there is an apparent spirit of 
persecution in the mode of attack and conduct adopted by other 
persons who have joined in the cry against the supporters of ma- 
terialism, which every lover of science must hold in abhorrence, 
convinced that truth is never brought to light by any safer means 
than a free and unrestrained examination of its evidences, To 
disarm, therefore, certain non-professional antagonists of spurious 
weapons, is another duty imposed on the defenders of the freedom 
of discussion. 


Finally : the author conceals his name, because he wishes the 
argument of the Essay to stand on its own merits or demerits un- 
prejudiced, and because, not being personally named in the attack, 
he is unwilling to enter the list of combatants on a subject which 
admits of so little positive proof. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As I think, in common with the illustrious leader of the other 
party, that it is desirable to place the object aimed at in any trea- 
tise in such a distinct point of view in the beginning of it, that 
the reader may be at once apprised to what end the subsequent 
arguments are directed, so have I thought it fit to state briefly, in 
my Preface, what I consider to be the main drift of the various 


VOL. XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVIIL. 2H 
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arguments contained in the ensuing pages ; and this mode of pro- 
ceeding has been deemed particularly necessary in the present in- 
stance, because I have all Bam neglected the trouble of submitting 
to a second perusal, before going to press, a manuscript which 
was not originally intended for publication. It is not, therefore, 
in order to solicit the reader to anticipate the result, and wave the 
discussion, but to assist him throughout in forming an estimate of 
the real force and bearing of each argument employed, that I am 
induced to forewarn him of the conclusion at which I have arrived, 
and to state distinctly my own opinion, and my reasons for enter- 
taining it. 

After an almost unremitted attention to the anatomy and func- 
tions of the animal machine, for many years, it seems to me, that 
physiology can be correctly employed only to represent our per- 
ception of the various phenomena of living bodies, considered in 
their mutual relations to each other: that this perception of 
phenomena leads to the inevitable conclusion, that every vital 
action, as well as every propensity, every intellectual and re- 
flective faculty, and every sentiment of the mind, is the necessary 
consequence of the active state of an appropriate material organ. 
This opinion is the result of such a uniform and consistent 
experience of the relation between each organic part and its 
proper faculties, that I have long regarded it as an incontrovertible 
maxim of physiology. At the same time, our single conscious- 
ness with a duplicity of organs, as well as the individualisation of 
objects whose various qualities having no apparent affinity are per- 
ceived by different organs of sense and intellect, together with the 
power we are conscious of possessing to direct our attention to 
various sensations and to exert our will accordingly, naturally 
force on our minds the belief in some common centre of sensation. 
Correct analogy obliges me to regard such a centre as existing in 
the brain, and being, like the other organs, a modification of 
matter. 

But though physiology leads me no farther for a cause of vital 
intellectual phenomena than to appropriate organs, I am neverthe- 
less conscious of a personal identity, which no argument can annul. 
I have always believed, and do still believe, that I am something 
distinct from the circumexistent matter of the universe, of which 
my body forms a part, and that I am likewise distinct from the 
moving principle of the surrounding universe, of which my vitality 
may be a modification. ‘This consciousness of being is, however, 
no deduction from physiology ; it is an intuitive feeling, and re- 
solves itself, after all the vain attempts of philosophers to explain 
it, into a conditional principle of existence. I believe that this 
very consciousness of a distinct being is itself dependent on the 
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activity of some material and cerebral instrument ; perhaps it is 
connected with the common centre of sensation. For, strange as 
it may appear to those who are unacquainted with forms of in- 
sanity, this belief of our individual existence, this very power of dis- 
criminating between ourselves and the surrounding world, is 
weakened and nearly destroyed in particular cases of hepatic 
irritation and cerebral disorder, just as other powers of the Mind 
are, of which I have given examples in the course of the following 
inquiry. 

The consciousness of identity of self relates only to past and 
present perceptions, and does not involve the belief of the future 
existence of the identical percipient, after the dissolution of the 
Body. Almost all nations, and all religions, however, entertain 
this hope of futurity, and have professedly referred it to Inspira- 
tion: and we may observe, that the reanimation of the material 
Body is the doctrine of Scripture, founded on the miracle of the 
Resurrection. 

The most definite notions on the subject above alluded to, may 
be found in the volumes of the Bible. The Jewish historian, at 
an early period, distinguished the Life from the Body of animals ; 
and the Christians repeatedly recognise the distinct nature of 
perishable Body, from the eternal Soul of man. As neither phy- 
siology, which relates to organism, nor natural conscience, which 
persuades us of mental identity, have any thing to do with these 
doctrines of religion, they ought to be regarded as distinct objects 
of research. The dogmas of religion should be established on the 
fulfilment of prophecies, the performance of miracles, and on 
other historical and mystical evidences on which their professors 
have always founded them ;' while philosophy should be left free 
to speculate on the infinitely varied phenomena every where dis- 
played by the surrounding world, and to draw her own conclusions 
as to their origin and nature. 


t Those who desire to enter minutely into the detail of these evidences, 
may consult an extraordinary, but prodigiously able work, entitled, The End 
of Religious Controversy, &c. by J. M. Keating and Brown, London, 1818. 
—The intelligent author of this work, said to be an eminent bishop, has, 
however, omitted one strong argument in favor of some of the austere 
religious institutions of celibacy connected with Catholic faith, I mean that 
afforded by M. Maithus, in his unanswerable Treatise on Population. The 
arguments of J. M. also respecting purgatory, and the invocation of saints, 
admit of some further philosophical illustrations and defences. 





SQOMATO¥TXONOOAOTIA. 


SECTION I.—The Origin of the present Essay. 


Ix perusing some recent publications, in which was comprehended 
a strange controversy between MM. Laurence, Abernethy, and 
Rennell, on the subject of Organisation, Life, and Mind, I was 
forcibly struck with the following remark, which almost imme- 
diately suggested itself :—That M. Laurence was accused of pub- 
lishing irreligious doctrines, which, in fact, were not any where 
discoverable in his works—that M. Abernethy had opposed to 
these pretended irreligious doctrines, arguments drawn from a par- 
ticular and obscure physiology—and that M. Rennell had joined 
himself to the controversy with similar weapons, but had advanced 
what every good anatomist must know to be misconceived ; having, 
by a strange misunderstanding of facts recorded by medical writers, 
actually asserted that the Functions of the human Mind could be 
carried on in certain cases without the Brain ! 

It shall be my endeavor in these pages to trace the ideas which 
were present in my mind during the course of my inquiry into this 
extraordinary controversy. 

I perceived that, when M. Laurence’s lectures at the College of 
Surgeons were first published, a certain party of the Protestant 
persuasion took alarm, and apparently on the following grounds— 
that he had indirectly, in the course of his lectures, inculcated the 
doctrine of Materialism ; and that this doctrine, being once esta- 

‘blished, would tend to overthrow that of the independent nature of 
the Soul, and blast the prospect of future existence, entertained by 
Christians in common with-religious persons of many other persua- 
sions. I was startled at the idea; for let the doctrine of Mate- 
rialism be established ever so firmly, it would not afford the 
slightest proof, to believers, of the destruction of the Soul at the 
death of the Body. We are made conscious by memory of per- 
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sonal identity, and we may as easily conceive that this identity is 
to be continued hereafter in another Body, as that an independent 
Mind will go on existing without any Body at all, as was observed 
by the heretical, but ingenious philosopher, Priestley." But M. 
Laurence has not even gone so far as to identify the Mind with 
the Body ;—viewing phenomena in their relation to one another, 
and inferring causation from their regular conjunction, it could 
not escape him that those functions ascribed to the Mind, like 
those attributed to the principle of Life, seemed invariably con- 
joined to their respective and peculiar organs. ‘The organic parts 
of the Brain seemed therefore to be as much the cause why the 
Mind perceived, thought, and reasoned, in this state of existence, 
as the external senses are acknowleged to be the cause why we 
see, hear, or feel ; that is to say, their instrumentality is necessary, 
and constitutes the invariable medium between the Mind and the 
external world ; or, as Professor Kant expressed it, the Relation 
between the Subject and the Object. But it does not hence fol- 
low, when Nature shall dissolve the necessary bond of connexion 
between the Mind and this world, that another medium may not 
be established between the Mind and another and more perfect 
world. 

On a further perusal, I found not only that M. Laurence had 
never asserted the final dissolution of the Soul, but, on the con- 
trary, that, with a clearness of perception which does honor to his 
discriminative powers, he had pointedly guarded his readers against 
any application of his doctrine detrimental to Christianity, and re- 
minded them that the proofs of spiritual things rested on an en- 
tirely distinct species of evidence, intangible by any anatomical 
researches, and, at the same time, totally independent for its sup- 
port on any whimsical doctrines of individuals concerning the 
nature of the living principle.* 


1 Priestley on Materialism. 

2 Whoever is led to imagine, by the recent attacks of his adversaries, that 

M. Laurence has written against revelation and the historical and miraculous 
peeets of the eternity of the soul, let him refer to what the author says 
iimself on the subject. He expressly says, that the proofs of the Holy 
Doctrine are not physiological, but dependent on other sort of evidences. 
“These sublime dogmas could never have been brought to light by the 
labors of the anatomist. An immaterial and spiritual being could never 
have been discovered amid the blood and filth of the dissecting room ; and 
the very idea of resorting to this low and dirty source for a proof of so exalted 
a truth, is an illustration of what we daily see—the bias which professional 
habits and the exclusive contemplation of a particular subject give even to 
the strongest minds—an illustration of that esprit de mélier which led an 
honest currier in a threatened city to recommend a fortification of leather.” 
—See Laurence on Physiology, &c. London, 1819. 
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The opponents of M. Laurence not only assumed a false infe- 
rence from his lectures, but combated it with weapons so ineffec- 
tive, that they only marred their own cause, by giving an addi- 
tional publicity to Lis doctrines, and, at the same time, presenting 
the public with an assumed inference injurious to Christianity, 
which their own arguments were insufficient to countervail. 

What I have stated above I trust I shall, without difficulty, be 
able to prove in the following sheets, and shall show that the 
doctrine of future life must be rather injured than advanced by 
such endeavors to support it, as those made by M. Laurence’s 
opponents. In short, while I believe, on the one hand, with MM. 
Laurence, Gall, Spurzheim, and others," that every distinct faculty 
of the mind has its appropriate organ, as much as the senses have ; 
nevertheless, I do not in limine mean to identify the ORGANISM 
either with the Lire which moves it, or with the Minp which, by 
the mysterious intervention of the two former, becomes acquainted 
with the external world. But I assert that no opinion, founded on 
philosophical research, has any thing to do with the question of 
eternal existence. ‘The resurrection of the Body to Life Eternal 
is one of the Miracles: it is an article of religious faith, and not a 
subject of profane speculations. ‘The inference drawn by M. 
Laurence from facts, and which coincides with my own opinion— 
that every faculty has its respective and necessary organ, leaves 
the question of futurity just where it found it—where it always 
has been, and will be to the end of time—in the bosom of the 
Holy Catholic Church, in whose written and traditional evidences 
are said to be found all that concerns the salvation of mankind. 

Imagine then my surprise when I found that a doctrine affecting 
the very groundwork of Christianity, one which involves the belief 
in JESUS CHRIST’s Resurrection,—one which so many Miracles 
have been wrought to uphold, and which so many Saints and 
Fathers of the Church have for ages past labored in all countries 
to preach and inculcate on the divine authority :—that this doctrine 
should be declared in danger from any fancied inferences from a 
lecture on Anatomy at the College of Surgeons of London! and 
that the counteraction of this imagined danger should be under- 
taken on the half-intelligible principles of psychology, which cer- 
tain ingenious persons have labored to extract from the medical 
writings of M. Hunter!!! 

I will not pretend to say, among the heretical mobs of conflicting 
sectaries which have sprung up from time to time, and marked the 


* See Spurzheim’s Physiognomical System, and Forster’s Phrenology. 
London, 1815. 
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rogress of Protestant disunion, what new grounds of Faith may 
fave been discovered! But, among the members of the universal 
church, the tide of divine grace seems not yet come to this low 
ebb. And while the good Catholic has the Miracle of the Resur- 
rection before him, and such a succession of authorised expound. 
ers of the Divine Will as have watched with Episcopal vigilance 
over the Church for centuries, for unerring Guides of his Faith, 
he will not feel under any necessity of raking up argument from 
physiology ; neither will any Catholic think it expedient, when he 
feels his religion relax, to take a walk to Windmill Street in order 
to search for incentives to Faith among the records of an obscure 
school of Anatomy. 

Since, however, it has been endeavored to place Faith on this 
sandy foundation, and to call in the aid of that forbidden fruit, 
metaphysics, I shall try to expose the futility of each argument 
separately, and to show that the only genuine result of metaphy- 
sical speculation is to convince us of our inability to penetrate, by 
the light of human science, beyond the objects of our senses in 
their various relations :— that when the subtle Serpent of Curiosity 
doth tempt us to eat of this Tree of Knowledge, we shall surely die 
—our philosophy failing as it were on the very first gust of a fruit 
“ whose plant grows not on mortal soil.” Wandering thus beyond 
the area by which our researches are limited, we get a faint and 
glimmering view of the bounds of human knowlege. Ought we 
not, then, either to seek for the desired Truth from other sources, 
or else to abandon a fruitless inquiry ? 


SECTION Ll.—The very Inference, that a Philosophical De- 
duction from Physiology in favor of an immaterial Principle 
is necessary to the Support of Christianity, shown to imply 
Scepticism, 


A Mrractz is said to be some act, which being out of the usual 
course of phenomena, that it has pleased God to present to our 
perceptive faculties, excites admiration and wonder, to the con- 
viction in our minds that Omnipotence can exert his power in 
other modes besides that which he has instituted for the ordinary 
regulation of the universe. We view these latter phenomena in 
their relation to one another as cause and effect. And seeing that 
each effect has the productive functions of a cause exerted in giving 
origin to yet other effects, and that this process seems bound up 
by some rules laid down and established, so do we speak of these 
causes and effects, viewed collectively, as constituting the Law oF 
Narorg, or the rule laid down for the phenomena about to be. 

In contemplating this constant order of appearances, as the links 
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of the great chain pass before us we lose sight of the great cause 
of the whole ; and we should inevitably be lulled into a belief that 
the material atoms of the universe contained within themselves the 
necessary causes of their own phenomena, were it not for the 
doctrine taught us from our infancy, that there existed a spiritual 
Being who had caused and who maintained the whole. 

The correctest deductions from mere natural philosophy made 
ordinary men among the ancients at most only polytheists ; while 
the philosophers were atheists in every thing but the mere profes- 
sion. The name of atheist the heathen philosophers could, in fact, 
never assume, as it implies the denial of that Being, the very 
existence of whom had never occurred to their minds. For amere 
universal cause of surrounding effects,—a spiritus intus alens,—a 
soul of the world,—co-existing with it, and producing all its 
phenomena by necessary agency, cannot in any sense be called a 
God, much less is it the God of the Christians. Neither can we 
discover the doctrine of a moral God, nor any idea of an eternal 
Soul belonging to man, unconnected, in any nation, with the 
belief of miraculous proofs to support it. 

The ancient Sabeists believed in the final agency of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, because to their presence and light the other 
phenomena could be traced. While the chosen people of Israel 
acknowleged Jehovah, for to them—‘he Sun stood still in 
Gibeon, and the Moon in the Valley of Ajalon. 

The belief in the existence of God, in his Incarnation, and in the 
future existence of the soul, being all articles of Fairs supported 
by Miracles; the very apprehension that deductions from natural 
philosophy could injure them, borders, in my humble opinion, on 
scepticism ; for it seems to imply that they are founded on the 
basis of natural reason. On the other hand, the philosopher who, 
amidst the depth of his physical investigations, fears to trespass on 
the divine threshold, and stopping short, says :—Here ends philo- 
sophy,—this is the prerogative of theology,—my speculations have 
nothing in common with the divine Mysteries,—evinces a modest 
and humble spirit, and exhibits an instructive contrast to those 
who vainly imagine it their province to prove, by profane reason- 
ings, Dogmas which religious people all over the world consent to 
ascribe to some sort of spiritual revelation. Far be it from me 
to doubt the sincerity of motive which impelled the opponents of 
M. Laurence to this strange controversy. I believe them to be 
highly honorable and intellectual men, exalted in their professions, 
and happy in the esteem of mankind; but I am desirous to con- 
fine physiological inquiries within their proper boundary, in order 
that they may neither become ridiculous in the estimation of philo- 
sophers by the assumption of an importance to which they have no 
just claim, nor odious by being made the vehicles of persecution. 
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SECTION Ifl.—Ezamination of M. Abernethy’s Opinions 
respecting Matter, Life, and Mind. 


Ir is not my intention to trace the whole history, in chronolo- 
gical order, of the strange and irrelevant controversy about the 
human soul, that has become interwoven with the Hunterian Lec- 
tures, and which has called forth separate publications from per- 
sons of a far different profession from that of anatomy ; but I shall 
briefly examine the substance of those opinions and arguments 
which the lectures of M. Laurence called forth from his medical 
brethren, and from others of the Protestant persuasion. 

I have already adverted to apparent grounds of difference be- 
tween M. Abernethy and M. Laurence; and the opinions of each 
of these gentlemen may be found in their own words in their pub- 
lished lectures delivered at the College of Surgeons. To com- 
press the substance of the arguments as much as possible, I may 
observe that M. Abernethy makes a sort of division of the dispu- 
tants into his own party and that of his opponents. The notions 
of himself, and those who think with him, are deduced from the 
opinions of the late John Hunter, the Surgeon, respecting Life ; 
and I think they may be thus briefly comprehended :—Man is 
composed, like the rest of the universe, of Matter, peculiarly 
organised—this we call his Body: but the organisation of the 
Body not accounting for the vital activity which it exhibits during 
the progress of its development, maturity, and decay, so we are 
taught to ascribe Life to a separate principle which pervades the 
organic structures of matter, and produces their vital phenomena in 
all animals and vegetables. This vital principle, then, causes all 
the automatic functions, supports the animal machine against the 
decomposing powers of numerous chemical agents, resists the 
effects of frost on plants, and, in short, wherever it exists, con- 
joined to organisation, it constitutes the living state. For the 
vegetable kingdom, this principle seems sufficient ; but we observe 
in animals phenomena of a yet higher order—an Intelligence 
whereby they become acquainted with the world, and conscious of 
their own existence. Now as Vitality alone does not account for 
Intelligence, so we must refer the latter to a third source, which we 
call Mind, —a2 principle which distinguishes animals from vegetables, 
just as Life distinguishes vegetables from inorganic matter, formed, | 

figured, or destroyed by chemical agencies alone. M. Laurence ap- 
pears to maintain a different opinion, in substance this: —That there 
is no proof to be deduced, physiologically, of the separate and inde- 
pendent nature of these three principles ; to particular organisms we 
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invariably see particular functions connected, during a certain pro- 
gress which the animal machine makes through growth, maturity, 
and decay, to eventual dissolution. The vital energies, as well as 
the intellectual, keep pace with the progress of the organic machine, 
and are, to all appearance, destroyed with it. As we have never 
become acquainted with either the living or the intelligent princi- 
ple unconnected with organisation, so we have no philosophical 
reason to regard them as separate existences. They may be pro- 
perties of peculiarly constructed matter. 

Now the numberless speculations to which these views of phe- 
nomena give birth, might be amusing enough to philosophers, had 
religion and morality been kept out of the question, and the re- 
ligious historian would have let them alone; but when the advo- 
cates for one view of the question accuse those of the other of 
undermining doctrines established on the basis of miraculous in- 
spiration, it then becomes the theologian to expose their mutual 
fallacy, and to remind mankind of the real groundwork of faith. 

Again; if M. Laurence’s party had in any way impeached the 
veracity of Holy Writ, or had pretended that their view of the 
mode in which intelligence manifested itself in the natural laws of 
mundane existence militated against the proofs of those laws being 
suspended in the production of miracles, then would they have 
justly fallen under the censure of the church. But as the matter 
now stands, it is the other parties who have sinned against Scrip- 
ture, by implying the necessity of their view of things to the doc- 
trine of the Soul,—thus limiting the miraculous power of the 
Creator to protract into eternity such Beings alone as are necessa- 
rily dependant in this life for personal Identity on a distinct prin- 
ciple. The Socinian Priestley never even went this length ; for he 
endeavored to show that Identity was all that was wanted, and 
that even if this depended on some form of matter, God could 
continue it hereafter in some other form. But sincere Catholic 
Christians cannot be even beguiled into the belief induced by these 
dogmas, that any thing is impossible with God, who has declared 
—s able even of stones to raise up children unto Abra- 

m.” 

I shall now proceed to a closer examination of the doctrines of 
both parties concerned in this controversy, and endeavor to show 
that as neither of them can prove their opinions by physiological 
evidence, we must have recourse to another species of proof for 
all we know of the human soul. Moreover, that physiological 
inquiry ought to stop where the senses cease to furnish evidence, 
and that the moment we pursue it beyond the area of actual obser- 
vation, we transgress the limits which nature has assigned to phi- 
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losophy, and trespass on the exclusive prerogative of inspired per- 
sons. 

In the wonderful scale of beings, from the least to the most 
perfect, we see that variety of organisation regularly accompanies 
variety of functions ; and in ascending this scale we constantly find 
that the degree of perfection in the organisation of each species is 
always proportionate to the measure of its vital and intellectual 
excellence. Those who have minutely examined the comparative 
anatomy of the Brain, and particularly the phrenologists of the 
school of Gall and Spurzheim, are eminently qualified to attest 
this fact, to the knowlege of which they have patiently and 
slowly arrived by the labors of the scalpel. But they have 
never discovered those two supposititious existences, Life and 
Mind; much less have they perceived differences in the scale of 
Lives and Minds ; for the question of this secondary discovery is 
merged in that of the former. Therefore, according to the strict 
rule of philosophising laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, they were 
compelled to look no farther for a cause of the different vital and 
intellectual phenomena of each Being than to its respective organis- 
ation. For though our notion of causation is an intuitive feeling, 
and is dependant, as Doctor Spurzheim observes, on a determinate 
Organ of the Brain ; yet an application of it to particular effects is 
founded on the observance of the regular conjunction of phe- 
nomena. In our investigations, therefore, into the causes of Life 
and Mind, philosophy leads us to Organisation, and no further. 
And I believe the notion of a separate Mind independent of Mat- 
ter, however varied in different countries, and transmogrified by 
different systems of philosophy, has been derived from some dis- 
tinct source, and never from philosophical inquiry. 

When M. Abernethy speaks of the three principles, Body, Life, 
and Mind, as all united, yet all distinct and independent of each 
other, he seems to forget that so far as natural proofs go, their 
independence is completely a gratuitous assumption, and that there 
is not much more evidence of their distinctness. A writer, in a 
new publication called the ‘ Inquirer,”’ endeavors to defend 
this opinion concerning the distinct nature of the Mind by a cu- 
rious argument, deduced evidently from a sophism of Condorcet. 
He says that we only know Matter in its sensible qualities or 
effects, and not in itself ; and that in like manner we know Spirit 
by a consciousness of other effects. Now while I admit the pri- 
mary assertion, I must reject the deduction: for though we know 
Objects only in their relation to the Subject, yet this relation, as 
far as Matter is concerned, is uniform and constant, otherwise 


* © Inquirer,” the first Article in No, IT. 
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there could be no such thing as systematic knowlege. The 
natural construction of our Brain likewise obliges us to infer from 
this knowlege of the sensible qualities of Objects their actual ex- 
istence in the external world, and to individualise them. But I 
cannot in ry | way see the application of all this to the separate 
existence of the Mind. Suppose I grant the writer that we know 
the Mind in like manner by its qualities,—let us see how far this 
will bear us out in the discovery of its spiritual and distinct nature, 
I will take the mental quality of imagination. I imagine, for in- 
stance, a golden ball, and being conscious of the power of pro- 
ducing it in recollection after the Object is removed, I am told 
that Tam hence to infer a Mind of which this imagination is a 
quality. Now, according to our above admitted philosophy, when 
the golden ball was really present I saw and touched it, and thence 
knew it by its sensible qualities, and by intuitive inference believed 
in the existence of the object. When the ball was removed, and 
its image nevertheless reproduced by imagination, I inferred hence 
the existence of the Subject, that is of my mind, of which this re- 
productive power may be called a quality: all this I admit; but 
I do not by this mode of inference dispossess myself of the belief 
that the Subject is both material and mortal ; I may as well sup- 
pose it to be the Brain as any other thing, at least as far as 
this argument goes. ‘The same will hold good of reasoning, com- 
paring, holding in mental review, or any other quality of Intelli- 
ence. 
’ I grant with M. Abernethy, that we have a sort of intuitive 
consciousness of our own personal identity that is independent of 
all systematic proof; but I deny his position, that the correctness 
of this consciousness is confirmed by physiological inquiry. Indeed, 
the difficulty of conceiving Matter and Spirit as things totally dif- 
ferent and yet co-existing, seemed so great to some philosophers, 
as to induce them to embrace the counterpart of materialism, and 
to refer every phenomenon to Spirit, to the exclusion of Matter 
altogether. ‘Such was the metaphysical philosophy of the acute 
Bishop Berkley, who endeavored, by a set of extraordiary argu- 
ments, at once distinguished for their ingenuity and fallacy, to 
overthrow what he conceived to be the materialising tendency of 
the arrogant mathematical philosophy of his days.’ As the mass 
of mankind are somewhat more capable of appreciating the weight 
of authority than of reasoning for themselves, so the learned 
Bishop’s opinions gained ground for a time, and he would have, 
perhaps, acquired a longer posthumous reputation, had he not, by 


* See “ Hylas and Philonoos,” by Bishop Berkley ; also his “ Theory of 
Vision.” 
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some fatality, almost unaccountable, concluded a solemn treatise 
on the Holy Trinity with an elaborate eulogium on the panaceatic 
virtues of tar-water. 

To return to M. Abernethy. He reminds us of various other 
subtile existences, besides Life, which pervade matter, as Air, Light, 
Electricity, and the Galvanic Fluid. Now if these principles 
produce such surprising effects on one class of substances, 
why may not they, under certain modifications, become the moving 
principle of the nervous system, and the Brain? The ancient 
Persians ascribed every thing to these principles, and worshipped 
the Spirit of Fire. 

All these are admittedly mere hypotheses. I am conscious of 
Time and Space; but they cannot be defined. I know not the 
mode or measure of them; and when [ attempt to reflect on the 
infinite extension of the one, and the eternal duration of the other, 
I am lost, and find that the subject outstrips the measure of power 
allotted to a limited organisation, In like manner, though I am 
conscious of my own personal identity, I am wholly incapable of 
conceiving the mode and future duration of it, having no data to 
goupon. Moreover, I am contented to dispense with a vain phi- 
losophy involving all kinds of absurdities, and to rest my faith in 
spiritual things on a distinct species of evidence. 

The paragraph I am now writing is an interpolation, written 
after the rest of these sheets, and was suggested by a letter from a 
friend, calling my attention to some observations on Doctor Bar- 
clay’s and M. Abernethy’s A gr in the * Medical Reposi- 
tory.”? Some authors speak of our knowlege of matter as in- 
volving the belief of a substratum or Essence independent of its 
sensible qualities, while others contend that we ought to regard 
only the qualities of matter as having a real existence, which 
we perceive by our senses, and deny any such substratum. I am 
compelled to quote these observations, in order distinctly to apply 
to them what I have already said of Object and Subject. I am 
ready to grant that, in perceiving the color, the visible and tan- 
gible form, and the smell and taste of objects, we have a pretty 
tolerable knowlege of their existence, which is so far a positive 
knowlege, that while our senses continue to act, we cannot 
doubt of it. If these qualities, in a given object, were always 
constant, if, in other words, the extent, figure, and color of a 
given globe were at all times recognised as the same, then might 
we almost identify these qualities with the existence of the Object. 
But here comes a difficult question. When I view a building, as 
for instance, a church, at a great distance, it appears a confused 


' “ Medical Repository,” for 182%, p. 191. 
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speck, having no perceivable form or color, and subtending no 
sensible angle ; when, however, I approach, and take a near view 
of it, then it seems a large perfect building, having windows, 
a portal, a spire, &c. Now which is it really, a speck or a 
building, since it appears this or that according to its distance 
from the beholder? I admit, with Berkley, that at either the 
near or the far distance, my experiences enable me to recognise a 
church. But then follows this inevitable dilemma :—either that a 
church is one thing at one distance, and another thing at another, 
on the supposition that the perceived qualities constitute its exist- 
ence ; or that the object actually has an existence independent of 
its qualities perceived by the mind. ‘These considerations seem to 
have suggested the ‘ Objective and Subjective Reality” of Kant’s 
philosophy. I confess my own opinion inclines the same way; 
and while I am invariably conscious of a belief of the actual ex- 
istence of the object, the qualities of which I perceive, I am in- 
duced to ascribe that belief to some determinate law of nature, 
whereby we are made to connect together the evidences of the 
different senses, and to believe intuitively in the existence of the 
objects that excite their activity : an opinion which has been con- 
firmed by the discovery of an Organ of Individuality placed in the 
centre of the forehead, amidst those Organs by which we know 
the different qualities of matter. Now, in order to clear the way 
to that fortress where M. Abernethy’s mind delights to lodge, I 
shall put this sweeping question :—Does he mean to say that the 
percipient principle in man exists unconnected with any sensible 
qualities? If so, then how am I, who receive all my natural 
knowlege by the senses, to become convinced that there be such 
athing? Suppose he should answer me by saying—You are 
conscious of perceptions, therefore there must be a percipient. I 
should then reply again—Yes; but they are perceptions of the 
qualities of matter ; and if I should even concede so far as to allow, 
with Kant, that these perceived qualities of color, figure, &c. 
belonged to objects which have an independent existence in the 
external world, and constitute the relation between those objects 
and a percipient subject, still it by mo means follows from hence 
that the subject which perceives has any higher pretension to im- 
materiality than the objects which are perceived. I will repeat 
the question in yet other words, and allow the doctrine of Dar- 
win, that form, color, and other qualities of bodies, were configu- 
rations of our organs of sense. M. Abernethy would perhaps 
add, that though this might, in one sense, be true, there must be 
something else that perceived these configurations; the eye is a 
camera-obscura, and the objects are painted on the Retina, but 
there must be an ulterior something to see the said retinal picture. 
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Seeing and feeling may be effected by motions of the organs of 
sense, and reflecting and reasoning may be owing to motions pf 
the organs of the brain; but there must be an ulterior Intelligence 
to perceive them. ‘That this proposition itself is quite proofless 
appears evident to me, as it is as easy to conceive how the brain 
can think, as to shift the difficulty on another unproved perci- 
pient principle. A parallel question may be put with regard to 
the cause of the world. Is it not as easy to believe in an uncreated 
world existing from all eternity (as Frederic the Great believed), 
as it : to imagine an eternal Spirit, who created it out of no- 
thin 

But even if a percipient principle in man, superadded to organis- 
ation, were conceded, it would not follow necessarily that this 
principle was either immaterial or immortal. Neither can I dis- 
cover that we are assisted by the supposition of this tertium quid, 
this mediating principle, placed in the scale of importance between 
Body and Mind, called Life. The cwpa, Wuxy, and vous, of some 
of the ancient philosophers, agree very well with the Somatopsy- 
chonoologia (anatomists will not censure me for hard names) of 
Dr. Barclay, M. Abernethy, and other physicians; and I do not 
object to it myself as a hypothesis, by no means at variance with 
the opinion of the ancients. I feel too as if I were something 
more than my organism implies ; but whether or no I should have 
believed thus much, had I not been told so from my infancy, I 
cannot pretend to say; but of this I am certain, that I should 
never have admitted the doctrine in question as a legitimate deduc- 
tion from physiology. 

Volney, in his * Ruines,” and Dupuis, in his “ Origine de tous 
les Cultes,” endeavor to trace the belief in a creative Spirit, and in 
the separate existence of the Soul, to physical causes, and the pro- 
gress of reasoning ; while the Christian, disdaining their profanity, 
appeals with confidence to the miracles so often performed, in 
attestation of the sanctity of the Holy Catholic Church, as proofs 
of her divine authority, and seeks in her councils for the explana- 
tion of those purely spiritual truths, which sceptical Philosophy 
labors in vain to resolve into doubts, and which certain well- 
meaning Protestant writers have inadvertently placed in a pro- 
blematical point of view by the obtrusion of irrelevant arguments 
in their support. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without adverting to the high 
and distinguished virtue and talents of the gentleman whose opi- 
nions are herein canvassed. No one can read his works, now 
become the basis of medical practice, and not at once discover the 
medical philosopher, and the benevolent man. I trust, therefore, 
from his known character, that he will reflect on the real tendency 
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of his theological writings, and that he would excuse me, should 
he ever become acquainted with me, for this imperfect and hum. 
ble attempt to point out to him and his readers the true path 
which leads to glory—unlimited freedom of inquiry. 


SECTION IV.—Some difficult Questions proposed to the Soma- 
topsychonoological Theorist. 


Out of the theory of Matter, Life, and Mind, which we have 
just been considering, there arise some difficult questions in phy- 
siology, which no researches seem hitherto to have promised the 
slightest chance of solving. I shall proceed to state a few of these 
questions, as it seems to me that the rationality and probability of 
the theory must in some measure rest on their capability of solu- 
tion; a task which appears naturally to devolve on its sup- 
porters. 

Admitting Life to be a principle independent of the Body, it 
would follow, I think, that this vital principle in one individual 
must be independent of the vital principle in another ; every man’s 
life must have its own separate existence. Now it is granted by all 
that the formative nisus in generation is an effect of the same 
principle as other phenomena in the animal economy are. I ask, 
then, of the Somatopsychonoologists, whether they admit a point 
of time at which the foetus in utero ceases to be upheld by the 
living principle of the mother, and begins to perform its functions 
by means of its own life alone ? 

I propose to the same party a still greater difficulty with regard 
to the independent nature of Mind. Do they admit that there is 
a moment of time wherein the foetus is first endowed with con- 
sciousness by the gift of an independent intellectual principle ? 

If they admitted this question to be capable of an easy solution, 
another would arise respecting the Soul, yet more intricate. At 
what period of uterogestation does the offspring acquire a separate 
and independent soul that is to exist for ever ? 

Again: does an independent life, and an eternal soul, belong to 
every species of monstrosity ? or, are there limits beyond which 
nature cannot err in producing monstrous organisms, capable of 
becoming the receptacle of independent, vital, and intellectual 
principles ? 

All questions respecting generation involve great difficulties ; 
but I will ask any candid philosopher, whether the objections to 
the solution of the above questions are not more glaringly dif_- 
cult, on the supposition of the three independent principles of 
Body, Life, and Mind, than they would be if we were to regard 
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both vitality and intelligence as inherent properties of the atoms of 
matter ? since we find that both are manifested by imperceptibles 
degrees, in proportion as matter acquires organic form and consis- 
tency, from the very first impregnation made in the ovarium of 
the mother, to the evolution and eventual perfection of the child ? 
Another question that suggests itself, is, whether, in the scale of 
beings, there are more than one sort of vital principles, and more 
than one sort of minds? For the differences observable in the 
character of individuals being referred to their organs, it may be 
supposed either that the mind is always the same, and its differ- 
ent manifestations depend on the instruments it is possessed of, or 
the mind itself may be subject to variety, and may have its organ 
in each individual adapted to its own inherent peculiarities. -On 
the latter supposition of mens cujusque is est quisque, as Cicero 
says, every different animal has a different mind, and an idiot or 
weak man has no natural hope, when the soul leaves her mansion 
in this fleshy nook, of an equality of condition with the man of 
ability. On the former hypothesis, the mind itself of a fool is 
the same as the mind of a philosopher, only the one is chained 
down in this carnal bondage of earth to a more perfect organism. 

Again: I ask, since the Somatopsychonoologist admits a distinct 
andindependent mind on the grounds that vitality will not account 
for perceptiveness, must not, therefore, mind equally belong to 
other animals as to men? For animals perceive ; and that they 
can reason also has been clearly proved. Indeed, though the gap 
between the most perfect animal and man seems wide when we 
consider only perfect specimens of each, yet if we compare an 
idiot with an ouran outan, or with a sensible dog, we shall find 
the intellectual powers much the strongest in the animals: the 
nature of the proud lord of the creation being thus, by the casual 
imperfections to which he is subject, made to stoop to the level of 
the beasts, and thus fill up an apparent hiatus in the scale of liv- 
ing creatures. 

If the animals have minds, have they also souls; that is, are 
their minds to be everlasting ? For all these inquiries are legiti- 
mate on the principle that we are to look for physiological proofs 
of spiritual things. 

Perhaps there would be no great objection on the part of reli- 
gionists to admitting animals to have eternal souls, as we are no 
where informed to the contrary ; our religious creed and duties 
relating to our own souls alone. But then where is this to stop ? 
Are we to regard polypi, hydatids, and starfish, as having souls ? 
If animals, on the other hand, are admitted not to have any thing 
immortal belonging to them, this admission would leave the doc- 
trine of human immortality in a very awkward predicament, 

VOL. XXIV. Pam. NO. XLVI 21 
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at least as far as we are enabled to judge of things by natural 
reason. 

Let us now examine what are called Life and Mind in a state of 
derangement. For though the bodily fabric be the visible seat of 
disorder, both in diseases of body and mind, yet we always refer 
the cause to the irregular operation of the vital principle, either 
primary, or in consequence of some violence done to the bodil 
organs; and till within a few years insanity used to be ascribed to 
a faulty operation of the mind. I need not take the trouble to 
remind physiologists that they know of no disorders of life except 
such as are manifested by unnatural conditions of some one or 
more of the organic parts of the body ; nor need I bestow much 
more pains to satisfy my medical readers that we know of no 
species of madness independent of disordered action in the brain, 
The increasing knowlege of anatomy is every day adding fresh 
proofs of this. The skulls of madmen are found to be of an 
unusual density and hardness, while the brain exhibits marks of 
much inflammation. Particular species of insanity correspond to 
the disorder, or loss of particular organs ; and so far from the fact 
asserted by some unprofessional writers being true, that the func. 
tions of intellect can go on without their particular organs, it has 
become notorious not only that no faculty has ever outlived its 
organ, but also that no faculty of the mind is ever powerful 
where its appropriate organ is naturally small. Now, seeing that 
the manifestations of mind are deranged, weakened, or destroyed, 
with the respective material instrument of each, it follows that if 
the physiologist admits an independent and distinct mind, he 
must yet allow it to be under the constant control of matter. 

It has been said, again, that perceptiveness is not in the material 
organs, because a person whose organ of vision is decayed, may 
have recollection of visible objects, or mental phantasms, as they 
are called : that, moreover, if the rays of light do fall on the retina, 
so as to produce figures, there must be another and a perceptive 
eye behind to see them. This is in one sense true; that is, the 
perception of visible objects, as well as the recollection of them, is 
not in the retina; but it may, and probably is, in some other part 
of the brain, with which the nerves of the eye are in communica- 
tion. ‘The same may be said of all the other senses: a man will 
sometimes refer sensations to the extremities of a limb, which 
has long been separated from the body. There may be a com- 
mon centre of sensation, and on this common centre may depend 
the consciousness of identity ; but if this were granted, I have 
already shown that the spirituality and everlastingness of this 
central part does not follow. Can the advocates for the ques- 
tionable physiology of the new Hunterian school bring forward a 
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single case of deranged intellect, and at the same time prove their 
pretensions to such a knowlege of minute anatomy as shall be 
capable of demonstrating that the said mental derangement occurs 
in a perfectly healthy organism ? 

In opposition to this question, I ask, Does not daily experience 
prove the invariable connexion between deranged intellect and 
the diseased state of the brain and nervous system ? 

In conclusion, I shall propose to the physiologist to consider 
what happens at the death of animated beings. Does the vital 
spark always go out in an instant, and thus momentarily set free 
the soul from the body? For if Life and Mind be independent 
existences, they must either be attached to the body or not, and 
there can be no intermediate state. Appearances, certainly, in 
some cases of natural death, seem to favor the notion that the fatal 
process is going on slowly and gradually, without there being any 
distinct point of time separating life and death. What will be 
said, again, of the state of a distinct perceptive principle in cases 
of suspended animation ? Where is then the Mind? And if re- 
animation had never taken place, at what point would the triple 
union of principles, maintained by the Somatopsychonoologist, 
have been dissolved ? 

Again : I must allude to momentary resuscitation of vitality. I 
remember once seeing a cruel experiment on a kitten, when, after 
the animal had been to all appearance killed by a sufficient cause, 
the brain was suddenly contused, which was followed by violent 
and apparently painful contortions of the body. Similar pheno- 
mena are familiar to those puny imitators of John Hunter who 
disgrace and render ridiculous the medical profession by brutal 
experiments on the nerves of living animals. 

If many of these animals, resuscitated by subsequent violence 
done to their apparently dead carcasses, had been left to putrify in 
quiet, when would the momentary solution of life and mind have 
taken place which seems so essential to the new Hunterian phy- 
siology under discussion? Lastly: Do not all these, and many 
other similar facts in the natural history of the production, life, 
and death, of organized beings, admit of an easier solution, on the 
supposition that the atoms of matter possess the properties gra- 
tuitously ascribed to distinct principles therewith conjoined, and 
that these atoms acquire, maintain, and lose vitality and perceptivee 
ness by degrees ? 

Having thus left these guestiones difficiles to be solved by those 
who support the doctrine out of which they naturally arise, I feel 
induced to close this part of the subject by stating, that notwith- 
standing all the high natural probability of a material cause of 
phenomena, the good Catholic doubts not of the mysterious union 
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of Body, Life, and Mind, onan authority which commands his faith, 
but deigns not to direct his reason; and that the merit of so beliey- 
ing this doctrine as a Christian, varies in the inverse ratio of his 
view of its probability as a philosopher. 

In conclusion, I will for a moment imagine myself performing 
the honorable functions of an advocate for justice, and the philoso. 
phers and moralists of Europe shall be my jury. In pleading the 
cause of the materialists, I say then, the labors of M. Hunter have 
mainly contributed to call forth those physiological inquiries, the 
philosophy resulting from which has been so much complained of ; 
and the honest student, in a splendid museum, is called on by the 
Hunterian school to examine his subject patiently, and to draw his 
own conclusion from facts. Is it then just, that certain advocates 
for the Hunterian physiology, who view things in one particular 
manner, should censure those who candidly avow a different con- 
clusion from the same premises? Or that a particular school of 
physiology should first excite investigation, and afterwards perse- 
cute my clients or inferences which inquiry has forced on their 
notice, and obliged them to assent to ? 

I may moreover regard my clients as directing me to plead only 
in this court of justice against the physiological and moral charges. 
For the alleged grand offence against Heaven, they are willing to 
await the awful judgment of a higher tribunal. 


SECTION V.—Part of M. Rennell’s Argument shown to be 


erroneous, and the rest superfluous. 


I now come to consider M. Rennell’s extraordinary mode of 
defending tue independent nature of mind against the supposed 
injurious consequences of M. Laurence’s materialism. M. Ren- 
nell seems to go a step farther than M. Abernethy, and to advance 
positions which, if they were tenable, would unlink the chain of 
the latter gre Somatopsychonoology. 

One of M. Abernethy’s main doctrines, is the mysterious union 
of ihe three anthropopoietic constituents, cwua, Yuyy, and vous, 
and he never doubts of the necessary agency of ‘the organs of the 
brain in all the mind’s manifestations in this world. MM. Rennell, 
however, in a sort of clumsy attack on MM. Gall and Spurzheim’s 
craniology, actually goes the length of inferring, that a man can 
think independently of the brain! And he draws his inference 
from misunderstood medical cases. It is well known, that after 
portions of the brain have been destroyed by casualty or by dis- 
ease, the functions of the mind have been for a time continued. 
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M. Rennell seems to regard this circumstance as affording an une- 
quivocal proof that the mind is not necessarily dependent on this 
organ. Now the error in this instance is the counterpart of that 
which is detected in the last chapter ; for while we there catch the 
physiologist going astray into the mazes of theology, we are now 
equally surprised to find the theologian running wild in the un- 
known regions of anatomical science. Both the parties alluded to 
justly command our esteem and regard in their own province ; but 
if the Ne sutor ultra crepidam can be respectfully applied, this 
glaring instance of the gratuitous interchange of professions will 
afford a very good case in point for its application. 

I beg leave here to refer M. Rennell to any good anatomist for 
a refutation of his position. All the organs of the brain are 
double ; there being an organ of similar functions in each hemi- 
sphere of the brain: and no instance was ever known of any given 
function of the mind being carried on after the loss of both its ap- 
propriate organs. 

The natural order of things now leads me to the consideration 
of dreams. These nocturnal phantasmata which disturb the soft 
embraces of Morpheus with their playful and visionary forms, so 
far from testifying to the independence of spirit, rather confirm its 
dependence on matter. They are suggested often by pain, by 
sounds, and by various bodily sensations, in the same manner as 
trains of waking ideas are. There are all kinds and degrees of 
dreaming, from the imaginations of half sleep in an easy arm-chair 
after dinner, to the ephialtes. We sometimes dream that we are 
dreaming, and that we have so dreamed before, making a sort of 
voluntary effort to awaken ourselves; we feel surprise in our 
dreams at viewing combinations of things we never saw before, 
which could not be the case if one undivided independent soul 
produced the appearances ; but which is reconcileable to the doc- 
trine, that a multitude of organs, in different states of sleep and 
vigilance, produce, by their own internal activity and power of no- 
vel combination, images which are viewed by another percipient 
organ with astonishment. What I have said does not settle the 
question whether or no the percipient be material ; but it goes to 
prove the material nature of the organs wherein the images are 
perceived, and destroys the argument of Baxter ' and others, who 
would infer the independent nature of the mind from dreams. 
Some curious facts in dreaming, too numerous to be detailed here, 
seem to show that the organs of one hemisphere sometimes become 
vigilant, while those of the other remain dormant. In proportion, 
however, as the Will becomes active, we dispel the illusion, and at 


' Baxter's Enquiry, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1745. 
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length awake. And what is this power of which we are conscious, 
which can awaken and can control the subaltern organs ? and what 
is the extent and nature of this control? In Doctor Forster’s 
“¢ Phrenclogy, he has regarded the Organs of Comparison, Causa- 
lity, and Individuality, as constituting a sort of board of control, in- 
vested with voluntary power ; but many subsequent reflections b 
this time have convinced him, that the members of this board only 
sift and compare the evidence furnished by the senses and other 
organs of the knowing faculties; but they are not the voluntary 
judges !' I here feel, as M. Abernethy does, that there may be a 
common centre ; a power somewhere, which perceives, and which 
controls the other organs. But I think no proof can be adduced, 
that this principle be not material. The organs of the brain have 
commissures, and as all the fibres never have been, nor ever can 
be, fairly dissected, we may as easily suppose a material as a spiri- 
tual common centre. 

Dreams, then, are clearly cerebral phenomena ; but this doctrine 
will not invalidate the proof of the prophetic use God may have 
formerly made of them: for his omnipotence may excite material 
organs in a definite manner, so as to convey true prophecies. It is 
not the spectra themselves that are wonderful, but their coincidence 
with events. The same argument holds good with regard to 
ghosts and other apparitions. The phantoms themselves may, as 
Dr. Ferriar * observes, be referrible to motions of the organs of 
the brain, like ocular spectra in the retina, or the imaginary sounds 
and noises that some nervous people hear; but their coincidence 
with the events which they seem to predict or accompany consti- 
tutes the astonishing part of their history. It is not wonderful 
that I should have a very vividly marked spectrum, either sleeping 
or musing, of an absent friend ; but it would become exceedingly 
impressive if I should next morning get an unexpected letter to 
say that he were just dead! I have felt it necessary to introduce 
this digression, in order to guard against any misapplication of my 
doctrine, to the detriment of the belief we are taught to entertain, 
that God has at different times operated at once on our minds, and 
conveyed information by dreams, by visions of angels, of bloody 
crosses seen in the air, by raising spectres of the dead, and by 
other unusual apparitions. For in whatever way these spectra may 
be accounted for, either as being real existences in some cases, or 
as being always mere nervous actions, their divine and miraculous 
character will ever be sufficiently marked by the future or coinci- 
dental development of the express object of their mission. 

I have not thought it worth while to animadvert to the remain- 


’ Refer to his later publications. ? Ferriar on Apparitions. 
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der of M. Rennell’s arguments, because I consider them quite un- 
physiological, as well as unnecessary to the support of the Christian 
faith ; since the Catholic church, inher written and traditional evi- 
dences, is acknowleged to possess all necessary proofs of the 
truth of Christianity, and (by all Catholics) of her right also to the 
title of being its true interpreter. 

Thus, then, have I not only shown that M. Rennell’s and M. 
Baxter’s arguments, drawn from injuries of the brain, and from 
dreams, are founded in error, but likewise that, had they been ever 
so well supported, they would only have led to a superfluous in- 
ference. 

Leaving the impartial reader to judge from what I have said 
above how far, and in what sense, M. Rennell has proved that a 
man can form an opinion without brains, I shall proceed soon to 
discuss the merits of a small publication on the Organology of 
Gall and Spurzheim, in which M. Abernethy displays a point of 
discrepancy between himself and the worthy Christian advocate 
with whom he has made common cause. But before I close this 
chapter, I cannot let the opportunity slip of repeating my testimony 
to the high character and talents of the gentlemen in question ; 
and, lest I should be accused of an anonymous attack on profes- 
sional ability, I beg to remind my readers, that I have only animad- 
verted on those parts of their arguments in which they quit their 
proper calling. As Protestant advocate for Christianity, I have not 
the least doubt of the ability and willingness of M. Rennell to ful- 
fil the duties of his appointment: * and I could never be induced 


* It seems that the office of Christian advocate, admirable in itself when 
springing spontaneously out of a laudable zeal for virtue, is nevertheless, 
when it becomes a matter of formal emolument, subject tu this abuse—that 
it may place its tenant in the embarrassing predicament of feeling obliged to 
write something in plea of his cause, when he has no able, and at the same 
time new argument to offer, How far M. Rennell may have too hastily com- 
plied with sume such fancied demand that his voice should be heard in ap- 
peal, it is difficult to say ; but this over-conscientious desire not to render bis 
place a sinecure, would be his best apology for not doing his work better. A 
similarly indulgent view may be taken of the motives which may have im- 

lled a worthy predecessor to enter the forum with an antagonist so much 

is superior in science, learning, and genius. Every one will recollect the 
bungling attempt that was made to refute the doctrines of the Cdipus Ju- 
daicus: a work with which the Right Honorable Sir W. Drummond intended 
only to amuse his friends, but which, while yet unpublished, a trumpery ha- 
rangue was put forth, publicly to gainsay, from a person who, if we judge 
from the production itself, was as sincere in his intentions as he was weak 
in his powers to overturn a wild astronomical argument which the virtuous 
Catholic would have passed over in silent contempt. 

The author of this said Answer, which, by the by, served to advertise the 
obnoxious work, was terribly mauled by a second reply by Vinder, who cut 
jn opponent to pieces, and left him floundering in the slough of despon- 

ency. 
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to question the decided pre-eminence of M. Abernethy as a surgeon. 
In short, I have taken care to criticise the theologian only where 
he ventures to appear as a physiologist, and the physiologist only 
where he unweetingly plays the part of a theologian. 


SECTION VI.—The futile Enquiries concerning Matter, Life, 
and Mind, under present Consideration, are referrible to the 
Jaithless and sensual Character of the frivolous Age in which 
our Lot is cast. 


ALt those who dwell in countries unenlightened by the Catholic 
religion, and who are accustomed to hear and to credit the libel- 
lous and false aspersions of Protestant writers on what they ig- 
norantly term the dark ages, will probably be surprised at the as- 
sertion I am prepared to maintain ; that those middle ages of the 
church above alluded to, so far from meriting the appellation of 
dark, were distinguished by the most stupendous energies of the 
human mind ; by enlightened men, whose genius and perseverance 
were exerted not only in illustrating and defending their religious 
profession, but in giving origin to and perfecting the most beauti- 
ful works of art and science ; and all this with a degree of courage 
and perseverance of which history has recorded no parallel exam- 
ples. The Catholic church was then in the zenith of her power, 
and the advancement of her interests was before every other con- 
sideration; to this end the arts and sciences, and almost all the 
efforts of human genius, were made subservient. It was in these 
ages that some of the ablest commentaries on Christianity were 
written ; as the works of St. Cyprian, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Bernard, and other saints and fathers, incon- 
testably prove : it was then that the most austere religious institu- 
tions were founded, in which holy and spiritual men made what 
even heathen philosophers deemed the greatest of victories—the 
conquest of themselves ; and devoted a life of fasting and medita- 
tion to the service of the church, illustrated in those ages by the 
most splendid miracles by which her sanctity was attested. It was 
then that kings and earthly potentates bowed the neck in silent 
submission to her decrees; no one questioned her authority; and 
the philosopher had no higher aim than to approach her altar. The 
mystical character of the times gave a particular bias to the pre- 
vailing arts ; while the temperate and unsensual life of the religi- 
ous of those days preserved to them such a clearness of intellect as 
was capable of being successfully exerted on all occasions; and 
which contributed not only to the internal advancement of religion, 
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but also to the construction of the most noble edifices and pious 
monuments, dedicated to the service of the church, that any age or 
country ever produced. Hence, for example, arose those sublime 
conceptions in ecclesiastical architecture, which we still see in old 
cathedrals and abbeys built by Catholics, and which the devotees of 
the present rage for Grecian temples and Chinese pagodas have, 
from a false opinion of their origin, absurdly denominated Gothic. 
The lute of the minstrel, the voice of the chorist, the chisel of 
the sculptor, the pencil of the painter, were alike devoted to the 
holy cause, and with an unprecedented degree of success, during 
the middle ages. Where shall we find more beautiful pictures 
than those which Raphael, Michael Angelo, Rubens, and nume- 
rous other artists of the old Italian and Flemish schools, have 
painted in illustration of sacred history ? or where do we behold 
more grand and inspiring buildings than those churches and reli- 
gious houses which they were painted to adorn? I am aware that 
this digression may seem irrelevant, but it leads to the question :— 
Whence all this energy, this austerity of life, this sacrifice of sen- 
sual pleasures, this subserviency of every thing to the cause of a 
particular institution, which prevailed at the period under present 
consideration? The attainment of Paradise is now, as well as it 
was then, the professed desire of Christians; and yet we do not 
now see similar energies displayed, nor the same systematic and 
ardent devotion and constant self-denial practised— Why is this? 
The advantage of every hope may be said to be the absolute 
value of the thing hoped for multiplied into the probability of its 
occurrence. The boon of everlasting happiness, which is the 
ultimate object of the hopes of the Christians, must appear of the 
same absolute value in all ages; hence the relative indifference, 
apparent in these days, to its preponderating advantage over all 
other objects of solicitude, can only be referrible to a diminished 
expectation of its probable occurrence. This I believe to be the 
true state of the case. From the period of the pretended refor- 
mation, the minds of men have become spiritually more and more 
darkened; an increased love of natural knowlege, laudable in 
itself when restrained within its just limits, arose, and by degrees 
supplanted the love of religion; luxury and refinement kept pace 
with it: the mutual accusations of heresy preferred against each 
other by sectaries, and the lax morality which sprung out of 
Calvin’s blasphemous doctrines, together with a rage for innova- 
tion, all combined to do the evil work ; and at length the mind 
lost its spiritual character, forgot the real groundwork of faith and 
hope in the church,—the miraculous attestation of her sanctity ; 
and the pride of philosophy at last made men try to reduce every 
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proposition to a problem solvable by human reason. In this our 
frivolous and pseudo-philosophic age, then, a few sensible and wor- 
thy persons, averse to annihilation, brought up in the habit of re- 
solving every thing into a question of physics, and still clinging to 
the waning hope of everlasting life, try to support its probability on 
arguments drawn from their own particular calling, with which 
they are of course better acquainted than with any other. Many 
persons, too, from being eminent in any particular branch of phi- 
losophy, or of the arts, by constantly dwelling with complacency 
on their own excellence therein, get at length such a high idea of 
its importance, that they suppose it capable of working wonders. 
And this is the only way I can account for the notion that some 
individuals seem to entertain, that they can derive argumentsfor 
the spiritual nature of the soul from the study of physiology. I 
remember a story of an old merchant's clerk, who wrote a remark- 
ably fine hand, and who thought so highly of it that, under the 
idea that caligraphy must sooner or later supersede the press, he 
wrote out an entire copy of the Bible, for fear the sacred volume 
should ever get out of print. 

I shall refer in the next chapter to many much more powerful 
opponents, that the church has met with from time to time, than 
the materializing physiologists, as well as to her danger from 
many more untenable defences. All which she has triumphed 
over by a reference to her own proper evidence, and the four 
grand marks of her truth, Unity, Sanctity, Apostolicity, and Ca- 
tholicity, illustrated by the frequent performance of miracles. 


SECTION VII.—A few Remarks on M. Abernethy’s “ Phreno- 
logy of Gall and Spurzheim, &c. addressed to the College.” 


In the ‘ Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim’s Physiognomy 
and Physiology,” one recognises immediately the same distin- 
guished talent for illustration, the same benevolence of sentiment, 
the same power of forcing opinion on the public mind, by en- 
twining it round the moral interests of society, that were found, 
on a former occasion, displayed in all the eloquence of the Hun- 
terian Oration ;' but, alas! the critic soon finds himself immersed 


* I may briefly advert toa few of the principal enemies of religion, and to 
the partial mode of attack adopted by each of them respectively; in order 
to show, that as it has sustained the shock of much more elaborate and 
learned writers than the physiologists, there appears, by an a7gumentum a 
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again in the very somatopsychonoological stream in which the 
genius of that writer has always flowed. 

Again we perceive the same illusion whereby the author ima- 
gines that he has discovered, in his physiological acquirements, 
the true source of those elevated notions respecting man’s most 
noble part, the Mind, which he has confessedly always entertained, 
and which were, in all probability, impressed on his mind in 
infancy, either by the perusal of books,’ or by the instructions of 
other persons, and were confirmed by a sort of connate conscious- 
ness of personal identity. 

How vivid and how lasting are infantine impressions! how 
frequently do we see the fears, the hopes, the prejudices, 
which have once engaged the fancy of the child, subsequently 
direct the opinions of the man! How clearly does this show the 
necessity of removing children from all sources of groundless 
superstition and imaginary theories, and of storing their young 
minds with useful knowlege ! 

There is undoubtedly a great natural difference in the talents 
and in the moral sentiments of infants, which depends on varieties 
of organization; but the character is, nevertheless, capable of 
receiving a very strong bias from early impressions: hence the 


fortiori, little danger of its being ruined by physiological remarks delivered 
as introductory to a description of the Hunterian collection. 

Without going back to the earliest attempts against the church in the 
commencement of Christianity, I shall cut short the retrospect down to the 
infidel age of Queen Elizabeth. What did the Freethiukers, as they were 
called, of those days, ever do, in the way of mischief, to be compared with 
the Puritans and Fanatics? Who understood the quaint language of 
Hobbes of Malmsbury, or cared about the philosophy of Spinosa? It was 
the apostate schismatics who divided the cause of the church and marred 
her moral evidences, and not the literati who assailed her with philosophy, 
that produced a change of sentiment in favor of infidelity. 

All the splendid wit and sarcastic sallies of Voltaire against the church— 
the forcible appeal to sensual nature made by Rousseau—the mathematical 
arguments of Hume against the probability of miracles—the atheistical de- 
clamation of the whole host of French philosophers—all these together did 
not do the holy cause half the mischief that Volney did in his romance of 
the “ Ruins ;” because, in this work, he compared together the conflicting 
doctrines of the numerous religions of the world, and confronted the various 
heretics, each pretending to the exclusive possession of the truth; and thus 
arming himself with their mutual contradictions, he boldly asked the 
inquirer after the true faith—which of the sects had possession of its proofs? 
Only one could be right, but all might be wrong! 

The nature of this form of attack was always known to be the most dan- 
gerous, and accordingly we are encouraged and commanded to pray against 
Heresy and Schism; but I believe that no ritual or liturgy has yet got any 
form of prayer against the dangers of materialism, or the misdirected labors 
of the anatomist. 
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utility of beginning a good education soon in life, by directing the 
attention of young persons to important objects, and by exhibiting 
to them a good example of virtue. The unconquerable antipathy 
of some individuals to serpents, toads, and various ugly insects, 
brought on by early associations, is well known ; and it is equally 
notorious, that old people often recollect distinctly the scenes and 
events of their childhood, after they have become forgetful of 
occurrences of more recent date. Moreover, it is true that super- 
stitious notions and fears, which have been acquired in early 
youth from false impressions, but which have yielded to good 
sense during the vigor of manhood, have resumed their empire 
over the weakened powers of tottering senility ; and thus caused a 
once elevated intellect, in its progress of decay, to wane away 
miserably under ill-grounded, and often unnatural apprehensions 
of danger, instead of evincing that calm tranquillity and compo- 
sure with which a well.regulated mind endures the fatal process 
of dissolution. 

A curious, but well-authenticated, case is recorded of a man 
who, while recovering from the effects of a concussion of the 
brain, could only speak Welch, which was the language of his 
childhood. This man gradually acquired the power of conversing 
in English, a language he had subsequently learned, in proportion 
as he recovered more completely. The laws of this superior 
power of early chains of ideas to resist the effects of time and of 
violence done to the brain, are not distinctly known; but to a 
similar principle, I think we must refer many opinions and preju- 
dices, which certain individuals entertain, without knowing why, 
and which they now and then erroneously ascribe to some incom- 
petent source. 

After the author under present notice has declared that he pre- 
tends not to any reflections absolutely new, but only introduces 
them in order to illustrate the varied effects of the vital principle, 
he goes on to present the reader with a short account of the organs 
of the brain, and their respective propensities, sentiments, and 
intellectual faculties, as discovered and demonstrated by Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

Here then we find a trifling discrepancy between the opinions 
of our author and the learned Christian advocate, with whom he 
has made common cause. The former has certainly shown that 
phrenology is not incompatible with the distinct nature of Body, 
Life, and Mind ; while the latter thinks it necessary to attack it, 
in defence of his own opinion respecting the soul, to the promul- 
gation of which he seems to regard organology as a fatal obstacle. 
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As I have already exposed the fallacy of this latter mode of think- 
ing, I shall not reiterate a tiresome argument, but examine a few 
new opinions contained in the little work before me. 

The author tells us,' that he is convinced of the truth and im- 
portance of M. Hunter’s opinions relative to the nature of Life ; 
and is desirous of seeing how far physiological knowlege, obtained 
since his time, may have affected his sentiments in general. Now 
I question, in the first place, whether M. Hunter had any particu- 
lar opinions about Life, independent of his views of its phenomena 
manifested in the actions of the animal machine. [ cannot dis- 
cover, in his works, the recognition of a separate principle of Life 
in the light in which M. Abernethy seems to view it. From the 
metaphorical nature and imperfect mechanism of language, one is 
induced to individualize and to personify a sort of supposed com- 
mon cause of effects ; and thus we speak of the Procreative Power, 
the Formative Nisus, the Ulcerative Principle, and many others : 
we know only the effects, and are too apt, from viewing a number 
of these as possessing a real or fancied similarity, to ascribe them 
hastily to some identical common principle. Certain individuals 
who possess in a high degree the faculties of comparison and in- 
dividuality, and thence acquire a metaphorical and generalizing 
turn of mind, frequently class a number of effects together, and 
suppose acommon cause. The Principle of Destruction is said 
to be always actively proceeding in the Body; while we usually 
refer another class of important phenomena in the animal machine 
to the Principle of Reparation provided by nature against wear 
and injury. A greater activity of this metaphorizing disposition, 
combined with the individualizing power, induced the ancients to 
adopt a yet more perfect form of personification ; whence Fortuna, 
or the Principle of Chance, Prudentia, or the Principle of Fore- 
sight, Jupiter, or the Atmospherical Power, together with Pallas, 
Neptune, Venus, and numberless others, were forms of identifica- 
tion afforded by language, in order to facilitate the communication 
of ideas, which were afterwards personified into deities by mytho- 
logists. I cannot help thinking that M. Hunter intended no more 
in what he said about the Principle of Life than to avail himself 
of this licence of language, to give consistency to a description of 
similar effects, and to fix it on the attention, by ascribing them to 
a common principle of causation. It is precisely in these cases 
that philology becomes useful in detecting the deceptions of lan- 
guage, and showing the process whereby we learn ¢o give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name. 


' Abernethy’s Reflections, p. 2. 
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Leaving the reader to apply the same explanation to the figura. 
tive descriptions of the intellectual, as I have shown to be applica. 
ble to that of the vital phenomena, I proceed to consider the Or- 
ganology of the Brain. 

After reminding his readers of the danger resulting from the 
abuses and misconceptions of the system of Physiognomy, the 
author admits the facts stated by Spurzheim with regard to the 
organs of the faculties of the mind. He allows that the brain may 
be considered as the organization whereby the sentient principle 
becomes possessed of various perceptions, faculties, and disposi- 
tions to action." This, putting however the petitio principii of the 
Sentient Principle out of the question, is all the phrenologists 
contend for: they have never said that the organs themselves per- 
ceived, thought, felt, and reasoned, but always finding their re- 
spective presence necessary to each particular faculty, they stopped 
short in their physiological inquiries, at the place where experience 
ceased to furnish evidence. ‘The singleness of perception, consi- 
dering that the organs of the brain are double, the intuitive con- 
sciousness of our own personal identity, as well as the form of 
the commissures and uniting fibres of the hemispheres of the 
brain, all certainly force on our minds the belief of a common 
centre, as M. Abernethy calls it; but even this, were it proved, 
would not, as I have said before, establish the spiritual and eternal 
nature of this centre of union, or of any thing else connected 
therewith. The most patient and continued researches and reflec- 
tions have convinced me, that we have no physiological evidence 
for the distinct existence of an identical Mind; at the same time 
I am ready to acknowlege, that no similar researches can afford 
any directly contrary evidence, nor persuade me that what I feel 
conscious of, and that what mankind have always believed, namely, 
that the mind is something more than what organs imply, is really 
an illusion. That which so constantly directs our conduct, inde- 
pendent of any reasoning, that we are inclined to consider it as 
intuitive, I mean the belief that we are something always identi- 
cally the same, seems, like the trust reposed in the evidence of the 
senses, to be resolvable into a principle of our constitution. 

What follows in the pamphlet is chiefly an illustration in the 
author’s own sensible language, of Spurzheim’s Organology, by 
examples of most of the thirty-four distinct faculties, represented 
by their respective organs. All religious objections against organ- 
ology may be at once removed, by observing that these connate 
faculties are talents intrusted to us by the Creator, for the use we 
make of which, we are declared answerable: their anatomical 


* Page 3. 
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structure no where implies the necessity of obeying the impulses 
of any particular organ, as all are under the control of the will, the 
consentaneousness between which, and the powers which effect its 
purposes, form admittedly an exceeding curious subject of specu- 
lation.' There is a question, however, respecting the will, quite 
unconnected with the seat of any common centre from which it 
may be supposed to emanate, that is of vital importance to religion 5 
namely, whether the motives which direct our voluntary decisions, 
act by necessary and irresistible agency. If man had not freedom 
of choice, one can hardly conceive him responsible for his actions 5 
at the same time, all laws, human and divine, seem to presuppose 
that the ruled are to be influenced by a preponderance of motives, 
The nature of moral motives has employed in vain the metaphysi+ 
cal pen of so many able writers, that I shall not reiterate the course 
they have gone, nor attempt to explain it; but believing that this, 
like all other questions in which Mind is concerned, is not solvable 
by philosophy, I shall refer it to the decision of the Catholic 
Church. It may not be amiss, however, in this place to advert to 
some of the errors into which similar considerations have led dif- 
ferent persons, in order to show more completely the futility and 
bad tendency of such inquiries. Some philosophers have gone 
the length of saying, that every event coming from a necessary 
cause or causes from the beginning, we must refer the whole of 
the evil, as well as the good in the world, either to the will of the 
Creator, or else to some mechanical source of causation. This 
sort of doctrine is called philosophical necessity ; it seems, at one 
time, to have been the opinion of Priestley, of Hume, and of many 
other writers. A particular application of this doctrine to the re- 
ligious conduct of human beings, determining their final doom, is 
called Predestination, and was one of the leading principles of the 
blasphemer Calvin, of Geneva. 

Fatalism is a supposed operation of this principle on a still more 
limited scale ; it supposes those actions of a man’s life which lead 
to great public events, and finally to his death, to be so under the 
particular direction of some overruling power, that, do what he 
will, he cannot avoid the ultimate calamity that is doomed to 
await him ; while in regard to indifferent actions, he is left free. 
Persons who retain these ideas, are frequently men of great talent, 
though they are not deep philosophers, or ¥ | would see the 
prodigious difficulty of splitting the question of Necessity, and 
leaving certain actions free while others are ruled by fatality. 
Many warriors have been led into this error from constantly 
viewing the uncertain events of their precarious life, and the 


' Page 30. 
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many wonderful escapes of individuals. Nelson was said to be a 
fatalist ; and even Napoleon frequently alluded in his intimate 
conversations with his friends to the irrevocable lot of mortals. 

The advocate for religious obligation must, however, always 
admit the doctrine of free will, though he cannot comprehend the 
manner of moral causality. He must also believe that a particu- 
lar career is allotted to each individual, at the same time that rea- 
son and philosophy throw no light on the mode in which the 
human will is influenced. We must leave it to the Councils of 
the Church to explain how truth is conveyed by inspiration— 
how our guardian angels so influence certain actions as to stand 
our friend in time of need?! These are questions beyond the 
reach of philosophy, and are introduced here in furtherance of the 
opinion that I have contended for all along in these sheets, that 
human learning and inquiry cannot help us out in the solution of 
spiritual questions, with which philosophy possesses nothing in 
common.* 


1 The Greeks and Romans, in their doctrine of Aapoves, had a glimmer- 
ing of the protection afforded by the guardian angels of Chiristians—the 
Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum. 

2 The anatomical theologian, Paley, was another writer who tried to 
establish spiritual things on the basis of physiéal proof. I shall let his bad 
anatomy alone, and proceed to take a single instance of the character of 
his reasoning from his proof of aGod, He says something to the following 
effect :—If I find a watch, and examine its curious workmanship, I infer a 
watchmaker, and that he was an ingenious mechanic. In like manner, in 
contemplating the wonderful mechanism of the universe, am I led to believe 
in an omnipotent artificer—To me this appears false reasoning, for when I 
infer the existence of a watchmaker from the appearance of a watch, it is 
because I have beforehand found, by experience, that such instruments 
were made by watchmakers. But by what previous experiment can I have 
discovered that the worlds were made by God? Both the watch and the 
watchmaker are parts of the universe; why, therefore, because I have 
found that two particular parts of the universe are uniformly conjoined in 
the relation of cause and effect, should I imagine the whole to be similarly 
conjoined with a something else of which I have had no previous experi- 
mental evidence ? 

Paley was no ignoramus; but I have long been of opinion, that to a clear 
head, a tolerably empty stomach, if not necessary, were, at least, very 
conducive, I agree with Shakspeare, that 


Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 


Now, Paley was known to be an extravagant gourmandizer ; and it is re- 
corded of him, on good authority, that he often ate a whole shoulder of mut- 
ton atone meal. The learned Dr. Lambe, of London, has clearly proved 
that a light vegetable diet clarifies the intellect ; and the classic author of 
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I return with pleasure from this excursus to the pleasing strain 
in which M. Abernethy descants in page $7 on the organ of bene- 
yolence, from which spring virtuous and kind actions ; but I must 
remind him that Sterne’s disconsolate wanderer in the desert, who 
would fain find out some sweet myrtle or melancholy cypress to 
connect himself to and to court their shade, is influenced by the 
organ of attachment and not benevolence, and is seeking out a sub- 
stitute for a Myrtilla or a Cytherea to engage his moody affec- 
tions. 

In p. 45, M, Abernethy has confounded the organs of faith and 
hope together. The discovery of the former, or Organ of Super- 
naturality, the subject of this pamphlet, having been made but 
recently, it was called by Doctor Forster, Mysterizingness. These 
organs are placed close to that of Benevolence in the map of 
the brain; that of Hope rather behind that of Supernaturality.— 
Now I shall ask the question—Whether, when we find the mate- 
rial organs of these sentiments in the human brain, analogy would 
not induce us to believe that they were adapted to some specific 
object, and that the cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
were sentiments so implanted in the mind as to be part of our na- 
ture ? If this be granted, then the discoveries of the phrenologists do 
not invalidate the doctrine of the Bible. We have an organ of 
veneration, another of hope, another of faith, another of benevo- 
lence; but the objects of these sentiments—the Being to be 
worshipped—the mysteries to have faith in—the joy to be hoped 
forthe proper objects of charity ;—all these become matter of 
information, to be derived from education and inquiry.' 

It is now, in the course of the examination, the proper time to 
notice a very odd passage, alluding, as it would seem, though in a 


Pastor Fido has long ago extolled the power of the Cibo di latte e del frutto 
over the wanderings of the enthusiast. So well was the great Newton 
aware of the clearness of head produced by “ Spare Fast that with the Gods 
doth diet,” that when composing bis Principia he ate only of a little bread, 
and drank only a little water. Now, may we not, after the perusal of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, argue, that his inordinate meals made his mind stop 
short of those piercing and ethereal coruscations of genius which the late 
bamereeane Percy Bysshe Shelly displayed in advocating the cause he had 
espous 

_' The playful quill of the etymologist of Purley bas inadvertently fur- 
nished religion with an argument against democracy.—If right means that 
which is regitum—rectum—or directed, it must spring from a director, from 
which evil is wrang or wrung, i. e. wrested from the right path, a word de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon verb, Vmugan, torquere. In Exea wrepoerra, vol. 
ii., on the parallel words in French, Italian, &c. &c. So likewise just and 
justus from jubere, to command, signify that which one is jussus, or com- 
~~ to do, which command must emanate from a source of justice. 

‘age 51. 
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very obscure manner, to the party adverse to our author’s phy. 
siology. ‘ Gall and Spurzheim,”’ says he, ‘* have represented the 
office of the superior intellectual faculties and sentiments as afford- 
ing motives and possessing powers that can and ought to control 
and educate the inferior propensities ; but there have been, and 
are, some who seem to wish it believed that human actions are 
under the control of these inferior propensities.” He adds, * The 
also represent the absence of guilt but as the result of want of 
temptation,” &c. This seems a strange assertion, and it is made 
with a specious sort of ambiguity that leaves the party assailed but 
little chance of making a suitable defence. But what soon follows 
is still more illiberal. After begging the question why opinions 
are inculcated which tend to weaken virtuous efforts? the author 
answers it himself, by saying, ‘* We find that the authors of them, 
from a view of their own conduct, and that of the baser part of 
mankind, are convinced that there is no virtue in them, and there. 
fore infer that others must equally want it. Thus do they pre- 
sumptuously call Virtue hypocrite, and pluck away the rose from 
the fair bosom of innocence, to place a blister there.”! 

Now, in the first place, it may be replied to this attack, that 
materialism is the utmost length that the adversaries of M. Aber- 
nethy’s doctrine go; but even materialists do not find in their doc- 
trine any proof that the superior faculties may not educate and 
control the inferior; all faculties being, according to them, the 
effects of material organs. Our author has here evidently mistaken 
his charge: the party alluded to only contend that they do not 
find in physiology any proofs of a distinct and independent princi- 


* Page 52. 

I question much whether the belief in the doctrine of somatopsychonoo- 
logy, or in any other abstract principle, has much influence on the human 
conduct; at least, the proportion of natural benevolence which any indivi- 
dual possesses furnishes a much stronger motive to kind actions. The fact 
is notorious, that opinions have less influence on actions than sentiments 
and powerful passions have; aud we daily see instances of the overwhelm- 
ing power of avarice, superstition, and pride, over reason and sound doctrines. 
If any one doubt this, let him read the sermon of Jesus Christ on the mount, 
and then reflect that the professors of christianity waged the bloody wars 
of the Crusades, established in all its horrors the infernal tribunal of the 
Inquisition, and carried on, under the sanction of a professed Christian 
administration, the desolating traffic in African slaves, Let him add to 
these reflections the daily observation, that every species of vice is com- 
mitted by those who profess religion, and he will be convinced, without de- 
tracting any thing from the merits of christian precepts themselves, that 
their daily promulgation will not have much effect in deterring mankind 
from vice; and that, were it not for the dreaded punishments of the law, we 
should find it difficult:to persuade evil disposed persons to respect the liber- 
ties and property of each other. 
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ple of vitality and intelligence capable, according to M. Abernethy, 
of influencing and directing the material organs. 1 will venture 
to say that no deduction from physiology has been made in M. 
Laurence’s Lectures, nor in the writings of any of those whom 
M. Abernethy considers as of that party, which are derogatory to 
the general principles of Spurzheim’s phrenology. 

As to the latter part of the charge—if a large portion of society, 
professing the christian doctrine of peace, charity, and universal 
forbearance, nevertheless continue to aet daily in such a base, 
selfish, and worldly minded manner as to injure the cause of chris- 
tianity, by presenting a disgusting spectacle of its failure, there is 
no great stretch of presumption in now and then doubting the 
sincerity of pretended motives to action; and I think we may 
depend upon it, that if Virtue be called hypocrite, it is because 
Hypocrisy so often wears her mask. And much asa certain party 
may be imagined under the influence of the lower propensities, 
can hardly think the benevolent author would willingly accuse 
them of being quite so demoniacal as wantonly to dismantle any 
bosom of its rose, unless experience had taught them to look for 
a viper concealed beneath it. 

The introduction of this remark here, may seem irrelevant in a 
treatise on physiology ; but it is called for by that of the author of 
the pamphlet under consideration. 

M. Abernethy demands,’ whether modern physiologists believe 
what they call ‘* nervous energy, to be different from vital energy 
in general?” I suppose that they do not mean or understand 
much, when they use these two forms of expression for animal ac- 
tions ; but certainly I have never yet seen a nervous principle and 
another vital principle expressly contended for. Again—* Or, 
that the organization of the brain and nerves is necessary for the 
preparation of vital energy; both propositions are unreasonable, 
and the latter is contradicted by our knowing that the lower kinds 
of living beings, which have neither brain nor nerves, possess 
vitality in the most energetic and permanent degree.” In answer 
to this I must observe, that though we do not find a brain and 
nervous system in certain classes of animals, yet we always dis- 
cover some sort of organization ; and if we are allowed to reason 
by analogy at all, we must conclude that the material parts con- 
nected with their vital phenomena perform functions similar, 
though not precisely the same, as the demonstrable nervous parts 
of other classes. As a parallel argument I may observe, that 
though we allow nourishment to be carried on by vessels, we can- 
not demonstrate the smallest of the vasa vasorum—either vatcu- 
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larity must become smaller and smaller, ad infinitum, or else the 
smallest vessels must be nourished by some other means. The 
question of a distinct vital principle making the first formative 
effects in the animal machine, is left undecided by this argument. 
For the materialist may contend with equal probebiliey, that these 
functions are properties of the ultimate atoms of matter. The 
shifting the difficulty on the vital principle, is a similar evasion to 
that whereby philosophers, speculating on a larger scale, assigned 
the material universe itself to a spiritual creator. I think I need 
hardly use any more arguments to show that if we fail to discover 
grounds of belief in a vital principle in the anatomy of a man, we 
shall not establish it on the microscopy of a cockchaffer. 

At pp. 66, 67, the author makes a very unexpected concession, 
after the strenuous manner in which he has always contended for 
distinct vital and intellectual principles. Referring to those actions 
which appear to result from the decision of the Will, formed on 
a comparison of the evidences furnished by different intellectual 
faculties, M. Abernethy remembers that a gentleman once told 
him, that this trial of the weight of evidence, this comparison of 
the informations conveyed by different organs, which leads to a 
voluntary decision, was an office performed by a sort of board of 
control—a committee of superior organs; and he adds, « But if 
an intelligent, discretionary, and controlling power be granted, I 
feel no disposition to ask any more.” What then becomes of the 
importance attached to the distinctly spiritual and independent 
nature of this power? No materialist ever denied volition’s exist- 
ence, nor did any necessitarian discredit its decisions, whatever 
might be the nature of the impelling motive ; the important ques- 
tion is confined to its spiritual or material essence, and to the 
freedom or necessity of its choice of motives to action. The 
board of control allyded to, is a whimsical expression used by 
Doctor Forster, in his Phrenology, to comprehend the joint effects 
of Individuality, Causality, and Comparison, in all that process of 
judging of the evidences of the senses and intellectual organs above 
alluded to. Now I am fully prepared to concede to M. Aberne- 
thy’s somatopsychonoology, that if one faculty compares, another 
individualizes, and a third perceives the relations of cause and 
effect, there must yet be an undivided percipient, or president of 
the board for the time being, in order to give effect to the decision. 
Indeed, the members of this board only compare and sift the evi- 
dence of the intellectual witnesses ; I feel convinced that the Will, 
whether it emanate from a material common centre or not, remains 
as yet unexplained. I only wish to disunite the proofs of an 
identical principle of intelligence from physiological arguments 
which in reality tend to destroy it, as I have always thought the 
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belief in it to be what is called intuitive : it may result from some 
functions of the central parts of the brain, or it may not; Iam 
confessedly ignorant of the exact mode by which I became pos- 
sessed of this consciousness of my own identical existence. But 
of another fact I am physiologically made certain, that this very 
belief entertained by all sound persons, that they themselves are one 
thing, and the external world another, can be so weakened by 
hepatic irritation and other visceral disorders affecting the senso- 
rium, that ordinary patients, wholly disentangled from any meta- 
physical flights of fancy, have suddenly become doubtful of their 
own separate existence: they have said—*I feel as if I had no 
identity, as if material objects had no real existence, but that the 
whole phenomena of my past and present life were one vain 
dream almost identified with me the dreamer.” Moreover, these 
illusive ideas have been removed by small doses of alterative me- 
dicine.-—So much for the power of physiology to prove the spiri- 
tual cause of consciousness. But I will not tire the reader with 
running through the whimsical imaginations of the spell-bound 
hypochondriac, nor dwell any longer on the tendency of misap- 
plied physiological evidences to destroy, rather than to prop up, 
the consciousness of Body, Life, and Soul, which mankind believed 
before they had ever reasoned, discussed, or known the laws of 
physiology, and which the religionist would perhaps refer for its 
origin to some exceedingly antient inspiration from the spiritual 
cause of causes. I am induced in conclusion to state my opinion, 
founded on experience and the history of mankind,—that the 
consciousness of personal identity resolves itself into a principle of 
our nature ; and we have an evidence of it, similar to that where- 
by we know the external existence of objects ; that is to say—it is 
one of the functions of some part of the brain in a state of health. 
But does this opinion invalidate the mystical evidences of a future 
life, and other religious doctrines depending on prophetical and 
miraculous proofs of a distinct sort ? 

Surely the same trust reposed in a superior power to instruct 
us, which can make us believe in the miracles professed by Chris- 
tians, can easily make us admit the possibility of a material mind 
being embodied hereafter. Besides which, it should be remem- 
bered that the Resurrection of Lazarus, that of JESUS CHRIST 
on the third day, the Assumption of the Blessed VIRGIN, and 
all other miraculous proofs of an eternal Heaven, are represented 
to us in a bodily form, and we are told by St. Paul that zn a more 
perfect body we shall see God. If we are to doubt that which is 
inconsonant to unenlightened reason, how can we believe the 
Trinity—the Immaculate Conception—or any other mystery ? 
Those who try to let in the sunshine of false Philosophy upon 
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the pure Vestal Flame, will lessen the lustre of both : they are, in 
fact, wresting the Hope of Christians from the rock of Faith, and 
plunging it in a whirlpool of jeopardy. 





SOMATOPSYCHONOOLOGICAL CATECHISM. 


Q. Wuart is somatopsychonoology ? 

A. It is the doctrine of the three zoopoietic constituents. 

Q. What do you understand by those constituents? 

A. Three elementary principles, all distinct in their respective natures, 
but all united in the organic machine of man and of other animals. 

Q. By what names are these three principles called 2. 

A. They are spoken of variously; as, Body, Life, and Soul—Organiza- 
od iam and Intelligence—or, more simply, as Matter, Motion, and 

ind. 

Q. What are the proofs of the existence and distinct character of these 
three constituents ; and in what cases should we make a selection out of the 
three synonymous terms, comprehended in the three sets of names that 
these three elements are called by? 

A. The proofs are as follow :—Our senses and intellectual faculties make 
us acquainted with the first principle, or matter, by the perception of its 
qualities, and the intuitive belief in its actual existence, which the faculty 
of Individuality simultaneously causes. Thus we know that the aniverse 
is composed of matter. Our bodies scem, in common with the rest of the 
earth, to be made of this substance; so that, when we speak of the matter 
of the animal machine, we call it Body, being a particular form of matter, 
composed of numerous organs. But the Body is not merely matter; we 
perceive a particular motion gving on in it, which seems to accompany its 
growth, maturity, and decay, and to cause all its changes; thus we recog- 
nize a second principle. But the whole universe seems to be matter in 
motion ; still, finding animal motion to differ from gravitation, electricity, 
chemical action, calorific expansion, and other modes of motion, we call 
that which belongs to animals Life, to distinguish the vital from other mo- 
tions. 

But we are further conscious that matter and motion are perceived by 
ourselves, and we feel conscious that we are something more than the 
divisible matter that we see exhibiting itself in variable motion ; neither of 
these two principles seems adequate to account for that consciousness of 
that identical and indivisible being—our own self; we therefore believe 
that to the two above mentioned constituents the agency of another prin- 
ciple called Spirit, is necessary to intelligence, figuratively described as 
residing in the common centre of all perceptions, the common origin of all 
volitions. Thus, the Body is matter organized, the Life is the vital mode 
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of motion, and the Mind is Spirit, so embodied and connected with the two 
foregoing elements, as to become a separate, identical, intelligent Being. 
So, from Zeua, body, ¥uxn, life, and Novs, the mind, comes the eompound 
word SwparoWvxovooroyia. 

Q. How do you know that Life is distinct from Body ? 

A. I perceive that an organized Body has two states, the living and the 
dead ; or, in other words, the moving, and the motionless. 

Q. How, then, do you know that motion is not the only thing necessary 
to render an organism of matter a living body? 

A. Because motion is at times nearly suspended in animal bodies for a 
time, and afterwards resumed ; but, during its suspension, the body does 
not putrify, but continues to resist chemical action: it must, therefore, 
possess some principle capable of resisting the destructive agents which 
after death eventually decompose it. 

Q. But may not the ultimate atoms of matter possess the properties of 
motion and of rest, and of resisting, for a limited period, the effects of che- 
mical agents ? 

A. They may; but as that property only belongs to the matter of 
organized bodies, and as it belongs to them only for a time, I find it easier 
to suppose the addition of another principle, than to suppose the particles 
of matter to obtain, and eventually lose, the properties we denominate 
vital. 

Q. Are you not deceived by words, and have you clear ideas of property 
and principle, as distinct things? 

A. Perhaps not; but I have a distinct idea of motion, or the change of 
figure in matter: the terms property, principle, &c. are forms of indivi- 
dualization, caused by the activity of that same faculty by which I identify 
and individualize objects in general; and therefore in conceiving a dis- 
tinct principle of vitality, I assume a separate cause of vital action acting 
on the atoms of matter, and contradistinguished from a power properly 
inherent in them. Out of these two hypotheses, | choose that which best 
explains the phenomena of animals, both in a state of perfection and of 
monstrosity. 

Q. How do you know that Mind is a distinct principle? 

A. Because I do not find that vital motion will render matter percipient. 
Matter and motion, that is, matter ina state of rest, and matter changing its 
Sigure, ave things perceived, and therefore cannot be the same as that 
which perceives them. 

Q. Your answer suggests to me to bring the question into a smaller 
compass, and to ask you then—By what means you distinguish the Perei- 
ptent from the Perceived ; or how you know that you are something dis- 
tinct from the qualities of matter which alone are the subject of your pre- 
tended perceptions ? 

A. Here 1 am lost. Iam incapable of stating any other reason why I 
distinguish between myself and the object of my perceptions, than this— 
that I am, and, as long as I can remember, always have been, conscious 
of it. [ cannot philosophically distinguish ‘Time from the succession 
of events which measure it, nor Space from the objects filling it; at the 
same time 1 feel that ‘Time and Space are different from the successive 
occurrences, and the occupation of place by objects, by which they are 
measured. In like manner, I can only know that I am one thing, and 
the surrounding world another, by a sort of intuitive feeling that it is so. 
I cannot prove, when I see the color, and feel the solidity, of an object, 
that any thing more exists than these qualities; nevertheless, I feel com- 
pelled to allow an actual independent existence to the objects which thus, 
by its gustation, affect my sensorium. All that can be properly called the 
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subjects of sensation, are those changing forms which we call the qualities 
of matter; and no article of belief which is not founded on our knowledge 
of them, and the perceived laws of their succession and mutual relation, 
can admit of definitive proof. The belief in the external existence of 
matter, independent of its perceived qualities, the idea of time and space, 
and the consciousness of our own identical being—all these must be re- 
ferred to connate principles of our constitution, which, like other effects of 
the active state of organs, carry with them irresistible conviction, while we 
are in astate of health. 

Q. But you find proofs in the anatomy and physiology of the brain, that 
it is by the activity of material organs that you perceive the qualities of 
matter and believe in the real existence of the objects. You admit like- 
wise, that the consciousness of your own Identity is dependant ona similar 
principle of constitution to that whereby you so perceive and know exter- 
nal objects. Therefore I ask, is it not by the agency of some material 
organism in the brain, that every species of knowledge and consciousness is 
effected ? 

A. Yes; and the somatopsychonoologist is reduced to this strange 
dilemma—he is compelled to admit that an active organism, or, in other 
words, matter tn motion, constitutes the only source of knowledge of his 
own mind. Therefore, either moving matter must make him conscious of 
spirit, or his own percipient and idenfical Being must be merely a mate- 
rial phenomenon, 

In illustration of the position advanced, that we had no sensitive know- 
ledge of any thing but forms of matter, and modes of its motion, I shall 
put a few philological remarks, to show that language is formed on this 
principle, and has relation to nothing else. Words are the representatives 
of ideas, and the etymology of them shows the genealogy and progress of 
ideas, from their real signification and origin; therefore, we must look 
to etymology for an account of original modes ef thinking, which directed 


the opinions of men anterior to the deception practised by more complex 
and artificial forms of language. 





ORIGINAL MEANING OF WORDS. 


[ SHALL not repeat the proofs adduced by J. H. Tooke, in his Ewea Tre- 
poervra, in support of the position that all words are originally nouns or 
verbs. I consider them unanswerable; but it may, however, be agreeable 
to our present inquiry to illustrate by a few examples, that language is 
composed of sounds or their representatives in letters, which are significant 
either of Forms of Matter or of Modes of Motion; the former are the 
nouns, the latter the verbs,' 

LIF E, the Anglo-Saxon verb lypian, the English to live, comes originally, 
as Junius asserts, from a Hebrew word signifying the heart. Life is, there- 
fore, the action of the heart, and to live is to perform this action. This 
etymology, seemingly so far-fetched, receives collateral proof from the ety- 
mologies of words signifying life in otuer languages. 


' The interjection forms no part of speech. The lowing of cattle, the bark of dogs, 
or the cry of an animal in pain, have an equally good title to a place in grammar. 
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The ancients, not knowing the preeise functions of the viscera, often 
confounded them together. The word liver, the Saxon Lyren, the Danish 
and Belgic /ever, and numerous other words for this viscera in northern 
tongues, came from the same root; liver is what lives or makes to live, 
vivit-or : the liver being by the ancients considered the essential organ of 
life. Life then is visceral action, which is a Mode of Motion. 

SPIRIT, spiritus in Latin, comes from spirare to breathe, another vital 
Mode of Motion. It signifies that which is breathed, and was applied in a 
physical sense to various Forms of Matter of asimilar nature to breath. 
It may be here remarked, that the same root gave origin to beth noun and 
verb: the latter expresses, in this instance, the action of breathing; the 
former the thing breathed. ‘The compounds inspirare, to breathe in or 
a expirare, tu breathe out or expire ; respirare, &c. speak for them- 
selves.' 

Inspiration is, therefore, the breathing of something either into or within 
us, and is used to represent that intercourse between the Creator and the 
creature which is believed immediately to communicate truth from the 
first cause of all things. 1 question whether the verbs spirare and sperare 
be not originally the same, and that the sentiment of hope might not have 
been represented by the deep-drawn breath of panting expectation; so 
that originally, Dum spiro spero, would have been superfluous tautology. 
It is clear that expectation comes from ex and pectus; a difference only of 
its moral application, and an additional word, distinguishes it from expecto- 
ration, (or ex-pect-orv-ation, i, e, ex pectore et ore ). 

THING, and tothink, have the same origin. To think is to be thinged ; or 
we may say, thing is the subject of thought, or that which is thinked: like 
the Latin res, from reor. 

TRUTH, or Troth, is that which one troweth, or believeth. Consult the 
real meaning of the words Conjecture, Intention, Hope, Despair, Revenge, 
Hate, Love, and any other words, they will all be found to answer to my 
statement. 

I need not multiply examples, but I will refer to Tooke’s etymologies in 
the Exea [repoevra, and ask the reader whether my position be not correct, 
that words are the representatives or signs significant either of Forms of 
Matter or of Modes of Motion. + 


SECTION VIIl.—Conclusion. 


From all that has been said above, I think it will appear evi- 
dent, that of the two hypotheses adduced in explanation of animal 
life, that which supposes the vital properties to be inherent in the 
atoms of matter, is, at least, as tenable as that which assigns 
animality to a distinct essence; and that the self-evident truth, 
thatwe exist as percipient beings possessing voluntary power and 
are something more than our material organs imply, will not 
receive any additional corroboration from physiological inquiries. 


‘ See the excellent Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, published by M. 
David Boothe, and it is a pity he has apparently omitted the etymology also. 
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As the holding either this or that opinion can never influence 
man’s moral actions, I shall conclude by referring those who wish 
for a confirmation of their religious creeds, to the prophecies, the 
miracles, and the mystical proofs on which our pious forefathers 
originally founded them. 

In making use of the term catholic church, as I have done in the 
course of this paper, Ido not mean to decide for other people 
which form of religion merits that name, the Roman or the Greek 
—whether a metaphorical or a real meaning is to be attached to 
certain passages in the Old Testament—whether Jesus Christ 
intended merely a spiritual or a ceremonial and positive institu- 
tion—what church has the distinguishing marks of unity, catho- 
licity, apostolicity, and sanctity. With all these questions I do 
not herein meddle; I am neither a theologian, nor desirous of 
assuming that character; but possessing some knowledge of 
physiology, and being aware of the importance of free inquiry to 
the establishment of physical as well as moral truth, I was desirous 
of showing the futility of any attempts to connect the dogmas of 
Religion with the demonstrations of Anatomy. 

And while I am convinced that excellence of character is to be 
promoted by inducing moral habits in children and exhibiting to 
them a virtuous example of benevolence and rectitude, rather than 
by any precepts of philosophy, I am desirous that physiology should 
take its natural course, leaving abstract speculations concerning the 
mind to the metaphysicians. The truth or falsehood of any doc- 
trine whatever, is a question which will always be perplexed by 
superfluous arguments, and can never be solved but by liberal and 
unrestrained inquiry, devoid of the odious shackles of persecution 
and literary censorship of any sort whatever. Let all parties fol- 
low the excellent precept of judging of the tree by its fruits; if 
we have recourse constantly to this mode of inferring good or evil 
principles from good or evil conduct, we cannot much err. When 
we consider what powerful motives to action are the passions of 
hope and fear, to which Religion appeals, compared with reason 
and intellect, which Philosophy labors to instruct ; when we con- 
sider also the different kind of persons likely to be influenced by 
each of these respective sources of instruction, 1 think we need be 
under no apprehension that the cause of the faithful will suffer 
from any branch of natural history ; much less can the theologian 
fear the encroachments of the physiologist. But past and woful 
experience must, one would think, have taught all parties to abjure 
interference, and to make common cause against persecution ; and 
as the advocates of no party can justly claim infallibility, nor pre- 
tend to predict what may eventually turn out to be true, I would 
recommend them all to inscribe on the tablet of memory, as an 
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everlasting memorial of human frailty, that GaLILEo was im- 
isoned in a dungeon for instructing mankind in truths after- 
wards confirmed by Newton ! . 





Supplement to the Somatopsychonoologia or Body, Life, 
and Mind, of Philostratus. 


RELIGIOUS MEMORIALS. 


Note to Section VI.—By constantly keeping any one set of ideas 
to which we attach importance in our minds, we by degrees so mix them 
with all others,that we convert almost every subject of our reflection into a 
sort of memento of any long cherished and important truth. ‘That, in the 
early ages of the church sacred history pervaded every thing, is quite ap- 
parent. Hardly any work of human art or natural object of human percep- 
tion existed in those times, that was not converted by catholics into some 
sort of religious memorial. The images of the Crucifix, and of various 
Saints, before which the real objects were spiritually worshipped in hea- 
ven, while the Images served as a pious memorial on earth, to fix the wan- 
dering attention of frail human nature, are too universally known to need 
a comment. Some few protestants have vainly imagined that the images 
themselves were worshipped; but this is no more true than if they had 
asserted the real devotion paid to sacred pictures. When we behold the 
latter, do we not involuntarily feel disposed to venerate the objects they 
were meant to represent. The catholic acknowledges in the Crucifix a 
memorial of that great event which forms a principal article of his creed. 
Rubens’s painting of the Descent from the Cross surely brings that event 
more immediately before our eyes than any verbal description, however 
eloquent. Do we not behold, in figures of the Virgin Mother of Jesus, the 
emblem of that austere chastity which the religious institutions of the 
church recommend? In Raphael's painting of Sainte Marguerite and the 
Dragon, does not the catholic recognise an eloquent appeal to the power 
of holy Virginity, to vanquish temptation? ‘The portrait of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene is an incentive to repentance. I need not multiply examples, as it 
would be insulting common sense to suppose, as some calumniators of 
religion have asserted, that the enlightened catholic worshipped either the 
molten image or the colored canvas, while the whole history of the church 
shows that these things were only regarded as memorials. 

An ornamented cathedral may seem absurd enough, perbaps, in the mind 
of a mercantile Dutch Calvinist, or a Quaker, who regards the Creator as 
objecting to the cut of a coat, or the incumbrance of superfluous button- 
holes; but to the classic historian and antiquary, and above all, to the ca- 
tholic, every decoration of an ecclesiastical building is legible as a monu- 
mental document to the faithful. The lofty spire of the building ‘‘ points,” 
as a learned architect expresses it, “ to that heaven to which we are to as- 
pire.” The cock on the vane is an emblem of clerical vigilance; for the 
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bird of dawning sounds the early clarion to cali us to prayer. The bells, 
too, had suitable inscriptions; as “ adeste fideles,” “ convoco sanctos,” &c, 
The storied windows, richly aderned with. s2-red subjects, forcibly bring 
into our minds the most important events of religious history ; the very 
make of a cathedral, the sublime form of its avchitecture, the mixed voices 
and music of the choristers,—all conjoin, and constitute an outward and 
sensible sign of the inward and spiritual sentiment of veneration, and be- 
come a source of excitement to the cardinal virtues, which reminds one of 
the words of the prophet, ‘‘ Yea the very stone crieth out of the wall.” 

To show that all these external monuments arose from the spiritual 
nature of men’s minds at that time, we need only turn to any of the popu- 
lar objects of contemplation, and we shall see their very names imply the 
sort of religious feeling with which the early catholics were imbued. 
Walk only into any parterre, and select those flowers which were culti- 
vated in abbey gardens from those of recent discovery, and inquire their 
names previous to the Linnean nomination. The Bryonia of Linneus 
was the Sigillum Beate Virginis of the catholics ; the Ornathogalum of the 
Romans was called the Star of Bethlehem. Have we not also the Oculus 
Christi, the Jacoh’s Ladder, Herb St. Margaret, the Star of Jerusalem, Our 
Lady's Smock, Solomon’s Seal, Our Lady's Slipper? For this plant is now 
called Lady’s Slipper, but originally was called by the name of Holy Mary, 
Caleeolus Beate Virginis. To these we may add the Passion Flower, the 
Virgin's Bower, and numerous other words for plants, and other natural 
objects, taken from the principal subjects of holy meditation. Thus pious 
vestals and holy friars, even at their leisure hours, in the gardens of con- 
vents, converted flowers, the most beautiful objects of nature, into me- 
mentos of the most important subjects of sacred history. At all events, 
these names were preferable to the names given to plants by the heathens 
in commemoration of their deities; such as Coma Veneris, Narcissus, Hy- 
acinthus, Amaryllis, Coma Berenices, Pecten Veneris, and such like: not to 
mention many of the inelegant names of Linnzus and his followers, such 
as Venus’s Navelwort, Venus’s Looking Glass, Lycoperdon Coliforme, and 
Phallus impudicus,—names which one would hardly have ventured to 
write, were they not quoted before, and to be found in almost every book 
on botany, 


INSTITUTIONS OF CELIBACY. 


Note to Section WVI.—Another subject. of misrepresentation and 
obloquy among protestants, is the celibacy of the catholic clergy, and the 
monastic institutions connected with their religion. ‘They deplore beauti- 
ful females secluded in convents, who would make agreeable wives ; they 
arraign the wisdom of institutions, for depriving society of numberless 
energetic characters of the other sex, deprived of the legitimate means of 
procreation; and they have recourse to the disingenuous method of cry- 
ing down the holiness and austerity of monastic and eremitical life, by ex- 
aggerated pictures of its occasional abuses. 

Consider for a moment how the professed practices of these religious 
devotees must contribute to clear the mind, and fit it for the study of truth 
and the exercise of religion, and that, though the individuals seem shut 
out from society, they have, nevertheless, in their sequestered retreats, 
composed the most able works for the instruction of mankind. Those, too, 
who know how to value sensual enjoyments and worldly honors, should 
reflect on the great proof of sincerity which Hermits and Anchorites evince, 
by the sacrifices they make in order to constitute and exhibit an example 
of a holy life. Moreover, these institutions are one distinguishing mark of 
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christianity ; the virtue of the Greek and Roman, and other nations of 
antiquity, was at best only an ennobled sensuality. But christians, with a 
Virgin mother of the church, recognise in celibate establishments a divine 
character. 

I was however unaware, till lately, of the completely philosophical de- 
fence which might be made of a monastic life, and which I shall submit to 
further consideration. 

It is a principle proved by M. Malthus, in his book on Population, and 
acknowledged by all able writers, that man, in common with other ani- 
mals, has a power and tendency to multiply beyond the means of suste- 
nance which the earth produces; there must be, therefore, checks to 
fecundity. Various have been the endeavours to make this principle out to 
be fallacious, but none have succeeded. For if alone every couple could 
produce four children, and this is a small allowance to young natural and 
healthy persons, the time must come when there would be too many peo- 

le in the world. For let even the whole surface of the earth be cultivated, 
its annual produce is, after all, only a constant quantity; while popula- 
tion, though not unlimited, proceeds on an arithmetical ratio of increase, 
Various means have been devised for checking an undue advance of popu- 
lation; and wars, diseases, and vice, have been shown to be the natural 
source of that untimely devastation of human life and fecundity, which 
everywhere thins the inhabitants of the globe. 

Now, in proportion as moral and physical knowledge may be promoted, 
may it be hoped that these natural sources of destruction will be dimi- 
nished, and that population will find some check more congenial to the 
advanced state of society? May not, then, the increased fervor of devo- 
tion which shall accompany multiplied proofs of christianity indace a yet 
larger number of individuals to assume professions of celibacy, so as to 
arrest an undue increase of mankind? For such a state of things would, in 
fact, be substituting a holy and contemplative life of voluntary moral re- 
straint and sacrifice as a check to population for those disgusting moral and 
physical calamities which are now so frequent, even in Christendom, as to 
make many well meaning persons hastily call in question the authenticity 
of religion, from a contemplation of its apparent incapability to subdue the 
irregular animal propensities of human nature. 


ER 
FIDES CATHOLICA. 
Reasons of Philostratus for preferring the Catholic Religion. 


1. Because, being by nature a philosopher, in the real and ancient sense 
of the word, however imperfect his attempts to attain to wisdom, he is in- 
capable of admitting the truth of any system of religion that is not 
thoroughly consistent with itself in all its parts, embraced by members 
united in opinion at all times and places, universal in its yma dedu- 
cible from the doctrine and practices of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, and 
whose divine origin is not proved by the moral tendency of its doctrines, 
and attested by the miraculous interposition of its author. 

2. Because he finds the catholic religion, commonly called Roman from 
its connexion with the Holy See of Rome, to be the only form of christi- 
anity which is thus distinguished, by consistency and adaptation to the 
wants and infirmities of human nature. 
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3. Because, though human reason can never be successfully employed 
in any inquiries why and wherefore it has originally pleased the Creator 
to establish any particalar laws of the universe, or any particular religion, 
nevertheless, human inquiry can be legitimately directed to discover what 
may be the nature of those laws, and what may be the real marks of that 
religion ; both which, the Creator has ordered for the physical regulation of 
the material world and the moral control of its inhabitants. 

, 4, Because he finds it admitted on-all hands that Unity, Catno icity, 
Apostoticiry, and Sanctiry, are the marks of the true faith, and that the 
catholic religion is the only one apparently designated by those marks, and 
thereby contradistingujshed from all spurious branches of christianity, 

5. Because a particular examination of the catholic doctrines and 
practices, contrasted with those of protestants, confirms the above state- 
ment, That is :— 

6. Because the catholics have evinced a unity of doctrine and practice, 
from the earliest period to the present day; and because local situation 
and circumstances have never, in any way, changed the character of their 
religion: while protestants are divided into numberless societies, which 
mutually contradict each other, and accuse each other of heresy and blas- 
phemy to such a degree, that, even among the members of any one pro- 
testant schism, there are hardly two intelligent members quite agreed on 
all points. 

7. Because, from the first moment the trumpet of disunion was sounded 
at the pretended reformation, the minute subdivision of heretical christi- 
anity has been proceeding rapidly; while the opportunity offered by 
schism, of confronting the mutual contradictions of protestants, has armed 
infidels with their most powerful arguments against the truth of christi- 
anity in general, 

8. Because CaTHoLicity so exclusively belongs to that religion whose 
character it announces, that, to produce any counter arguments would be 
to insult the reader’s mind with a species of sophistry so literally paradoxi- 
cal as to tend to the utter abolition of the validity and use of language ; 
while the very names of protestant congregations, such as, Church of En- 
gland, Kirk of Scotland, Calvinistic Creed of Holland, Lutheran Faith of 
Northern Germany, and various others, not to mention Methodists, Qua- 
kers, Jumpers, Squeakers, Moravians, Swedenburghers, Socinians, Arians, 
Independents, and Nonconformists, all show that protestant heresies want 
the mark of catholicity, and are ever nominated according to their local 
character, and their origin from the particular notions of individuals. 

9. That the Aposto.iciTy is equally proved by the History of the Lives 
of the Saints and Fathers of the Church; while only one protestant sect, 
namely,the Church of England, even pretends to this sign, and the members 
of that church are circumscribed within a small afd scagirt periphery. 

_ 10. Because Sanctity of doctrine belongs supereminently to the catho- 
lic church : while the good done to the human mind even by protestant 
communities, which candor ought not to deny, is referrible alone to the 
power of all systems of moral obligation, founded on hope and fear, to re- 
gulate the conduct, and is possessed by protestants, in common with Jews, 
Mahometans, and almost all other known religions. 

11. Because a particular examination of the catholic doctrine bears one 
out inthe proof of its sanctity. That is :— 

12. Because, from viewing in various countries of Europe, the christian 
character of the virtues of catholics, compared with the heathen virtues pre- 
valent in protestant countries, the author has repeatedly practised that 
rule of judging of holiness laid down and epjoined by Jesus Christ, who 
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directed us to infer the nature of the tree from its fruits; and has, in every 
instance in which he has so judged, been led to perceive the conduct of 
virtuous and sincere catholics to be the Fruits of Sanctity, 

13. Because, the miracles which continue to be wrought from time to 
time, in attestation of the sanctity of the catholic church alone, are esta- 
blished on evidence equally strong with that on which protestants, in com- 
mon with catholics, believe the miracles recorded in the Holy Scriptures ; 
because these modern miracles have, in some instances, been proved by a 
series of corresponding testimony, from witnesses of the facts, of such a 
consistent and positive nafure as could not be rejected on any ordinary 
subject in a court of law; and, because there have been a succession of such 
miracles wrought in favor of catholicism, from the time of Jesus Christ to 
the present day, many of which have possessed all the requisite characters 
of truth laid down by the most scrupulous critics: lastly, because the 
doubting of catholic miracles would tend to invalidate those of holy writ, 
whose greater relative distance of time and place lessens, ceteris paribus, 
their comparative probability. 

i4. Because the monastic, eremitical, and other celibate institutions of 
catholics, are conformable to a philosophical view of the necessity of check- 
ing fecundity, and are calculated, with fasting and vegetable food, to clear 
the mind and clevate the spiritual character of religious individuals. More- 
over the poor mendicant Friar, the benevolent Jesuit, the Saurs de la 
Charité, and the sequestered Hermit and Anchorite, present a contrast to 
the lazy beneficed parson, of many protestant congregations, whichis very 
favorable to the catholic cause. 

15. Because, viewing how infinitely mixed and interwoven are vice and 
virtue in all persons, in different degrees, the doctrine of a general divi- 
sion of mankind into those who are to be eternally happy and those who 
are to be eternally miserable, in consequence of their conduct on earth 
alone, is, to a philosophic mind, quite inadmissible ; while the catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory and Penance is a comfortable and a scriptural mode 
of explaining the apparent difficulty, and presents a further encouragement 
to virtue and religion, by identifying our own eternal interest with that of 
our departed fellow creatures,—to pray for whom is, to catholics, not only 
an act grateful to the benevolent attachment of the friends of the deceased, 
but is enjoined as a duty, and thus connected with our own hope of enjoy- 
ing their society in a future state for ever. 

16. Because, the enjoyment of future life, as believed by protestants, 
deprived of its sensible form and consistency, must, by the very laws of our 
nature, cease to be an object of hope, since it is represented as a state of 
existence in which we shall be, as far as certainty of proof goes, de- 
prived of all those associations of friendship, love, and community of 
interests, which alone endear the better part of mankind to life at all: 
for the author would prefer believing, according to the atomic philosophy 
of the Atheist, that he were merely a part of the earth, and would sooner 
run the chance of annihilation, or of an uncertain resuscitation of his per- 
sonal identity, by a fortuitous recomposition of his elementary atoms in 
the lapse of ages, than accept of future life, coupled with all the uncer- 
tainty as to its nature, which must result from the vague manner in which 
protestantism would induce him to view it. 

17. Because, the author contrasts with the above, the truly inspiring 
character of the Catholic Purgatory and Heaven; and when he considers 
that we are, by the catholic doctrine of intercourse with the Saints in Hea- 
ven, and with our departed friends, to whom, in Purgatory, we may, while 
we are yet on earth, render assistance by prayer, enjoined only to do that 
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which must constitute the greatest consolation of this precarious life, he 
is led in consequence to ascribe that doctrine to the Primordial Fountain 
of Goodness. 

18. Because, the catholic doctrine of prayer to the BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, and the Invocation of Saints, if it were not to be found in the 
Scripture, is, nevertheless, confirmed by the traditional word of God, with- 
out which christianity would lose the greater part of its support. 

19. Because the charge of idolatry made against catholics, does not 
belong to them. Images of the Crucifix, of the Holy Virgin, and 
other Saints, like the pious paintings of the Resurrection of Lazarus, of 
Sainte Marguerite vanquishing the Dragon, of St. Peter WITH THE 
Keys, and many others, are outward and sensible mementos of really ex- 
isting truths: and though the emblematical symbol is sometimes igno- 
rantly confounded with the real signification, yet these images and pic- 
tures, in general, are beneficial and pious memorials, when contemplated 
with acorresponding feeling of devotion. 

20. Because persecution does not belong to catholics, but to the times 
in which it prevailed ; since the blasphemer Calvin, and the immoral aad 
vain-glorious Luther, with their protestant followers, are known to have 
committed more acts of persecution unto death, in proportion to the num- 
ber of protestants, than the catholics did, even if we include the Inquisi- 
tion. 

21. Because transubstantiation, and other peculiarifies of catholic doc- 
trine, are not more incomprehensible than the Trinity, or the atonement, as 
acknowledged by protestants, or than the compatibility of an all-powerful 
Omnibeneficence with the evil existing in the world. 

22. Because such a firm persuasion of christian truth, as catholic doc- 
trine and discipline are calculated to produce, must supersede the absurd 
method of having recourse to physiology and other profane sciences, for 
proof of a soul in man; and by keeping the mind fixed to one point, must 
prevent the wanderings of a distracted imagination in spiritual things, 
which, in protestant countries, fills lunatic hospitals and madhouses with 
crazy enthusiasts. 

23. And, lastly, Because the author cannot adopt the absurdity of a 
middle course, he must be either a Believer of the whole or of no part of 
Christianity ; and while the whole may be yet proved beyond all doubt by 
the multiplication of miracles, and the further development of prophecy, 
he prefers the adoption of Catholicism to Atheism, and believes that the 
former would be better adapted to the comfort of human life than the 
latter, even were it proved to be an illusion. 
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Banxs are by far the most important of all our commercial es- 
tablishments. ‘They are the fountains of our currency, the deposi- 
tori¢s of our capital, and at once the wheels and pillars of our 
trade. Business to any great extent could not be carried on 
without them; and all who have cash transactions of any kind 
are more or less dependant on them; the landed proprietor 
finds them a convenient place of deposit for the ready money he 
possesses, or a useful resource in case of need; the capitalist, 
when he deems them safe, can lodge his money with them, receive 
interest for it, and have it ready when the chances of trade or 
changes of property may throw a desirable purchase in his way ; 
merchants and traders of every denomination are enabled through 
them to send money to, and receive it from the miost distant 
places, to raise money when in want of it on the bills which they 
receive from their customers, to have those bills presented for pay- 
ment through a channel which in general secures their being duly 
honored, and to deposit in them that money which any particular 
occasion, or the current demands of their business require ; while 
their promissory notes furnish the country with a useful and con- 
venient circulating medium, and are in the hands of every one. 
They are, therefore, intimately connected with every class of so 

ciety. Every person who has any thing to do either with capital or 
money is interested in their stability. But the capitalist, merchant, 
manufacturer, and tradesman, and all who have large payments to 
make and receive, are continually under the necessity of trusting 
them in amounts, the loss of which might prove their utter ruin ; 
besides having daily to confide in them for the negociation of bill: 
and advances of capital, which, in commercial transactions, arc 
continually required. 
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On this account, a very deep interest is felt in the welfare of 
banks. Nothing can in any way affect them without exciting the 
immediate attention of the public, and (if it involve their credit) 
without producing the greatest possible agitation and alarm. Thus 
when the slightest apprehension is entertained respecting their 
solvency, however groundless it may sometimes prove, a run on 
them immediately takes place. That is, hundreds of people im- 
mediately crowd the doors of the banks, to demand payment of 
the notes they hold, or to withdraw that money out of their hands 
which they have deposited with them. ‘This puts a stop to their 
usual banking operations, and people in trade cannot receive that 
accommodation on which they have relied, and on which the 
regularity of their payments, and consequently their credit, depends : 
while, at the same time, no person can make remittances without 
placing their money in a state of peril, which they can only ascer- 
tain to be groundless, by waiting until it is over. All is, therefore, 
confusion ; and the whole community is thrown into a state of 
apprehension and alarm, which may be better conceived than 
described. 

On such occasions the greatest exertions are always made 
to allay the fears, and restore the confidence of the public; and 
very great risks are sometimes run in doing so. It is not unusual 
for the friends of a bank so situated, to issue out bills or notices, 
pledging themselves to the public, to take its notes in payment, to 
any amount. By which measure, should the bank happen to 
stop, many of them would necessarily be ruined. Within these 
few years, pledges of this kind were repeatedly issued in favor 
of the Durham, Stockton, and Sunderland banks, all of whom 
ultimately failed ; but as they were not attended with any serious 
consequences, it is probable that the banks did not stop payment 
immediately when they were issued, or perhaps the public may 
have overlooked the obligation contracted, and, from inadvertency, 
not have called on the parties to redeem the pledge they had 
given. 

We may, however, form some idea of the inconveniences in 
which the mercantile world are involved, when people are found 
wandering so far out of the track of ordinary prudence as to gua- 
rantee the security of establishments with whose affairs they have 
no intimate acquaintance, and whose insolvency would involve 
them in certain destruction. 

Nothing, in fact, can affect the credit of the banks without 
being immediately felt in a corresponding degree by the public ; 
and the actual stoppage of an extensive banking concern deranges 
the whole frame of mercantile affairs, and carries confusion, 
misery, and ruin, into every department of society. 
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Great, however, as the inconveniences are, which the discredit 
of banks, and consequent runs on them occasion: and great as 
are the calamities by which their failures are uniformly attended, 
they are, both in this country and Ireland, of very common 
occurrence. 

By an account printed in the appendix to the Lords’ Report 
on the Bank resuming Cash Payments, it appears, that in the last 
twenty years (that is, twenty years previous to 1818), no fewer 
than two hundred and thirty commissions of bankruptcy had been 
issued against country banks alone; an average of failures, pro- 
portioned to the total number of them, in all probability far ex- 
ceeding that of any other regular business. 

Sometimes, as if epidemically, the banks of a whole district will 
fail together, as was the case a year or two ago, in the south of 
Ireland. ‘That part of the country was, in consequence, involved 
in the greatest distress; its trade was materially injured, and a 
shock given to its prosperity, from which it is said not yet to have 
recovered. The same event happened also in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham a ‘few years back, when the Dur- 
ham, Sunderland, and Stockton banks failed within a short time 
of each other. This district, however, was better able to endure 
it, though the inconveniences generally felt were great, and the 
sufferers numerous; and, even in this town, to which the evil but 
partially extended, the want of confidence and the general state 
of alarm which it produced, must be fresh in the recollection of 
every one. : 

Now, while England and Ireland are continually subject to 
disasters of this kind, it seems an extraordinary fact, that Scot- 
land is totally free from them: the Scotch banks rarely, if ever, 
either failing or losing money. 

No one, I dare say, will, from this, imagine, that there is any 
thing different in the nature of their money transactions, or that 
trade is subject to fewer vicissitudes in Scotland than with us. 
I believe that trade is pretty much the same in both nations, or if 
there is any difference, that the merchants of Scotland ere the 
more speculative, and less stable of the two. But the true cause 
of the difference is to be found in the nature of their respective 
banking establishments: the Scotch banks being joint stock 
companies, while the English banks are private concerns. 

The Scotch banks consist of a great number of proprietors or 
stock-holders, who contribute, some to the extent of one hundred 
pounds, some of a thousand, and some of many thousands, with 
which they form a joint capital, establish a bank, and intrust 
the management of it to a committee chosen from their body, 
called a Court of Directors. The English banks, on the contrary, 
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never consist of more than six partners, though often fewer, and 
are for the most part managed by one, or at the furthest by two 
of them. 

To the uniform success of joint stock banking companies, his- 
tory affords but one exception, viz. :—The case of the Douglass, 
Herron, and Co. (or Ayr) bank, some account of which is given by 
Smith, page 58, vol. 2nd, of his Wealth of Nations; but if we 
examine the circumstances which produced that failure, we shall 
find it attributable to causes which are not likely again to occur, 
and that as an exception, it establishes the rule. 

About fifty years ago, this bank was established in the.west of 
Scotland, by a number of country gentlemen, totally ignorant of 
business, and entertaining erroneous views of banking. Their 
object was not to make money, but to furnish capital, (which was 
then scarce,) to the country at large, in order to promote and im- 
prove the cultivation of land, &c. This they imagined could be 
done by means of a few reams of paper, manufactured into notes. 
They were unable to see that it was not in the power of any bank 
to keep more notes in circulation than are wanted as a circulating 
medium by the country, and that the surplus would inevitably be 
returned on them for repayment. Conformably to the object 
of its establishment, the bank therefore issued its notes, with great 
freedom, in permanent loans, which were immediately expended 
in agricultural improvements, and when they were returned for 
payment (having been issued in advances which could not be re- 
called) it had nothing to pay them with ; and was compelled, in a 
short time, to raise money by improvident expedients, at eight or 
ten per cent. when it had lent it out to others at five. Such a 
mode of business was not likely, of course, to be long pursued. 
The bank came to a stand in about two years, its establishers lost 
money, and it now remains the only exception to the success of 
such concerns. 

It must, however, be understood that the uniform success of 
the Scotch banks, applies only to the joint stock companies. Pri- 
vate bankers fail in Scotland, as well as in other places. The pri- 
vate banks in Scotland, however, are but few, and only one or 
two of them at present issue notes. ‘They keep the accounts of 
individuals, and transact business with the public banks in the 
same manner as the bankers of London transact it with the Bank 
of England. But the credit requisite even to private banks is much 
greater in Scotland than with us, in consequence of their having 
to compete with establishments of superior stability, which do 
business on the same terms. 

The only bank failures, however, that I have heard of in Scot- 
land, with the exception of the Ayr bank already spoken of, are 
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the Merchant Banking Company of Stirling, Grace’s bank of 
Dumfries, and the Falkirk Union bank. The first two were each 
of them carried on by an individual, and the last had only three 
partners. To these must be also added, the Merchant Banking 
Company of Glasgow, about twenty years ago, a very small con- 
cern, which must likewise, I think, have been a private bank, as 
but few particulars are generally known respecting it. Had it 
been a public establishment, a greater degree of publicity would 
have been given to its affairs. 

In consequence of the uniform success of the public banks of 
Scotland, the most unbounded confidence is felt and reposed in 
them both by the stock-holders and the public. Every holder of 
stock (except with the chartered companies), however small the 
amount, incurs all the responsibility of a partner; yet that re 
sponsibility having been proved by all experience to be merely 
nominal, has no effect whatever on the sale of it. A person buys 
a hundred pounds share of the stock of any of the banks with the 
same freedom that he would purchase the same amount of stock 
in the three per cent. consols, without the responsibility weighing 
with him one shilling in the purchase. 

In addition, however, to their success, some of the Scotch 
banks have very considerable capitals, particularly the Edinburgh 
banks, which have from five to fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
each. Hence their credit is almost unbounded, being considered 
by the Scotch equal to that of the Bank of England itself. ‘The 
evils, therefore, which we suffer from the feeble and fluctuating 
credit of most of our banks, and the disastrous failures of many 
of them, are nearly unknown to the people of Scotland. 

From the very great credit enjoyed by the Scotch banks, they 
are enabled to transact business to a much greater extent, and on 
very different principles, than with us, by which still more im- 
portant, though less obvious benefits are enjoyed, and which it 
will not be improper for us in the first place to consider. 

The ‘original and proper business of a banker is to trade in 
capital. He ought to be that medium between the borrower and 
lender in the money market, which a merchant is in other com- 
modities. It is the business of a merchant or trader to buy of 
the producer on the one hand, and to sell to the consumer or 
retailer on the other. He acquires a knowlege of both parties, 
and they of him, and for his credit, capital, labor, and knowlege, 
he charges a profit on the commodity which, through his 
agency, is transferred from the party who has it to sell to the 


party wanting to purchase it. Now, what a merchant is in other 


commodities, the Scotch banks are in the money market. They 
borrow of those who have money to lend, and lend to those who 
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want to borrow, acquire a knowlege of both parties, and charge a 
profit of one per cent. on the transaction. Any person opening an 
account with them, receives four per cent.' on the balance in 
their hands. He may pay money to the credit of his account 
when he chooses, and is paid interest for it from the day it is de- 
posited ; he may draw his money out of the bank when and in such 
sums as he thinks proper, and only loses interest on the sum 
drawn, from the day of receiving it. On the contrary, any person 
giving proper securities, may open an account with them, and 
draw to the extent of the security given, for which they will 
charge him five per cent. on the fluctuating balance he owes 
Consequently, a person who has money to lend is saved all the 
trouble, not unattended with risk, of mortgages, and may have his 
money, or any part of it, at any time, should a desirable purchase 
fall in his way; whereas with a mortgage he cannot draw his 
money when he wants it—must take it altogether when he does 
draw it—or, if the borrower chooses, must take it whether he 
wants it or not. Their object, however, in borrowing, being to 
lend, the facilities given to borrowers are equally great. In the 
first place, they will discount bills and other mercantile securities, 
that are perfectly regular and good, at any time, and to any 
amount, so that merchants can calculate with certainty on being 
accommodated in the course of regular transactions to any extent, 
which is of infinite service to them, as it would be better for a 
merchant not to have such assistance at all, as to have any uncer- 
tainty respecting it. In the next place, they grant cash accounts ; 
that is, any person in business, by giving two sufficient securities, 
may open an account with them, and overdraw them to the ex- 
tent of the security given, for which, as before stated, he is charged 
five per cent. on the balance he owes; and very great advances, 
not to mercantile men only, but to all classes of persons, are made 
in this way; and in the jast place, they make advances on real 
property, some of them to a very considerable extent. The plan 
they pursue, I believe, is, for the proprietor to pledge his estates 
or other property, with the bank, for a given amount, open an 
account with it, and draw as his occasions may require to the 
amount prescribed. Thus, when any persons wish to borrow, the 
facilities held out to borrowers induce them equally with the 
lenders to make application to the bank. 

As individuals often call in the money they have ient out on 
mortgage when they can find better employment for it, or when 
the death of a party produces a division of his property, by which 


' Some of them have lately reduced the interest they give, but others 
continue to give four per cent. as before. 
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a great expense to the mortgagee is incurred in procuring a fresh 
mortgage, banks are therefore more to be depended on, and bor- 
rowers being just as much wanted by them as lenders, and the 
money which they lend being rarely, or, in fact, never called in 
again until it is the pleasure of the borrower to pay it off, people, 
in want of money, will prefer dealing with the banks at even a 
higher per centage, while lenders, on their part, prefer dealing with 
them at a per centage something less than individuals would give. 
Thus in consequence of the security of their property, and the 
readiness with which they can at all times obtain it when wanted, 
a difference of one per cent. is not found to be a sufficient induce- 
ment for the borrowers and lenders to pass by the banks, and to 
transact their business direct with each other. If they did, the 
gain would, of course, have to be divided between them, and a 
half per cent. would be no compensation to either party for the 
additional inconvenience, risk, and trouble, in which they would 
be involved. "Whereas the bank being open and ready at all times 
to meet the wants of each party, unless among particular friends 
neither party ever thinks of making further inquiries on the sub- 
ject, but transact their business with the banks asa matter of 
course. They are, therefore, at once, the great depositories of the 
money capital of the country, and the source from whence the 
supplies of it are drawn. 

Although considerable advances are made by the Scotch banks 
on real property, it is, however, rather a ground of complaint, 
that they have been too much in the habit of speculating in the 
funds, when it might have been more to the advantage of their 
country that they should have lent out their capital at home ; and 
while lending their money at home appears to be preferable for a 
public bank to gambling in the funds, it seems also to be the duty 
of such an establishment to lend its money at home whenever it 
can do so with equal safety. 

The failures which continually take place amongst the English, 
particularly the 2 banks, and the consequent discredit in 
which they are held, of course almost totally precludes them from 
trading in capital in the manner pursued by the banks of Scot- 
land. The London bankers are the only bankers, it is generally 
understood, who at all do so, and they are not considered good 
mortgagees. ‘The strictness in having powers of sale, &c. granted 
them, which their limited credit renders necessary, in order to be 
able to call in their money at the shortest notice, should the state 
of their credit at any time require it, places the mortgager in a 
state of disagreeable dependance. The business of an English 
country bank is, however, principally confined to lending out that 
capital which it raises by the circulation of its notes, and the com- 
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paratively small sums deposited with it, mostly without imterest 
(its customers seldom depositing more money with it, than their 
current occasions require), and to buying and selling bills on Lon- 
don. The advances of capital which it makes are, of necessity, 
principally confined to the discounting of such short dated bills of 
exchange as through its London agents can be turned at any time 
into cash: for, being always liable to be called on to pay off its 
notes, and all the money in its hands, at the shortest notice, it 
must always be prepared to do so; and the most prudently 
managed and best English banks are those which confine them- 
selves most strictly to the limits which their uncertain credit pre- 
scribes to them. 

Credit is, in fact, the proper capital of a bank, without which 
it is impossible for the business to be carried on with any great 
advantage to the country, and for want of which the business of 
English banks, extensive as it may appear, is very short of what it 
ought to be, being quite inconsiderable compared with the banks 
of Scotland, or what it would be with a different system. 





Thus then, it appears to be the result of experience, that while 
our banks are often destructive, at all times dangerous, and at the 
very best totally inadequate, from want of stability and credit, to 
perform the proper functions of banks, the Scotch banks never 
fail, nor is any danger ever apprehended from them ; and that, in 
consequence, banking is carried on in that kingdom to an extent 
unknown, and, of course, with advantages totally unfelt in our 
own. 

We have stated that the superiority in the success, as well as 
the stability and credit of the Scotch banks, arise from their being 
public, and not private concerns, which is also proved by our own 
experience. We have but one public bank, the Bank of England, 
and it has uniformly done well since its first establishment. ‘The 
same may be also inferred of the Bank of Ireland, the only public 
bank in that country ; for lately, when applying for a renewal of 
its chatter, it appeared, that besides its annual dividends, it had 
made and saved half a million of money, a sum much greater than 
the stock-holders had any conception of. This at once proves 
that successful management is not at all peculiar to Scotland, or 
any nation, but is inherent in the system itself. 

The cause of this difference proceeds from the charters of the 
Banks of England and Ireland, which prevent, in their respective 
countries, more than six persons from entering into a banking 
concern, while, in Scotland, there is no such monopoly, and banks 
can be established on the proper principles, and as many people 
become partners in them as choose. 
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From the limited number of partners in our banks, their 
management has frequently fallen into hands totally incompetent 
to such atrust. ‘There is, perhaps, nothing in the ‘theory of 
banking very complicated, But to manage a bank well, requires 
a degree of firmness and judgment which every individual does 
not possess. Ifa banker be too safe and injudiciously cautious 
in his transactions, he is apt to ruin his business for want of 
liberality ; if too confident, to ruin himself for want of pru- 
dence; while he must possess firmness sufficient to enable him to 
refuse the most pressing solicitation of even his friends, when 
necessary to do so. This knowlege, discrimination, and firmness, 
not only require natural talent in the person possessing them, but 
previous practice and experience in the business of the world. 
Whereas persons are often placed in the management of English 
provincial banks, by some connexion or other chance, which 
usually determines the lot of individuals in the common affairs of 
life: or, if they are chosen expressly for their presumed fitness 
for the trust, their fitness will then depend on whether the part- 
ners who chose them, are themselves sufficiently competent to 
form such a choice; independent of which, however, the energy 
and vigilance of every individual is at times apt to slumber, and 
we occasionally find the ablest men get very far wrong. 

Now, the true reason of the success of public banks may be 
ascribed to their never being managed by any single person, but 
by a court of directors, periodically chosen by the holders of 
stock ; and their fitness for the trust does not depend on the 
opinion of an individual or two, but of hundreds, founded on the 
clear evidence which their successful management of their own 
affairs has afforded. No man ought to be chosen as the. director 
of a joint stock company, where the choice is unbiassed by influ- 
ence, who has not given sufficient proof in the eyes of the world 
‘ of his ability for the management, and has not justly inspired his 

fellow-proprietors with that confidence which they repose in him. 

The principal causes which produce the ruin of private banks 
may be stated to be,—first, a confusion in their accounts, arising 
from a bad or relaxed and careless management, so very frequent- 
ly exhibited in common affairs ; but which, in banking, must ever 
be fatal ; secondly, speculations with the capital in the bank ; and 
thirdly, and most frequently, accommodating great houses, either 
from motives of private friendship, or the temptation of extra 
banking profits, until they are so involved that they must stand 
or fall with them. The two great failures which have happened 
in this part of the country were Surtees, Burdon, and Co. and the 
Durham bank. The first was produced by entering into private 
speculations with the capital in its hands, and the last by accom- 
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modating a great mining concern. But with public banks these 
causes, by which failures are generally produced, cannot exist. In 
the first place, the vigilant check necessarily kept on the account- 
ant, and those who have the charge of the books, which must at 
all times show, without trouble to the directors, the state of the 
company’s affairs, prevents the possibility of their getting back or 
into confusion. In the next place, the directors could not ap- 
propriate the money of the bank to views of private speculation, 
if they were wishful to do so, as they are a check on each other. 
If they were respectable men, they would not attempt it, and if 
they were not, they would not be there: besides, there is no in- 
stance recorded of such athing. In the third place, they have 
too little personal interest in the bank to be tempted by extra pro- 
fit out of the path of safety, in accommodating great houses: or 
if any of them were influenced by private friendship to do so, it 
could never be the case with them all; and they would be also in 
that respect a check on each other. 

Independent of the general court of directors, there is also a 
managing director, cashier, secretary, and accountant, or some- 
times cashier, secretary, and accountant, or cashier and ac- 
countant alone, according to the business done, either the cashier 
or secretary in the latter cases acting as managing director, and 
taking all the practical management ; and if the directors are 
careful to choose men fit for these stations, and see that they do 
their duty, the concern will generally succeed. 

The directors having in general business of their own to attend 
to, cannot give their whole attention to the bank affairs. Their 
part is more to deliberate, judge, and determine, than to contrive. 
Consequently the managing director, or he who is at the head of 
the executive department, sits with and joins the directors in their 
deliberations, and proposes to them such views and opinions as his 
practical knowlege and undivided attention to the affairs of the 
bank suggest to him. ‘These they take into consideration, and 
approve, alter, or otherwise direct, as they may think proper. The 
energetic and profitable management of such a concern, therefore, 
greatly depends on the ability of its officers, who are expected to 
submit a variety of views and propositions to the directors, of 
which there is no fear that they adopt any which are too specula- 
tive. ‘The errors of public banks are generally on the side of 
safety, but the concern is apt to flag when the practical manage- 
ment is not in the hands of men possessed in some degree of 
ready apprehension, practical energy, and talent for business; and 
I understand, it is consistent with experience, that when the 
officers of a bank are not of this descriptions the business of the 
concern is apt to fall off, and to become less profitable. 
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The business, however, of such a bank, though it may not be 
pushed, is seldom neglected. When the directors can give no 
attention to the concern, they generally resign, or when it is their 
turn to go out, are not re-elected. On the other hand, they are 
not likely to get wrong in taking up sanguine views, by which in- 
dividuals often mislead themselves. ‘They are responsible in the 
estimation of the stock-holders for all that is done,a nd individual- 
ly have but little to gain by success; whereas, if their manage- 
ment produced any considerable loss to the concern, they would 
be turned out of office, and stand committed with the public in a 
manner that would render them ridiculous, and necessarily pro- 
duce feelings the most disagreeable and painful. 

As, therefore, it thus appears, that the causes which operate in 
producing the failure of private banks are totally prevented by 
the constitution of public companies, we cease to wonder at the 
uniform success by which the latter are attended. But the risk 
incurred by bankers is not, perhaps, so great as we are apt to 
imagine. With loans on property, or on the personal securities 
required to establish a cash account, there is no risk at all. Pro- 
perty is not taken, if not sufficient to cover the loan on it, and the 
sureties accepted when a cash account is opened, are each of them 
required to be sufficiently able to fulfil the obligation of the bond 
they enter into. Should any thing happen to either of them, ano- 
ther name must be immediately substituted. Independent there- 
fore of the party with whom the account is opened, there are al- 
ways two perfectly good and sufficient sureties to make up an 
deficiency, even to the full amount of the debt, should it be called 
for. 

The greatest risk incurred by a bank, is in the discounting of 
bills of exchange; though it is, at the same time, its most desira- 
ble business, from being the principal means by which it keeps 
its notes in circulation. But with this class of business also, 
the risk, under proper management, is much less than is sup- 
posed. It is said, that the Bank of England, in ordinary times, 
does not calculate on a greater loss than one pound in three hun- 
dred thousand. Leith is quite a speculating town, and its mer- 
chants are subject, in consequence, to considerable vicissitudes : 
yet the branch of the commercial bank there, during the first 
four years of its establishment, did not lose one pound out of many 
millions of discounts, although, in consequence of having entirely 
new connexions to form, it rejected no business that it could with 
any degree of prudence accept. . The experience of those also, 
who live in country towns, where the losses which the banks 
sustain are generally known, will point out to them, if they have 
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made the observation, that it is only very rarely that a well- 
managed bank suffers any loss at all. 

The Scotch banks, in fact, in the arrangements which they 
make with their agents established in distant towns, assume that 
there is no risk whatever, and lay it down as a rule, that if they 
incur any loss, they are to suffer it themselves. ‘The directors in 
general select for agents tried men of business, who have proved, 
by the manner of conducting their own affairs, their capability of 
successfully transacting whatever may be confided to them. Se- 
curities are required of them, ina town of any business, to the 
extent, I understand, of not less than ten thousand pounds, and 
they receive a fixed salary of (say) from two to four hundred per 
annum, according to the size of the place and business done in it. 
It is, I believe, generally calculated by the agent, that if he can 
make out a case of very unforeseen loss, it will be partly allowed 
him ; but the assumed principle is, that there need be none at all. 
It is a most curious circumstance, however, and completely proves 
the insecurity of private management in bank affairs, that the 
banks lose more money through their agents than in any other 


way. 

The distance of the town, where the agent is established, from 
the bank, renders it impossible that any proper judgment can be 
formed by the directors, of the stability of the persons with whom 
the agent does business. The great sum, however, required as a 
security, the business character he possesses, and the risk he him- 
self runs, naturally remove all suspicion as to the prudence of his 
transactions. Should his affairs become involved, he is, perhaps, 
sufficiently clever to hide it for a considerable length of time. 
This he probably does with the hope of recovering himself, until 
the failure, perhaps of some house he has imprudently accommo- 
dated, or his deficiency is too great for further concealment, 
when his own ruin, the loss of the friends who are security for 
him, and the loss of the bank besides, to perhaps three times the 
amount, prove his unfitness for the trust that has been reposed in 
him. 

This does not unfrequently happen, and no greater proof of the 
insecurity of private management could well be afforded. If 
agents, without the temptation of profit, and under the control 
of their banks, cannot keep right, how much more likely are pri- 
vate banks to get wrong, without any such control, and with all 
the usual temptations to influence them ? 





Although our banking system, the worst surely that could be 
devised, has been so long in its present state, its effects seem not 
to have forced themselves on the consideration either of the 
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government or the public, until lately, when the failures in Ire- 
land, and the lamentable effects produced by them, attracted the 
notice of the whole kingdom, and called the attention of those 
interested in the welfare of Ireland, to the subject. 

In a conversation which, in consequence, took place in the 
House of Lords on the state ot commercial credit in Ireland, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne stated, that the present distress in Ire- 
land was principally occasioned by the late failures amongst the 
banks in that country, which failures were to be attributed to the 
law that limited the number of partners in banking firms, and 
he called on Lord Liverpool, with reference to Ireland, to reme- 
dy the evil by an alteration in the law, in order that proper banks 
might be established. In answer to this, Lord Liverpool said, 
«that not only did he agree in the suggestion of the Noble Mar- 
quis, but it was his anxious wish that the number of partners 
should be extended not only in Ireland, but in England ;” and in- 
stanced the hardship of Liverpool, Bristol, &c. being prevented 
from establishing banks that would be instrumental to their pros- 
perity and strength. 

Since that time a negociation has taken place between govern- 
ment and the Bank of Ireland, in which it has been stipulated, 
that the bank shall give up the restrictive clause in its charter with 
respect to country banks, and it has done so without an objection. 
A bill kas consequently passed through Parliament, by which, in 
the country districts of Ireland, public banks may now be esta- 
blished. 

After what has been said by Lord Liverpool, as well as what 
has been done for Ireland, there can be no doubt of the disposition 
of government on the subject. It is the declared wish of Lord 
Liverpool, who expressed the general sentiment of ministers (as 
their subsequent conduct with respect to Ireland has proved), that 
the impediment to the establishment of proper banks ought to 
be removed, and that this country should enjoy the advantages 
of a better system. 

To again call the attention of government to the subject, is all 
that is now, therefore, necessary ; and it will be creditable to the 


spirit and intelligence of the gentlemen, merchants, and others of 


the town and neighborhood of Newcastle upon Tyne, to be the 
first to set the example. The proper plan to pursue is, in the first 
place to form a company, and then appoint a deputation to wait 
on ministers, and the directors of the Bank of England, and _ne- 
gociate with them respecting the alteration proposed, and, at the 
same time, pursue such other steps as may prove necessary to thic 
ultimate attainment of the object desired. 

That such an application must be made by a company, to be 
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made with proper effect, is evident. A company will carry witlt 
it a weight which no individual can have, while it wiil prove how 
much alive the country is to the advantages of a better system, by 
its readiness to adopt it. It will also evince a proper confidence 
in the declaration of ministers, as made by Lord Liverpool, that 
they wished to see a better system of banking introduced; and 
there can be no doubt that the ministry will have every disposition 
to give to their own declaration the earliest effect. 

‘There is in fact but little doubt that government will use all 
its influence to get the charter altered, on an application to it for 
that purpose, There can exist no reason why it should not. Mi- 
nisters have declared the clause a great evil, and are bound by: 
their sense of duty to endeavor to remove it. ‘They have done so 
with respect to Ireland ; and can have no motive or apology for 
not doing so with respect to us. Ministers, I suppose, will occa- 
sionally be wrong as well as any other set of men: yet so far as 
we can see, they are generally conscientious. A sufficient ground 
may sometimes exist for their opinions and conduct being at vari- 
ance ; but there is evidently none in the present case, and their co- 
operation may therefore be relied on. 

The charter of the Bank of England does not, however, expire 
until 1833, and the obnoxious clause will require to be imme. 
diately expunged from it. But this can be done without injuring 
the Bank, and the wishes of miinisters, with the directors of the 
Bank, must necessarily be imperative. Besides, we have nothing 
to fear from the directors themselves, who, in conducting the affairs 
of the Bank, have always acted on disinterested and public-spi- 
rited principles. Neither can it be supposed that any measure for 
the public welfare, which was conceded by the Bank of Ireland 
without an objection, would be resisted by the Bank of England. 
The consent of the directors to any alteration which benefits the 
public without materially injuring the Bank, may, therefore, also 
be relied on: yet, as tO anticipate the worst is sometimes the 
best policy, (viewing it as a possible case that the directors may 
not be at once disposed to accede to the wishes of the natian,) we 
will examine whether, in that case, Parliament ought not to alter 
the clause without their consent. 

The Bank, though intimately connected with government in its 
transactions, is an independent establishment, governed by direc- 
tors of its own choosing. It was commenced by.individuals as a 
speculation, and was chartered by government on the grounds of 
its public utility. On the same principle it has been continued 
a bank by its proprietors, and the charter renewed by government 
to the present day. It would be absurd to suppose that the Bank 
proprictors would have carried on the bank merely to serve the 
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public, had they not thereby served themselves; or that the public 
would have conferred on them, A. B. and C. the holders of 
bank stock, any exclusive privilege from time to time, except on 
the ground of public advantage. 

‘That the Bank is held to be as much a public institution as a 
private speculation, is evinced by the interference of Parliament 
in its affairs. This interference is quite opposed to the common 
law of the land, yet it is perfectly justifiable with respect to the 
Bank of England, in consequence of its enjoying privileges as 
much for the public benefit as for that of its proprietors. The 
Bank is in fact an engine of the state ; and acts of parliament are 
continually made for regulating its affairs, without any reference 
to the proprietors, but solely for the public convenience; and the 
right of parliamentary interference in its affairs, when the public 
good is involved, is clearly established by this usage. 

It must, however, be kept in view, that though the affairs of 
the Bank have been regulated by the independent authority of Par- 
liament, its substantial interests have never been infringed on. 
At each renewal of its charter a pecuniary fine, or loan at a re- 
duced rate of interest, has generally been exacted, by which it has 
fairly purchased the profit to be made by its charter during the 
term of it. Hence the pecuniary emoluments which were intended 
to be secured to it have never ae curtailed. Mr. Pitt, when he 
persisted in drawing the specie from the Bank, protected it from 
the consequences of his doing so, by an act of parliament to sus- 
pend the payment of its notes. From this restriction it derived 
great advantage ; and although, when the Bank was ordered by 
act of parliament to return to cash-payments, the measure was 
contrary to its interests, it only restored the contract to its original 
footing. 

Now the exclusive right of banking, as a joint stock company, 
in this kingdom, is of no advantage whatever to the Bank, except 
in London and Lancashire, and the latter is probably the result of 
chance. The advantage it derives from it is the monopoly which 
it secures in those districts to the circulation of its notes. Private 
bankers in London are not prevented, any more than country 
banks, from issuing notes if they thought proper, but they would 
be continually liable to runs on them, from the never-ending 
rumors of the metropolis. In the country, a banker’s property 
is seen: his economical habits and prudent management, if he 
possess those qualities, are generally known, and a run on him 
without some cause cannot so easily happen. In London, on the 
contrary, the public at large, or even the customers of a bank, have 
hardly any means of forming a knowlege as to the management, 
prudence, or property of its partners. Hence its credit would be 
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totally at the mercy of every offended or malignant individual, 
runs would continually happen on one bank or another, and the 
town would be in a continual commotion. No bank, therefore, 
whatever may be its present credit, would find its interest in 
issuing notes ; and it is probable that, as the charter and the pre- 
sent system of private banking now stands, it is perfectly effectual 
in securing the Bank the monopoly of London. 

In the country, however, with the exception of Lancashire, 
Bank of England notes have no circulation at all. Country banks 
issue their notes, in general, on the same terms as the Bank of 
England ; making no other charge than the interest on the bills 
they discount. ‘The Bank of England having no means of issuing 
its notes out of London, the country banks entirely possess the 
country circulation, Independent of this, Bank of England notes 
would not pass in most parts of the kingdom, as, where local 
notes can be had, no person in the more northern counties will 
take a Bank of England note if he can help it. The signatures of 
country notes are, generally, written in a legible and distinct uni- 
form character, peculiar to the writer, and well known to the pub- 
lic. Hence every person can, at least, attempt to form a judg- 
ment whether a note is forged or not. Should his observation 
on hand-writing not be sufficient to enable him to distinguish 
any discrepancies in it, or between it and a printed fac-simile, the 
notes have, in general, some little figure or etching with which he 
is familiar, and in which he might discover any slight variation 
from the original. But, in consequence of the number of Bank of 
England notes to be signed, from their not being more than once 
issued, the signing clerks and signatures are so numerous, and the 
latter are written so hastily, that nothing can be ascertained from 
them, and the object of the signature is totally defeated. I never 
remember having once seen a person look at the signature of a 
Bank of England note, in order to ascertain whether or not it was 
a forgery. The rest of the note is also little more than a piece of 
plain printing, and presents (at least to a person in the country) 
nothing by which a forgery can be distinguished. Country notes 
therefore are always preferred. 

In Lancashire, however, there seems to be a prejudice in favor 
of Bank of England notes, which is rather surprising. The banks 
there do not, in consequence, issue their own, but Bank of Eng- 
land paper, and to compensate this supposed disadvantage, charge 
a commission on their discounts ; which method must render their 
business a great deal less hazardous, and more profitable. Hence 
also they are never subject to runs, and when they discount a bill, 
are sure of their commission of 5 or 10s. per cent. Banks in 
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other districts, on the contrary, that charge no commission, con- 
stantly have their notes returned on them through other banks, 
the next day after issuing them; and by this means, where the 
Lancashire bankers would gain a handsome profit, they often do 
not make a farthing. By this prejudice, however, the Bank of 
England also enjoys the almost exclusive circulation of Lan- 
cashire. 

It has been very usual to consider the derangement and loss 
by the circulating medium particularly to the poor, the great- 
est evil attending the failure of banks. This is, however, an 
erroneous view of the matter; for country notes are, on the 
whole, a better currency than Bank of England paper. A good 
deal of present inconvenience may occasionally for a short time be 
sustained where the banks of a country fail all together (as was 
before mentioned of Ireland); but the loss by the notes in actual 
circulation is widely spread, and, comparatively speaking, little 
felt. ‘The evil would be trifling if it extended no further than to 
the notes which are in the hands of individuals ; that proportion 
which is held by the lower classes, even taking it in the aggregate, 
can never be considerable, more especially since the savings banks 
were established; it will probably seldom exceed a pound toa 
hand, and even in that case, the bank ought to fail on Saturday, 
the day on which wages are generally both paid and spent. The 
circulation is principally in the hands of tradesmen and the richer 
classes ; and there are very few of the latter who would not prefer 
the risk attending country paper, if it were three times as great as 
it is, rather than incur the plague, trouble, and inconvenience 
which they suffer from the fear of forgeries, so prevalent with 
Bank of England paper, as well as the loss by them, which there 
is no avoiding. ‘This is incontestably proved by the decided pre- 
ference which is actually given to the paper of country banks 
wherever it is circulated. 

On considering the generally acknowleged superiority of 
country notes, it seemed at first natural to think that the preju- 
dice existing in Lancashire against them must have originated with 
the bankers in that part of the country themselves, as it was appa- 
rently their interest to support it. I had even formed a conjecture 
to this effect, until I observed in the papers of the day an account 
of the transactions and resolutions of a meeting, held on the Ist 
of September last, by the merchants and manufacturers of Man- 
chester on the subject. By the proceedings at this meeting, it 
seems that the bankers of that town, not content with the present 
profits of their trade, have had it in contemplation to issue notes, 
expecting, no doubt, to enjoy their present commissions, and the 
advantage to be gained from the circulation of the country besides. 
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This scheme it is likely, in the end, they would have found im- 
practicable ; for in the free competition of this country, the profits 
of no trade can be kept for any length of time above their natural 
level, and the ruin of their commissicns, from the competition of 
other banks, would most probably have been the result. But the 
merchants and manufacturers met for the purpose of resisting the 
attempt, and refused to take the notes which it was thus proposed 
to issue. A great deal of very ingenious arguments were used by 
the proposers of the resolutions entered into at this meeting. The 
statement, however, which probably carried the most conviction 
and unanimity along with it, was the fact, that fewer of those 
banks fail which do not issue notes, than of those which do. Now, 
as there is no reason why banks that issue notes and get smaller 
profits should undertake greater risks than those who have more 
temptations of profit to influence them ; as also there can be no- 
thing in the mere issuing of their own notes very materially differ- 
ent from that of issuing those of any other establishment; and 
lastly, since, though they may stop payment by a run, they seldom 
become bankrupts when they are not insolvent; the difference 
mentioned must principally arise from the issuing of notes being 
attended with the same risk, but with much less profit. It is in- 
conceivable that the issuing of notes should make any other dif- 
ference than that which arises from reducing the commission .on 
discounts. Bankers who circulate notes may, from the fear of 
runs, be obliged to circumscribe their business, and without great 
profits, may indulge in great expense ; or should they have lent 
out their money too freely, they may also, it is true, be brought 
to a stand by a run on them; but if they are solvent, any loss 
which may be thus caused will of course fall on themselves. 

The superior safety of those banks which do not issue notes, 
can, therefore, I apprehend, only arise from their business paying 
them better; and if the merchants and manufacturers of Man- 
chester will continue to pay Messrs. Jones and Co., or Messrs. Hey- 
wood and Co., the same commission as before, they may be safely 
allowed to do as they think proper. But if the bankers take the 
very sensible advice of Mr. Wood, they will make no further at- 
tempt to alter their present system. ‘The fear of runs might com- 
pel them to curtail their business, and they may be sure the profits 
of banking in Manchester, as in other places, would find their 
level. The probability therefore is, that if they were to issue 
notes, they would discover, in the end, that in grasping at the cir- 
culation, they had only illustrated the fable of the Dog and the 
Shadow. 

The apprehensions expressed at this meeting, that persons of no 
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property would issue notes, and maintain a circulation in compe- 
tition with bankers of stability and credit, is supposing what is 
contrary to experience, and could never happen. But in this case 
there is little doubt that, in time, the trade of banking would not 
be so profitable in Manchester, and the business would be done on 
more liberal terms ; if the banks issued notes, the present bankers 
might go out of the business, others would not make so much mo- 
ney, and they would consequently not be so safe as the rich bank- 
ers in question. In that view of the subject, therefore, the meet- 
ing was right in the resolutions it adopted. But to pay a banker 
an extra profit, in order to render you safe in transacting with 
him, is the same as giving a premium for insurance against a sea 
risk. It is prudent, at any rate, perhaps, to insure, though the pre- 
mium may be high ; but it becomes a question for serious conside- 
ration, whether you cannot get your insurance effected at a cheaper 
rate. 

The circulation of the Bank of England notes in Lancashire is 
evidently founded on a view of the subject taken up by the manu- 
facturers and merchants in Manchester alone, and in consequence 
it is only enjoyed by a kind of chance. To give the Bank that 
circulation was evidently, therefore, not the intention of the 
charter, while the tenure by which it is held is too frail to be relied 
on, and therefore can neither be argued on as a matter of right 
conferred by the charter, nor depended on as a source of profit. 

The right, consequently, of the Bank to prevent more than six 
partners entering into a banking concern, is, with respect to the 
whole kingdom except London, a right which confers no advan- 
tage on it, while it loosens the whole frame of commercial credit, 
of which banks are the pillars and support. To call it, therefore, 
a right, with respect to the country, is improper ; legally it may 
be so termed, but equitably it is nothing but a wrong. 

It seems also by the act which conferred it, that this privilege 
was first granted by a mistake. By stat. 6 Anne, c. 22, it was 
enacted that ‘for securing the credit of the Bank of England,” no 
other banking company in England should consist of more than 
six partners. Now it did not secure the credit of the Bank of 
England in the smallest degree. The credit of the Bank of Eng- 
land depended on the amount of its capital and the state of its 
affairs. ‘This act merely ruined the credit of every other bank; 
and it is almost certain that, had the true object of the bill been 
stated and had the preamble run thus, ‘for the intent and pur- 
pose of ruining the credit of all the unchartered banks in England, 
it was enacted, &c.” it may be safely affirmed, that no such act 
would have been passed by any British Parliament, at least since 
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the Revolution. The error then committed, has been continued 
to the present day ; but when the practical evils produced by it 
have been so severely felt and are become so evident, it is the 
duty of Parliament to correct it. 

Seaton interference in the affairs of the Bank, is, as we 
have endeavored to show, a right which practice has conferred ; 
but, admitting, for the sake of argument, our conclusions on that 
view of the subject to be erroneous, it must be obvious to the com- 
monest apprehension, that there is a right in any government to 
take from any body of men a monopoly which does them no good, 
while it does the country a great deal of harm. An indefeasible right 
of inflicting a wrong would be a new principle in our institutes. 

The only permanent and substantial good which the Bank derives 
from the clause in its charter is the monopoly of the circulation of 
London, and its neighborhood. The circulation of Lancashire, as 
we have seen, cannot be depended on. 

Now, a worse way of securing the circulation of London can- 
not be conceived. The object is to prevent the bankers of Lon- 
don from issuing notes; and the manner of doing it is to weaken 
their credit, and keep it so low that they cannot. Nothing could 
be more simple nor more effectual than to prevent them from 
issuing notes, by enacting that they should not do so. Instead 
of that, the object is accomplished by taking from them their cre- 
dit, the vital principle of their trade. It would be just as proper 
to bleed a horse in order to diminish his speed; to take from him 
his strength in order to reduce his action ; instead of an additional 
bridle and curb, to restrain his pace by the weakness produced from 
the frequent use of the lancet; you would, no doubt, thereby 
effectually reduce his fire and check his speed, but you would also 
ruin his constitution, and the probability is, in such a case, that 
on the slightest trip both horse and rider would tumble into 
the ditch. Nothing, in fact, can be more absurd than the present 
manner in which the monopoly is secured, while its baneful influ- 
ence extends to every part of the country. The constitutions of 
our banks are unequal to the burthens they have to support ; and 
it may be truly said, that the banks and the country are conti- 
nually, in some part or other, tumbling together into a ditch, and 
often one so deep that they never get properly out again. 

It must be admitted that the restriction is productive of less 
apparent ill consequences in London than in the country. ‘The rea- 
son of this is, that the business of banking is more profitable in 
London (where all business is generally better managed) than it is 
in the country ; for it is principally in the hands of old houses, 
conducted by acting partners, who have been all their lives in the 
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houses which they manage, and who have raised themselves by 
their industry, experience, and talents. 

All, therefore, that the country requires is, that its monopoly be 
secured to the Bank of England, in a more simple and direct man- 
ner; that, in lieu of the clause enacting that not more than six 
partners shall enter into other banking concerns, it be enacted that 
no banks shall issue notes within the boundaries of the present 
monopoly. In doing this, there is no infringement of the rights of 
the Bank. The object of its charter is to give it an exclusive pri- 
vilege, which, by this alteration, will be the more effectually pre- 
served ; for it is merely incidentally secured by the present terms 
of it. 

Government have no right to do the Bank an injury, but they 
have surely a right to remove from its charter any impediment to 
the public welfare, on granting it an equivalent. ‘This is no- 
thing more than the principle on which all Acts of Parliament 
are passed, for making roads, canals, &c. through private property. 
The individual is fully compensated for the loss he sustains, and 
substantial justice being done him, his inclinations are not consult- 
ed in the matter. 

If an argument in favor of the present system should be drawn 
from the circulation enjoyed by the bank in Lancashire, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Manchester have it in their power 
effectually to destroy its eficacy. They have but to encourage, 
instead of suppressing local notes; and whether the present 
banks issue them or not, they will, no doubt, by the competiticn 
of trade from other quarters, find their way into circulation. 

It is, however, equally the interest of the Bank to have its mo- 
nopoly secured in a more direct and less questionable manner. Any 
person may, at present, issue notes in London, and nothing but 
want of credit prevents private banks from doing it. If any plan, 
however, should be thought of, to give the notes of private banks 
sufficient credit, there would, doubtless, be found banks to issue 
them, and there can algo be little question that the public would, 
as in the country, give them a preference. 

Without entertaining any wish to deprive the Bank of its mo- 
nopoly, but to show that it does not stand on the securest foot- 
ing, how easy would it be for private banks in London to adopt 
the plan proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer two or 
three years ago, with respect to country establishments. If, for 
instance, a private bank were to issue half a million of paper, it 
might purchase stock to that amount, and assign it to trustees ; 
these trustees might indorse and guarantee the notes, holding the 
stock to meet their payment, should they be ever called on by 
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the failure of the bank. ‘There would then not only be value in 
the funds sufficient to pay them with, which could not be applied 
to any other purpose, but the holders of the notes, should it be 
necessary, would have a claim on the estate of the bank to the full 
amount of their value, and thus no apprehension respecting them 
could — be entertained. A renewal would, of course, from 
time to time, be,requisite ; but the trustees would take care, for their 
own sakes, before they endorsed a new note, that an old one of 
the same value should be cancelled. 

Many other plans might, I have no doubt, be contrived to attain 
the same object, and render the notes of private bankers perfectly 
safe to the public, by which they need not as now apply to the 
Bank of England for notes, but issue their own, and in that case 
the charter of the Bank would be rendered almost useless. The 
alteration proposed, therefore, is as much the interest of the direc- 
tors and proprietors of the Bank, as of any set of men in the king- 
dom. The charter of the Bank does not expressly confer a mono- 
poly, nor could it be discovered from’ the charter itself, that the 
monopoly of a circulation of notes was intended. But if a mono- 
poly was intended, there needed to have been no fear of expres- 
sing itin words; and it would now be desirable to the Bank for it 
to have that monopoly which it has paid for clearly expressed and 
secured to it. ‘Thus there can be but little doubt that we shall 
meet with the ready co-operation as well of the directors, as of 
parliament and ministers, in the measure. 

The only persons who will be injured by it, will be the present 
bankers. But no set of men can expect a country to continue 
voluntarily to submit to an evil after it has discovered the cause 
and can apply the remedy. They must take the fate incident to 
all rights or institutions, founded in error; as soon as truth appears, 
the fabric, for want of its foundation, must be destroyed. But 
on none can a loss fall more lightly. If a banker be not indepen- 
dent of his trade, he ought not to be a banker. He has gained a cre- 
dit that he is not entitled to; and to deprive him of a business he 
should not and could not carry on, if the public were aware how 
little security he afforded them, is nothing more than an act of jus- 
tice. If he be independent of his business, which the great majority 
of bankers are, he may lose, but cannot feel his loss very severely. 

The clerks and managers of those banks, whose business may 
be curtailed, will find as good, if not better situations than they 
had before with the new companies, who will, as a matter of 
common sense, be anxious to employ them for the sake of their 
practical knowlege. Hence we may safely calculate, that the 
amount of positive injury to individuals, produced by the loss of 
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the means of support, from the proposed change, will not be great; 
and by no means equal to what the failure of any one considerable 
banking concern would occasion, under the present system, if it 
be continued. 


In order that we may form an idea of the profit to be made 
by establishing a public bank in this town, we will next examine 
the success that has attended those which we propose for our mo- 
dels. 

The stock of many of the local banks of Scotland has sold 
much higher than the stock of the Edinburgh banks. The Edin- 
burgh banks, however, are those to which we shall more particu- 
larly refer, as the business of this town and neighborhood is suffi- 
ciently extensive to require an establishment of equal magnitude. 

‘There are four banks in Edinburgh : The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, ‘The Bank of Scotland, The British Linen Company, and 
The Commercial Bank. The last established was the Commercial 
Bank, in 18103 it commenced with a subscribed capital of six 
hundred thousand pounds; it has divided from 6 to 8 per cent., 
and its stock is at present at 50 per cent. premium. It has had to 
contend in a ground completely pre-occupied, and the most ruinous 
times in our mercantile history ; and in struggling to form con- 
nexions, it has been led into the midst of the failures that have 
happened, and has met with considerable losses. The directors 
have, in consequence, reduced the dividend from 8, which they 
had paid the first few years, to 6 per cent. Its stock, however, 
has not fallen in consequence. It has never, I understand, been 
higher than it is at present; and there is little doubt, that had it 
continued to divide 8 per cent., the stock would by this time have 
doubled its original value. The directors, it is supposed, will not 
again divide more than 6 per cent., until they have accumulated 
such a reserved fund as that, in future, when the dividends are 
increased, there may never be a necessity for their being reduced 
again. The success on the whole of this concern, considering 
the opposition it has encountered, which was very great, and the 
bad times it has met with, which were equally so, has not, I have 
heard, disappointed its stock-holders. 

The Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank stock are at a premium, 
I understand, on the original capital advanced, of from about 90 
to 140 per cent. But their capitals are, I believe, a million anda 
half each, being unnecessarily large for the trade of Edinburgh. 
Their credit would be as good, and their business as extensive, if 
they were to pay off half their capitals, each stock-holder would 
then get as much profit on half his present stock as he now 
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does on the whole of it. All that a bank can gain by capital is 
credit, and when its capital is sufficiently large to put that on the 
most solid basis, it is as large as there is any occasion for. More 
only encumbers it, and would be as well in the hands of the origi- 
nal stock-holders, many of whom would probably turn it to better 
account. 

The most successful, however, of the four establishments, has 
been the British Linen Company. It commenced originally with 
one hundred thousand pounds, which afterwards, either by an ac- 
cumulation of profits, or by a further advance of capital, was dou- 
bled. On this capital it annually made very handsome divi- 
dends, and also accumulated a reserved fund, which, about eight or 
nine years ago, amounted to nearly three hundred thousand pounds, 
making its capital in all neatly half a million. It wag not then a 
chartered company, but it applied to government for a charter 
and got one ; the proprietors having, it is understood, subscribed a 
small deficiency necessary to raise their capital to five hundred 
thousand pounds. Since then they have gone on, notwithstand- 
ing the precarious and disastrous state of the mercantile world, 
with almost unparalleled success, so that now their half million of 
stock is worth a million and a half; it meets a ready sale at not 
less than two hundred per cent. premium. I do not imagine that 
their charter has contributed much, if any thing, towards this in- 
crease of value. The only advantage the charter gives, is to free 
the stock-holders from responsibility beyond their respective shares 
in the capital of the bank. This, however, can be no advantage 
in Scotland, where the very idea of danger, beyond a capital of 
half a million, would be considered as one of the absurdest chi- 
meras that could be entertained. I do not suppose the stock of 
the Commercial Bank, which is not chartered, sells for a pound less 
on that account. It is, in proportion to the interest paid on it, 
nearly about the same price asthe 3 per cent. consols, and it is not 
likely a charter would raise it higher. I therefore imagine that the 
value of the British Linen Company’s stock arises altogether from 
the ability with which the bank is managed, and the amount of 
dividends it consequently makes. It must be also considered, that 
government could not, with “oopere to the public, and therefore 
would not, grant a charter, if it was really any thing more than a 
name. It would never agree to exonerate any set of men who en- 
joyed a certain gain from the loss incident to it, and throw it on 
the unsuspecting public. It is only when the capital of a bank is 
sufficiently great to satisfy the most sceptical doubt with regard to 
the safety of the public, that a charter can ever be granted. Be- 
sides which, if the freedom from personal responsibility conferred 
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by the charter on the stockholders of the British Linen Com- 
pany had been of afy real use in freeing them from risk, it must 
have destroyed their trade. Nobody would make permanent 
deposits in a bank, whose partners, by any peculiar privilege, were 
freed from the loss which their own transactions involved. They 
would naturally have dealt with those that had no charter, in pre- 
ference, or with the other chartered banks that had three times 
the capital. Had the charter not, in every respect, been a mere dead 
letter, it must have injured the concern. 

It is evident that if banking is carried on at all, it musc be with 
a profit more than adequate to the risk incurred ; and those who 
gain the profit must take the risk they are paid for. The reason 
why the charges of bankers are so small is, that they are found 
with judicious management to cover all risk, besides leaving a suf- 
ficient profit. 

The business for a bank in this town and neighborhood, I 
should think by no means inferior to that of either the Commer- 
cial Bank or British Linen Company. In the present state of the 
country, however, as it is far from being certain that government 
may not be compelled to reduce the interest of the national debt, 
it is not necessary to make out a case of extravagant profit, in or- 
der to induce capitalists to enter into such a concern. Equal in- 
terest with greater safety would of itself be a sufficient induce- 
ment. But with the chance, which experience has reduced toa 
certainty, of increasing their capital at least 50 per cent. what pro- 
bability is there of capitalists turning their money at present to 
such account in any other way? 

As this bank will be the first of the kind, it will also, with 
equal management, be the best. There is no connexion more 
stable than the connexion of a bank. When a person once opens 
an account with it, if he does his business creditably, he never 
has occasion to leave it; and if he does not, he could gain nothing 
by the change. Hence it generally happens that merchants adhere 
through life to the bank they begin with, provided it stands. 
When, however, in addition to this, we consider the fine field 
which this great mining and commercial district presents, we may 
be a little more sanguine in our calculations. I should think we 
have a right to expect as great a profit as has ever been made by 
any public bank yet established. 

Where public banks have not been established, and I may say, 
also, where private banks have, there appears always to have ex- 
isted a prejudice on the subject of banking. On this account, at 
the first formation of public banks, we generally find it has been 
considered politic to encovrage them by granting charters. ‘That 
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there exists at present in this country a great prejudice against 
banks and banking from the disasters they have produced both to 
the partners in them and the public, there can be no question. As 
also there can be little doubt that when the present impediment is 
removed, government will be disposed, for the benefit of commerce, 
and for the general convenience derived from public banks, to en- 
courage them, I should suppose that where a sufficient capital is 
subscribed, there will be no objection to granting a charter, if it is 
required. I would therefore propose, that the bank in question 
be commenced with a capital sufficient to command a charter, if 
one was desired, or to make it a matter of perfect indifference in 
the event of government declining to grant charters, whether one 
was to be had or not. It is also reasonable to suppose, that in 
granting charters, government will only require such an amount of 
stock, to be possessed by each bank, as the business of the place 
where they may be established shall seem torender necessary. The 
capital required for a bank in Manchester or Liverpool, where 
mercantile transactions are so large, could not be employed in a 
small town like Sunderland, and would never pay in a town like 
Newcastle. 

Considering the business of this town and neighborhood, how- 
ever, we should suppose that government would not grant us a 
charter under half a million of capital, if it would even grant a 
charter at all with aless sum ; and we should think, that with such 
a capital, it would be immaterial whether we had a charter or not. 
‘The most sceptical, whatever their prejudices on the subject might 
be, could never imagine any danger with such a security, either to 
the public with a charter, or to the private property of the stock- 
holders without. 

So large a capital, however, would warrant a greater extension 
of business than our own town affords. The Edinburgh banks 
have agencies, and do business to a great amount in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Scotland, which no doubt is on the aggregate found 
to pay them. In that respect it is proposed, with reference to the 
neighboring towns at least, that we shall follow their example : but 
while we do this, we must also endeavor to improve by their ex- 
perience, and the following is the plan we beg to submit :— 

1. That a bank with a capital of 500.000/. be established in 
Newcastle, with branches at Durham, Sunderland, Shields, 
and any other place which may be hereafter determined on. 

2. That no individual shall be allowed to hold more stock than 
to the amount of two thousand pounds. 

8. That the capital be subscribed as follows :—Two hundred 
thousand in Newcastle and neighborhood ; one hundred thou- 
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sand in Sunderland; fifty thousand in Durham ; fifty thousand in 
Shields, and their respective neighborhoods, and the other hundred 
thousand as may be hereafter determined on. 

4. That the bank in Newcastle be governed by four directors, 
three of them chosen by the Newcastle stock-holders, and the 
fourth to be their chairman, and be chosen by the other three. 
One of these directors to go out annually, and not for one year be 
eligible to be re-elected. ‘hat the chairman be elected annually, 
and be eligible to be re-elected. 

5. That the branches be governed by three directors, chosen 
by their respective stock-holders, and a chairman chosen by the 
three directors in the same manner as with the main branch in 
Newcastle. 

6. That the branches be under the general management and 
control of the court of directors in Newcastle, who 1 receive 
daily or weekly accounts of their transactions. 

7. That the chairman of the branches form with the Newcastle 
directors a committee of general management, and come into 
Newcastle every month to examine the affairs of the establish- 
ment, and consult and decide with the Newcastle directors all 
questions and rules of general management, which it may be ne- 
cessary from time to time to lay down. 

8. That none but the chairman and the Newcastle directors 
have any inspection of the particular transactions of each branch; 
but that a general meeting of the whole directors shall be 
periodically held for the purpose of making laws, or may at any 
time be called to consult on any given question, either with re- 
spect to the transactions of any branch with an individual, or on 
any specific point of management which may be proposed to it, 
and its decision to control and bind the committee of general 
management with respect to that point ; and two directors to have 
at any time the power of calling a general meeting. 

9. That there also be a governor and deputy-governor, the 
latter of whom to be chosen by the committee of general ma- 
nagement, and the former either by the directors at large, or the 
stock-holders. The governor to be principally an honorary ap- 
pointment, and to be a member of one of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and the deputy-governor some gentleman resident in New- 
castle, who has leisure and inclination to give his attention to the 
affairs of the bank, and preside at the monthly meetings. 

10. That the executive officers of the establishments consist of 
a cashier and accountant, with a secretary, if required; and such 
other clerks as are necessary for each branch, and a managing 
director in Newcastle. 
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11, That the division into branches extend only to the division 
of the capital and management, and not to the profits, which shall 
be divided equally. 


This gives a general outline, and I need not go further. The 
first step that the company will have to take must necessarily be 
to appoint a committee to procure all the laws and regulations of 
the public banks of England and Ireland, and the leading public 
banks of Scotland. They must examine into their comparative 
success, and the cause of it, and from their rules draw out such a 
constitution, as, adapted to the peculiarities of our local situation, 
shall be the best fitted to secure both the safest and most profitable 
management. In proposing this outline, my object is princi- 
pally to suggest the inquiry, and not by any means to presume that 
a better plan may not be adopted. That the constitutions of 
some of the present public banks are not so good as they 
might be, and not suited to such a town as this, I am pretty 
well convinced; and as it is difficult to make a change after a 
constitution is once acted on, it will be evidently proper to 
consider the subject well beforehand. The outline which I 
have given, I shall, however, take the liberty of illustrating by 
a few explanatory observations. 

In the first place, the capital proposed will at once have the 
effect of giving the concern stability, and of securing the unlimited 
confidence necessary to be reposed in it by the public, in order to 
render it equally profitable and useful. In the next place, limiting 
the amount of stock held by each individual will keep the con- 
cern in the hands of the public. It is very usual with private 
bankers and other wealthy individuals to buy largely of the stock 
of the public banks’ in Scotland, which is a disadvantage to them, 
as the greater the number of persons interested in supporting such 
a concern, the better. There are two individuals who each hold 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds of the British Linen Com- 
pany’s stock, neither of whose accounts with it are so profitable, 
nor, in all probability, is their influence in its favor nearly so ad- 
vantageous as the transactions and influence of a respectable trades- 
man or merchant would be, who was in a situation to hold 
20001. stock independent of the capital of his trade. One of them 
is, in fact, himself a banker, and issues notes, so that he must bea 
tival, as far as his business extends, and not a friend to the bank. 
By this means, it is deprived of at least a hundred interested su 
porters, which by our plan it would have, and the profit of the 
smaller stock-holder is diminished in a corresponding degree. 
There is also another practical evil of still greater importance, 
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which would be avoided. The private bankers in Edinburgh, who 
do not issue notes, keep an account with one of the public banks 
in the same manner as the London bankers do with the Bank of 
England, and discount with it, or draw on it for the cash the 
require. ‘They have generally made it their policy to buy largely 
of the stock of the bank they do business with, so that by the 
amount of their stock together with their private influence as 
bankers, they might get themselves chosen directors. By that 
means they not only gain an undue preference in their transactions 
with the bank, but, as it has been proved, have sometimes for 
years together contrived to render the bank totally subservient to 
the extension and profit of their own private business. 

Where great public banks are established, there will always be 
trade to a certain extent for such bankers. They draw on Lon. 
don, act as bill-brokers, charging a commission on their discounts, 
&c. and when capital is scarce, by their superior credit and influ- 
ence in obtaining discounts, contrive sometimes to do business to 
considerable extent. "We may consequently expect that the same, 
in a greater or less degree, will be the case in this town, and as 
such bankers here will have the same interest to prompt them as in 
Edinburgh, they may be expected to endeavor to take the same 
steps. But by limiting the amount of stock held by each individual 
to 2000/,, no monopoly can take place, and one stock-holder cannot 
possess any advantage over another, 

Such persons generally, no doubt, get possession of the stock by 
giving the best price for it ; and by thus limiting the competition, 
individual sellers will not get, at the moment, quite as much as it 
would otherwise bring. By a strict adherence, however, to the 
rule, the profit of the concern will be improved, and instead of a 
holder having to sell his stock with a dividend of 10 per cent., it 
may leave a dividend of 12}. Thus though he may not get so 
much for it when it comes into the market, as with a free compe- 
tition, yet he will evidently get more for it than if, from the con- 
sequence of such competition, the dividends were 2} per cent. less. 

It may be said that 2000/. stock is not a sum large enough to 
give any directors a sufficient interest in the management. To 
this it may be answered, nor yet would three times the amount, if 
they felt no interest in the management independent of the profit 
of their stock. ‘The directors in general will be wealthy indivi- 
duals, with whom that profit can be of little importance. 

With respect to the division into branches, there can be no doubt 
that by thus effectually embracing the business of the different 
towns wherein they are established, the profit of the concern will be 
materially increased, and that capital, which might be too large for 
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Newcastle alone, become only proportioned to a plan so much 
more comprehensive. But there will be also great advantages de- 
rived from it in the system of management which it affords. 
There are two objects to be aimed at in planning the constitution 
of a bank. First, its safety: and next, its success. And though 
safety is a natural consequence of success, yet there may be great 
safety where the success is but small. They are, in fact, partly 
opposed to each other. That constitution which would best secure 
the one might be very liable to diminish the other. In a multitude 
of directors there would be safety, but the chances would not be 
so much in favor of success. It is commonly said, and with 
truth, * what is every body’s business is nobody’s ;” and this in 
some degree would be the case with a multitude of directors. 
The common routine of transactions would be done by the officers 
of the institution; but no able or energetic and successful 
management would be attempted. The responsibility lies with the 
directors at large. No individual director would consequently 
take any step of the least importance himself. Nothing would be 
done without a majority present, and too little interest would be felt 
by the majority for it ever to attend. Besides, when many people 
meet, they talk more than they act ; and, if they differ in opinion, 
are apt to do nothing, leaning always to the safe side. Little being 
therefore done, and always that little with superlative safety, the 
business of the concern would be liable to flag, if not fall off alto- 
gether. It will sometimes happen, as with the Bank of England, 
where a considerable business is necessarily done, that with a num- 
ber of directors a good arrangement may be adopted, and the 
management go on tolerably well. But the Bank of England de- 
rives its business from its monopoly, in spite of its directors, and 
not from its superior management. Four-and-twenty directors 
could never successfully compete with the management of a smaller 
body. This is partly proved by its own experience. It does busi- 
ness on the same principles as the private banks, yet notwith- 
standing its superior credit, it gets little or nothing to do, beyond 
the circulation of its notes, and keeping the accounts of govern- 
ment. On the contrary, were the directors fewer, the interest 
they felt would be greater. The whole credit of the management 
would attach solely to them; they would acquire a better know- 
lege of it, do it with more ease and pleasure, and give that spirit 
and energy to the direction by which the business of the concern 
would be extended, and its profits increased. ‘There is also ano- 
ther disadvantage arising from too many directors. Few people 
like their cash transactions to be known, and none, that they should 
come under the review and cognizance of their neighbors, who 
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might sometimes even be their rivals in trade. This will always be 
particularly the case with borrowers, who are as good customers 
and as necessary to a bank as lenders: and when there is a great 
number of directors, people are apt to feel that privacy is almost 
out of the question. This, I dare say, is one of the principal 
causes which gives business to the private bankers in Edinburgh ; 
and it will always induce many country gentlemen (more partticu- 
larly those with whom a few shillings per cent. is less an object) 
to do their business with private banks in preference, if they pos- 
sess the requisite credit, or can give them the accommodation they 
require. 

Now, by the plan proposed, we shall combine all the advantages 
of both public and private management, without the drawbacks of 
either, 

For these reasons, the fewer the directors, the better: but there 
could not well be fewer than four ; and, indeed, perhaps no bank 
could be safely trusted to the management of so small a number. 
By the branches being under the control of the Newcastle direc- 
tors, however, while they will enjoy all the advantages of the most 
private management, they will have all the security of the most 
public. The same will be the case with the management at New- 
castle ; it will regularly come under the inspection and control of 
the chairman of the branch directors, and any thing wrong in the 
management will immediately be discovered, and corrected or ex- 

. By this means, no doubt, the transactions of individuals 
with the bank will be reviewed by more than four directors. They 
will, however, generally be strangers; and people have a much 
greater objection to be immediately under the cognizance of their 
neighbors, and those they are known to, in money matters, than 
they have to their affairs being reviewed by persons who do not 
know them, and who only stand in the relation towards them of 
A to B. 

A declaration, however, if not an oath publicly made, ought to 
be required from every director, that he would never make the 
transactions of the bank a subject of conversation to any but those 
concerned in the management 5 and from the committee of general 
management, that their individual communications to the branch 
directors should embrace only poinis mk ome management, un- 
less a general meeting is to be called, any question to be dis- 
cussed which shall involve the detail of any particular transactions. 
By this means the public might be continually reminded and as- 
sured that their transactions would have the greatest privacy pos- 
sible ; an assurance which there can be little doubt would be of 
considerable benefit to the business of the bank. 
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Another great advantage of this plan is the superior activity 
which the comparing and inspecting of each other’s management 
will naturally produce. While the directors at Newcastle will 
require a good account of the management of the branches, the 
will naturally be anxious to give as good an account to the ree 4 
directors, in return, Thus by being poised against each other, 
an emulation will be excited, which, by keeping the interest and 
attention of all parties continually alive, must prove of incalculable 
service in promoting the interest of the establishment: for a falling 
off in the time, trouble, and attention given by those who are in- 
trusted with the management, is the easily besetting sin of the di- 
rectors of all public concerns. 

If the public could be equally assured of the goodness of the 
management, it would be better that the directors once chosen 
should never be changed. The secrets of the bank ought to be 
kept in as smali a compass as possible. 

The management of a bank also requires a practical knowlege, 
which, of so great a business, must take some time to acquire. 
Of this the Scotch are aware, and though some of the directors 
go out every year, they generally re-elect such as have been di- 
rectors before, so that the same set of persons, whom experience 
has rendered the most fit, are continually in the management. 

Ta order, therefore, not to have more changes than necessary» 
and to introduce no strange faces that can be dispensed with, it is 
proposed that but one director shall go out each year by rotation, 
and that the order of rotation be not imperative. If to retain a 
director, whose usefulness is such, that his brother directors 
think he ought not to retire, or if to permit one to go out who may 
have found that he cannot give the attention required, the direc- 
tors choose to alter it,so much the better. In so small a number, 
it would neither be desirable to lose a good director, nor to re- 
tain a bad one; and of their respective qualifications and useful- 
ness, the directors will themselves be the best judges. It will 
also generally happen, that there is some one individual who has 
more time, takes more pleasure and interest in, and gives more at- 
tention to, the management than the rest, and the object in giving 
the directors the choice of the fourth member themselves is, 
that they may choose this person for their chairman. He will 
always have the most knowlege of the transactions of his particu- 
lar branch, and will be the fittest to give any explanations respect- 
ing it, at the monthly meetings of the committee of general 
management, and will have the most tact and fitness for that in- 
; yoo and judgment which he will be called on to exercise on 

e transactions of the other branches, that will come under his 
teview. 
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The monthly meetings of the chairmen of the branches, with 
the Newcastle directors, being for the purpose of scrutinising and 
controling each other’s management, it is possible that differences 
of opinion may sometimes arise. In order, however, to prevent 
such differences from ever producing any disunion (which varie- 
ties of opinion, when people are earnest in a pursuit, have been 
known to cauge) it is proposed, that the deputy-governor, who 
presides at these meetings, shall have nothing to do with the par- 
ticular management of any branch. Being chosen by the com- 
mittee, whose respect and confidence he will in consequence na- 
turally enjoy, he will possess sufficient influence to prevent any 
such event from ever happening. It is likely, however, from the 
characterand respectability of the parties, that a misunderstanding 
is merely a possible, but not at all a probable event. 

The governor having merely an honorary station, should be 
chosen in a manner calculated to convey the greatest compliment, 
and should always be a member of one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, both in order that he may be a man of undoubted rank, and 
in order to secure a parliamentary interest and co-operation in 
promoting any measure, or procuring any act which may hereafter 
be wanted. 

The superior power of control possessed by the general court of 
directors, does not involve its interference in the details of the con- 
cern, and will not, consequently, in the least degree, embarrass its 
operations, which might be the case if it were called on to take a 
practical management. It will merely be a superior court of ap- 
peal, to which reference may be made on any particular question 
or point, by the committee of general management, or any two 
of its members, Its judgment and interference will be merely oc- 
casional, and never exercised without being specially called for, 
which it is probable will rarely be the case. The existence of the 
power may be useful, however, though never exercised. 

Independent of these different checks, the managing director 
ought to make periodical visits, more particularly at the commence- 
ment of the concern, to aid, with his advice and assistance, the 
directors of the branches. By thus diffusing his practical know- 
lege into every department, a general uniformity and harmony in 
the direction of affairs will subsist throughout, which will render 
the positive application of any one of the checks an event rarely 
called for. 

By this plan, therefore, I should imagine, that there would be 
every probability of the establishment being conducted both with 
safety and success. The whole management, in a short time, 
would become a very well understood routine. Any appeals 
would merely take place on particular occasions, by the directors 
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of the branches requiring the additional authority of the com- 
mittee of general management; or by the committee of general 
management, on any important point, requiring the additional 
authority of the general court of directors, to relieve themselves 
from responsibility. 

Branches may also be established at Berwick, Carlisle, Stock- 
ton, &c. on the same principles, but the distance would be too 
great to require the monthly attendance of their chairmen. If 
they came once or twice a year, to ascertain, for the benefit of 
their constituents, the general state of the concern, it would be 
sufficient. In any large town, however, where an agent was 
appointed, and any considerable business done, it would be better 
to have a board of directors. No business could be done to 
any extent, without a discretionary power exercised on the spot ; 
and the experience of the Scotch banks has proved, that it is not 
safe to intrust such a power to an agent. With these few ob- 
servations, we will leave the plan to the consideration of the 


public. 


The foregoing pamphlet was first published in February 1822. 
It recommended an application to ministers to procure an altera- 
tion in the charter of the Bank of England, in order to permit the 
establishment of joint stock banking companies throughout the 
country. 

The author’s views were not confined to the mere publication 
of his pamphlet, and the credit he might derive from being the 
first to call public attention to the subject of which it treated ; 
he looked forward to some participation in the profits which 
would be made by these companies,’ and he was consequently 
prompted by interest to use his utmost exertions to accomplish 
their establishment. Immediately on its publication, therefore, 
copies were handed to ministers, and extensively circulated in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, throughout the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, and in Manchester and Liverpool ; copies were 
likewise forwarded to leading and public-spirited individuals in 
other places. 

It caused a considerable sensation ; there appeared a great will- 


* When the charter of the Bank of England is altered, and joint stock 
banking companies are established, he proposes to take such a share in 
each of them as individuals are allowed to hold; and as this would require 
an advance of capital beyond the means of an individual, he requests each 
bank to open an account with him, hold his share as security, ead charge 
him interest on the advance required. 
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ingness in these towns to take shares in any companies that might 
be formed ; and great anxiety was expressed on the part of the 
public generally for their establishment. It was consequently ex- 
pected that active steps would be taken to procure the requisite 
alteration in the charter of the Bank of England. Some bankers 
connected with the north even waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Bexley (then Mr. Vansittart), to know his senti- 
ments on the subject ; and found him, as they expressed it, * in 
favor of the new scheme.” But the great difficulty in all these 
places was to find persons willing to take the lead. Bankers are 
generally men of great influence, and intimately connected both by 
business and friendship with all the principal persons in every com- 
mercial town ; and those whom the public would feel disposed to 
canfide in, and follow in such an undertaking, are often, from mo- 
tives of private friendship, the last who would be willing to join it. 
Liverpool and the county of Durham, in short, were the onl 

places where any steps were taken. A few meetings were held in 
Liverpool, at Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and Co.’s office, and minis- 
ters were memorialised on the subject. A meeting of county 
gentlemen was likewise held in the city of Durham, where reso- 
lutions were passed, and a committee appointed for the purpose of 
promoting the establishment of joint stock companies generally ; 
but as these steps were not followed up by any more active mea- 
sures, they produced but little effect.t. This, however, might 
probably arise, in a great degree, from the circumstance of minis- 
ters having taken up the question without any application from 


’ Ata meeting of gentry, clergy, magistrates, aud others, of the county 
of Durham, held at the grand jury room, on Wednesday, the 17th of April, 
1822, 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD VISCOUNT BARRING(ON, 
IN THE CHAIR, 


Resolved,—That this meeting are convinced of the superior security 
afforded by joint stock banking companies, beyond that derived from private 
banks, as well as of their more extensive influence in promoting the com- 
mercial and agricultural prosperity of a country. wah 

Resolved,—That for the purpose of promoting the establishment of joint 
stock companies, a committee be appointed, to correspond with other per- 
sons impressed with the same sentiments. 

Resolved,—That Lord Viscount Barrington, William Thomas Salvin, Fran- 
cis Johnson, Edward Shipperdson, John Ralph Fenwick, Richard Scruton, 
and John Ward, Esquires, be a committee for that purpose. 

Resolved,—That these resolutions be published in the Newcastle and 
Durham newspapers, 

BARRINGTON, Cuarnmayn. 

This committee is still in existence, and disposed to act as soon as the 
example ot Durham is followed by any other county or principal town. 
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the public. They were at this time desirous to extend the cir- 
culating medium for the purpose of affording relief to the agricul- 
turists, and they had long thought it necessary to place the cur- 
rency on a more secure basis. Seeing therefore that if the charter 
of the Bank of England were altered, companies of this nature 
would be established, by which both these objects might be at- 
tained, they made an arrangement with the Bank to grant it a 
renewal of its charter for ten years longer, on condition that its 
present charter should be immediately altered, and the restriction 
clause confined to London and sixty-five miles round it; so that 
these companies might be formed in all those parts of the country 
which exceeded that distance from the metropolis. 

This arrangement was announcedin parliament, and confirmed 
on the part of the Bank by a general meeting of the proprietors 
called for that purpose; but it was made before the public was 
prepared for it, E he press had not as yet called attention to the 
subject ; and the value of the arrangement, to those parts of England 
at least to which it extended, was not generally understood. 

‘The country bankers however, who possess a powerful influence 
in parliament, were fully alive to its effect on their own interests, 
and under the plea that the bargain made with the Bank was a 
bad one, were prepared to give it their decided opposition. Minis- 
ters, though they made the best terms they could, thought them 
exorbitant ; added to which, the directors themselves did all they 
could to render the measure abortive. The author was at this 
time in London, and by the kindness of parties who were aware of 
the interest he had in the question, was informed of the nature of 
the opposition which the directors were offering; and he addressed 
the following letters to the Editor of the Times on the subject, 
which, with the reply of the directors, will explain their conduct 
and the motives forit ;— 


JOINT STOCK BANKING COMPANIES. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Six,—As the important advantages to be derived from the al- 
teration of the Bank charter and the establishment of joint stock 
companies seem little understood, permit me to offer a few ob- 
servations on the subject. 

Experience has shown, that joint stock companies never fail, 
and from the nature of the management to which they are subject, 
have been rarely known to ever lose money. By the confidence 
which this security inspires, and their liberal mode of transacting 
business, they become permanently, to large amounts, the depo- 
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sitories of the actual capital of thacountry. This they lend out 
again, not only on short dated bills, but in permanent advances, 
on sufficient personal and other securities, to merchants, manu- 
facturers, and agriculturists, with great advantage, as has been 
proved in Scotland, to the agriculture and commerce of the 
country. Provincial private banks (in London they are more 
stable) are unable, from the frail nature of their credit, to transact 
in this manner. Not only are people deterred from keeping capi- 
tal in their hands, but the banks dare not re-issue that which is 
deposited with them, except on short dated bills, and such avail- 
able securities as, in the event of arun on them, can, through 
their London agents, be turned into money at any time. Com- 
paratively speaking, therefore, the accommodation afforded to trade 
by private banks is merely casual, while an encouragement is 
given to bill transactions, which often leads to and is productive 
of the most fatal consequences. ‘To agriculture, where bills are 
not current, they can give no accommodation at all. 

The proposed alteration of the charter is, in fact, brought 
forward by ministers as a measure of agricultural relief; and when 
properly considered, it will be seen, that no proposition made this 
session of parliament for that purpose, can, in point of magnitude 
or efficacy, be compared with it. 

It is understood, that ministers are very serious in their inten- 
tion of carrying it through, and will be supported on both sides of 
the house ; but it is also supposed, that on both sides of the house, 
from the great connexions of country bankers in parliament, a 
great deal of indirect influence will be opposed to it. This, it is 
reported, government have already met, even in the directors of the 
Bank of England, who have admitted the principle, but wish to 
defeat it in practice. Not only have they stipulated that no char- 
ters shall be granted, (a stipulation of not the slightest importance 
to the Bank of England,) but it is understood, that they wish to 
prevent any alteration of the law with respect to joint stock 
banks, which renders a company liable for the obligations in the 
name of its firm entered into by any of its partners. This, of 
course, would completely prevent any such banks being establish- 
ed, and can have nothing else for its object. By thus quibbling 
with the nation, the directors may serve their friends, but they 
most seriously commit the anterests of their constituents. ‘The 
Bank is founded on public opinion, and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, even on public prejudice. If, however, it is thus 
foolishly opposed to the interests of the nation, opinion and pre- 
judice may take a turn, and it may never have its charter renewed 
again. 

An OBSERVER. 
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TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


GENTLEMEN,—At a meeting of the Bank proprietors, it was 
agreed to permit the establishment of joint stock companies at the 
distance of sixty-five miles from London, on having the charter of 
the Bank renewed for ten years. This agreement was a favour- 
able one, inasmuch as for resigning a privilege worth nothing, you 
were to receive a valuable consideration. ‘The circulation of 
Lancashire you have been for some time desirous of discontinuing : 
to give it up was, therefore, making no sacrifice. 

Now, it is the interest of the company, and your duty, who 
are intrusted with the care of its interests, to get this agreement 
carried into effect. Report, however, states (how truly you best 
know), that instead of doing so, you have attempted to defeat this 
measure. 

You must know what joint stock companies are. The Bank 
of England is a joint stock company. You must alsoknow very 
well, that by the laws of this country, it is not practicable to esta- 
blish these companies without some bill, which shall free them 
from being responsible for the acts of individual partners, which 
shall also make their stock transferable without a formal disso- 
lution of partnership, and contain other regulations of a similar 
nature. 

-Now, when the Bank proprietors agreed to their establishment, 
they agreed also to such regulations as a matter of course, If, 
however, you have quibbled about them, with a view to get rid of 
the arrangement, I leave it to your constituents and you to deter- 
mine how far you have done your duty. 

An OssERVER. 


BANKING SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—I have read with some surprise two letters that have ap- 
peared in your journal from a correspondent who signs himself 
«¢ An Observer ;” and as you invited, in a former journal, discus- 
sion on the subject to which our correspondent has alluded, I 
trouble you with afew remarks. Your correspondent is evi- 
dently very angry with the Bank directors, for not promoting this 
new scheme of joint stock companies. Let me first ask, what 
is the object of these joint stock companies? And I believe a fair 
answer to this inquiry will be, that their design is to extend the 
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circulating medium, and thereby enhance prices. Now, if your 
correspondent had taken a comprehensive view of the subject, he 
would see the unpleasant, and I may say dangerous, situation the 
Bank directors will be placed in; for it must be remembered, that 
the same paper which is issued, and will cause the rise of the 
price of corn, will also cause the rise of the price of gold ; and is 
it to be expected the Bank directors can permit joint stock com- 
panies to issue all over England their paper, and cause the rise of 
the prices of all commodities (remember, gold included), and yet 
the Bank directors be bound by an act of parliament to supply 
the public with one commodity (gold) at a fixed price, viz. $2, 17s. 
103d. per oz.? One of two things must ensue : either ruin to the 
Bank of England from such an unequal trade, or a corresponding 
withdrawal of their paper to the extent of the issues of the joint 
stock companies, to keep paper and gold at par. Where then 
will be the use of these new companies ? 

Should, however, any arrangement be made by a breaking in 
on Mr. Peel’s bill, and making the Bank note a legal tender, to in- 
crease the issue of paper, this would be nothing more than a com- 
plete robbery of the 5 per cent. fund-holder. He has had 20 per 
cent. deducted from his income, and one principal argument to 
reconcile him to it has been, ‘* Never mind; you can now pur- 
chase the same quantity of commodities for 80]. you used to do 
for 1001., and therefore you are no worse off.” But issue fresh 
paper, and let prices increase, and then the poor fund-holder will 

ve again high prices, and 20 per cent. income less. 

That this will be the case I appeal only to the operation of the 
paper system in 1816, andI must say that any infraction what- 
ever of Mr. Peel’s bill, after the arrangement that has just been 
made with the public creditor, is neither more nor less than a 
fraud on the fund-holder, and all who have had deductions made 
from fixed salaries or rents, since the passing of that bill. 

Respecting the establishing of joint stock companies, I shall 
then say, that more evil is likely to arise to the community than 
good. One month a large issue of paper will be made, and prices 
will rise ; another month, a withdrawing by the Bank of England, 
and prices will fall: it will keep property in a complete state of 
vacillation as to price, and the merchant will also be liable to great 
fluctuation in his commodities. There is no want of circulating 
medium, according to the present value of property at this moment;' 
why then make any alteration in the existing law, which we were 
told, when made, was ‘to set the question at rest for ever?” Let 


* This is a strange opinion. The Directors appear to think that the value 
of property is regulated independent of the money in circulation, 
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it be remembered, that nothing is more dangerous to the well- 
being of a country than tampering with the currency ; and after 
the solemn engagement the Legislature has entered into, by unani- 
mously passing a bill to return bona fide to cash payments, I 
should hope the integrity of our government will never be again 
compromised by allowing any new paper projects, although they 
may be called * joint stock companies.” 
May 23, 1822. JF. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


S1r,—In reply to the letter of J. F., in your paper of yesterday, 
I beg to say, that I have no wish to impute improper motives to 
the directors of the Bank of England, yet their conduct cannot 
appear otherwise than extraordinary. 

The reasons against the establishment of joint stock companies 
must either have been known before the meeting of proprietors 
took place, or have been discovered since. If they were known 
before, why was the meeting called, and the measure agreed to? 
The directors can have no faith in the soundness of their own ar- 
guments, or they never would have acted in such direct opposi- 
tion to them. If, on the other hand, they have been discovered 
since, allow me to say they are mere lame apologies for equivocal 
conduct. 

The apprehensions professed to be entertained are, that by the 
establishment of these companies, the circulation will be extended, 
and the relative price of gold and paper thereby altered —that is to 
say, while a note is worth twenty shillings, a sovereign may rise to 
twenty-two shillings ; and a demand be created for gold which 
must fall on the Bank of England, and either ruin it or undermine 
its circulation. 

Now, without disputing about the unqualified assumption, first, 
that the circulation would be increased to so great an extent; and 
next, that it would, in the present state of the country and our 
exchanges, alter the relative prices of gold and paper, let us admit 
such to be the result of experience. Must it not then appear to 
be a marvellous circumstance, that the Bank of England, pre- 
vious to the restriction act, had a note in circulation at all? ‘The 
principle laid down is, that the over-issues of country banks con- 
tract those of the Bank of England ; yet, as country banks have 
always issued as much as they could, and often more than they 
found profitable, it is really quite surprising that the Bankof Eng- 
land has not, long ere this, ceased to exist. 
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I am unable to say, at this moment, whether by the law as it 
now stands, country banks will not be obliged to pay in gold as 
well as the Bank of England. However, let the law be restored 
to the state in which it stood before the restriction act was passed, 
and the relative situation of the banks will be precisely the same. 
Each bank will enjoy the circulation of that district the business 
of which it transacts, and any improvidence in its issues will recoil 
on itself. 

Your correspondent inquires, what is the object of these joint 
stock companies? It may be replied—to supply to the country, 
banks with capital, where there are now banks with none, and to 
give a security and steadiness to its money transactions which they 
do not now possess. How far they may contribute to extend the 
circulation, and counteract the ruinous consequences which its great 
contraction has produced, I shall leave to more competent judges 
to determine. I trust it will in some degree assist the views of 
ministers in relieving the distresses of the country, though it may 
not altogether realise the apprehensions of the Bank directors with 
regard to the holders of five per cent. stock. 

It does not, however, appear to me, that the original promoters 
of these establishments had any such views as those with which 
their present advocates are charged. I quote the following from 
a paper publishing in Newcastle, where the idea of establishing 
these companies, founded on the encouragement held out last year 
by government, originated :— 

“It is the result of experience that public banks or joint 
stock companies, in consequence of the unbounded credit which 
they naturally possess, and their liberal mode of doing business, 
receive great permanent investments of capital. ‘They are, in con- 
sequence, enabled to re-issue it in permanent advances to those 
who can give proper security. Whereas private banks, for want 
of the necessary credit, have not such large sums deposited with 
them ; nor dare they, for fear of runs, to which they are so subject, 
make advances, except on bills, and such available securities as 
can, in case of need, be turned into money through their London 
correspondents at any time. 

«‘The consequence is, that the latter principle of banking is 
purely mercantile, and can afford no useful assistance to agriculture 
whatever. An advance of money is of no use to the agriculturist 
without he is allowed years to repay it. Whereas the dubious 
credit of private banks renders it necessary that they should prin- 
cipally limit their advances to the discounting of bills at two or 
three months. 

‘With joint stock companies, however, this is not the case. 
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If a farmer can produce two persons in sufficient credit to be his 
securities, he can open a cash account, draw out of the bank the 
sum for which he gives security, and repay it by degrees, as the 
returns of his farm, or success of the improvements in which he 
has expended it, may enable him. It very often happens, that 
many valuable permanent improvements are totally prevented from 
want of capital on the part of both landlord and tenant. The 
landiord is very willing to allow for such improvements by a gra- 
dual deduction from the rent, and the tenant to make them if he 
had the means; but the want of this on both sides puts an entire 
stop to the improvements contemplated. With a joint stock 
bank, however, in the neighborhood, this would not be the case ; 
the landlord would have no objection to become security to the 
bank for that money which he had himself ultimately to pay. It 
could, therefore, be immediately raised for the purpose required, 
and would be discharged by degrees, as the rents came round. 
Even if the landlord did not pay for the improvements himself, 
were a tenant to show how capital might be expended with ad- 
vantage, his landlord could have no objection to become security 
for the money spent in the improvement of his own property, the 
tenant engaging to repay it before the expiration of his lease. 
Thus, such a bank would be a source and mainspring of im- 
provement and fertility to the neighborhood in which it was 
placed, while the business thus done by it would be a source of 
great profit to the concern. 

«“ Hence the establishment of joint stock companies is a matter 
of great importance to the landed interest, independent of remedy- 
ing the positive evils which have arisen out of the present system ; 
and most of the intelligent country gentlemen, who have been 
consulted on the subject, are decidedly favorable to the measure.” 

‘he simple principle that these banks bring actual capital to the 
aid of the practical agriculturist, who cay give security for it, is 
what is here proposed ; and it must be obvious that no advance of 
exchequer bills, or any temporary expedient that can be devised, 
could be either so practicable or so extensively useful to the 
country. 

Not only, however, will the proposed change in our banking 
system be of great service both to commerce and agriculture, but 
an extensive evil will be thereby remedied. During the last thirty 
years, nearly three hundred private banks, principally provincial, 
have failed. What an immense mass of misery does this present 
to the imagination. Each failure was an earthquake to the neigh- 
borhood where it took place. The savings of the laborer, the 
capital of the tradesman, the dependence of the widow, all swal- 
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lowed up in its dreadful vortex. Could a spectator but see the 
general alarm, the anxious inquiry, the frantic look, and the do- 
mestic misery produced, he would be disposed to class such an 
event amongst the greatest calamities to which mankind are sub- 
ject. _Can a desire possibly exist in any quarter, then, of perpe- 
tuating that system from which these evils have sprung ? 

London, May 25th. AN OBsERVER. 





‘The directors, however, remained firm in their opposition, and 
ministers were not, probably from the hostile feeling manifested to 
the measure, very anxious about it ; intending perhaps to revive it 
when the public mind was more alive to the subject. It was 
therefore dropped, with the understanding, that as soon as the direc- 
tors applied for a renewal of their charter it should be altered. 
In the meanwhile, this abandonment of the question had the ef- 
fect of throwing a damp over it, from which it required a little 
time to recover. 

At this period the public attention was engrossed by the distress 
of the agriculturists, all of whom suffered most severely, and many 
were ruined by a fall in the prices of agricultural produce, which 
had no precedent, and which they could not satisfactorily account 
for. The price of corn is, however, determined by the quantity 
of money brought to market to purchase it, proportioned to the 
quantity of corn for sale, and a fall in the price can only happen 
from one of two causes; either that there is more corn, or less 


money, brought to market than before. ‘Two opposite modes of - 


accounting for the fall were adopted, referring to each of these 
causes :—the one attributed it to a superabundant supply of corn, 
arising from increased production ; the other, to a contraction of 
the currency, produced by Mr. Peel’s bill. The author happened 
to have an opinion of his own on this subject—he attributed the 
fall to the want of circulating medium, without relation to Mr. 
Peel's bill. It appears to him that the country circulation must 
have a greater effect on the prices of agricultural produce than 
that of the Bank of England; and he conceived the fall to have 
proceeded originally from an involuntary reduction of the issues 
of the country banks, produced by their charging above the market 
rate of interest ; a reduction which would have taken place, on the 
value of money falling below 5 per cent., the rate which they 
charge, whether the Bank of England had been ordered to return to 
cash payments or not. Mr. Peel’s bill, he conceived, contributed 
to aggravate the evil, though its repeal would have no effect 
whatever in curing it. 
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The promulgation of these views he thought might be useful, 
not only as regarded the question of currency ; but in promoting 
the establishment of joint stock banking companies, as the re- 
medy he proposed for the agricultural distress involved their es- 
tablishment. An extension of the circulating medium he con- 
ceived to be the only cure, and the way in which it would be 
cured, if left to cure itself. He therefore proposed a plan by which, 
without any infraction of Mr. Peel’s bill, the circulation might be 
increased, and by which it would hereafter regulate itself, on the 
same principles as a metallic currency, without the fluctuations in 
the value of capital, and the operations of bankers having the same 
effect on it. In order to prove this, and much more to the same 
purpose, he wrote a book on political economy ; but agricultural 


' produce began to rise as his book was published : the public were 


tired of the discussion ; and if his work has any merit, which may 
probably be doubted, it remains yet to be discovered. Mr. Ricardo 
has, however, adopted the general principles of his plan for the 
government of the currency in his scheme for a national bank." 

By this digression the author lost a session of parliament, 
without making any direct effort to bring his banking principles 
into notice, though he did not lose any opportunity of doing so b 
the way; and not without effect: for in the session of 1823, seve- 
ral gentlemen of weight and influence gave their active support to 
establish a bank on the principles detailed in the following pro- 
spectus. 


Prospectus of a Joint Stock Banking Company, with 
3,000,000/. of capital, to be established in London. 


The banking business of this country is conducted by private 
banks, with not more than six partners; nearly three hundred of 
which have failed within the last thirty years. 

The banking business of Scotland is principally conducted by 
public banks, or joint stock companies, by none of which have the 
public ever lost a shilling; on the contrary, the stocks of most of 
them are at from one to three hundred per cent. premium, and 
there are instances of a much higher per centage. 


‘In principle, the two plans are the same, the difference is in the detail : 
Mr. Ricardo proposing to substitute government agents for joint stock 
companies, with other alterations consequent thereon. The author 
wished Mr. Ricardo to bring his plav forward, and had several conferences 
with him respecting it. He does not conceive the alterations any improve- 
ment. If Mr. Ricardo had understuod the theory of our country bank 
circulation, he would never have proposed them, They make a greater 
practical change in the system of our currency than is necessary: they 
alter that which is good as well as that which is bad in it, and render what 
is simple and easy, obscure and difficult. 
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Banking is one of those few trades which experience has shown 
to be best conducted by public companies. ‘There are no laws in 
Scotland more favorable to such companies than to private banks : 
yet in the free competition of the market the former have the ad- 
vantage, and have consequently gained possession of the principal 
banking business of that country. 

‘his superiority arises from their unquestionable stability and 
unbounded credit, enabling them to do business on principles, 
and to an extent, that the credit of private banks will not admit, 
and with a liberality the latter either cannot afford, or at all events 
do not practice. 

The establishment of these banks in this country has been 
hitherto prevented by the charter of the Bank of England, the only 
exclusive privilege of which is contained in the following clause : 

«s That it shall not be lawful for any body politic or corporate 
whatsoever, erected or to be erected, or for any other persons united 
or to be united in covenants or partnerships, exceeding the num- 
ber of six persons, in that part of Great Britain called England, 
to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of money on their 
bills or notes, payable on demand, or at any less time than six 
months from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of 
such said privilege to the said governor and company, who are 
therefore declared to be and remain a corporation, with the privi- 
lege of exclusive banking as before recited.” 

It thus appears that a bank with more than six partners is only 
prevented from ‘* borrowing, owing, or taking up any sum or sums 
of money upon its bills or notes payable on demand, or at any less 
date than six months.” ‘The business of the London bankers, how- 
ever, does not consist in issuing notes, or borrowing money to any 
extent on their own bills, but in holding deposits, discounting 
the bills of others, and acting as agents for the country banks, 
which business a public bank, with trifling limitations, is not pre- 
vented from transacting. 

It is therefore proposed to establish a joint stock banking com- 
pany in London, with three millions of capital, to transact this class 
of business ; and it is confidently expected that it will possess the 
Same superiority over the private bankers of London which the 
public companies of Scotland have been found to possess over the 
private bankers in that country. The profits of banking have, 
on the average, been greater in the metropolis than in any other 
part of the kingdom ; and it is expected that the profits of this 
company will be great in a corresponding degree. 

Though an alteration in the charter of the Bank of England is 
not essential to the establishment of this company, yet such an al- 
teration might be made as would be a great convenience to it, and 
a most important advantage to the country at large ; and this, not 
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only without injury, but with considerable benefit to the Bank it- 
self, both by securing its monopoly more effectually than at pre- 
sent, and by freeing it from the greatest part of those objec- 
tions which, by rendering it obnoxious to the public, threaten its 
existence as a privileged body. It is therefore also intended to 
make application to Parliament to effect an arrangement with the 
Bank respecting the alteration required. 





This undertaking did not go on, in consequence of the difficulty 
that was found in procuring city merchants to join it ; but was su- 
perseded by another, which has been attended with more success, 

When the charter of the Bank of Ireland was altered, it was 
overlooked that there were laws in existence enacted previously to 
the Union, which still prevented the establishment of joint stock 
companies, and rendered the concession nugatory : these were, that 
no merchant should be a banker, and that the names of all the) 
partners in a banking company should appear on the face of their 
notes. But as no disposition was shown by the people of Ireland 
to avail themselves of the privilege of establishing such companies, 
these laws remained unrepealed. 

The author made an attempt, in 1822, to induce the Irish mem- 
bers to form a society to promote the establishment of joint stock 
banking companies; but he found that it was too early, and that it 
was hardly possible to induce the most leading and active mem- 
bers of Parliament, who are always fully engaged, to take up during 
the session a question entirely new. In the session of 1823, he 
found, however, that a disposition to establish joint stock banks 
was spreading through Ireland. ‘The repeal of the laws which 
obstructed their formation was recommended by Mr. Gerrard Cal- 
laghan, of Cork, in his evidence before the committee on the 
employment of the poor in Ireland, and reference was made to the 
foregoing pamphlet for detailed information, as to the nature and 
value of such institutions to the country. 

This disposition became more active during the last session ; a 
petition for the repeal of these laws was presented from Belfast ; a 
deputation waited on government from Dublin, where it was pro- 
posed to form a bank whié#f should not issue notes: the Irish Pro- 
vincial Bank was also proposed, and the gentlemen most desirous to 
promote its establishment interested themselves likewise in procur- 
ing the repeal of the laws in question ; and they were repealed in 
consequence. On this a meeting was held at the British Coffee- 
house, and the steps taken which are explained in the following 
prospectus :— 
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Prospectus of the Irish Provincial Banking Company. 


Joint stock banking companies have been the most uniformly 
successful of any of our commercial establishments ; and when con- 
structed on proper principles, and a scale of sufficient magnitude, 
have invariably proved a safe and profitable medium for the 
investment of capital. 

The banking business of Scotland is almost entirely conducted 
by these companies, and the price of their shares is the best crite- 
rion of their success. Of the four Edinburgh banks, the Bank 
of Scotland, and the Royal Bank of Scotland, with capitals of a 
million and a half each, are at a premium of from 70 to 100 per 
cent. The stock of the Commercial Bank, which only commenced 
in 1810, and had to contend with a violent opposition in a field 
completely pre-occupied, and the most disastrous times on com- 
mercial record, is at 70 per cent. premium. The British Linen 
Company, ten or twelve years ago, had, by the accumulation of its 
reserved fund or savings, raised its capital from two to five hundred 
thousand pounds; since which, notwithstanding the commercial 
distresses which have happened, and the increased competition it 
has had to encounter, its stock of 500,000/. has risen to two hun- 
dred per cent. premium, so that an original share of 200/. is now 
worth 1,5007. The provincial banks have been equally profitable : 
—a share of one of the Aberdeen banks which cost 150/. at its first 
commencement, about forty or fifry years ago, is now worth 2,2001., 
and the stocks of the others bear without exception a considerable 
premium. 

The profitable returns which these companies have thus made 
for the capital invested inthem, has only been proportioned to the 
benefits which they have conferred on the country. To its great 
commercial and agricultural prosperity they have very principally 
contributed ; and by the recent measures of Government, a field 
has now been opened for their introduction into Ireland. 

By an arrangement made with the Bank of Ireland in 1821, and 
by an act passed last session of parliament, to repeal certain laws 
peculiar to Ireland, which has since obstructed their formation, 
joint stock banks may now be established at a distance exceeding 
50 miles from Dublin. Thus the principal and most commercial 
parts of Ireland are free to receive institutions of this nature; and 
it ig proposed to form one which shall extend itself over the ground 
in question, 

Ireland also offers peculiar inducements to such an undertaking. 
Interest of money is at six per cent., and five may be had on the 
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best securities ; by which means the capital of a bank not required 
for its current use may be advantageously employed, independent 
of the profits derived from its banking business. ‘The success of 
the Bank of Ireland, the only joint stock banking company which 
has been established there, is a proof of the value of banking in that 
country, and a test by which to determine the merits of a similar 
undertaking. It was commenced in 1784, and its present capital 
stock is $,000,000/.—five hundred thousand pounds of which 
was added, in 1821, out of the accumulated profits of the company, 
over and above a dividend of 10 per cent. regularly paid on its 
previous capital. It is supposed to have a considerable reserved 
fund besides, and 100/. of its present stock is now worth 2607. 

Conceiving, therefore, that the opening afforded presents a 
most favorable opportunity for such an establishment, it is proposed 
to form one, to be termed Tue Irtsh ProvinciaL Bank, on the 
following principles, subject to such modifications or improve- 
ments as the experience of the committee or directors may here- 
after suggest. 

The bank to have a capital of 2,000,000/. subscribed in shares 
of 50/. each. To have a board of directors in London, and 
establishments for business in the principal towns in Ireland which 
are distant above fifty miles from Dublin. At each of these places, 
a part of its stock to be subscribed, and from the stock-holders a 
local board of directors to be chosen. The establishments to be 
managed by steady experienced persons sent from England, with 
the advice and under the inspection of the local directors, but sub- 
ject to the control of the London board, to whom accounts shall 
be regularly transmitted. 

By this plan, an extensive field of business, local knowlege, and 
unlimited credit will be combined with a vigilant system of 
management, eminently calculated to turn these advantages to the 
best account, and secure the utmost prosperity to the undertaking. 
At the same time, as an able and judicious system of banking is 
one of the greatest commercial advantages which a country can 
possess, the benefits derived by Ireland from this company will be 
very great. 

For the purpose therefore of promoting its establishment, a 
meeting was held at the British Coffee House, Cockspur Street, 
London, on the 15th of June, 1824, 


«THOS. POTTER MACQUEEN, Esg. M. P. in the chair ; 


When—« Jt was resolved,—That banks, the particular busi- 
ness of which is to deal in money, afford in the course of their 
transactions the most accurate knowlege of those who are worthy 
of credit, and capable of employing capital with the greatest ad- 
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vantage to themselves and the community, and are the best instru- 
ments to promote its circulation wherever it may be required. 

« Resolved,—'Vhat joint stock banking companies, which have 
been conducted with great success in Scotland, and which, at the 
period of their first establishment, are known to have given a very 
beneficial impulse to the trade of that country, appear well suited 
to the present state of Ireland, where capital is much wanted, and 
where in many important agricultural and commercial districts 
there are no banks whatever. 

** Resolved,—That a banking company, on the plan proposed 
to the meeting, would form the best means of introducing British 
capital into Ireland, and by securing a system of safe and prudent 
management, appears calculated to perpetuate in that country the 
advantages to be derived from good banks, while it offers to its 
stock-holders the prospect of a highly beneficial undertaking. 

“ Resolved,—That a bank on this plan, to be termed Tue 
Irish ProvincraL BANKING Company, be established; and the 
following noblemen and gentlemen be appointed a committee, 
with power to add to their numbers, and take such steps as appear 
necessary to carry this establishment into effect : 








The Most Noble The Marquis of 


Sligo 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Or- 
monde and Ossor 

The Right Hon, The Earl of Do- 
noughmore 

The Right Hon. Lord Carbery 

Leslie Alexander, Esq. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. P. 

J.C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 

G. R. Dawson. Esq. M. P. 

John Douglas, Esq. 

Sir John Doyle, Bart. 

Sir Compton Domville, Bart. M. P. 

The Right Hon, M. Fitzgerald, M. P. 

Sir W. Ingilby, Bart. M. P. 


Sir T. Lethbridge, Bart. M. P. 
W. Alexander Mackinnon, Esq. 
T. P. Macqueen, Esq. M. P. 

S. E. Magan, Esq. 

Sir H. Parnell, Bart. M. P. 

T. Spring Rice, %? M. P. 
Alex. Robertson, Esq. M. P. 
Rowland Stephenson, Esq. 

R. W. Talbot, Esq. M.-P. 

W. Thompson, Esq. Ald. & M. P. 
W.H. Trant, Esq. M. P. 

F. W. Trench, Esq. M. P. 
A.J. Valpy, M. A. 

Rich, Wellesley, Esq. M. P. 
Lestock Wilson, Esq. 


‘To which Mr. Jopiin be requested to act as Secretary. 


‘}T. Porrer MacQueen, Chairman.” 


Messrs. Farnrers, ATKINSON and Co. Solicitors. 





The following temporary local committees have been since 
formed in Ireland, to assist in completing the formation and pro- 
moting the objects of the company, and similar committees are 
forming in other principal cities and towns :— 
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Limerick Committee. 
John Kelly, President. 
William White, Vice Pres, 
Jos, M. Harvey, 
Edmund Ryan, 
J. N. Russell, 
George W. Russell, 
John M‘Namara, 
John Hill, and 
Tim. Ryan, Esqrs. 
Poole Gabbett, and 
Ralph Westropp, Esqrs. 
Londonderry Committee. 
John Rea, Esq. Mayor, 
John Nicholson, Esq. 
James M‘Crea, Esq. 
John Dysart, Esq. 
Thomas Harvey, Esq. and 
Thomas Ramsey, Esq. 
Cork Committee. 


Messrs. Cummins, Brothers. 


Messrs, Cuthbert, Hare, and Co. 


Messrs, Carroll and Co. and 
Jer. James Murphy, Esq. 
Galway Committee. 

Walter Joyce, Esq. 

Denis Clarke, Esq. 

John Moore, Esq. 

James Burke, Esq. 

Richard Adams, Esq. and 

Francis Fitz-gerald, Esq. 
Kilkenny Committee. 

Major Kingsmill, 


Applications for shares will be received by any of the localcom- 
mittees in Ireland ; Messrs. P. and D. Manony, solicitors to the 
committee, 10, Merrion Square North, Dublin; and communica- 
tions generally may be addressed to T. Jorzin, Esq. Levant 
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Captain Humphrys, 

William Robertson, 

Thomas Cronyn, 

William Grace, 

Edward Denroche, 

John Kelly, and 

Harvey Devereux, Esqrs. 
Newry Committee. 

Trevor Corry, 

Smithson Corry, 

Archibald Lite, 

John Quin, 

John Boyde, 

Dennis Maguire, 

Isaac Glenny, and 

James M‘Clenaghan, Esqrs. 
Sligo Committee. 

Owen Wynne, Esq. M. P. 

Colonel Perceval, 

W. Faussett, Esq. Provost. 

D, Culbertson, Esq. and 

A. Kelly, Esq. 

Waterford Committee. 
John Harris, Esq. 

Henry H. Hunt, Esq. 
W. Milward, Esq. 

G. P. Ridgway, Esq. and 
E, Skottoe, Esq. 

Westport Committee. 
Alexander earn, St. 
Mathias Mc. Donnell, Esq, and 
John D. Browne, Esq. 


House, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, London. 


London, 26th Oct. 1824. 
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